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ON THE STUDY AND METROLOGY OF 
SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


By 
D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona. 





The purpose of this essay is to attempt a statistical analysis of the silver 
punch-marked coins, mainly those found in two hoards at Taxila, and des- 
cribed in the Archzological Survey of India Memoir No. 59 (3), by E. H. 
C. WALSH. It is unfortunate that this Memoir should be the foundation of 
the present study, because it is full of errors and oversig їз; In any case, it 
is the only description of large, approximately dated, hoards available to me, 
and I advise prospective readers to use it with caution and with my com 
ment (4). Weights as well as classes are taken from App. XI, XII 
. of the work where these contradict statements made elsewhere in the work, 
or contradict themselves, the evidence of the plates in the volume was used 
So far as | know, this statistical method (5) though quite well known to pro- 
fessional statisticians, has not been employed for the study of punch-marked 
coins. Probably, it has not been used in numismatics at all, because the 
peculiar and so far insoluble problems raised by the punch-marked coins 
do not present themselves in connection with coinage systems in general. 


| For the coins here investigated no method except the statistical one will 
give anything like a definite result. The reader should not be misled by the 
superficial resemblance of statistical terminology to the language of the race- 
course. Even for the most accurate scientific measurements, say 
weights, a probable error has to be given ; the t and the z tests would have to 
be used in much the same way as in this work to determine whether two dis- 
चाह sets of such measurements were co | 


In the first section I review the usual discussion of the symbols on the 
coins, and add my own pennyworth to the existing welter of conjecture. The 
second deals with the present knowledge of their weight system. Then follow 
other sections of primarily statistical content, well diluted with guesswork 
and a final one giving a very brief note on the mathematical theory and 
methods underlying the work. 


I—POoOssIBLE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MARKS. 


"Non ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa" 
— DANTE, Inferno, III, 51. 


The wide distribution and the great antiquity of punch-marked coins 
was known to the very first scholars who turned their attention to Indian 
numismatics. For the rest, there is hardly a detailed statement about their 

erpretation of the marks stamped on them that does not 
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contradict itself or is not contradicted by the statement of someone else. In 
all these utterances, one can, Or is at least tempted to, read more about the 
writer's psychology than about numismatics ; the ves seem to range all 
the way from an ingrained contempt for native craftsmanship to an intense 
Indian patriotism. CUNNINGHAM saw “no difficulty in thinking that 
they might mount as high as 1 в.с." (I1, p. 6.) | 
D. R. BHANDARKAR wants to push it further back : " coined money must 
be considered to be existing in India as early as the middle of the third mil- 
ит before Christ” (6, 71). ALLAN finds no evidence that comage in 
India is older than the Nanda period, and states, “The period of circulation 
of punch-marked coins may therefore be put at the third and second centuries 
B.C. ; that they continued in circulation later Is most probable, and that they 
go back to the fourth century B.C. is possible" (2, lviii). These statements 
span the limits of human credulity, in view of the fact that no coins have 
been found at Mohenjo-Daro ; and that the earlier of the hoards I mean to 





analyse was closed about 300 в.с. апд contains many very badly worn coins, ` 


The main difficulty in dealing with these coins arises from the fact that if. 


absolute lack of relevant documentation. In the three authorities I take as | 


ES 


their symbols represent a legend, no one has succeeded in reading a single ghe 
one, except perhaps the Taurine as the Brahmi ma; at the root of this is the 





the best (ALLAN, Durga PRASAD, WALSH) one can find evidence adduced 


from finds at Mohenjo-Daro, the Jatoka stories, the Arthasdstra, and the 


Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. But the Jdtakas are written a few centuries. 


after the period they are supposed to describe, a period not less than two ; 
thousand years after the rise of the Indus Valley civilisation ; the Arike- _ 


éastra, taken as a document relating to the Maurya empire, is not legs than 
seven hundred years older than the Visuddhimagga. In all these cases, a 
single word or phrase of doubtful import is the sole evidence, if any, for 
supposing that we have anything to do with punch-marked coins. 

Any person who attempted to follow the varying fortunes of the Roman 
solidus, through the Italian soldo, down to the French sou, without the use 
of a single contemporary historical document, and indeed without any know- 
ledge of European history, would have a task similar to that which onts 
the Indian numismatist and archzologist in general. PRINSEP's assignment 
of phonetic values to the Brahmi script, surely the brightest spot in ancient 
existed in the way of Greek legends on the same coins describing known 
will show that a cruder technique does not always indicate priority in time. 
The use of the Maria Theresa silver coins in Abyssinia (at least down to 
1936) will illustrate the danger of connecting the history and the currency of 
primitive localities without supplementary data. Even now, scholars puzzle 
over the fact that the Gothic monarchy in Italy ends with a king whom docu- 
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satisfactory explanation of this, in a large mass of speculation ; and the un- 
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fortunate rulers real name is stil a matter of choice for the individual 

Beginning with the unhappy conjectures of CUNNINGHAM,  THEOBALD, 
and SPOONER, the systematic classification and study of the coins has pro- 
ceeded, quite naturally, according to the punch-marks themselves. In this, 
Durga PRAsAD, ALLAN, WarsH, may be said to have succeeded in putting the 
subject upon a sound footing. The analysis of these marks requires long 
application, years of patient study, superior eyesight, and a powerful imagi- 
nation ion. 

But when it comes to the meaning of the marks, the state of affairs is far 
. from satisfactory. The coins were generally issued with blank reverse, and 

such reverse marks as occur in the earlier coins are ignored altogether by 

ALLAN, and treated with scant respect by Durga Prasap. Moving a little 
ahead of the older opinion that even the obverse marks were “ shroff marks”, 
Le. testing marks put on by silver-and gold-smiths on mere pieces of metal 
we have dogmatic statements of opinion as to locality-marks (WALSH, 3, 18- 
25), ancient Hindu religious symbols (Durga PRASAD), designation 
cials (2, Ixxii) and in general, propitiatory, votive, dedicatory, tribal, and totem 
_ Marks.” Now, these various interpretations need not contradict each other 
but by themselves, they and the punch-marks are of as little use as the mere 
names of Catholic saints would be in « ining a calendar and a system 
of dates, if nothing were known about the Christian religion or its measures 
of time. Durga Prasap does cite the description of the marks in certain 
Tantra's (1, 17 et. seq.) following Pran NATH, who first saw that tantric 
escriptions fitted Mohenjo-Daro signs. Unfortunately the symbol can remain 
unchanged over three thousand years, without retaining anything like the 
original significance. | 

The persistence of symbols from Mohenjo-Daro on our punch-marked 
coins signifies less in this country than a similar survival would in any 


other land. We get the V. symbol of the Indus valley seals on wayside 


temples te-day, interpreted as the tri$üla of Saiva practice ; but the crescent 
on the reverse of punch-marked coins has now a definitely Islamic connota- 
tion which it could not possibly have possessed in those days. We see, for 
example, traits of Etruscan origin in the paintings of some Italian Renais- 
sance artists, say Luca Signorelli: and some Renaissance sculptures could 
easily fit into Graeco-Roman classical antiquity. Only an accurate knowledge 
of the provenance of most pieces, without parallel in India, keeps us from 
confusing European work over a thousand years apart. Yet, Indologists seem 
to ignore the evidence of change in other countries, and take a leap of cen 
turies without the least hesitation. A modem Hindu like Durga PRASAD 
should think twice before ascribing Hinduism, of any variety recognizable 
to-day, to antiquity. Between Mohenjo-Daro and the tantric works which 
he cites lie at least two great epochs of entirely different type. One of a less 

ypulation, probably after the Aryan conquest, in which the deities 
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were Indra and the vedic gods and wealth measured in cattle. The second, 
of Buddhist (and Jain) influence, which wiped out the worship of the vedic 

erseded by a Hinduism that Durga Prasap would ack- 
nowledge without hesitation as the genuine article. The caste system and the 
development of a fundamental unity in the country belong to the first of 
these periods ; ahimsa comes into Hinduism during the second which also 
sees the development of the ideal, “ universal monarchy”. The beginnings 
of tantric literature, as far as we can trace them to-day, are an integral part 
of mahüyana Buddhism, whatever their real origin or significance. While 
Jain literature has a continuous tradition antedating the Buddhist (whatever 
its reliability), our numismatists and students of antiquity usually ignore it 
Add to this the fact that here is hardly a classical document available with 
a critically edited text, and certified chronology, and it will be seen that we 
have very little choice except pure conjecture; an admissible procedure if it 
is advanced with caution, and in a tentative manner. The only inscription 
that I know of which is supposed to belong to a period between Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Mauryan age is that at Vikramkhol; and I have seen only 
one (unpublished) reading of it, a dubious one by Pran NATH, who ascribed 
it to a warrior king Kamsa or Sasárika ! 

Let us revert, then, to the punch-marked coins themselves, and regard 
the symbols a little more closely, The sun-symbol (interpretation disputed 
by Durga Prasap, 1, 21) and some variety of the wheel, usually with six 
of varying nature, to make up a constant total of five. The interpretation, 
as usual, is a matter for conjecture, the least possible being BHANDARKAR'S 
(6, 102), to the effect that “one set of symbols is certainly the seven ratnas 
or treasures " ; these certainly did not include the sun, and in any case seven 
could not be expressed in five symbols. That the wheel is also found at Troy 
signifies little to some people, among whom I enroll myself, The “sun 
be auspicious, a symbol of the q@igiras clan, or signify descent from the sun 
süryavaméa (as before Egyptian royal cartouches), The sadaracakra is, with 
much greater likelihood, a symbol of royalty ; its various forms might denote 
separate rulers or dynasties. The larger Taxila hoard has 25 forms, (3, 
plate I; also p. 8) and taking later coins as well, Durga PRASAD identifies 
(1, 40) 32 different types. Even if each were part of the seal or monogram 
of a king, and they had ruled in succession, the older Taxila hoard would not 
have gone back more than three centuries, unless several kings had used the 
same monogram. This conjecture of mine need not be taken as disputing the 
putative “great antiquity” of the coins, because, as I shall show later, the 
Taxila hoard implies d relatively Sta Die type of society over a reasonab] 
wide and prosperous area. For the rest, the conjecture that the sederacakra 
represents a king is supported by the fact that in the very few cases where 
it does not appear, it is with few exceptions replaced by homo-signs (1, 41 ; 














2, 21-24), which might represent the issuing authority as an oligarchy, or 


a council of some sort, perhaps for an interregnum, or regency. The mystical 
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significance of the cakra given by Durga Prasap in his otherwise excellent 
work need not be taken very seriously, as the wheel can also represent the 
Buddhist dhemmacakka. 1 can hardly imagine it to have portrayed Buddha 
in a period when—as for the older Taxila hoard—Buddhism was not a uni- 
versal religion, and had not the sanction of state authority. I only give the 
illustration to show that the wheel was capable of many and varied functions. 

What the three remaining obverse marks represent is open to still more 
speculation, not to speak of the far more numerous varieties of reverse marks. 
I claim to have shown that, for the period of the earlier Taxila hoard, the 
reverse marks represent some sort of periodic checking (5, and here in 
section IV). Both the obverse and the reverse types persist in later coins 
and inscriptions (8, clxxiv-clxxvii and almost any of the plates), as is 
well known: but this furnishes no hint as to their meaning at any date or 
period. The so-called caitya symbol appears before the caitya could have 
become common or revered, and persists after the caitya went out of fashion. 

I have nothing to say about these details, but there still remain possi- 
bilities to be explored. The suggestion has already been made that some of 
the symbols on the obverse could represent time marks (5), though what the 
actual time might be: date of issue of the coin, or of the ruler's birth, or 
accession, would again have to be worked out. This conjecture was founded 
on the fact that some of the zodiacal (rési) symbols are to be found among 
the signs, taking of course the name and not the abbreviated sign of each 
rasi. It is considered, however, that the present Indian 125i scheme was bor- 
rowed from external sources, perhaps Greek; this is borne out by the fact 
that the names of the rdi list exactly correspond to the European zodiacal 

except that makara — capricornus ; moreover, the Indian astronomers 
do mention their debt to yavene scholars, and other Greek names can be 
traced in our astronomical works. On the basis of these considerations it is 
generally believed that the ancient Indian astronomical tradition is entirely 
based on the naksatra (= asterism} system dividing the zodiac into twenty- 
seven instead of twelve parts. Recent discoveries, however, show that the 
twelve-part scheme is older than supposed. 

There is still extant the Sino-Tibetan cycle of twelve years, each repre- 
sented by an animal; in order, mouse, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, 
sheep, ape, bird, dog, hog. This was known to have been borrowed from 
India, and the matter finally settled by LÜpERs (10) in his characteristic 
masterly fashion. A Central Asiatic document discovered by STEIN on the 
site of the ancient city of Cadoda and worded in a samskrta dialect which 
was the local medium of intercourse in the opening centuries of the Christian 
era, gives the animal list : rat or mouse, cow or ox, tiger, hare, serpent, rep- 
tiles (or worms — jandunam, apparently a nominative plural of the equivalent 
of jantu), horse, sheep or goat, cock, ape, dog, hog. The most interesting 
quality of these beasts is not their persistence over a large area—they can be 
traced with minor variations throughout eastern Asia—but that in the docu 

under sideration, they are labelled naksatra’s and not associated 




















naksatra scheme comprised twenty-seven, and a case could easily be made 
out, even on internal evidence deduced from their present nomenclature, that 
their number has been expanded at a later date 

Almost every Indian almanac (paficdiga) contains a familiar table, the 
avakahadacakra, which gives correspondences between the rasi and naksatra 
scheme. Each of the 27 naksatra's is divided into four sections (carana) 
and each rast covers nine of these, beginning with mésa—afvini. Far more 
important is the fact that for every carana there is a letter of the alphabet ; 
all consonants except £a, ba, are represented (these can be replaced by sa, va), 
and for most of these, the five major vowels, à, e i, o, & are given. There 
are quite regular gaps (stambke) where the consonants are given without the 
full complement of vowels : otherwise, the number of 108 letters cannot be 
completed. The name evekaheda is palpably the alphabetical order, begin- 
ning with kritikā, the Vedic initial asterism ; this has a foreign or antique 
favour, and reminds one of Greek or Kharosthi ; but I have been unable to 
trace the scheme beyond the Samarasára of Ramacandra Somayaji (or Vaja- 
peyi), an author of the 15th century as far as our tradition goes. The whole 
subject belongs to the “ science” of astrology (phalejyotisa) as distinct from 
the more rational astronomy (yotisa), and is neglected even in this country 
except by quacks ; hence, tracing anything becomes impossible. But it has an 
important aspect for our coins because in the same table as published to-day 
(though not in the manuscript of the Samarasára) we have an animal (yoni, 
l4 in number, probably derived from the Buddhis  midána) associated with 
each asterism, and also a tree of worship (Zrüdhyavrksa). The origin of 
these latter is not to be traced from available sources, But the importance 
of the scheme is obvious, if tree-signs and animal signs can be associated with 
letters of the alphabet. In orthodox Brahmin families, the initial letter of 
a child's name must be the caranüksara of the time of his birth ; when some 
other name is given for any reason, the child gets a name with the proper 














symbolism would not be unambiguous, but its origin would be very interest- 
ing, whatever its application to the punch-marks. 1 might add that the nine 
rain-asterisms (parjenya-naksatra) have vehicles (vdhana) which are, in 
rotation : horse, fox, frog, ram, peacock, mouse, buffalo, ass, elephant. 

This brings us to the last of our possibilities : that many of the symbols 
on our punch-marked coinage, identifying the trees more closely than the 
present " tree-with-railing " or " tree-with-fruit ", can represent the initials of 
the rulers in question. I offer this for what it may be worth, without excluding 
other and even simultaneous interpretations. The sadaracakra and the sun 
symbol being omitted, we should have to interpret three variable symbols 
as initials of names, Logically, these would be the name of the king issuing 
the coin, that of his father, and that of the founder of his line. In that case, 
for a reasonably prosperous enduring dynasty, the king who ruled longest 
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would have his symbol occurring oftenest : on his own coins and on those 
of his son or sons. As the common anc is fixed, we should have only 
one variable symbol out of the five, for a considerable group of the coins 
the symbol that represents the king's father, and one or more sons who suc- 
ceeded him. In some cases, this might account for the variable fifth symbol 
(3, 7). The founder or dynast, could get along even on four symbols 
Inscriptions of contemporary Persian kings show a similar i 
Dérayaveus....Vistdspahya putra, Hakhāmaniśiyā (on the Nakś-e-Rustum 
inscription ; at Behistün, the whole genealogy is given) 

A part of this conjecture can be given a firmer basis than most others 
document that has already been used for the purpose of 
historical reconstruction : the Buddhist tantric work Aryemafijusrimiilekalpa 
(28, 29, 30). Here, many names are cited by the initial alone, such as king 
Udàyi (29, 324), Vidyaraéja Ukarakhya (28, 284) and a series of monks (30) 
In fact, JAYASWAL was able to identify many of the known later Gupta kings 
by their initials (29, 53 et. seq.), and to make an ingenious guess equating 
Budha Gupta with a Prak&&ditya known through his coinage. The con- 
necting link was the initial U on the coins and a king with an intial U in the 
Áryamafjuírimülakealpa (29, 38-9). For our purpose, it is enough—in spite 
of the millennium separating the earlier punch-marked coins from the later 
Gupta issues—that the custom of placing a single initial on coins existed and 
is represented by more than one example (29, 60) 

It is natural, in view of the fact that tantric documents are an untapped 
source, and that Buddhist tantras are the earliest known, whether or not 
they contain an earlier tradition, to see if the work mentioned gives other 
information that might be useful for the interpretation of our obscure sym- 
bolism. We see in fact, earlier in the work, a reference to a monosyllabic 
king or emperor: ekdksara cakravarti (28, 289, 289), the сайта having 
twelve spokes, dvdédasdren ; Buddha is meant here, but the symbolism 
is surely transferred from royal usage and terminology to Buddhist icono- 
graphy. The aksara, by the way, is the famous om, or its equivalent, mum 
etc. (28 ..). Now the word mudrü occurs very often in the text, 
but usually as a posture or more particularly as a position of the hands, 
used in conjunction with certain mantra's for achieving success of various 
kinds, and gaining control over superhuman beings. But there occurs one 
brief passage in which other mudrZs are mentioned, as popularly known. 
These are symbols of various sorts, and I quote the first three relevant glokaas 
as an example (28, 430; also 28, 53, 91) : 

द्विहस्तपादयोमूध्ना एऊहस्तान्गुल योजना । 
र्वे तं मुद्रमिति प्रोक्तं आदिबुदैः पुरातनैः ॥ 
कलशं छत्रं तथा पद्मं ध्वज पताकं तथैव च । 
मत्स्य वज्ञ तथा शङ्कः कुम्भश्चक्रस्तयैव च ॥ 
विविधा प्रहरणा लोके यावन्तस्ते परिकीर्तिता । 
उत्पलाकारमुद्रं च सर्वे ते मुद्रानुमण्डळे ॥ 
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The rest of the page goes on in the same manner though not always in an 
intelligible language. The svastika is mentioned as an Aryan symbol : 


दिव्यार्यो च कुली मुख्यौ श्रीवत्सस्वस्तिकौ ठिखेत 

Clearly, these refer to accepted usages of Mahāyāna iconography, but the 
praharanà referred to above are familiar enough to students of punch-marked 
coins, some being in fact components of the sadaracakra itself, which has for 
its points " arrows ", ie chatra marks : sometimes the fish, the oval = Fumbha 
or kelaša and others. The damaru, which occurs on several Varieties of 
Taxilan saderacekra’s is important in tantric literature of the later period, 
but not mentioned in our source (28). The vaa I take to be the 
principal part of WALSH's symbol 21 (3, pl. i), and ALLAN’s unidentified 
symbol of 2, xxxiv, PRINsEP's jayadhvaja (see also 2, 301). The curious 
use of the word Praharaná in the passage quoted deserves mention. It cannot 
mean weapons, as would be the common meaning ; I fail to find any mention 
of our heroes, however archaic, fighting with water-pots, fish, flowers! ‘The 
inclusion of dhvaja and pataka makes it clear that here praharanaá is to be 
taken as insignia, just as “ coat-of-anns”. If, however, the original sense 
of the root, to strike, be retained, these marks would be praharanamudrá, 
marks to be stamped, punch-marks. This meaning would seem too good to 
be true, so neatly does it fit in with our needs for the coinage problem. Yet, 
after these lines were written, Dr. V. V. GOKHALE pointed out to me that the 
word itself actually occurs earlier in the work (28, 46) padmam vajram 
parasu-kkadga-trisüla-gada- cakra- svastika- kalatg- mina- Sankha- kundala- 
dhvaje-patakam paSa-ghan{Gka-dvéraka-dhanur-néraca-mudgara  etairvivi- 
dhakérapraharenamudraih. (Also, 28, 408-9). 

Of course, nothing is said in the text about stamping them on coins: 
but that they had mantric connotations is quite obvious. Not only do many 
of these occur on the coins, but they are still used in connection with the 
Sandhya ritual, at least by some vaísnava Brahmins. The mudrà is made 
of copper, and used to imprint the mark in gandha, or even to brand it, 
on the worshipper's skin. In my own collection of such mudras, there is one 
which is also punched on Golakhpur and Paila coins (1, plates III, IV), as 
an obverse mark, besides being a reverse mark in later periods; none other 
than the Pythogorean hexagram formed of two equilateral triangles, with a 





Because I have to make use of the AMMK later, a few words as to its 
reliability might not be out of place here. It carries the account to a much 
later period than the puránic lists which have, taking only the common part, 
been edited in the third century (27, xiii). Again, the earlier purápic 
kings are not mentioned at all, not even Iksvàku, who is known to Buddhist 
hardly considered except the Brahmadatta of the Jatakas. But for all later 
dynasties, the account would seem to be more sensible—where it is not carried 
away by religious prejudice—than the purünic text. Under these circum- 
Stances, Hi is necessary to use these royal names with extreme caution, if 
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at all, for the purpose of identifying punch-marl . But inasmuch as 
there is little else available, I have been forced to make use of the purdnic 
and the cited tantric document, in a later section. I need not point out that 
although the pur&pic chronology can be reduced to a shorter and more sensible 
duration of the reigns by taking certain alternative interpretations as suggest- 
ed by PARGITER (27, xxiii-xxv for example, Salami trim as “hundred 
and three", not as “three hundred"), and that Rapson found (8, xxv- 
xxvi) the evidence quite useful for the history of the " Andhra" dynasty, 
extraordinary mistakes can be made by relying on such evidence alone. For 
example, the so-called Andhra kings were rulers of the Andhradesa when the 
purüma's were written, but their dynastic name is S&taváhana, and their origin 
certainly not Andhra, as was shown by SUKTHANKAR (31), and yet, the 
“ Andhra” kings and their progress to the west (when they actually advanced 
in the opposite direction) appear in histories like that of Vincent SMITH. As 
another example, K. P. JAYASWAL inserts English headings in the historical 
portion of the text of the AMMZ& collated with the Tibetan by the Ven. Rahula 
SANKRTYAYANA. These have to be used with caution: we find after éloka 
320 of the text, the heading Saisunfikas, whereas the word itself occurs no . 
where in the source, and is undoubtedly derived from the purama's, JAYASWAL 
believes the famous minister Visnugupta Canakya to have been mention 
twice in the account (29, 17), the first of these references (verse 454 ff.) 
is to Canakya, and the second to a harsh, irascible, unforgiving Brahmin (v. 963 
et seq.), no name being mentioned at all! Visnugupta does not occur here, 
and the puranic name is some form of Kautilya; I take it that the name 
Vignugupta was derived from the Mudréraksesa tradition, but there seems 
to be no excuse for actually putting it in this text as a heading. 


In addition to explicit references to kings, there is little bt that some 
real kings have been put in as demons by the Buddhist writer. Dr. V. V. 
GOKHALE points out that the reference, on pp. 18 and 452 of Ganapati SASTRI'S 
text, to Naga kings is supposed to indicate kings of the serpents, and yet 
contains names not usually associated with serpents (nor the Naga tribe) 
Nanda, Upananda, Mahipadma, Sagara. 

To revert to the punch cs, I need remark 
ames as given in these accounts lend themselves very readily to direct repre- 
sentations by the symbolism of our punch-marked coins. For example Suga 
means a fig-tree ; the hare in a crescent or circular are (33, pl. II, nos. 55, 56) 
could certainly be read as Saíanka, The dog-with-puppy or hare-with-leveret 
mark on WaLsH's group B. (e) 2 might symbolize Sisupala. JAYASWAL 
read the name of a "Saiunüka" emperor as Vata-Nandi (21, 95), identify- 
ing the statue as that of the purfinic Nandi-vardhana (27, 22), son of the 
king whom JAYASWAL calls Aja-Udayin. The combination Nandi+ Vata does 
occur on two of our coins, in fact on WALSH's group A.11, and another mark 
can be associated with the Sifundga line. Yet this is a particularly unhappy 
conjecture, because it is difficult to aco - for there being no more than two 
coins of that group. In fact, if we look a little closer at JAYASWAL s sources, 
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we find that Aja-Udayi is rather a doubtful form, there being very slender . 
authority for the Aja (27, 22). And JAYASWAL fails altogether to give a 
satisfactory explanation for the Aja followed by Nandivardhana at the end 
of the preceding dynasty, the Pradyota (27, 19). But as these predecessors 
were kings of Avanti, their statues would not have been likely finds at Patna, 
and we are back at the beginning; Much as I admire JAYASWAL's ingenuity, 
lament his untimely death, it must be said that the lawyer in him sometimes 
overcame the scholar. 

I shall make some use of one conjecture made by JAYASWAL on quite 
admissible grounds : that the " crescent-on-arches" mark is a sort of mono- 
gram first used by Candragupta Maurya, and then retained by his descendants 
on dynastic coins (1; 40; 3; 34; JBORS, 1934, 282-288). Its varieties are 
given here for comparison: Fig. A. 

Now the curious thing about this is that wherever it occurs as an obverse 
mark, it is associated with only one form of the sadaracakra, to wit WALSH'S 
l. b. This can be verified by a glance at ALLAN's catalogue 2, 11-21, 25-32, 
36, 40-41, 43-16; ALLAN's index 2, 298 omits some of these. It follows, 
ore, that the particular sadaracakra with three chatra's (arrows) alter- 
nating with three ma (taurines) is the dynastic cakra of the Mauryas, the 
taurines not being enclosed in ovals, in contradistinction to other types of the 
cakra. We now note that some punch-marked coins with this cakra carry 
a peacock-on-arches : Fig. B., it occurs on the obverse with Candragupta 
monogram ; in other cases, it occurs also as a reverse mark. For the coins 
with a Mauryan cakra, this can only be taken to mean Maurya, the name 
of the dynasty ; thus, the arches would signify " descent from", at least the 
five arches. The peacock is the name mark of the founder of the dynasty 
in some remote past, or the equivalent of a gotra (clan, totem) mark ; even 
further, it is likely that the monogram of Candragupta proclaims descent from 
the moon. A remark of Taranatha (36, 2) can be so interpreted, and if 
the mark is not the one of such descent, it is difficult to explain why three 
varieties of it also occur on coins of Nahapána and Sátakarpi (JBBRAS, XXII 
1908, p. 241, also, pl. I, row 4, pl. IV, rows 1, 2 and 3). The last variant of 
this mark given above, with an increased number of arches, would signify 
descent from a descendant of the moon, ie. Candragupta. We have other 
marks of animals on arches: a hare (or dog) on WarsH's class 8. 1 
which would, if the argument be extensible, indicate descent from fafa (or 
if the frisking animal be taken as a young puppy, even from sifu), and the 
bull-on-five-arches, descent from mendi. WALSH calls these latter marks hare- 
hill and bull-hill respectively, but the argument that they were locality marks 
seems puerile to me. 

The importance of the form of the sadaracakra is emphasized here, and 
can be tested. The cakra l. b does occur in the earlier Taxila hoard, supposed 
to be a pre-Mauryan deposit. But it occurs only on five coins, clearly on 
just two (3, 40), and indicates that the dynasty was then not more than a 
petty local rule if indeed it was the Mauryan dynasty. My suggestion, that 
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the sadaracakra form be made the basis of a classification, has one difficulty 


EJ 


in its way : that the actual form is not easy to identify on just one or two 
coins. Not only do wear and damage conceal the type, but the entire wheel 
is rarely to be seen on a single coin, and as the " points" can vary a great 
deal there is no way of determining the exact form except by reference to 
other symbols on the coin as compared in a group with other coins. Thus 
the wheel 1. o given by WALSH can easily be mistaken for his 1. a or l. c if 
only two points are decipherable. In fact, I think that this has happened 
in the case of ALLAN's class 2, Group VIII, var, c, d, e (2, 52-53). In parti 
cular, all three have distinct affinities with WaLsH's class D, and I take 
them as actually belonging to that class, the cakra not having displayed all its 
points clearly. 

Of course, the cakra of one dynasty may be adopted by some other 
but it is unlikely unless the succession is by relationship ; in case of war, 
you do not expect the conqueror to fly the flag of the vanquished. A king 
might change the form of his sadaracakra in the middle of his reign, but that 
would be unlikely unless some extensive changes took place in the nature of 
his rule—say great conquests or great losses. It is quite possible that the 
types had names. Rájuvula labels his coins apratihatacakrasa (2, cxiv, 185), 
but as he does not stamp any form of the cakra itself, this leads us nowhere. 

All the foregoing has been written only to point out some neglected 
possibilities, and also to show that as far as mere conjecture goes, a novice 
can compete with veterans. The problem of deciphering the symbols on 
these coins is at least of the order of magnitude of making sense out of 
medieval European coats-of-arms in the absence of any text on heraldry, any 
inscription on a tomb, as a guide. But it would not be fair to let the reader 
wade through this lengthy discussion without some indication of my own 
working hypothesis as to the meaning of the symbols. This I formulated 
as a tentative guide, after the statistical work of the memoir was finished : 

The "sun" symbol is so universal as to be devoid of any particular 
significance, though its absence on coins with homo signs might indicate an 
association with personal sovereignty, rule by divine right. The sedaracakra, 
as has been said, is the particular mark of the dynasty. Of the three re- 

ining marks, any that occurs on arches signifies descent, being a clan 
mark, or a totem symbol. There are four constant marks on most coin- 
groups, and the fourth I take to be the seal of the ruler under whose authority 
the coins were issued. The fifth “variable” mark is probably, in spite of 
my previous suggestion, not that of a son but that of the issuing authority, 
whether a subordinate princeling, a minister, or a mint master; of course 
one person could hold two or more of these offices together, and even in his 
father’s reign. But usually, the fifth mark is not repeated in the next group 
of coins. It is to be noted that the fifth mark is, in my opinion, the individual 
seal or monogram, and not the mark design: 

Occasionally, the same marks occur with two different forms of the 
sadaracakra (33, class II, gr. v). lt seems to me, studying the in dividual 
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cases, that the lesser issue was by a subordinate dynasty or ruler under the 
general hegemony of the greater, such as the Mauryan ; for homo signs, again 
in conjunction with one or two of the marks on the general coinage, some 
form of restricted tribal autonomy would be indicated. The usual number 
of five marks is surely derived from mantric tradition, which always men- 
tions the paricamahimudrà. 


II—PRESENT STATE OF THE METROLOGY. 


The most important characteristics of the coins were undoubtedly the 
composition and the weight. Whereas the Arthesdstre in a much-quoted 
passage gives the alloy of the coins: (A. II, 12, 30; MEYER, 9, 120). 


लक्षणाच्यक्षः चतुभोगताम्रं eqe तीकषणत्रपु्तीसा्नानामन्यतमं माषबीज्युक्तं कारयेत्‌ 
पणमधेपणं पादमष्टभागमिति; पादाजीवं तान्नरूपं माघकमर्धमाषकं काकिणीमर्धकाकिणीमिति । 
This alloy or its approximation is to be found only in later coins, such as - 
the second Taxila hoard, which WALSH considers "debased". In addition, 
the poorer craftsmanship and increased variance of weights of this later hoard 
show that the life had gone out of the punch-marked system of coinage: in 
fact, the ability to alloy on such a scale without loss would also imply the 
ability to cast the coins, and contemporary Greek influence, if any, would 
provide additional impetus in the same direction. If, however, use is made 
of the constitution of the coin itself, it will have to be based on an assay 
of many samples of every group, preferably an assay of every known coin, 
and not a single tative. This means damaging the coin in some way, 
though a boring edgewise into the coin might do the trick with minimum 
harm. The assay of a single coin will tell very little, as also the rougher 
analysis giving "t of impurities" such as lead, gold, etc. It is precisely 
these small impurities that accurately characterize the source of the metal, 
and if they were determined properly, one could indicate the locality from 
which the metal was imported, without relying upon the Arthaédstra alone 
(II, 13, 31. MEYER p. 123 : Assam, the Tultha mountain, etc.), or a doubt- 
ful reference in the Bible (Jer. X, v, 9) which might have absolutely nothing 
to do with India. The assay and some test-drilling can decide with accurate 
density measurements whether the obscure reference above to mdsabija im- 
plies an alloy, as MEYER seems to think, or a core, as would seem likely from 
the mention of iron in the list of metals to be used. Dr. S. PARAMASIVAN 
(Archeological Chemist, Government Museum, Madras), is our leading analyst 
of numismatic material who will be glad to analyse any available coins. 

This leaves us, then, with the most obvious quality of the coinage, the © 
weight. The usual study has been based on two assum of unequal 
value : first, that the system of weights proceeds by the binary (dual) or. 
quadragesimal scale ; and secondly, that the basis of the system was the D Ё 
raktikd = krisnald = gufijà, the of the Abrus precatorius. The first © 
these is very likely. indeed, as Indo-Aryan linguistic survivals of the dual 
system rise to 8 units and we find it in use for all periods from the Mohenjo- 
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Daro finds (7, Chap. XXIX) to the present day, when accounts are still re 
corded in the Indian market place by a quadragesimal notation, employing 
alternately horizontal and vertical strokes in place of numerals. Of course, 
the decimal system is also used conjointly, and the combination might be 
said to characterize the Indic civilisation, just as the use of the sexagesimz 
and the decimal system characterizes early Mesopotamia (CHILDE, 11, 112) 
in the fourth millennium B.C. It is the second assumption that leads to trouble. 
All known ancient standards of currency and commercial weights can 
be assumed to have been based upon cereal grains or seeds (RIDGEWAY, 20), 
as is shown by philological survivals such as carat, grain, etc. for modem 
weights. In particular, the refi is still used by our goldsmiths and jewellers. 
But it is quite ridiculous ta work back from the average of these to ancient 
times, and to expect our coins to tally. Yet, CUNNINGHAM's average of 1.86 
grains is cited by our numismatists, who puzzle over the fact that even un- 
worn punch-marked coins are several grains underweight. The obvious expla 
nation, that the rati seeds vary enormously, and that the ancients had not 
the respect for CUNNINGHAM shown nowadays, seems not to have struck our 
experts, Durga PRASAD even makes the astounding statement (J, 13) “ ...the 
coins are Ardha Kürshapanas weighing on an average 14 Rattis of 25.2 grains, 
having lost 3.4 grains by wear and tear". The coins might be half-kérsé- 
panas, but there is no evidence whatsoever that they ever weighed 16 of 
Durga PRAsAD's variable ratis, and to say as he does in the same passage that 
a single coin has lost so much weight by usage from what it ought to have 
been had it been a dvi-pana of 32 doubtful ratis is a sad commentary on the 
procedure of at least one authority on punch-marked coins. In a single page 
of Durga PRASAD, the rati used works out at 1.43, 1.80, 1.85, 1.89 grains. 
WALSH (3, 15-17) is equally helpless in the matter, Weighing modern gold 
smith's rati's, he concludes, " It is therefore clear that at the present time only 
the largest seeds are used as weights, and CUNNINGHAM's ' full weight" is cor 
rect, and, on present practice, the theoretical and actual weight of these coins 
cannot be reconciled." Yet, four lines above, he says about his own experi- 
ts "400 average seeds weighed 673 grains, giving an average weight of 
1.68 grains ". Leaving aside the remarkable procedure of obtaining the average 
weight of the seed by selecting the average seeds first and then weighing 
them, it would have been found that 32 of WaLsH's own rati's would have 
come to within a grain of the average coin in his own tables. His touching 
faith in CUNNINGHAM is unfortunately of very little use ; " present practice 
is based on the fact that an honest goldsmith or jeweller will choose his seeds 
» to conform to the measure of 96 per fold (of 180 or 183.75 gr.). I submit ~” 
» the opinion that the rati was not used even in ancient times, to weigh the ' 
coins, but rather the coins determined the choice of the seed, exactly as at | 
"present. ч 
© My opinion is based on the fact that, even now, the goldsmith uses only 
one or two seeds, in either pan of the balance, to make up the weight. This, 
one feels, would have been the practice in all but the most primitive times, ° 
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and the people who punched these coins were Mound which I analyse later 
the word. At Mohenjo-Daro, weights have been MHEMMY (7, 590, table I) 
on in this work, and the average of class D given by Nght average that I have 
agrees to within a fraction of a grain with the coin wei, ` | 














found from App. XI, XII of Memoir 59 М 

Our numismatists could have saved themselves a lot ON via The 
ring to Sanskrit dictionaries sub the words gufijd, y 1. 8. APTE 
indentification with Abrus precatorius is uniform, but little ase Mikely to be. 
gives the average weight as 1 5/,, gr. without reference ; this is INly we t 
a misprint in copying from MONIER WILLIAMS, who gives (gurja) U 34m 
as 1 */, gr, BOHTLINGK and RorH give the badly needed: re! = peru à 
raktika) to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of New "Yard 
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THOMAS on the initial coinage Of Bengal. In the note on PP. 151-3; 
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quotes a letter of N. S. MASKELYNE, then of the British Museum, inc etai NS 
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coms. We read as MASKELYNE's opinion (p. 152). " Nor can you get any result | 





I recommend its perusal for those who write or the subject of pu 





from weighing carob beans to determine the carat, or Abrus seeds to deter- 
mine the rati". MASKELYNE proceeds to give all averages known to him, 
from the 1.318 of Sir William Jones (probably the source of MONIER WILLI- 
AMS's standard) to a theoritical 2.483 from Moh: medan coinage, supported 
by documentary evidence. MASKELYNE obtained, by his own experimen 
an average of 1.694 gr. for the reti, which is close to that of WALSH. In con 
clusion, let me state that any of these averages is well within the range of 
probability, as even small samples of the rati show enormous qu ion in 
weight. My experiments on this point are not yet complete, as I | ve weighed 
only seven hundred of these ome by опе; but I can assure the reader that 
even from a single vine one can select seeds that agree with any of these hese 
averages. The seeds that are the largest in appearzi 
heaviest, and it is impossible to grade their weights by eye or by han 
single local sample of 117 showed all weights from 0.07 to 0.16 gm., and 
spread is characteristic of such samples from any part of the country, unle "i 
they have been specially . The average, in these cases, is immaterial, 
and can say nothing about the weight of the coins under discussion. I found 
the average to be 1.864 grains, which does not indicate that CUNNINGHAM's 
is the " true" value, but that his samples were, like mine, fresh, mostly from 
the season's crop. The standard deviation is 0.2754, which means that if we 
andom, we are about as likely as not to get one of weight 
differing from the mean value by approximately a fifth of a grain, Also, it 
means that the coins could never have been weighed against 32 raktikd taken at 
random, because the variances would then have been ten times the maximum 
now observed in any reasonably large sample, 















Por the rest, documentary sources regarding ancient standards of weight | 


do not agree, as was shown by COLEBROOKE in his Essays. It was known to 
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the másaka varied for copper silver, gold and often, with the period and ~“ 
locality (8, clxxvii-clxxxii). Some help might have been obtained in these 
matters from Government reports, but the one I have been able to consult 15 





| witnesses than with the actual weight observed and its variations 


* | Mr. A. S. HEMMY, former Principal of the Government College, Lahore, 
has devoted several papers to the study of weights and currency standards (7 
24. 25,) of ancient India, Properly done, this work would have saved me 
a great deal of trouble, and enabled my principal conclusions to be set forth 
without this mass of extraneous criticism. Unfortunately, HEMMY's idea of 
statistics seems to belong to a school of his own, and his conclusions, 
when not absurd, can be.obtained by mere inspection of the tabulated data, 
without any attempt at'pseudo-statistical analysis. He starts with the " Law 
f Error", giving a distribution of measurements about a central or "true 
y=ke—h’x* This is rather an antiquated way of putting what is now 
alled a normal distribution, and would not be wrong if only HEMMy showed 
Some sciousness of the fact that for unit area, k=h/w But HEMMY 
nates his constants in a strange fashion. First, he groups his data for 
coins by the rather large steps of one grain—(24, 10, 25, 672). Ths s 
ble, and even sensible, but the next step is neither : he obtains a curve 
y smoothing the points out (24, 10). He then fits a probability curve, some- 
nes with a further imaginary nce for loss of weight etc, but taking 
{and k to suit himself, without being troubled by such a thing as good 
of fit. He is, finally, quite pleased that there is close agreement between 
wry and practice! As a matter of fact, his grouping gives a histogram, 
the rounding off is better applicable to a frequency polygon. Again, there 
excellent methods for the estimation of statistical paramieters (13, 14, - 
id 15, 186 ff) ; and in any case, the central value for a normal distribution | 
etter estimated by the observed average than by the maximum of a зе 
that HEMMY uses in all his work. In the work on weights of the Indus | 
7, 25) system, he uses the mean deviation, apparently the mean absolute 
tion, with the average value; but the median should be used if mean 
ute deviations are to be taken (14, 32), or the average given with the 
deviation (or variance). If imposing technical terms are to be used 
) impr haeologists and orientalists, at least the most useful ones should 
х taken, and an attempt made to use them properly. And there are, even 
) curve fitting, far better methods available than just smoothing coarsely 
cuped data. HEMMyY's procedure is on the same level as “smoo 
le newspaper caricature of a celebrity and then expecting to get a photograp i 
ise to the original. A strongly marked feature would survive, but 
| are more likely to be obliterated. 
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undaunted ; this is seen by his approach to the tribal and city coins | 
16-24) ; and to the " aberrant " Mohenjo-Daro weights (7, 591) for which 
discovered a system, about the the existence of which he began to have doubts 
with more data (25, 604). His analysis of the evidence for change (with | 
difference of level) of system of weights at Mohenjo-Daro proceeds by œm- 





tests (25, 605-6). He finds little in common with Mohenjo-Daro and cot e 
temporary Egyptian and Babylonian weights, but does not hesitate to f | 
that some of the silver punch-marked coins have an affinity with the i 
standard (24, 25-26). Yet he found that most of the silver punch-marl 
coins are weighed rding to the Mohenjo-Daro system, having a theoretical 
average weight close to 1/4 of the theoretical Mohenjo-Daro principal nl nit, 
(24, 10-12). This close correspondence between two fictitious quantities 
seems quite rational and conclusive to him, Not the most ridiculous of his con- 
clusions is “ The uniformity of distribution of weight in punch-marked coins, 
both silver and copper, shows that those conforming to the Indus standard 
must have come from a single mint. Their widespread provenance indicates 
the Mauryan Empire, and uniformity of weight indicates strict and cap- 
able administration. This ts to Asoka.” WALSH noted the futility of- 
this क, 24, 293-304 * a matter of fact, the uniformity of weight! 
is due more to HEMMy than to ASoka; the British Museum coins, which he 
lumps together in one lot, came from widely scattered regions; a unified 
provenance, such as we have for our Taxila hoards, would have given him 
the conclusion, had he known of recent develop: sown 
countrymen, that the Mauryan empire was less efficient than its immediat Ж 
edecessor at least for the Taxila region. A method exists for analysing 
such data (19), but the weights speak very clearly for themseh I 
draw slightly different conclusions from HEMMY's. In the first place, th | 
actually observed weights of his class D, even for the earlier Indus excavations, | 
bracket the observed weights of most of the Taxila coins. The variances | 
of the weights given in HEMMY's first report (7, XXIX) were compatible d y 
the z test with the first of the hoards, but not the later one. Inasmuch as 
the Indus system contains both decimal and binary multiples, it would 
worth while to look for such fractions of the lowest weights found. In fact, 
plausible conclusion is that the raktiké is the basis of the system. Fron hi 
the weighted averages of all groups given by HEMMy, except C, (25, 602), 
thus 1s estimated to be about 0.106 grams, which is about 1.636 grains, 
thus close to the experimental averages obtained by WALSH and MAs | 
If, now, decimal and binary multiples and fractions are allowed, we find almost | 
all the aberrant weights that nonpluss HEMMY fall into place. In addition, | 
his class.C, (which he puts at the awkward fraction */, of unit Ne | 
Gximately, The lowest weight found, 0.55 i 
‘admissible inasmuch as it is a half of ten. у x | А 
came very pear to this conclusion (7, 596) when he divided the Group. E 
Woo) and found * " the coincidence 
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^ the dividend by 200.” While admiring his manly resistance of temptation 
one is inclined to wonder why he assigned the weight 8/3 to class C (there are 
at least two clear misprints in his table 1, 7, 590, for that class), and why he 
did not divide by 64. I might add that rice had not then (and perhaps has 
not yet) been found at Mohenjo-Daro, though both wheat and barley occur 
(7, 586). For that matter, no ratis have been found either, but these last 
 -are subject to borers and decay very rapidly, the oldest sample I have been 
| able to obtain being not more than 50 years old, and mostly wormeaten. 
, HEMMY's class A seems to me to be a masaka of 8 raktikà weight, and the 
| later másaka description of 9, 6, 7, 7 3/, raktiká standard would probably 
| indicate local usages, and show not so much that the mdsaka varied as that 
' at first people chose the raktibá to suit it, the masaka being fixed. The various 
‘standards for gold, silver, etc. could have developed this way. The musa 
| bean of Sanskrit tradition is the Phaseolus radiatus, far too light for even the 

| 5 raktikà mágaka. 

Before coming to my own Work on coin statistics, let me add that the “best 
estimate” of the raktik on the basis of the y= test would be somewhat higher. 
If u be the unit, a,; the ith weight of the jth group, s, the number in the 
उप group, Г, the expected multiple of the group, in terms of u, 


Ё 








а, - 1 Хау, its average or mean value, and х, = dy d, the residual, 
3j 


we can formulate X* as 
MO 
| А j i Hr, 
The estimate of u that makes this a minimum is immediately obtained 
by a simple application of the differential calculus 


yo wy) 





average or median, though the weighted mean is theoretically better. For 
Susan weights, which "form a very complex series running almost continu- 
ously from -95 gm. to nearly 90 gm. before the first real break” (25, 675), 
‘the method used by CRAMER (19) in mining a Mayan unit of linear 

measure would be applicable, with the cattign that linear dimensions are not 

; likely to depreciate as weights. I hope- an analysis of the Mesopota 
mian weights will be made by this last scheme, as also one of the units of 
measurement at Mohenjo-Daro. | 

D. R. BHANDARKAR (6, 120), finds that SPOONER's Peshwar coins tell 
а strange tale: "they reveal a gradation of weights, each gradation marked 
by 1.83 grains, ie. exactly by half a Masha.” This is suspicious enough, and MA 
suspicion deeper when we consult his chart of the hoard (6, 123), “$ | 
и Юс figis, we бойро lee than twenty-coe coins weighing exactly м 
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45.75 grains. Even to have a single coin honestly weighed twenty-one differ- 
ent times on the usual laboratory scales and to have weight come out the 
same each time to a hundredth of a grain would be a nice piece of work. To 
find in an ancient hoard of coins originally “ badly corroded” (32, 150), 
21 coins weighing the same to a hundreth of a grain would be a superior mir- 
acle. Here, BHANDARKAR is not to blame for the data, only for his gullibility an | 
accepting iL Turing to SPOONER'S report, we find an imposing table (32, 
159) of conversion from rati’s and mdsa's (= 8 rati) into grains, at 1-83 gams | 
per rati. Nothing whatsoever is said as to how the coins were actually weighed, | 
but the weights are given by mdsa+reli and also to the hundredths of a 
grain, on pp. 160-164. If SPOONER had them weighed by the mésa-rati scale, 








te should at least have said that he had checked them to see that the weight | 
was accurately transferable to grains. If sighed the coins to a hundredth ` 


of a grain, he surely rounded off the weights to fit the mdse scale. 

I wrote to the Director General of Archaeology in India, at his own . 
request, asking for accurate information about discordant Mohenjo-Daro | 
weights, and the actual weights of suspect coins. The reply, dated Nov. 18 | 
(to my letter of July 12, 1940) contained a painstaking report on 4 by the 
Curator of the Taxila Museum, giving among other matters the corrections to 
19 misprints in the published weights of WALsH's App. XI-XII. None of 
the coins having been actually reweighed, and the information I needed not 
being available, it was not possible to make full use of the revised data, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that this paper had already gone to press. But all 
figures given in table I and those in table III for group D. 2 and B(e)2 were 
recalculated in haste. ‘Thanks are due to Rao Bahadur K. N. DIKSHIT and . 
to his Curator at Taxila for the trouble they have taken. 

III—MaJoR GROUPS ; THE KARSAPANA | 

We come now to the coins themselves. By methods explained later a | 
well known to those who can read 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) 1 caleulaté the Heces- 
sary statistics, taking as basis the weights entered in 3, App. XI, App. XII. 
However, the hundredths of a grain weight has been ignored except in the 
case of the minute coins. The notation 15, n=number of coins in the 
group, m=mean or average value of the weight in grains, s* the variance. The - 
zeneral unreliability of WarsH's work (4) is not likely to make any serious 

| 











difference in the weights, as the weighing was, apparently, not done by him 

(3, i: "the examination d made from the photographs of the coins”). 

TABLE 1: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE*COINS, | 
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Group | n (number) | median 
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1 ^ . The long-bar coins have to be comparéd to Persian sigloi, and will involve 
- a study of Persian hoards. BHANDARKAR's identification of this type with 
‘the Satamina (3, 3: 6, 56-58) seems doubtful to me because the measure 
* '(mána) is not specified (see BOHTLINGR & ROTH s. v. dharana) ; if the rati 
| was meant, it should have an average weight of 1.757 gr., which is more 
i than 1/32 kérsépena. There is no weight of this §etamana standard in the 
T The minute coins, the small change of the day, are taken by WALSH (3, 
3) to be the pena of two rati weight. But he quotes the Arthasdstra to give a 
dharana of 16 mdse, which would not be heavy enough on the average given 
. in table I It is to be noted that WALSH says, on the same page, "their 
weights vary from 2.3 to 2.86 grains", which is definitely wrong; App. XI 
^ gives coins 40, 48, 49 as not less than 3 grains. If these coins represented two 
taktikā, the average raktikā would be slightly lower than the Indus standard 
though by no means impossible, being close to Sir William JONES's average ! 
But then the main coinage would represent a multiple of twenty small ones. 
For this multiple, there is also documentary evidence, as we have the Né@rada 
. Smrti—whatever its date—saying : amt aait भाग: पणस्य परिकीरतितः 1॥९ ए्या- 
_ anges are such that twenty of these coins would not, unless carefully selected, 
give accurate approximation to the main coin, to within the ancient limits of 
observation. But it must have been relatively much more difficult to mint 
the smaller coins to weight, and they might have been more worn, having 
more circulation than the larger ones ; both factors would increase the variance. 
I call them */,, karsépana and let it go at that. 
|.» , The main body of the coins of both hoards have been called karsdpana in 
 ?fny table, though their actual nomenclature is doubtful The Arthasastra 
^ Pana for (silver) coinage in general, and by the time of our present re- 
Dütinuéd as literary usage, and we get the traditional des : कर्षापणास्तु 
Tie: ste: qa: This can be translated as kGrsdpana — "copper coin 
in weight”, and our lexicographers (see in particular the Amarakosa 
^ wit Mahesvarabhatta's commen give karsa—16 müsaka, which removes the 
| quesi on to its final stage of insoluble doubt : what was the weight of their 
-" mügaka? The other interpretation of the above passage (I exclude the more 
^ fantastic ones) would be kérsépaya=the farmer's copper coin. There is a 
_, bit more to be said for this interpretation than would appear. We never find 
| copper kérsdpana’s in the oldest hoards—whether because there weren't any, 
_ as I incline to think, or because they were not considered worth hoarding then, 
५ or-because Our archo is still in its initial stages, the fact remains that 
ue earliest hoards are of silver coins. But we begin, later on, to get deb&ased 
у' dillon coins replaced by copper, perhaps the " peasant's copper coin”. .We 
also cally worthless : वाचस्पत्यम्‌ : कार्षापणेकमूल्या हि 
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that fits all this is that our coin repeated the history of the Roman solidus 
and denarius (C. OMAN, 22, 37-60). To trace it through undated and 
uncritical literary sources would be difficult, as can be seen from the example 
of what happens to a known coin, the dindre, which is considered to be a 
KuSina adaptation of the contemporary Roman denarius. The Siddhamta 
Keumudi gives दीइनुट । दीनारः सुवणाभरणम्‌ ;2 commentator gives the etymology 
din -- mara, and the Vacaspatya : di árak nuf. A glance at the dictionaries 
shows that the coin is of varying weight and import, being equivalent, among 
not a coin. 
Because of this, we should not be surprised at anything said of the karsápana. 
From the commentary of Mahesvarabhatta to the Amarakofa, we can work 
out the equation karsépena = 16 pana = 64 kékini and a kakini is not only 
the рийја but also the cowrie shell. That is, the lexicographers do not always 
give a weight equivalent, but slip off into values in terms of small change. 
MaheSvarabhatta’'s comment of paisd iti khyatasya for the copper and rupayd 
ii khyatasya for the silver kürsapana shows that he carries out the general 
tradition of assimilating an ancient to coins in contemporary circula- 
tion. The Pali tradition is summed up in a letter from my father, Prof 
Dharmananda Kosamsl : “....The description of a kahdpana in the Vinaya 
Pitaka (cf. Vin. iii, 294) is older than that in the Affhasalini. There, Tajata 
is given to mean kahapano, lohamasako, d@rumé@sako, jatumasako. On this, 
the Samantapásüádika comments : kahapeno ti sovannamayo vd ripiyamayo 
va iko vā, lohamasako ti tambelohddihi katamdsako; dérumdsako ti 
saradaruná và velupesikaya và antamaso Lülapannenapi rüpam  chinditvü 
kalamüsako ; jatumasako ti lakhdya va niyydsena và rüpam samullhüpetvà 
katamüsako. .. .antamaso afl himayo fi, cammamayo bi rukkhaphalabijamayo 
рі samu[thàpita rüpo рі asamutthdpita riipo pi. This shows that kahdpena 








means coin in general. Nevertheless, the term was particularly used for gold 





and silver coins. Mdsaka means a small coin. La ka Means coins of 
copper or other base metal. The wooden masaka was carved on pieces of sara 
wood, bamboo, or palm-leaf. Bones, leather, seeds were also used. Cowries 
are not included in the list. That is, their value was even lower than one 
müsaka, and they were not counted as coins. .. The Jataka's have this gatha - 

sippikanam satam natthi kuto kamsasat&i duve |/at, i, 426] 


"he hasn't a hundred cowries, how could he have two hundred bronze coins ? ' 
Those who examined coins were called AeraWWüika [sams : hairamyika] 
heraüfikas are described in the Visuddhimagga, 14, 4 
The comment on the gathà quoted above : kamso iti kahapano shows that 
After going to press, I obtained access to a magnificent paper in the finest 
ition of German scholarship, by H. LüpemRs : Die Sakischen Müra (Sitz. 
Preuss Akad. Wiss, Phil-Hist. Klasse, 1918-19, pp. 134-766). It would 














have saved days of work for me had it come to hand earlier. 
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cannot do better than to consult it himself, as it is surely the profoundest 
discussion to date of all aspects except the mantric one of the word mudrà. 
To revert to table I, it is clear that the double-obverse coins which WALSH 
describes as greatly worn, are much lighter than the others. Assuming the 
t test (13, 177 ; 14, 131-5) applicable, we have here for the 64 double obverse 
as against 995 karsépene t=19.17. This indicates a negligible probability 
that the double obverse coins were t to represent the same weight as the 
main ka@rsépana’s of the earlier Taxila hoard. The double obverse lot can there- 
fore be taken as much older, and is significantly below the standard weight. 
The ancients must have recognized this difference, as it is (dealing with mean 
values only), of the order of two raktikds. Perhaps, this much was allowed 
for in the current market value of the coins, and the second obverse is a mark 
of this. Against this last conjecture is the fact that the heaviest of these, 
No. 838, weighs 52-1 grains, which overlaps the lower range in standard 
karsdpena weight. I shall also suggest, later on, a political reason for the 
second obverse. The variances of double obverse and kérsdpana coins are not 
significantly different according to the z test. That is, the general method 
of manufacture and allowances must have been about the same for both 
The difference between the f test and the 2 test becomes clear when we 
consider the case of the later as compared to the kdrsdpenas. The 
difference of means is .0745 gr., which signifies absolutely nothing ; both coin- 
ages could represent the same unit of weight. But the variances are signi- 
ficant by the z tést, and the chances are much less than one in a thousand 
that the two lots were weighed by the same system. The later people were 
very careless, or had a rougher set of scales, or allowed more legal variation 
with the debased alloy and rougher punches, the evidence towards a cruder 
technique seems to accumulate. Now if we take the five coins of a separate 
coinage in the later hoard, the difference of means seems to be large, when 
compared to the 162 just preceding. As a matter of fact, by the f test, we 
find a value of t=2.917 approximately, which again carries us to a level 
of significance that gives less than one chance in a hundred of the two means 
belonging to coins chosen at random from the same general lot; but by the 
z test, the difference is not significant at all, z for these two groups being 
0.12805, which gives better than one chance in five that the two are weighed 
according to the same system. That is, the five coins of a separate coinage 
belong to the later period, but are of earlier manufacture, and have been 
longer in circulation 
To extend this a little further, consider ALLAN's British Museum list (2). 
On pp. 11-15, he gives details of a set of that he indicates by Class I, 
Group I, Variety a. My calculations for this lot give the statistics : n — 58, 
п1=53.34, апа #=7.9476. By mean values alone, if we ignored the punch- 
marks themselves, this might belong to the period of either of the two Taxila 
hoards. But the difference of variances shows clearly that if it belongs to 
ither, it must belong to the second group. Applying the z test to the British 
m sample and the later Taxila hoard, we see ह = 0.16837, approx. and 
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that the value is just not significant at the 5 per cent level. Had coins 52 
and 19 not been present—they are 44.3 and 46 gr. respectively—the difference 
in averages and variances would have been negligible. It is plausible then, 
that the coins belong to a period and manufacture comparable to that of the 
later Taxila hoard. This is not quite the same conclusion as that which could 
be reached by study of the marks alone, as a glance at the plates given by 
WALSH (3, pl. XLII-XLVIII) and ALLAN (2, pl. II) will show that the Bri- 
tish Museum coins show better workmanship. They should have shown less 
variance also, but for the fact that the later Taxila hoard consisted more or less 
of newly minted coins (3, 32). We can say, by the system of weighing, as 
well as by the archzological evidence and the marks given by WALSH and 
ALLAN that both belong to the Mauryan period 

If, however, we try to extend this to the older Taxila hoard, the method 
fails altogether, and shows the limitations of statistics. The largest number 
in common with the British Museum is their class 6, Group III, Var. c. 
which WALsH (3, 28) puts in his own class A. 1. These are the most numer- 
ous class of coins of the older hoard, and in fact characterize the older punch- 
marked class by their substantial proportion in finds throughout India. But 
our statistical analysis will show a significant difference in weights and vari- 
ances. The reason for this is not that the British Museum coins were origi 
nally different, but more probably that they had a decidedly different history 
The Taxila hoard was underground for over two thousand years, without use 
or wear. The British Museum coins of the same style (2, 66-69) were gather 
ed by various people in widely scattered localities, and have not a common 

The minimum weight is 30 gr. (no. 16, 2, 67) and the maximum 
52.8 (nos. 22 and 27), which shows that the coins were much more worn on 
the whole. The British Museum Class 1, Group I, variety a could be dealt 
with only because almost all the coins come from the Swiney collection, and 
have presumably just the unitary provenance needed. 

I trust that this shows the usefulness of studying groups (not individual 
specimens) of ancient coins by weight. The primary condition is that their 
history should be as nearly the same as possible. For this purpose, hoards 
closed at an early date are the best, and it is for this reason that I have chosen 
WALSH'S memoir, in spite of its defects (4). If there are small errors in 
weighing, they will disappear in the group statistics ; for a large number of 
coins, even a comparatively serious error, or an occasional coin having an 
aberrant weight will make no significant difference. It is the small sample that 
needs much more careful handling, as I shall show in the If 
my study of the coin weights is valid, it follows that the people of Mohenjo- 
Daro and the older Taxila hoard had weights and balances comparable in 
quality, and that they were pretty good; better, at any rate, than those of 
the Mauryan period. What the reason is I do not know, but the chances are 
that the wider extent of the Mauryan empire allowed a greater latitude in 
weighing, and perhaps that the older coins themselves began to be taken as . 
standard weights, instead of the neat stone weights of the Indus valley, The 
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various standards of the rektika and the mdse, which had probably been loca 
lized before, must also have tended to cause a greater variation. The point 
cannot be discussed properly without analysing many more hoards. For all 
that, the weights even in the later period were fairly good, D. R. BHANDARKAR 
attempted to explain the greater variation as a deliberate deceit practised 
upon the people of the empire (6, 116). His method was to blindfold people 
and ask them to estimate weights, by which procedure he arrived at the con- 
clusion that “the ordinary human hand....cannot unaided detect a differ- 
ence of even 15 grains.” This would do nicely as a parlour game, but is 
of doubtful value in assessing the currency standard of a bygone age. The 
difference between the lightest and heaviest coins of the older Taxila hoard is 
something like twelve grains, and the light coins are suspect for reasons that 
will appear later. 


The weight of the coins, before (Mauryan?) debasement of the alloy 
set in for the sake of saving wear on the coins, or to relieve the shortage of 
currency in a country that had to import its silver, or on the Athenian (Solo- 
nian) model to relieve the debtors—the weight, I say must have been the im- 
portant characteristic. There can hardly have been any such thing as legal 
tender, except that the coin represented a certain value of metal As silver 
was then relatively: much rarer than now (MEYER 9, 319, line 26), people 
would have been more likely to weigh their coins than in a later age; and 
we have seen that for the best part of three millennia B.C. they had rather 
accurate sets of weights. Even as late as a hundred years ago, I feel con- 
vinced that an Indian goldsmith or moneylender (the professions were not 
seldom combined) would have, when a customer presented a coin of the older 
Taxila hoard, valued it by taking a streak of colour on his touchstone and 
weighing the coin ; and accepted it for payrnent accordingly The marks would 
have signified nothing. Even today, British Indian coins are current in states 
like that of Hyderabad, which has a coinage of its own that is not accepted 
in British India. Still better, British rupees are legal tender, or at least cur- 
rent in the market-places, throughout Portuguese Indian territory. I remember 
seeing in the summer of 1916 or 1917, in the till of a single village shop in 
Goa, Portuguese and British Indian coins, Australian half-crowns, English 
shillings, American cents, and in a word the small change of almost all the 
world Both shopkeeper and customer accepted the coins as equivalent to 
the nearest Indian coin in appearance and weight, and this helped to relieve the 
currency shortage caused by the war of 1914-18. The variety of coins was 
unusual for India, but to be explained by the fact that a large number of 
Goanese found employment on ships that sail to all comers of the world, and 
brought back the local currency with them. Incidentally, bank-notes were 
accepted only if British or Portuguese-Indian issue, and the notes of lower 
denominations issued for Goa as small change were not willingly accepted at 
all. This procedure I take to be typically Indian, and the reader can draw 
to find an occasional copper coin of low denominati rough 
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cast type, but they all belonged to the Portuguese period, were not very old, 
were comparatively rare; no such silver coins turned up. 

I am told on quite reliable authority that even in so important a centre as 
Poona, cast silver coins of the Peshwa period were accepted in the marketplace 
at an exchange rate of their own, down to the eighteen nineties. I myself re- 
member the cowrie shell in use as small change in Poona during the opening 
years of the first world war. In fact it was the pressure and the industria- 
lisation of that war which ushered in a modern attitude towards currency, at 
least in the larger cities. 

IV—LESSER GROUPS; THE REVERSE MARKS. 

The distribution shown in fig. 1 raises our first serious difficulty, that the 
coins are not normally distributed as regards weight. But the £ and the Z 
tests apply only to normal distributions (but see 26 for the contrary), and a 
purist would at once raise a theoretical objection as to our conclusions. One 
way of settling this would be to work out the theory of such tests for abnormal 
distributions and then to show that in the present case (the distribution being 
platykurtic and skew negative) no substantial difference will be made. But if 
this be possible at all, the gain in the way of new results is not likely to be 
commensurate with the labour involved. A simpler method would be to chop 
off the long tail of the histogram and frequency polygon in fig. 1, as it is this 
that causes all the trouble here. This procedure is statistically unjustified, 
particularly as we do expect more in the range of worn than in the range of 
overweight coins. 

The third way out of the difficulty, whether it succeeds or not, is more 
reasonable and attractive : to yse the structure of the group a little closer 
We have put all sorts of coins together, without regarding the evidence of the 
classification by marks, and might have lumped together too many coins with 
a decidedly aberrant history. The numismatists’ analyses of hoards I have 
seen are perfunctory, and lead to rather strange conclusions. Not the stran, 
gest is ALLAN’s (2, lvi) that the similarity in the structure of the hoards “ sug- 
gests the period of the Maurya empire—which ruled all the regions mentioned 
and suddenly collapsed everywhere at the beginning of the second century 
в.С.—{ог the issue of these coins." This is definitely ruled out by the fact 
that our older hoard must have been closed at about the time Candragupta 
Maurya’s coronation ; and I am inclined to take references in the páli cano- 
nical literature (not including the Jateka legends) as authentic mention of a 
system of coinage contemporary with or preceding the Buddha, say at least 
the sixth century B.C. ALLAN (2, Ixxi) thinks it " very possible that the idea of 
a coinage came to India in the late fifth or the early fourth century B.C. from 
Achaemenid territory, being suggested by the sigloi, although its character is 
entirely Indian.” ‘This smacks of prejudice, being just one step removed from 
the mind that sees everything of any value in India as having been introduced 
by the Greek conquests. As a matter of fact, Darius I ruled, in 522 B.C, a 
territory extending some distance inside the Indo-Afghan frontier (kembujiya, 
gandara, hindus in the Nak&-e-Rustum inscription), but that would not ac- 





count for coins at the time of the Buddha in U. P. and Bihar, unless the idea 
caught on with alarming rapidity. As a matter of fact, coinage appears in 
Ionia and China at about the eighth century B.C., and allowing for the in- 
fluence of trade, it is not clear why it should not be put at that date in India, 
for the country was certainly not isolated in those days. 


Something could be done with a chart of find spots, but not in the accept- 
ed dilettantish manner. If the find spots are accurately marked with groups, 
and the numbers counted instead of just the occurrence of a single coin of the 
type, we could make better conjectures. Age and distance might be shown 
by loss of average weight, and the numbers or at least proportion would in- 
crease as one approached the locality of issue. For this, however, will be 
needed not only better grouping of information but also far more information 
from new excavations and more thorough-going surface collections. CUNNING- 
HAM's genial and well-meant but very destructive methods are to be deplored 
im this connection. In any case, for the hoards under consideration, we can 
hardly use any such method, though it would have been of value to know the 
stratification of the coins in at least the older Taxila hoard. Therefore, there ts 
nothing left but to classify by the marks on the coins themselves, a procedure 
that would have been followed without the slightest hesitation, as the most 
natural, had there been some clear knowledge as to the meaning of the marks. 


The reverse marks are far more in number, and lighter in stamp, as well 
as of smaller size. Occasionally, a reverse mark appears on the obverse, but 
this is rare enough to be written off as an accident. WALSH concludes, (3, 
25-7) following the practice of “ Native States" until modern times, that these 
might be the marks of money changers or marks put on by the state itself 
after testing. It is (roughly) obvious that the number of marks increases 
with age, and the weights decrease correspondingly, as 3, App. XI shows, 
the coins there being arranged and numbered approximately in the order of 
increasing number of reverse marks. The hypothesis is then worth testing 
that there is some relation between the number of the reverse marks and the | 
drop in weight—i.e. increasing wear. For this purpose, I retabulated the coins 
by number of reverse marks alone, neglecting the difference in the marks and 
in the obverse marks as well 


This gave the usual trouble to be found in trying to get information from 
WarsH's work (4). Taking App. XI to be the standard of information, we 
occasionally find some coins mislabelled, even without the possibility of re- 
verse marks on the obverse : no. 320 is given simultaneously as blank, with 
one indistinct mark ! No. 474 has 2 against it in the column headed number 
of reverse marks, but only one mark, no. 111, is given in the adjoining column; 
similar contradictions arise with coins 526, 599, 661, 749, 865 (a double ob- 
verse) 1115, 1124, 1120, 1149, 1150, and a few others. I have tried to settle 

the discrepancy in each case by reference to the plates, and have taken the 
Test of WALSH'S statements as authoritative ; but his work ought to be tho- 


roughly recast by some competent numismatist. 
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and the round coins separate 


TABLE II : CLASSIFICATION BY NUMBER OF REVERSE MARKS 





"Marks | Square Coins | Round Coins 






| | 59-26 
3 38967 |] 1075 
4 15399 
5 12534 
6 | 05947 
7 16536 
8 | 1-0550 
9| 9 0-7200 
miis 021 
11 5 o> i 
12 4 1-4034 
13 2 
14 1 

дБ: 0 

j| 3 





The accompanying figures, 2 and 3 make the structure of the hoard, 
that differ considerably from the rest of the group. But they make very little 
difference in the In any case, the data is hardly worth using after 
10 reverse marks, simply because the number of coins in each class hereafter 
is too small to give reliable averages and variances. So, the regressions cal- 
culated in figures 2, 3 to fit the data observed were computed from the first 
11 rows, only. | 
. The first point that strikes us (5) and is quite clearly illustrated by fig. 3 
is the remarkably steady drop in average weight particularly for the square 
coins, The differences of means in the classes are hardly significant for any 
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ighbouring pair, but what is significant is the relative steadiness of the drop. 
The curve that follows this best—technically the line of regression—can be 
fitted accurately enough by eye, and the equation is given by y=53.22— 
0. 212 x, where y is the average weight in grains and x the number of reverse 
marks The best explanation of this phenomenon would be that the marks 
were not put on haphazard, but at regular. time intervals. It is known, in 
fitting such lines of regression, that the possible errors in y would not make 
much difference, if only they balanced out on the whole, as 15 to be expected 
But any error or omission in x (the number of reverse marks) or in the regu- 
larity with which the reverse marks were put on, would be serious, and would 
affect the line of regression much more, even to the extent of destroying its 
linearity altogether (13, 135). This inclines me to the opinion that the 
reverse marks were periodic, and regularly placed in time. The departure 
from the straight line, in the range x = 0 to 10, is not serious (13, 261-263) 
as compared to the sampling errors. The only awkwardness is in the fact that 
the variances themselves do not increase steadily with x, but this is to be ex- 
plained by sampling errors, the presence of suspect coins, and for the blank 
reverse class by the fact that the (almost unused) class contains many dis- 
tinct issues, which we shall look into later, that had not had time to get worn 
down to a common level by circulation. From the fact that an occasional 
coin with blank reverse occurs in the oldest groups, it is clear that the system 
of reverse marks applied only to coins in active circulation, and perhaps 
in a limited region. 

A further proof, in so far as statistics can furnish one, is to be had by 
considering the numbers of the coins in each group. These decrease, as is 
seen in fig. 2, in a fairly steady manner, taking the natural logarithms of the 
numbers of all the coins [it is clear that on the whole, there is no essential 
difference between round and square, for any x, as regards weight] in each - 
class, we can obtain the formula for the number y as y'= 283-86 47". This 
is a just tolerable fit, and indicates that on the whole, a constant proportion of 
the coinage was absorbed during every interval between reverse marks ; a prox 
portion between */,, and ?/, of all the coins existing at the time of the preced- 
ing check by marks. Had the marks been put on by money-changers whenever 
a strange coin appeared and passed through their hand (made an unlikely 
hypothesis @ priori by the fact that the same mark can appear twice) we 
should have had a random distribution of the marks, and expected a Poisson 
distribution (13, 56 et seq.) to fit. But this is not at all even a possible fit, 
and the conclusion I have given above is still further strengthened : the reverse 
marks indicate a system of regular checks on the coinage, The disappearance 
of the coins would be due to the fact that the coins might-be used as a source 
of metal by the general population; to hoarding, loss, damage ; also to the 
export of currency. Lastly, the proportion of round and square coins in amy 
one category is about the same, which might indicate that the round coins 
out of a plate, and melting them down into pellets (or a cylinder). There is 
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every danger here of guessing too much, but it is usually accepted that the 
square and the round coins were respectively cut out of plates and punched 
on a ready-cast piece of metal, the latter showing no signs of trimming as do 
the former. As a result, the line of regression fits over square coins much 
better than the round. For the rest, at a first glance, it is clear that the square 
coins are not square, and the round coins not round ! 

It is to be that these remarks and statistical findings apply only 
to the earlier Taxila hoard. For the later hoard, and the coins I ascribe for 
the greater part to the Mauryan age, the method cannot be used. The reason 
is that we do not get so many reverse marks in the later period. They had 
become an extension of the obverse, a sort of head-and-tails affair: their re- 
gularity and comparative lack of variety attest this. They might have been 
the marks of local satraps, or other issuing authority. That is, the bare diffe- 
of 70 years (between Philip Arrhidaios and Diodotos : cf. 3, 1) marks 
an enormous change in the fundamentals of the coinage system, keeping in 
mind the cruder technique and the greater weight variance. With the greater 
stability to be expected from a universal monarchy, we have a decaying 
system of striking the coins; perhaps, because the stage was set for casting 
coins, though this would seem a lame explanation. 

The question now arises, who did the checking, and far more important, 
at what intervals of time? Where was it done? ° Taking into account the 
coins with double obverse, we can say that the hoard contains coins of approxi- 
mately 19 or 20 intervals earlier, There is no way of determinir 








wear. The coins would have been of varying alloys (even from the natural 
incidence of other metals in native silver; whence my contention that every 
com should be analysed), though reasonably uniform in the earlier period 
The circulation would be very much less than now, but if the touchstone were 
used (A. II, 13, 31 ; 9, 124) the coin might suffer more. For modern Indian 
currency i.e, the British rupee, the rate of loss is not more than one grain 
per sixteen years. The surest method would be to analyse weights of similar 
coins found in some other hoard of different but known date, and compare 
the losses in weight. The trouble here is that dated hoards cannot be had to 
order. I only point out that in the Ar?hasástra, there appears to be mentioned 
an official whose business it is to check the currency. What happened in the 
older, more accurate, and relatively stable period, can only be a matter for 
conjecture. That the period was—whatever its duration—relatively stable 
can be seen from the fact that the currency was being obtained and lost by 
Taxilans at a more or less constant rate, as is shown by fig. 2. In the time 
of the Buddha, according to sources like the Anguttaranikaya, we can see a 
lot of petty warring kingdoms eternally quarrelling with each other, and a 
movement towards the formation of larger states, say of the later “ universal 
moriarchy ”, first realized for the eastern end of the Gangetic plain by Ajate- 
fatru. Even in warring states, a comparative stability can be built up, if 
indifferent to the strife of small princely armies, the trade of weapons being 
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the monopoly of the ksatriya caste. 

To revert to the Arthasistra, we find an official mentioned in several 
places, who might have done the checking (in spite of the lack of reverse 
marks of the older type on later coins) : the rüpadarscka. The most relevant 
passage runs as follows : (A. II, 12, 30; 9, 120) 


रूपदडीकः पणयात्रां व्यावहारिकी कोझप्रवेस्यां च स्थापयेत--खर्पिकमष्टकं इत; ЧЫН ШЧ 


व्याजीं: पारीक्षिकमएभागिरे आते; पञ्चविंदातिपणमत्ययं चान्यत्र कतृकेतविक्रेतृपरीश्चितृभ्य 
As MEYER reads and Shama SASTRI punctuates it, the taxes are clear 
enough : the 8 p. c. rüpika, special or individual tax (I should have trans- 
lated it currency tax, but MEYER shows that rüpika is also applied to a salt 
tax, and it is not likely that salt was a form of currency) ; five per cent. 
unfair profits tax (vydji), testing fee of 1 per cent, and a net penalty of 
25 pena. This last is to be remitted for those who made, bought, sold, or 
examined coins ; I take it that the last class, the coin dealers, were not govern 
ment officials, but a class sanctioned by the state with some sort of inspection 
to see that they kept a legal currency in circulation ; their presence might ac- 
count for the pejoration of coinage in the Maurya period. The rüpadarsaka 
is to establish or adjust the pamayütrü, or circulation of currency (MEYER : 
Geldkurs), and his peculations are carefully regulated in a later chapter 
(MEYER, 9, 319). The whole question so far as we are concerned is : does the 
expression panaydatram vydvahdrikim kosapravesydm ca sthápayet indicate that 
he was to stamp any reverse marks on the coin, in token of having assessed 
the taxes, or checked the coinage for fair weight ? There seems to be nothing 
to indicate this, although the officials of the book have to pay, in general, 
special attention to the seal for octroi or customs (A. II, 21, 39) pass for 
breaking the curfew order (A. II, 36, 56), and permits of all sorts. The 
old system of many small reverse marks vanishes for the Mauryan period 
One would expect that the rüpadar$aka would have some method of showing 
whether a coin had been examined or not by him. Beyond this I cannot go 
here, though it is conceivable that the functions of a riipedarsake as distinct 
from the unofficial examiner of coinage (periksitr) might be traditional, and 
affect the period of the older Taxila hoard. We note in passing that BHANDAR- 
KAR, interprets (6, 157-158) the three taxes as levied on the four classes of 
dealers in coins, a rather fanciful interpretation of a passage that is not intrin- 
The tax that does not explain itself is the vydji, which is defined elsewhere 
as the royal levy upon the profits made by the trader by unfair means : short 
weights and measures, price-fixing and raising, ete. How this could be made 
out of currency is not at all clear, unless coin-clipping is meant ; and as this 
was forbidden by law, and inhibited by the rapadariake, the one chance of 
increasing a hoard of cash would be by charging interest. Here I am slipping 
further into the realm of pure conjecture, but unless interest be regarded as 
one of the unfair practices, it is difficult to assign an etymology to the modem 
vernacular term for interest : vydéja, which is the semskrta for cheating 
Interest" in the classical language is vrddhi = growth, from which the 
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modern word nnot be derived ; in fact, the Hindi dictionary prepared under 
the auspices of the Nagari Pracirini Sabha derives it from vyája. It is un- 
fortunate that the Artheédstra is not critically dated, and that we have no pro- 
per manual of an older age. But the merchant (vaigya) comes only above 
the Sidra in the caste system, and if the taxes are an indication, he had not 
a very happy time of it under the Arthasástra code, whatever might have been 
the value of an empire in maintaining law and order. His status in the times 
of Buddha seems to have been somewhat higher, and if this speculation has 
any real basis, it might also help account for the crudities of the Mauryan 
period, as compared with the earlier Taxila hoard epoch, which has, at least 
in its weight system, clear survivals from an ancient and predominantly trad- 





ing age; an age when the ksatriya, backed by the theoretical support of the 
brahmana and his monopoly of the art of war, had not as yet im himself 
upon the means of production of the country ; at least, not to the extent of 
regulating the currency. 

What was the period of the assessment? It could hardly have been one 
year, unless there was a veritable hoard of tax-gatherers in those slow-moving 
days. The longest unit of time mentioned in the Arthafástra is the yuga, 
the lustrum of five years (9, 165, 168). Even this seems rather short for the 
examination and taxation. I should have thought that the Roman indiction 
of fifteen years would have been a fairer period, whatever the Maurya empire 
and the Taxilans actually practised. Perhaps, the twelve year cycle was used. 
With the smaller period, our coin-checking system would go back not more 
than a hundred years, say to 417 B.C. For the twelve year cycle, we should get 
something like 500 B.C. for the beginning of the systematic checking of coins, 
I am unable to account for the tremendous number (nearly 400) of the older 
reverse marks, and the precise nature, purpose, and operation of the system 
Із still a puzzle which we cannot discuss here. It seems to me less likely that 
all coins were checked every so manv years than that a coin checked once 
was again after the lapse of the set period. MILNE (22) thinks 
all the reverse marks on the Persian sigloi, (although many of them occur in 
the Taxilan reverse marks) due to Levantine traders. 

It should once again be made clear that the drop of 02 grains per 
indiction (I use the term, without specifying its measure, for the period of 
checking or stamping on the reverse marks) would be too small to be detected 
in the old days. There is considerable overlapping in the distributions of 
weights, But there is every likelihood of the worst coins having been with- 
drawn at the time of the indiction, 


Mr. T. STREENIVAS has given the description of silver punch-marked coins 
found in the Karimnagar district of Hyderabad state (23). It might have 
been possible to determine the average loss of weight from this data had the 
grouping of the coins been in conformity with that of ALLAN or WALSH, and 
had some effort been made to date the hoard The weights given (23, 43-66) 
are rounded off to the nearest grain, which would not make it impossible to 
calculate fairly reliable statistics, but some of the coi 18 described 
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encrusted," and there is no analysis of the provenance ; the description of 
the marks is perfunctory, Mr. STREENIVAS uses CUNNINGHAM's non-existent 
average of 58.56 grains, and gives an undocumented and unproved estimate of 
the loss of 1} gr. per century. I am unable to see how he terminates the 
period of circulation of the coins at " about 150 АС (23, 43). But his esti 
mate of the loss, if it applied to our earlier Taxila hoard, would give the 
indiction as between 12 and 15 years. Without any evidence, I must confess 
to a predilection for the 12-year indiction. 


THE HUN INVASION OF HINDUSTHAN 
By 





The early history of every country abounds in myths and legends, and 
it is the task of historians to sift the nucleus of facts embedded in them. 
Some historians prefer to throw away the baby with the bath, and begin their 
histories with historical periods. But myths and legends are not peculiar to 
prehistoric periods. They have often grown in recent times, and historians 
themselves have sometimes contributed to them. One such instance in Hindu 
history is the myth of the Hun invasion of Hindusthàn, which has been labo- 
riously built up by oriental scholars by wrong identifications and the ur -ritical 
mixing up of various sources. The object of this paper is to discover if pos- - 
sible the nucleus of facts underlying the mosaic myth of the Hun invasion of 


The accepted account of the Hun invasion may be summarised in the 


words of Tara CHAND (A Short History of the Indian People, pp. 97-98) :— 


“Candragupta was succeeded by Kumdragupta I, who mled from 415 
to 455. He successfully maintained the unity of the empire, although he 
had to face serious troubles during the concluding years of his reign, which 
threatened to put an end to the empire. His successor was Skandagupta, 
whose reign witnessed the first irruption of the Huns into India. The Huns 
(or white Ephthalites or Yethas) were a barbarous people who inhabited the 
steppes of Asia, and who migrated in search of pasture lands towards the 
Volga in the west and the Oxus in the south. They overthrew the Kushan 
rulers of Kabul and poured into India. Their first inroads were repelled by 
Skandagupta in A.D. 455, and till his death in A.D. 467 the Huns did not again 
disturb the tranquillity of the empire. During the next ten years three emperors 
ruled in quick succession, but in A.D. 476 Budhagupta became emperor. He 
ruled till AD. 500. The Huns now returned to India in greater force, con- 
quered Gandhàra, and made raids into the Gupta dominions. Their leader, 
Toramana, established his power over Western and Central India and his son, 
gupta lost Malva, but his successor Báláditya, led the Huns from Central 
India. Their final overthrow was achieved by a confederacy of princes led 
by Yasodharman of Mandasor, about A.D. 528. Mihirakula was forced to 
retire to Kashmir where he died." 

The same account is found in greater fulness in V. A. SMITH'S Eariy 
History of India (1924, pp. 316, 317, 326-341, 425-429). But SMITH shows 
less caution, and his appetite for details is so immense that he supplements 
the accounts of Mihirakula's cruelty found in Kalhaga and Hiuen-Tsang with 
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extracts from Gibbon and others relating to the Huns of Turkestan and Europe. 
His chronology is also more incorrect and his sequence of events more inco- 
herent, Thus he places the early Hun incursion at the end of Kumaragupta's 
reign, and their second and more successful raid in Skandagupta's own reign. 
Again, while in one place he makes Mihirakula the king of Gandhara at war 
with Kashmir for three years, in another context Mihirakula becomes the King 
of Kashmir, who attacked and killed the King of Gandhüra. 

No one has so far cared to enquire on what sources these various accounts 
are based. Every historian of Hindusthün has been content to copy them 
with only minor variations. But they involve two assumptions—(1) The 
Huns invaded Hindusthàn, (2) Toramána and Mihirakula were Huns. Let 
us examine each of these in detail. 


The Hünas are mentioned in the Vismu-Purána (ii. 3.) among the fron- 
tier tribes of ancient Hindusthin and are supposed to have been the same 
tribe fho are known in Chinese History as the Hiung-nu, in Europe as Huns, 
in the Avesta as Hunus, and in Persian history as the Ye-tha. As early as 

75 a.c., the Hiung-nu are found near Kashgar to the north of Hindusthan 
besieging the Chinese general Keng Kong (Heou Han chou, ch. xlix, p. 6). 
In the Reghuvamnga (iv. 66-68), Kalidasa mentions Hünas among the northern 
tribes conquered by Raghu. We do not know when they conquered Gandhara 
But in 520 A.C. the Chinese traveller Sung-Yun found ruling there Lae-Lih 
whom the Yethas set up as king two generations before (e. 470 a.c.). Не 
is said to have been an anti-Buddhist and for the last 3 years to have been 
at war with Kapin (S. BEAL : Si-yu-Ki, vol. I, pp. xcix-c). Kapin (Kapiéa) 
has been wrongly identified with Kashmir. We find further information re- 
garding the Huns in Gandhára in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes. This work must be dated 535 A. C, as it refers to the death of 
Timotheus the younger as a recent event, and to Theodosius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, as resident in Constantinople (Tr. McCRINDLE, pp. 351-353). 
Cosmas writes :—'" Higher up in India, that is, farther to the north, are the 
White Huns. The one called Gollas when going to war takes with him, it is 
said, no fewer than two thousand elephants and a great force of cavalry. He 
is the lord of India, and oppressing the people forces them to pay tribute " 
(ibid, pp. 370-371). This passage has been deemed to support the current 
account of the Hun invasion of Hindusthán. But Hindusthün in ancient times 
included Gandhüra, and a King of Gandhára might be plausibly called the 
lord of Hindusthün. That the Hun rule did not, however, extend east of 
Gandhara is quite clear by Cosmas himself, when he writes later on 
“ The river Phison separates all the countries of India (lying along its course) 
from the country of the Huns” (ibid, p. 372), and the identity of Phison is 
revealed in another passage. " The river Indus, that is the Phison, which 
discharges into the Persian Gulf, forms the boundary between Persia and 
India" (ibid,p. 366). It is thus quite clear that the Huns were in 535 ruling 
Gandh&ra, but not east of the Indus, and their King Gollas must have been 

successor of Lae-Lih (520). But oriental scholars have without reason 
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i Lae-Lih with Gollas, and Gollas with Mihirakula, apparently on the 
bare similarity in sound between Gollas, and the latter part of Mihirakul: 

Before enquiring into the identity and history of Mihirakula, we may 
see what evidence is available for the Hun invasion of Hindusthàn. The un- 
dated Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta (J. F. FLEET : Gupta Inscriptions, 
No. 13) states that the earth shook when Skandagupta joined in battle with 
the invading Huns. It is evidently this same battle that is referred to in the 
Junagadh inscription of the same king and the Gupta years 136-138 (ibid, 
no. 14), which says that even his vanquished foes in Mlecchadesa, their pride 
humbled to the root, sang his praises. It is therefore certain that as early 
as G.E. 136, the Huns attempted to invade Hindusthin. But Skandagupta in- 
flicted on them such a decisive defeat that they had to retreat to their own 
country 

The Huns are also mentioned in the undated Mandasor inscription of 
Yaéodharman (ibid, no. 33), which says in poetic language :—'" Yaéodharman 
ruled over lands that the world-conquering Guptanáüthas never won, and that 
did not recognize the suzerainty of the Hürüdhipas, whose edicts were obeyed 
by many Kings. His sway extended from the Brahmaputra in the east and 
mountain Mahendra in the south to the Himalayas in the north and the sea 
in the west. His head bowed to none save Siva ; his shoulders protected the 
Himalayas like a fortress, thereby making it insuperable to invaders ; and 
even King Mihirakula bowed at his feet. That King Yaéodharman set up 
this pillar of victory." Thus Yaéodharman claims to have ruled over the 
whole of Northem Hindusthün, including lands that had never owned the 
sway of Guptas and Huns, and to have subdued even Mihirakula. The refer- 
ence to Guptas and Huns is separated from the reference to Mihirakula by 
the mention of the extent of his realm. This inscription therefore not only 
fails to support the theory of Mihirakula having been a Hun, but seems to 
indicate clearly that Mihirakula was neither a Gupta nor a Hun. Unlike the 
Guptas and Huns, Mihirakula was a powerful contemporary King. The 
Mandasor inscription of Ya$odharman dated Mé&lva year 589 (532 AC.) 
informs us that YaSodharman was the founder of his own family (&tma- 
vaméa), that he was also called Vishnuvardhana, and that he acquired the 
titles Rajadhirija and Paramesvara by conquering many eastern and northern 
Kings (ibid, no. 35). But it does not refer to his western conquests, the 
extent of his realm or to his victory over Mihirakula, These latter achieve- 
ments must therefore be dated after 532 a.c. There is no indication in either 
of these inscriptions that the Huns ever succeeded in conquering lands east of 
the Indus. The only other inscription that refers to the Huns is that of the 
later Gupta Adityavarman (c. 650 a.c.), who speaks of the elephants of a 
Maukhari King as having overthrown the Hun army in battle (ibid, no. 42). 
This Maukhari King, was probably Sarvavarman (553 AC), who might have 
helped Yasodharman in an expedition against the Huns of Gandhára. The 
evidence of the inscriptions therefore points only to one attempted Hun in- 
vasion of Hindusthan, resulting in their severe defeat at the hands of Skand: 
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It may be asked, if the Huns never ruled east of the Indus, who were 
Toramága and Mihirakula. Let us ne the evidence on this point. We 
have two inscriptions of Toramaina himself and one of Mihirakula. The first 
is the Eran inscription of Toraméina’s first regnal year (ibid, no. 36), which 
records that Dhanyavisnu, the younger brother of M&trivishnu, who was dead, 
built a temple of Narayana. The terms in which Toramana 1% mentioned are 
noteworthy ‘famous and resplendent Maharajadhiraja Sri Toramana.’ 
Nothing in this inscription indicates that Toram&ga was a foreigner, much less 
a Hun : and the fact that in his very first year he is found to have been King 
of Eran (C. P.), in the heart of the Gupta empire and so far from Gandhara 
seems indeed to indicate the contrary. His predecessors in Eran were Budha- 
gupta and Bhanugupta, as their inscriptions of Gupta years 165 and 191 are 
found there (ibid, nos. 19 and 20). In fact, the former records that in Gupta 
year 165, the Dhanyavisgu mentioned above and his elder brother Matri- 
visgu who was then living erected a dhvajastambha to Janardana. The inter- 
val, therefore, between Budhagupta and Toram&ga could not have been more 
than the period of a man's lifetime. The second inscription of T oramxia was 
found at Kura in the Salt Range ( Epigraphia Indica, vol. 1, no. 29). It records 
the erection of a vihàra for the benefit, among others, of Rája Mahàrája Tora- 
mina Sháhi Jaüvla and his sons and daughters. ‘This indicates that neither 
Toramána nor his sons were persecutors of Buddhism, even if they were not 
Buddhists themselves ; and the titles Raja and Maharaja together with Shahi 
and Jaüvla indicate that he was a Hindu King of Persian origin, like the 
Sakas Pahlavas, and not a Hun. The two inscriptions taken together 
lead to the inference that Toramága ruled from Punjab in the west to C. P. 
in the east. ‘The only inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta inscriptions, no. 37) 
was found at Gwalior in Central Hindusthin and is dated in his 15th year. 
It refers to Toramága as a famous king, full of good qualities, truthful, chari- 
table valiant’ and just ; and to Mihirakula as his son, of unequalled valour, 
famous, a credit to his lineage, a remover of others woes and a bull among 
kings. These complimentary references and the post-Gupta period of these 
inscriptions lead us to identify this Mihirakula with the famous king who was 
YaSodharman’s contemporary ; and it is certain that Toramága and his son 
Mihirakula were neither barbarians nor tyrants like the Huns. The evidence 
of their numerous coins only confirms these inferences. One of them is dated 
in Toramága's 52nd year (E. J. RaPson : Indian coins, pl. IV. 16). He 
must therefore have had a long and peaceful reign, and, as the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion indicates, he left his realm intact to his son, who ruled for at least 15 
years. He cannot have hence come as the leader of a savage horde of Huns. 

The place of Toram&na and Mihirakula in Hindu chronology is deter- 
mined by the facts that, on the one hand Toramépa's first year is later than 
the Gupta year 191, when Eran was still in the hands of the Guptas, and that, 
on the other Mihirakula was defeated by Yaéodharman. Let us see if we 
can determine their dates more closely still, In the Jain Herivamsa Purana 
composed by Jinasena in Saka 705 — 783 A. C. (ch. 66, st. 52), the Guptas are 
said to have ruled altogether for 221 years, that thereafter Kalkiraja ruled 
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for 42 years, and that he in turn was succeeded by Ajitanjaya, who ruled from 
Indrapura (Indore) (ibid, ch. 60, st, 491-492). Gunabhadra, in his Uttara- 
burüma, composed before S$aka 820-808 a.c. (ch. 77, st. 35) gives further 
details regarding Kalkirhja. He appeared in the year 1000 after Vira-nirvana, 
in Fataliputra, as the son of King Situpala ; he was also known as Catur- 
mukha ; he ruled over the whole earth ; and he lived for 70 years and ruled 
for 40 years; his son was the wise Ajitanjaya (ibid, ch. 76, st. 397-401 and 
428). Kalkirija is also said to have oppressed the people; but the only 
instance of his oppression, given by Gunabhadra, is his refusal to exempt 
Jain monks from taxes; and we are not convinced that Kalkirája was there- 
fore a bad king. Kalkirüja is definitely placed in the year 1000 after the 
Vira-nirvana, which Jinasena dates 605 years 5 months before Sakaraja, i.e. 
in 528 p.c. (Harivamáa, ch. 60, st. 551 ). Kalkirija must therefore be dated 
in 1000-527—473 a.c. He is said to have directly succeeded the Guptas, and 
to have ruled long. But from Inscriptions we have seen that it was Tora- 
mana who almost directly succeeded the Guptas and ruled long. Toramáms 
may therefore be reasonably identified with Kalkiraja, and he must have 
been the son of King Siéupála of Pataliputra. Si&upüla was probably the 
general of the last Gupta king, who used his military power to usurp the 
Magadha throne, like Pushyamitra Sunga ; and we do have an inscription of 
Séupüla at Pahladpur (U. P.), which says that he was famed for his vic- 
tories, the protector of Kshattradharma, and the general of the King's army 
(Gupta inscriptions, no. 57), and was therefore issued before he became king 

If it is accepted that Toramáma was the son of Sisupüla, it follows that 
he cannot have been a Hun. The Jain chronicles, which dilate on the wicked- 
ness of Kalkirija, would not have failed to allude to his Hun origin, if he 
had been a Hun. The Pahladpur inscription refers to Sifupila as Pürthi- 
vanika-palah (the protector of the King’s army). In this epithet, Dr. FLEET 
saw a reference to his Parthian origin, taking it to mean ‘The Parthian 
general. If this interpretation is accepted Siéupála and his descendants 
could not have been Huns. If it is not accepted, there is in this inscription 
another epithet of Sisupála ° Kshattra-saddharma-pálah ' (the protector of 
Kshattriyadharma), which can apply only to a Kshattriya Hindu or a 
Parthian, never to a Hun. ‘The Parthian military governors were called 
satraps (Kshattrapa). There is in fact no evidence of any kind that Tora- 
mana and Mihirakula were Huns. 

It may be argued that Hieun-Tsang and Kalhana do attribute fiendish 
qualities to Mihirakula. But even they never once hint that he was a Hun 
King; and there are reasons to think that the Toramága and Mihirakula 
they mention are different from the loramága and Mihirakula of Yaso- 
dharman's time. Kalhanpa, in his Kajataranging (1148 a.c.), says of Tora- 
mana that he was the son of Sreshthasena (also called Pravarasena I and 
Tunjina), and the younger brother of Hiranya, King of Kashmir ; that Tora- 
mana was only yuvaraja under Hirapya ; that, for stopping the circulation 
of Hiranya's coins and issuing dináras in his own name, he was imprisoned 
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by his brother and died in prison; that, when Hiranya died without issue, 
Sri Harsha Vikramaditya Sakiri, Emperor of Ujjain, sent Mitrigupta to 
rule over Kashmir; that when Sri Harsha died 5 years later, Matrigupta 
abdicated in favour of Toramánpa's son Pravarasena II, who had been living 
in exile; and that Pravarasena JI, after conquering many kings, reinstated 
Siliditya Pratipasila, son of Sri Harsha Vikramaditya, who had been expelled 
by his enemies (iii. 97-330). Thus Toramina of Kashmir was only a yuva- 
raja and never ruled as king over Central Hindusthin for 52 years, and his 
son was Pravarasena II of Kashmir, who reinstated Sifiditya Pratapa4ila, 
son of Sri Harsha Vikramfditya of Ujjain, and not Mihirakula of Gwalior, 
who was defeated by Yafodharman of Malva. Kalhapa's Toramü&na was 
therefore different from Toramüna of Central Hindusthan. CUNNINGHAM 
pointed this out as long ago as 1893, and in reply Smith could only say, "I 
confess that I feel sceptical as to the existence of two contempor Tora- 
manas in North India in a.p. 520." (JASB, vol. 63, pt. 1, p. 196). But there 
is no evidence to date the Toramfina of Kashmir in 520 a.c., even if Kal- 
hana's date (90-120 4.c.) for him is not accepted 

Kalhana also mentions a Mihirakula of Kashmir, whom he places not in 
220 A.C. but long before in 705-635 B.c. Of this Mihirakula, he says that he 
belonged to the Gonanda dynasty; that he was the son of Vasukula and 
grandson of Hiranyakula ; that he conquered all Hindusthàn as far as Sim- 
hala in the south and Lata in the west ; that he built the Mihireévara temple 
at Srinagar, and fou a city Mihirapura; that he gave agraháras to 
Gandhára Brühmins ; that he was very cruel and killed 3 crores of men, wome 
and children ; that at the end of his life he repented and re-established ürya- 
dharma in a land over-run by Mlecchas and burnt himself (Réjatarangini, 
i 288-313). This Mihirakula was the son of Vasukula and not of Tora- 
mápa, and was king of Kashmir and not of Central Hindusthin. He also 
lived several centuries before YaSodharman. He was therefore different from 
Toramánga's son Mihirakula. But he too was not a Hun, but a Gonandiya. 

Let us now see what Hiuen-Tsang has to say. In his Si-yu-ki (Tr. S. 
BEAL, i. 167-172), we are told that ‘some centuries ago', King Mihirakula 
ruled over Hindusthin from Ѕакаја (Sialkot); that he subdued all the 
neighbouring provinces without exception ; that he issued an edict throughout 
the five Sindhus to overthrow the law of Buddha: that Baladitya of Maga 
dha thereupon refused to pay tribute and retired to an island ; that Mihira 
kula pursued him, but was taken captive in an ambush ; that, at the request 
of Bàlàditya's mother, Mihirakula's life was spared; that, as meanwhile, 
his brother had usurped the kingdom, Mihirakula took refuge in Kapin, whose 
king received him with kindness; that Mihirakula repaid this kindness with 
ingratitude by stirring up revolt against him and usurping his throne, after 
killing him; and that he then killed the Gandhára king, destroyed stüpas 
and sanghdramas, and slew 9 crores of men on the Sindhu river, This 
Mihirakula seems to be identical with Kalhana’s Mihirakula. Both were 
kings of Kashmir (Sialkot is on the borders of Kashmir and might have 
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formerly belonged to it), both lived some centuries before c. 640 a.c, and 
both were great conquerors and persecutors, killing crores of men. The addi- 
tional details given by Hiuen-Tsang might have been handed down by 
authentic Buddhist tradition. But Hiuen-Tsang's Mihirakula could not have 
been the son of Toram&na, who lived only one century and not several cen- 
turies before Hiuen-Tsang, and who, according to the Kura insc 

at least a patron of Buddhism, even if he was himself a Saiva, as the bull 
symbol and ‘ Jayatu vrishah" legend on his coins indicate. Anyhow there is 
nothing to show that Toramüma's son persecuted Buddhism. It has been 
argued that the words ‘some centuries ago’ in Hiuen-Tsang’s account of 
Mihirakula might be a mistake. But WATTERS has proved (On Yuan 
Chwang's travels in India, i. 288-290) that it is not a mistake. He has cited 
other Chinese authorities to confirm the correctness of this statement. In 
Lien-hua-mien-ching (translated into Chinese in 574 acc. ch. 2, no. 465), 
Mihirakula is said to have persecuted Buddhism and to have been succeeded 
by seven Buddhist devaputras in Kapin. These seven devaputras of Kapin 
are evidently the later Kushans, who ruled in Gandhara and Kapiéa, and 
called themselves Devaputras. Mihirakula must therefore have been a later 
Kushan himself and lived seven generations before the later Kushans became 
extinct in c. 400 A.c. He may therefore be safely dated in c. 250 A.c, His 
persecution of Buddhists in Kapin is confirmed by Fu-fa-tsong yt-yuan- 
ching (translated into Chinese in 472 A.C. ch. 6, no. 1340). If a work trans- 
lated into Chinese in 472 A.c. mentions Mihirakula as a persecutor of Bud- 
dhists, it would be absurd to date him 50 years later in 520 A.C. The Chih- 
yu-lu (ch. 3) gives the exact date, when Mihirakula beheaded the 23rd 
! hist patriarch Simha, as 259 a.c., and this agrees with the date already 
arrived at 


It is therefore certain that the Mihirakula of Kalhana and Himen-Tsang 
was not Toramána's son and that he lived in c. 250 A.C. and not Im €. 520 A.C 
But he is said to have been defeated by Baladitya of Mag: and, because 
Narasimhagupta, who ruled between the Gupta years 148 and 154, bears 
the title Baladitya on his coins, Hiuen-Tsangs Biladitya has been identified 
with Narasimhagupta ; and there is a controversy among oriental scholars 
as to whether Yasodharman or Narasimhagupta is entitled to the credit of 
defeating Mihirakula. SMITH supposed a confederacy to defeat Mihirakula. 
FLEET thought that Mihirakula was defeated on two separate occasions, by 
Yaéodharman and by Narasimhagupta. But Hiven-Tsang’s ditya lived 

some centuries ago ' and could not therefore have been Narasimhagupta. In his 
passage relating to Nalanda, Hiuen-Tsang says (Si-yu-ki, Tr. S. BEAL, ii 
168-170), that not long after Buddha nirvana, a former King Sakréiditya 
built a sanghirama in Nalanda ; then his son Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, 
Baladitya, his son Vajra and then a king of Central Hindusthàn built each 
a sangharama in Nalanda. Hiuen-Tsang’s disciple Hwui Li in his Life oj 
Hiuen Tseng (Tr. S. BEAL, pp. 110-112), places Sakraditya 700 years before 
his own time, ie. in c. 50 в.с. This date may not be correct. But Baladitya, 
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who was Sakrüditya's 3rd descendant could not anyhow have lived only 200 
years before Hiuen-Tsang. Again supposing Narasimhagupta was the Bali 
ditya of Hiuen-Tsang, how could he have ruled between only the Gupta 
years 148 and 154, and at the same time have defeated Mihirakula, 
who could not have begun to rule before the Gupta year 191+52=243, nearly 
a century later? Lastly, if Biliditya is identified with Narasimhagupta, with 
whom are Sakraditya, Buddhagupta, Tathigatagupta and Vajra to be identi 
fied? It has been proposed to identify Sakrüditya with Kum&ragupta I 
Mahendráditya and Buddhagupta with Buddhagupta. But the Chinese 
transliterations for Buddha (aveiér) and Budha (planet) are different; 
and, accepting the proposed identifications, the order of the Gupta Kinga 
would be Kumāragupta I, Budhagupta, X, Narasimhagupta and Y, while 
the order ascertained from Gupta coins and inscriptions is Kuméragupta I 
Skandagupta, Puragupta, Narasimhagupta, Kumdragupta II, Budhagupta 
and Bhanugupta. Another point to be noted is that the Guptas were mostly 
Vaishnavas, while the kings mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang were all Buddhists. 
Balàditya of Hiuen-Tsang must therefore be a pre-Gupta King, who ruled 
not later than c. 250 AC.; and the King of Central Hindusthan who suc- 
ceeded his son Vajra, was probably the first Gupta King. This date for 
Baliditya, it will be seen, agrees with the date already arrived at for his con- 
temporary Mihirakula, the famous persecutor of Buddhism. We may there- 
fore conclude that Yasodharman and Báladitya defeated two different Mihira- 
kulas, that the Huns invaded Hindusthàn in Gupta year 136, but were deci- 
sively defeated by Skandagupta and never ruled east of the Indus, and that 
Toramina and Mihirakula wera not Huns but Parthians or Kshattriyas. 
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Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosdcariye, edited by Dharmanand Kosamet, with a 
Foreword by K, M. MUNSHI; Part I: Text (Bharatiya Vidyā Series, Vol, I). 
Royal 8vo xviii, 512. Price Rs. 12-8-0. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri 
Bombay, 1940, 


As the President of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Mr. MUNSHI, in his Fore- 
word introduces this Volume under review as the first of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Series on which the Vidya Bhavan has embarked within two years of its 
career. It is doubtful if any Series could have been inaugurated with a more 
worthy or a better edited text in or outside India: it is indeed a fortunate cir 
cumstance that the Board of Editors of this Series could get the co-operation 
of so eminent a Pali scholar as Prof. Dharmanand KosAMBI in the publication of 
Visuddhimogga which he has made his own after a life-time's activity on its study 
and interpretation. It is doubtful if a better text of Visuddhimagga could be 
established with the material at the disposal of the Editor; for even after preparing 
a critical edition in Roman characters for the Harvard Oriental Series Prof. KOSAMBI 
has utilized fresh material from Burma and Siam. Of course the full evaluation 
of the critical methods employed in the editing of the text must await the critical 
apparatus and the full variants of a significant character promised in the second 
volume with an accompanying commentary, Prof. KOSAMBI's main contribution 
will essentially be in this commentary wherein he will utilize his unrivalled knowledge 
of Pali sources, 





The main features of the present edition consist in the numbering of para- 
graphs, identification of quotations as far as possible, use of punctuation, and 
preservation of manuscript usage as far as feasible In a learned Preface the 
Editor gives us an account of the Life of Buddhaghosa which appeared previously 
as an article in the journal Bharatiya Vidya (1, 113-119) and among the facts 
established is that Buddhaghosa could not have been a Brahmin, that he was 
originally an inhabitant of the Telugu country, and probably a farmer. 

The excellent printing and the neat get-up go a long way to establish the 
present series as one of the best produced in this country, and both the Editor 
and the Editorial Board are to be congratulated upon this fine achievement in 
Indian scholarship. We look forward to the publication of the second volume 
which will really give us the critical part of the Editor's work. The interpretative 
aspect of scholarship which is rightly stressed by the President of the Bhavan, 
though an essential part of critical scholarship, may at times be purely traditional, 
divorced from its true historical perspective. Modern scholarship has to steer clear 
between the western type which sacrifices tradition at the altar of history and the 
orthodox Indian type which sacrifices history at the altar of tradition. The golden 
mean between the two extremes is perhaps the ideal aimed at even by Lord 
Buddha in his rational-intuitive approach to Life's problems, and it is hoped that 
the Editor of this Volume will combine within himself the Pandit's knowledge 
with the critical methods of the Western Scholar to give us an authoritative inter- 
pretation of this Viswddhimegga which has been the mainstay of Buddhistic thought 
in the Hinayana system. This first volume of the Bharatiya Vidya Series augurs 
well for the future of the Bhavan and the Board of Editors will be hard put to 
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D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, edited by Bimala Churn LAw ; Indian Research Institute, 

170 Manicktalla Street, Calcutta, 1940. Royal Bvo, xxx, 382. 

It is rare in the history of Indian scholarship that both father and son should 
not only distinguish themselves in certain branches of Indology and particularly 
History and Archeology, but also receive the graceful tributes of their fellow scholars 
all over the world in the shape of presentation volumes contaming choice papers of 
research value from some of the most eminent scholars specializing in different 
but allied spheres, Professor Devadatta BHANDARKAR has nobly followed in the 
footsteps of his truly great father, the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal BHANDARKAR, 
and it is in the fitness of things that he should ve a Volume of Indological 
papers on the occasion of his 60th year. But this is perhaps the first occasion 
in India when the son succeeds the father in receiving this most coveted honour 
which scholars can confer on any individual. Edited by Dr. LAw and printed by 
the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, the D. R. Bhandarkar Volume is indeed 
one of the best Festschrifts produced in India, and is worthy of the scholar to 
whom it is presented by his admirers, friends and pupils. 

The initial article describes BHANDARKAR as a scholar, as an archeological 
officer and a University Professor. Having passed his B.A. in the Deccan College, 
Poona, in 1896, his attention was drawn to the Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold Medal 
and Prize in the Bombay University for the year 1897 for which the topic assigned 
that year was ‘A brief Survey of the Ancient Towns and Cities of Maharastra 
country in the pre-Mahomedan period, ie, 1000 Ap." This was the beginning of 
his interest in History and Archeology. In 1904 he joined the Archzological depart- 
ment as Assistant Archeological Surveyor and took charge of the Western Circle 
in 1911 as Superintendent. About this time the well-known journal Indian Antiquary 
was passing through a difficult period, and the co-editorship which was thrust 
upon BHANDARKAR was not only a sign, in those days of anti-Indian feeling in 
all lines of scientific activity, of recognition of Indian merit, but proved also a 
means of galvanizing it into activity and bringing it to a higher standard of efficiency, 
He continued in this capacity till 1922. In 1912 he was awarded the Sir James 
Campbell Gold Medal by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
thus became the first Indian and the second scholar to receive so great an honour, 
his predecessor being Sir Aurel STEIN, In 1917 he accepted the invitation of Sir 
Asutosh MOOKERJEE to join the University of Calcutta as the first Carmichael 
essor of Ancient Indian History and Culture in which capacity he retired in 
1936. The stopping of the publication of the Indian Antiquary was greatly felt 
by BHANDARKAR and his attempts to revive those activities resulted in the found 
ation of the Indian Culture and the Indian Research Institute. It is therefore 
all the more fitting that the Indian Research Institute should be instrumental in 
bringing out this Volume under the able editorship of Dr. B. C. LAW. 

There are altogether fifty contributions commencing with the short paper of 
MM. Dr. Ganganath JHA. Epigraphy is represented by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
SASTRI on the Tribhuvanam Sanskrit Inscription of Kulottunga; Prof. Ks CHATTO- 
PADHYAYA on Epigraphic Notes; Dr. Konow on a new Charsadda Inscription and 
Barva on the Edicts of Aéoka, to mention a few only. Archeology and Art are 
SASTRI on an old Hero-Stone of Kathiawag-Gujarat, ACHARYA on Art and Science 
KEITi, PrerLuski, and F. W. THOMAS. Among other subjects included in the 
during his long scholarly career 126 wise B Wee MM NOR e En Се 
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we have learned to associate with the Baptist Mission Press and the Indian Research 
Institute. It contains within itself suggestions which will require a life-time of 
work, and this is truly its great value; we hope that Prof. BHANDARKAR and his 
Circle of friends, admirers and pupils will themselves pave the way to a better 
understanding of India's cultural heritage and just appreciation of her greatness. 
It was the late Sir Ramakrishna who was responsible for the interest now shown 
in Sanskritic studies in India on modern scientific lines, and it is no less true that 
his son has been largely responsible for the placing of Indian history on scientific 
lines, We have thus a tradition connected with the name of BHANDARKAR, now 
associated with the Institute in Poona; let us hope that Prof. BHANDARKAR will 
amply justify the expectation raised by this comparison and live to fulfil the many 
cherished dreams of his scholarly career for the full hundred years of the ancient 
Rsis of India. We must not fail to congratulate Dr. Law on his magnificent 
efforts and the fine volume which has resulted from them. 

S. M. KATRE 


The Satkhanddgama of Puspadanta and Bhittabali with the commentary Dhavalā oj 
Virasena : Vol. I Satprarüpapa, edited with introduction, translation, notes and 
indexes by Hiralal JAIN, assisted by Pandits PHOOLCHANDRA and HIRALAL Shastri, 
with the co-operation of Dr. A. N. UPADHYE and Pandit DEVAKINANDAN. Super 
Royal 8vo, 10, iv, 9, 410, 28. Jain Sahitya Uddhiraka Fund Karyalaya, 
Amraoti, 1939. Price Ra 10/- 

Professor JAIN needs no introduction to the scholarly world; he is one of 
our chief authorities for late Middle Indo-Aryan literature and founder-editor of 
two series wherein some important Apabhrarhéa literature has found a place. It is 
therefore a memorable event that at last we have in print one of the most important 
and voluminous works for which the only manuscripts in existence were at the 
Jain pontifical seat of Mudbidri in South Kanara, carefully preserved and guarded 
even from the Jain scholars themselves. It was principally due to the interest 
shown by the late Seth Manikchand of Bombay since his visit to this place in 1886 
and the generous response of the Jain community to defray the expenses of making 
copies of the manuscripts under the stringent conditions laid down by the pontifical 
authorities that such copies were at all available. The story of this venture is 
narrated by the Editor in his Hindi introduction and the main actors in this 
important drama are Seths MANIKCHAND and HIRACHAND, BRAHMASURI Sastri 
GAJAPATI Sastri, LOKANATH Sastri, Pandits DEVARAJ, BRAHMAYYA and NEMIRAJ, 
VIJAYACANDRA and SITARAM 

According to the Digambara tradition the only surviving pieces of the original 
Jain canon of twelve Angas are preserved in the trilogy entitled Dhavalà, Jayadha- 
vala and Makddhevala. The Safkhandagama summarising the teaching of the fifth 
Ahga Viühapammatti and the twelfth Anga Dif/hivada as known to Dharasena was 
reduced to writing by two sages known as Puspadanta and Bhütabali in Sutra 
form ; Puspadanta composed the first 177 sütras embodied in the present edition 
of Satprariipand while Bhütabali wrote out the remaining of the 6000 sütras The 
date of Dharasena lies between the lst and 2nd centuries of the Christian Era 
according to the findings of Prof. JAIN 

There are altogether six commentaries on Satkhandágma, the last being Dhavalà 
and the first being Parikarma by Kundakunda. The remaining commentators are, 
according to Indranandi's statement in his Srutüvatüra Sámakunda, Tumbulura 
Samantabhadra and Bappadeva. None of these is now available, although traces 
of the earlier five are seen in existing literature. Taking Kundakunda's period to be 
the 2nd century AD., Prof. JAIN assigns the period of the 3rd to the 6th centuries 
to the four intervening commentaries. | 

As regards Virasena Prof. JAIN is oí the opinion that a careful study of the 
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corrupt colophon suggests the completion of the work on the 13th day of the 
bright half of Karttika in the Saka year 738 or 8th October 816 Ap. Thus the 
Dhasali must have been composed in the first quarter of the Sth century ap. The 
volume oí 60,000 &lokas took about 21 years to complete, since Virasena's pupil 
Jinasena mentions at the end of Jayadhavalà that he completed that commentary 
in the Saka year 759. Virasena and his pupil Jinasena were both prolific writers, 
the first completing his philosophical prose writing amounting to 92,000 $lokas in 
the course of 31 years and the second writing the Jayadhavals in 40,000 &lokas, 
the beautiful poem Parívübhywdaya and the Sanskrit Adtpurana. 

The language of Dhavalü represents according to the classification of FISCHEL 
Jain Sauraseni. It is unfortunate that this important text had to be edited from a 
stolen transcript and several copies made from this transcript while the only old 
and authentic text lies inaccessible to scholars at Mudbidri. Prof. Jain has had 
ample opportunities of studying the science of textual criticism from these modem 
pies made from the single transcript and his observations on such divergences would 
be welcome in succeeding volumes. 

The magnificent Hindi introduction deals with the history of the publication 
of works like the Dhevald, description of the transcript copies utilized in editing 
the Dhkavald of which ten are mentioned, peculiarities in the orthography of these 
mss, the authorship of Satkhandügama, the heirarchy of the àcáryas, the determin- 
ation of the Nirvana of Mahavira, the author of Dhavald, earlier comments 
the literature available to Dhaveld and Jayedhaveld, introduction to the topics dealt 
with in Safkhandügama, special introduction to Satprariipana, the language of the 
text, and conclusion. This in brief summarises the main findings of the Editor. 

The importance of Dhavala and Jayedhavalé cannot be overestimated for our 
understanding of the original Jain doctrines and for a study of Middle Indo-Aryan 
as utilized by Jain sources. It is a singular coincidence that Prof. JAIN who has 
been responsible for ishing many Apabhrarhéa texts in critical editions should 
now offer to the public this first volume of what may eventually be een as 
the greatest discovery in Indian scholarship within the Middle Indo-Aryan һе 
although the mss. evidence is not quite conclusive as regards the actual forms. For 
a proper survey of Jain doctrines, whether Svetàmbara or Digambara, before the 
schism took place, it will prove to be indispensable. 

The utility oí the text has been greatly increased by a Hindi translation and 
notes and commentary. Prof, Jain has added considerably to the already great 
service he has rendered to Jain scholarship and particularly to Indo-Aryan linguistics. 
It is to be hoped that he will be given sufficient e agement by the learned 
public to complete this major piece of work, involving great expense and time. 
We congratulate the Jain Sahitya Uddharaka Fund Karyalaya and Shrimant Seth 
Laxmichand SHITABRAI for undertaking this publication and presenting the first 
volume in such beautiful print. No of either Middle Indo-Aryan or Jain 





Excavations al Harappa, by M. S. Vats. The Government of India Press, Calcutta. 

Price Rs. 50/6- or 77 s. 

Mr. Madho Sarup VATS is a senior member of the Archzological Survey in 
India. He has written two sumptuous volumes on the work he has done at Harappa 
in the District of Montgomery in the Punjab. The prolific ancient site of Harappa 
was first attacked by the late R. B. Daya Ram SAHANI but it eventually fell to the 
lot of. Mr. Madho Sarup VATS to explore it on a large scale and for a fairly long 

There will be no exaggeration in saying that he has succeeded in justifying 
the trust the Imperial Government had placed in Indian scholars when entrusting 
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to them the difficult work of exploring the pre-historic sites in India on scientific 
lines. There was a time when Indologists from the West used to say that Indians 
were not capable of excavating ancient sites scientifically nor were they accurate epi- 
graphists and editors. There are die-hards even now. But thanks to the achieve- 
ments of some of us including Mr. VATS these charges have been falsified. I have 
personally seen Mr. Madho Sarup VATS at the site digging with his own hands 
by his large knife, mot the merciless dagger of a butcher ready to disembowel 
the entrails of a slaughtered animal, but the blunt and still sharp knife of an explorer 
opening the relics of the hoary past from the womb of the mother earth. The gold 
ornaments were taken out by him in my presence in 1929. How careful an excavator 
he is he has amply proved by the finds he made not only at Harappa but at 
Mohen-jo-Daro as well. At Harappa he had to work quite independently. He 
worked with laudable zeal and with remarkable success. The two volumes before us 
amply testify to his capacity for excavating old sites on scientific lines. 

The first volume describes the excavations and the finds in detail while the 
second gives the illustrations shown in one hundred and thirty-nine plates. The 
illustrations are excellent and do credit to those who produced them. The selection 
of photographs and the arrangement of specimens in the plates are commendable. 
A glance at them will enable us to form a good idea of the advanced culture of the 
pre-historic inhabitants of the Indus Valley. The lucid account which Mr. VATS 
has given of the various antiques which he and his collaborators recovered from 
the extensive and fascinating ancient site, the exploration of which fell to his lot, 
will suffice to show what Harappa has contributed to the study of the Proto-Indian 
Civilization. The torso of a nude male figure in red sand-stone would alone suffice 
to illustrate the ‘acme of perfection" in plastic art which was reached by the Hipis 
in ancient India, The structural remains are very few in Harappa. This is chiefly 
due to some of the brickdiggers employed by certain contractors for getting readymade 
ballast. The great granaries which luckily escaped these foes of archzology have 
been fully described and illustrated in these volumes and the account given will prove 
of immense value to archeologists in understanding similar structures outside India. 

(Ome is ‘not sure how far the observations regarding burial customs are correct. 
Burial in large urns continued in Southern India even in the 8th century of the 
Christian era. In my excavations near Amreli in Kathiawad I found evidences of 
it in the Kshatrapa period of Indian history. I excavated human skeletons buried 
along with Kshatrapa coins. Charred boned in large earthen pots were also found 
along with such coins. The seals, however, found at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro in 
large numbers will set at rest all doubts re. the age of these burials which must be 
treated as chalcolithic. The remarks made about the lisiga-worship are like re- 
peating his masters voice and one can reasonably expect experienced ArCILEOSRORISLS 
to proceed further. The Asuras we know were called Siima-deves or the worshippers 
of Sina ie. 'linga'. But are these pieces really lmgas? I doubt very much if 
they are. Similar remains were found from much later sites, like that of Kausambi 
near Prayága but they are weights and not phallic symbols. They do not resemble 
a male organ even if we think of children or the four ' Kumáras' of the Hindu 
mythology. The holders of the Siíma theory usually think in terms of that symbol 
only. Witness the case of the mile-stones set up during the Mughal rule which are 
taken to be gigantic phallic symbola by such theorists merely because of their curious 
shape! If the Indus civilization is un-Aryan and the people were really Sisma-devas 
one would expect traces of circumcision which according to Vatsyiyana was an andrya 
ог un-Aryan custom. But in spite of all these considerations Mr. M. S. Vats has 
done his work splendidly and is to be congratulated for this achievemen 

















HIRANANDA SASTRI 


ON THE STUDY AND METROLOGY OF SILVER 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS* 


By 
D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona. 


V— CLASSIFICATION BY OBVERSE MARKS: INDUS WEIGHTS. 


can be made to give a little more information this way. I accept WALSH's 
classification of the earlier hoard, but the list given in Table D (3, 50-71) 
is worthless except as a rough guide to App. XI I have had to take App. XI 
again as the final authority, and retabulate the omissions and misclassifications 
of the lists copied first from Table D. From the classification of the last 
section, it is possible to conjecture too much: that if the abnormalities in 
the number of coins as plotted in fig. 2 are significant, then an unusually 
large number of coins reached Taxila at periods of 2-3 and 7-8 indictions 

WALSH's classes A.1, C.1, D.2, D.3, are prominent in the table, the rest 
being represented by comparatively few specimens. Amalgamating the data 
for round and square coins, A.1 is found to contain 207 coins, the distri- 
butions being (by number of reverse marks, starting with blank coins), 29, 
45, 39, 33, 23, 16, 7, 9, 2, 2, 2. That is, these had been checked at Taxila 
over a long period, and were the commonest currency of the region. Now 
C.1 has, according to WALSH's only 70 coins, the distribution by reverse marks 
being 14, 11, 16, 5, 12, 5, 3, 2, 2 Class D. 2 has 88 coins, distributed as 
63, 16, 9. These are from WALSH's Table D, uncorrected. Keeping in mind 
the fact that coins not issued by the rulers of the territory would be quite 
legal, it would seem that the A.l currency was in general use, but that its 
day had already begun to pass; that 0.1 was also a currency of trade but 
less common. Both of these were more distant in time—and therefore, pos- 
sibly in space—than D.2 (D.3 has much the same characteristics), which 
seems to be a fresh and perhaps a local issue. I should like to go deeper 
into this, but not on data as printed in WALSH's memoir. I should have 
taken the sadaracakra as the first criterion, whereas his classes A.1—4AÀ. 34 
contain several forms of this, C.1 has the same cakra as A.l but the other 
marks differ. Finally, D.1, 2, 3, 4, are given with a different royal symbol, 
this makes me so bold as to conjecture that the difference in structure of A.1 
and C.1 is less significant than with D.2, which is really a different issue, indi- 
cating, perhaps, a new dynasty, or a change of government. 

The complete analysis of a single type of currency found in a hoard 
like the older Taxila hoard would be of the utmost interest. But for the 
present, I shall have to abandon it, because it would mean a careful reclassi- 





* Continued from p. 35 of Vol. IV. 
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fication, checking of data, particularly reweighing the coins, and also, alter- а © 
native regrouping and recalculation, just to see which of several hypotheses КРИД 
fits best. All of these are beyond the scope of the present memoir, and as — 3 | 
matters stand just now, beyond the means of the present writer. It would — i 
be, however, worth while to look closer at the that have, as far as 
possible, the same history. For this purpose, I select the following classes i 
with blank reverse: Al, A.19, B.(e)2, 0.1, 0.2, D.3; and several Al with 21 
various reverse marks. In this, | have had to examine WALSH's table р. 0 
more closely, and assign several coins to different groups, on the basis of the == 
plates and his own classification as in App. XI, in particular, Nos. 237, 146, : 
947, 212, 648, 355, 370, 526, 607, 624, 636, 770, and a few others. It would XM 
have been more convenient to pool round and square coins, but as they have ME 
u different histories” at least at the time of manufacture, they are kept sepa- "t 
rate in spite of the resulting smaller numbers and less conclusive statistics. kr 
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The complete table for class 3.1 would be useless because the numbers are 
far too few, and the suspect coins therefore become of great importance. 
‘I have already given a few for the larger numbers in table II, and briefly 
explain the " method" here, leaving the technical terms to be explained 
later. We calculate the mean m and the variance s? for any sample of the 
coins, taking them as given in the data. Then we make the -unproved- as- 
mated for the sample is close enough to the actual value for our purpose. 
Now it is known that standard deviation (square root of the variance) being s 
about 1/22 of the total number in a normally distributed lot should differ 
from the average by 2s or more ; about 1/370 exceed 3s, and 1/17000, 4s. If 
more than the proper number fall outside the ranges, particularly the 3s 
and 4s range, there is good ground for suspicion. We can then reject the 
suspected coin or coins, and recalculate the statistics. The will rarely 
differ by much, but the variance will usually be reduced in a marked fashioi 
The greater this reduction, the better the ground for rejection. On this basis 
coins 1075 and 890 should certainly be rejected in table II, as the recalculated 
Variance would make the adjusted group incompatible even with entirely in- 
dependent groups having the given numbers and variances; the same can be 
said of coin 958 in table III, at a lower—5%—level (in all cases testing 
compatibility by the z test as for independent groups). That is, these coins 
have been treated in an entirely different manner from the rest of their group, 
and have a distinct individual history. I might add that the only way of 
testing a single coin for loss of weight can be by reference to its group. In 
particular, No, 890, weight 43-46 grains, has been reweighed (with four other 
suspects) for Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR by the Curator of the Taxila Museum, 
and found to be correctly entered. It is the lightest coin of the hoard, and 
shows no sign of having been damaged in any way, hence its loss of weight 
must have occurred in antiquity. On the other hand, coin 212 of the blank 
0.3 group, weighs 54-1 instead of 51-1 as entered in WALSH'S tables, and 
though it was not a bad suspect, the mistake was discovered by the method 
outlined at the beginning of this paragraph ; so, I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of numismatists—in spite of the fact that it involves some circular logic 
in reducing a non-normal class to normality by brute force, and that it can 
easily be overdone. I have had to use it without reserve in one case, the 
analysis of Mohenjo-Daro weights. 

Ignoring HemMy’s “ theoretical” conclusions, and taking only the weights 
as actually found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa that come near the Kdrsd- 
pena weights, I construct the following : 

TABLE IV “CLASS D" INDUS WEIGHTS (IN GRAMS) 
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These weights were obtained from HrMMY's tables (7, 591, 596-8; 
25, 602, 607, 677-8), but not without trouble. The figures to two places 
of decimals are from the earlier report (7), and the rest from the later 
one (25), which should have simplified king, being given that the 
final table (25, 676-8) is supposed to give values of all Indus weights found. 
Unfortunately, only two weights of 3-44 grams can be traced, namely DK 
1428 and HR 2191 (7, 597) although three of these are given in succession 
in 25, 678. To make up for this, weight 3-367, numbered DK. 4973 in 
25, 607 is left out altogether in the final table of 25, 678. There are 
two weights of 3-24 gm. in both the earlier report and the final table, 
but one of them has clearly been counted as 2-24 in Table III of the 
first report (7, 591), to give a fictitious class C, which also appears in 
the later reports, always with the. extraordinary label of 8/3 times the 
class A weight; in addition, class C is given in the same tables as with 2 
weights, while in table I (7, 590), it is given as with 9 weights! I have 
accepted both the 3-24 gm. weights. HreMMY ultimately breaks off his class 
D at 3-24-3780 gm. but I have had to take all weights in the 3 gm. class, 
and as there is a large gap above and below those I have chosen, these 
would be sufficient for the purpose of analysis. It would have been helpful 
to know what processes had been used to clean the weights, (if they needed 
cleaning) and whether they are likely to have gained or lost by the long 
burial which has impregnated so many of the other finds at Mohenjo-Daro 
with salt and made them subject to decay upon excavation. 

In the reconstructed table of weights oximating to those of our 
coins, we notice some gaps; between 3-12 and 3-24, and after 3-604. The 
first two weights, and all the weights of the last column, are therefore sus- 
pect @ priori. For ease of calculation, we round off the last place of deci 
mals. Calculating the mean and variance, we find : m= 3-45, = 3728718 
approximately, which gives 8 — -1931 gm., and gives four weights, when we 
should not get more than two, in the class differing by more than 2s from 
the mean value. We can repeat the process discarding the two worst, Le. 
393 апі 3-96 or even the latter, and repeat the process. This procedure 
finally leads us to discard the first two and the last four weights, although 
HEMMY retains 3:780. The final result isn = 31, m.— 3417, 52% = -007353, 
s = -08565 in gram units. As I have said before, one of the 3-24 weights is 
confused, and might be mis-entered ; I am inclined to suspect 3-604 also, be- 
cause it is given (25, 607, DK 7161) as being made of paste, which would 
not seem so likely to remain unchanged as chert or other stone. But I 
must let that pass too. 

In grain units, this is m — 5273, $ = 1-7511, approxima We com- 
pare this with the data of table 1: comparing with the 995 karsápana, we 
find t = 398, P»-6, with the 162 later coins, P>-9. In neither case is the 
difference at all significant. That is, so far as the mean values go, both 
sets of coins could have been meant to be the same as the Indus class D 
weight. But the z test tells a different story, and we find the corresponding 
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values of z as -03417 and 58795. The first is not significant, even on the 
20 per cent. level ie. there is more than one chance in 5 that the Mohenjo- 
Daro system persisted till the time of the first hoard ; the second is significant 






of the earlier Taxila hoard being weighed on much the same kind of balances 
and by much the same sort of weights, as at Mohenjo-Daro some two thou- 
sand and more years earlier; but there is about one chance in a thousand 
that the Mauryan hoard was so weighed, though its average weight is actually 
closer to my Indus average than for the earlier hoard. Whether due to the 
fact that we have a hoard of very poor workmanship, or more probably (re- 
calling the SwINEY collection analysed in section III) because the Mauryan 
period developed rougher standards of accuracy, can be decided only after 
comparing the data for several other hoards. This information, obtained 
after comparing weights actually found in the Indus excavations with the 
Таха find of coins seems to me more conclusive and useful (in spite of the 
curious story it tells of Mauryan crudeness) than HEMMY's result, that 
the theoretical weight of the karsapana of whatever period and locality, was 
about a fourth of another theoretical weight approximately four times as 
much, and that all the coins came from A$oka's mint ! 

Table III gives us little new information on averages, as the significantly 
low group is B(b).1, which is a double obverse group, and expected to be 
well below the;standard weight. If we retain No. 270, and test 13 coins of 
B(e)2 against the ten blank coins of A.19 we find t = 6:4, which is signi- 
ficant. That is, the two sets did belong to different times, or systems 
of weighing, in all probability. We have tested the extremes, however, of the 
square blank coins of Table III, and the explanation would be quite simple : 
the new coins would, being all manufactured at the same time and the entire 
sample weighed against the same weight give smaller variances—due to the 
for different coins. These variances are very small and in fact not com- 
patible with the variance of the entire 995 kársZpamas, for which many dis- 
tinct varieties have been pooled. The z test alone applied to the two vari- 
ances, B(e)2 against A.19, would show a significant difference at the one 
per cent. level and almost at ће 0-1 per cent. : that is, there is less than one 
chance in a hundred and just about one in a thousand that the two lots 
were weighed according to the same scheme. It is to be noticed that the 
variances for any one group with blank reverses are remarkably small. A 
modern sample of 208 freshly minted rupees was tested at the Bombay 
Mint, and I find the variance to be about (+163, the sample being significantly 
skew negative, though the kurtosis is trifling. Of course, the rupee weighs 
180 grains as against the 52-54 grain weights of the kérsaépana; but it is 
clear nevertheless that the ancients did a pretty good job of their coinage, at 
least for the earlier Taxila hoard. WALSH (3, 32) takes the later coins as 
all new at the time of deposit in their hoard, which would show an astound- 
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To verify the theoretical conclusions by experiment, I weighed each specimen 
of a sample of 3000 current rupee coins taken out of circulation at random. 
The average weight was found to decrease with increasing length of circula- 
tion, with about the same regularity as found in our sguare coins. The 
average annual loss of weight is, from this relatively small sample, 0.06258 
gr, which means, roughly, a grain in 16 years. The variances go up with 
age, but the samples of each issue are too small to make the estimate of any 
value, As for the rate of absorption, it could not be determined either by 
direct count of my individual issues, nor by the ampler figures of the Mint's 
special remittances. Omne reason is that the number of coins struck and put 
into circulation is not the same for each issue. When the number in the 
sample was divided by the number in the issue, it became clear that the 
ratio was approximately constant for all issues since 1903 (Edward VII, 
George V). But for the earlier coins, (Victoria Empress) the exponential rate 
of decline was clearly visible. This means that the rupee was not taken by 
the public as a token coin in the earlier period, but used as a source of metal. 
For the earlier Taxila hoard, the conclusions are that the Taxilans received 
their coins at a remarkably steady rate, and that they were absorbed with 
great regularity. The balance of trade must have been in favour of Taxila, 
and the form of society comparatively stable over the best part of two 
centuries. 


Just as a matter of curiosity, the rather arbitrary process of discarding 
coins which differ by too much from the rest of the group on the basis 
of the variance of the group itself, can be applied to the classes as given 
in table II. The process is not unambiguous, but a justification of sorts 
can be found in that the weight even for a single coin would tend to vary 
according to the normal distribution, if many distinct observations were made 
(15, 174 et al) ; again, all the coins discarded are invariably underweight, 
and many of them decidedly underweight ; certainly, the ancients would have 
been able to say that each of the coins I discard varied from the rest in its 
group, though they would have been likely to discard a few more, which 
I retain on the grounds that I should apply only my own s-criterion for re- 
jection. The “improved” table II now reads : 


TABLE V: ADJUSTED GROUPS BY REVERSE MARKS. 










aiiai 4 5 


x x Ü 6 7 
Bas 275 ^T | el ej aj s 
m= 5339 5293 | 5279 | 5244 | 5251 | 5223 | 5195 | 52.02 






$? == 5497 | 5798 | 6677 | 2252 | -7952 | -8704 | -9533 | 110 


The round and square coins have all been put together, and groups with 
eight or more reverse marks ignored only because the numbers are then 
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too small. It will be seen that only eighteen out of 950 coins have been 
discarded, some of which have most probably been clipped in the good old 
days; and a couple might have been misweighed or entered with a misprint 
in WALSH'S memoir. Yet, with this trifling adjustment, we have the means 
y going down ; the variances now go up steadily, and even quite regu- 
larly, as expected. It is the occasional badly underweigr that conceals the 
character of a group. In case the reader wishes to know of somewhat more 
sive and selection, he will find 
them in text books (17, 125-129), or Biometrika XXVIII, 1936, 308-320. 
The real objection to discarding coins, or to any form of selection— 
as for the Patraha hoard (33, i, ii)—is that our tests are likely to be in- 
validated at the very outset. Statistics takes its data and hypotheses in 
the bulk. We test, by compatibility or otherwise, at any level of significance 
the chance that two lots of coins should have been selected at random from 
a general “ population” of coins whose weights were distributed according 
to the normal law. Insignificant difference or ratio means that all this ts 
likely to be true; by a significant deviation, we mean that this is not likely 
to be true, to within the probability imposed, but in the latter case, we do 
not know what portion of the hypothesis is contradicted. For selected hoards, 
it is dear from the very outset that randomness has gone by the board. 
Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that out of the 3000 rupee coins I 
eighed, just ten were suspect by the method given, of these, eight were 
counterfeit, and two mint-defectives 


VI—COMPARISON WITH OTHER FINDS. 
Before any general remarks can be made, it is necessary to see what 
other hoards can tell us. The information available can be put in another 
table : 























TABLE VI: OTHER HOARDS. 





а मी | | À 
Reference Description | (piastiber) | laverage wt. in grains) | (variance) 















22,2-4 | Milne's Sigloi 52 | 84.05 1-550 
li ». — Group A 14 85-12 02843 
"on » GroupB 38 84.88 2-0211 

21,16-17 | Golakhpur Find 102* 5154 | $7063 

21, 471-482 | Gorho Ghat Find 58 4872 3.7316 

57 48-86 2595 

23,43-66 | Hyderabad Museum | 412° | 46-21 64745 

24,301 | Paila Find 436 40-86 19701 
mW im | S | ror M 159-164 | Peshawar Find 81 — 2] 474 7-89 
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SPOONERSs weights for the Peshawar find are very doubtful. Weights are 
given by STREENIVAS for the Hyderabad Museum coins, and WALSH for 436 
of the 1014 (originally 1245, cf. 3,7) Paila coins as rounded off to the 
nearest grain, without specification of the lowest weight distinguished. I 
have taken the weight given as the central weight for each class, and applied 
no correction of any sort. 

The sigloi are most interesting for the problem of the long bar coins of 
table I. Clearly, MiLNE's class A have a homogeneity absent from the rest, 
and the comparatively low variance shows that they are struck very accu- 
rately, and have all been used in the same way, ie. are in all probability 
unused or less used than the coins of B. Coins 21-32 of group В (22, 3), 
do form a subgroup by themselves, but the variance is still large. A parti- 
cularly interesting feature of these sigloi is the presence of small punch-marks 
(22, 5), which are reminiscent of the earlier Taxila reverse-marks, and 
make it likely that the coins, even if hoarded in Ionia, had circulated in a por- 
tion of the Persian empire not far from Taxila, For all this however, the 
- double-sigloi would differ significantly from our long-bar coins. If both sets 
of coins were minted by weighing against fixed weights, the variances would be 
about the same, and the Taxila long-bar coins incompatible by the z-test with 
either of MILNE's groups. If we make the unlikely hypothesis that the long 
bar coins were weighed against any two sigloi chosen at random, the variances 
for long-bar coms should come out to be four times those given for the sigloi, 
but in either case, the difference of means would be significant. That is, the 
long-bar coins are too heavy for the double-sigloi standard. Whether they 
are just a souvenir of Persian influence or represent the fefamane standard І 

The Paila coins form a distinct system by themselves, even in the way of 
fabric and punch-marks (the 4-spoke wheel and 4 marks, in place of the 6- 
spoke and 5 marks). The weights are certainly not of the kérspana stand- 
ard. WALSH thought that his data " shows an actual standard of 42 grains’ 
(24; 301), but as usual, it does nothing of the kind. If the find is to be 
taken as homogeneous, and WALSH's weights represent a fair sample, then 
the variances are larger than at Taxila, and the coins must have been some- 
what more crudely though far more accurately than in the Mauryan 
period—or have been used considerably, On the strength of the averages, 
the coins are a little heavier than ?/, of the Taxila coins. They could, how- 
ever, represent 24 to 30 rakitkd in weight, or any other nearby standard 
if the raklika's were selected accordingly. There to be no approximat 
ing weight among those hitherto found at Mohenjo-Daro. The grouping unit 
of one grain is much too coarse for these coins (13, 53, 79). 

Of the remaining three finds, that of the Hyderabad museum contains, 
as nearly as can be ascertained from the meagre descriptions and unsatis- 
factory plates, coins of WarsH's group A, group D, and also of the later 
period, characterized by the " Taxila mark". The variance is of the later 
period ; but the mean is far too low for either issue of punch-marked coins. 
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The conclusion is that the Hyderabad coins, found in Karimnagar district, cir- 
culated for a long time after punch-marked coins ceased to be issued, and 
that the earlier coins did not all disappear during or even after the Mauryan 
period, but extended their domain of circulation quite independently of an ex- 
tension of sovereignty. If the rate of loss of weight is to be taken as compar- 
able with that at Taxila for the earlier hoard, the circulation continued for 
not less than 33 indictions after Mauryan coins with the Taxila mark began 
to be issued. There is no evidence whatsoever that they circulated from 650 
B.c. as STREENIVAS would have it. 

The Golakhpur (Patna city) hoard is quite unsatisfactory. WALSH be- 
lieves that it shows definite evidence of the weights of the coins having been 
brought up by pouring molten copper (or perhaps dipping them in it) over 
them : the baser metal has covered the punch-marks (21, 17). If this be 
so, then the attempt was extraordinarily successful, because the average has 
come up very well, and allowing for the loss of weight by corrosion and 
subsequent cleaning by archeologists one would be inclined to think that the 
make-weight system had been miraculously good. Even now, if we omit 
eight of the worst coins (in addition to those described as broken, with missing 
pieces), the variances come up to the earlier Taxila standard. But this sort 
of argument is spurious, because we know that in this case the loss of weight 
by cleaning off the verdigris amounted to something like 12 per cent., most 
of which might represent the metal, not dirt. The “added” copper, however, 
be iperification, that is to the actual travel of the cupric por- 
tion of the original alloy to the surface of the coin, by electrochemical action 
of the surrounding medium. I am obliged for this information to Dr. 5. 
PARAMASIVAN, of the Government Museum, Madras, who supplies the refer 
ence to FINK and ELDRIDGE, " The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and other 
Alloys", First Report, 1925 ; the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York. 
Dr. PARAMASIVAN has found many such examples of decuperification In coins _ 
which he has examined himself. The coinage with this sadaracakra occurs in 
other hoards as well (33, class iii), and my interpretation is that it become a sub- 
ordinate dynasty during the earlier period. The coinage might be that of Anga. 

The Gorho Ghat hoard has a higher mean than that of the Peshawar 

ins, and lance. Never the variance is too great for the 
earlier and too little for the Jater Taxila hoard. As I interpret this, the 
Gorho Ghat coins are a worn mixture of older and Mauryan coins. WALSH'S 
description of the hoard is not accurate enough but he gives six different 
forms of the sadaracakra in his plate of marks, and only one of these is the 
characteristic Mauryan form, 1.b of the Taxila hoards. These coins appear 
to have circulated about 20 indictions. 

The weights for the Peshawar coins, as given by SPOONER, are most 
unsatisfactory. But taking each group as having been " forced" or rounded 
off to the nearest raklika (—1. 83 gr.) and taking the weight given as cen- 
tral, I get the mean and variance given. The variance is clearly incompatible 
with any but the later Taxila hoard. If the coins are a mixture, they must 
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be predominantly of Mauryan fabric. This is substantiated by the form of 
the sadaracakra, as seen on the plates, A few of the coins (in particular 
plate B No. 1 of 32) might belong to or have affinities with the class D of 
our earlier Taxila coins. The means show that the circulation lasted about 
25 indictions after issue, so that the Gorho Ghat hoard must have been buried 
the earlier of the two. 

The coinage B (e) 2 might seem to be the freshest number of the earlier 
Taxila hoard—all coins but one blank—and the question will then arise as 
to why this is not the immediate predecessor of the Mauryan empire, The 
numbers are too small for this coinage to have been general. I take WALSH's 
sadaracakra 1. u to be the same as BHATTACHARYYA's 2. o of the Purnea 
hoard. In that case, it is clear that the dynasty (or king) survived in Mauryan 
times. It was prosperous enough to issue quite a few coins (33, 55-63, class 
II, group XI, var. b-h, coins 1073-1252). The coinage B (e) 2 of the first 
Taxila hoard is surely cl. II, gr. XI, var. f of the Patraha find. The latter 
find can be arranged in a tentative order of date as varieties : f, e, d, c, g, b, 
and A. But the characteristic marks of the last two varieties are duplicated 
under the Mauryan sadaracakra and the crescent-on-arches mark, in varieties 
a and i of the group. On my present hypotheses, this signifies that the dynasty 
or the king arose and enjoyed independence just after the death of Mahà- 
padma Nanda, and afterwards acknowledged the suzerainty of some Mauryan 
emperor. The sadaracakra is almost the same as the Mauryan, with a 
damaru replacing one of the taurines. I do not know whether this indicates 
any close relationship between the two dynasties, either as to geographical 
or tribal origin. One other bit of information we get is that the heaviest 
standard of weight for the earlier Taxila period could not have gone much 
over 54 grains, as В (е) 2 would have suffered the least by circulation. 
Finally, in the Purnea coins, we note that with the change from varieties 
b to a and h to i, Le. with transfer to Mauryan hegemony, the variances 
jump up suddenly : from 2.9654 to 5.1612, and from 1.6485 to 3.9922, res- 
pectively. 

Let us sum up the addition to our knowledge—or at least to our con- 
jectural store—that can be made by statistics. I take it that the absence of 
the "Candragupta" mark and the fresh com of Arrhidaios found in the 
older hoard (3, 1) date it approximately to a period just about the begin- 
ning of the Mauryan empire. The reign of Alexander's feeble-minded half- 
brother was brief, nominal, and turbulent; for a com of his to have reached 
Taxila in excellent condition under these circumstances implies rapid travel, 
WALSH's assignment of the approximate date 317 B.C. seems to me quite rea- 
sonable for the earlier hoard. The second hoard is similarly placed by a coin 
of Diodotos, at, say, 248 B.c. Both of these, therefore, provide very import- 

‘ant starting points for a discussion such as the present. When other dated 
hoards are found, we shall be able to round out the conclusions. 

We see, first, that the system of Mohenjo-Daro weights was applied for 
the earlier hoard, but that in the Mauryan period, although the average 
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remained the same, the variance increased enormously, showing a far cruder 
system. As I have said before, I am inclined to ascribe this to the mse 
of a new system of government, spread over large areas, and with a new 
type of ministry that handled the actual rule and took over many of the 
functions that must have been settled by common agreement by the traders 
of the older period. The system of reverse marks implies some sort of 
checking. Inasmuch as badly underweight coms occur in each group, this 
checking need not have been primarily for the purpose of weeding out light 
coins ; more probably, the marks are a token of assessment. However, it is 
just possible that the occasional light coin lost its weight between checks 
If the system were official, and fully developed at Pataliputra, it is difficult 
to explain why it disappears with the Mauryan period. But if the system 
were local to the Taxila region or restricted to an unofficial practice, this 
disappearance is natural, inasmuch as Mauryan conquest ruined Taxila as a 
great city. The presence of many reverse marks of the earlier Taxila hoard 
on Persian coins (22, 5) is natural if the marks were peculiar to a region 
‘or community which had trade in common with both Persia and India 

We know that for the earlier period, Taxila was either part of a Per- 
sian satrapy, or in the Persian sphere of influence. Any coins issued there 
are likely—as in the case of the long-bar coins—to imitate a Persian standard 
or fabric. But the earlier hoard is in the main characteristically Indian, 
and identical coins are found as far to the east as Bihar, and to the south 
as Hyderabad. Therefore, it is likely that such coins were not manufactured 
at Taxila, but imported from the east, use of a favourable balance of 
trade. Silver in India, so far as we know, was imported from the eastern 
frontier, though only a thoroughgoing analysis of all coins for minor im- 
purities such as lead could settle this point, when coupled with a statistical 
analysis of the assay variations. All known records show that there existed 
a powerful succession of monarchies, a fully developed civilization, in the 
Gangetic basin ; it extended over a territory from Pataliputra to Kausimbi, 
and at least from the time of Buddha onwards. A logical inference would 
be that these monarchies would strike silver coins that would gravitate to- 
wards Taxila, and that the silver that reached Taxila was much more likely 
than not to be in a minted form. Thus, the obverse marks would be eastern 
in origin, while the reverse marks would presumably come into operation 
after the coins reached the Taxila region or the hands of trade-guilds, and 
remain in effect only so long as they circulated there. I am inclined to believe, 
without being able to give direct proof, that this regulation system was 
broken up with the formation of the Mauryan “ Universal Monarchy ", and 
the Brahmanical regulations of the Arthasdstra. 





VII—DYNASTIES AND KINGS. 
As I see it, the prime basis of the classification should be the individual 
form of the six-pointed symbol, the saderacakre. Inasmuch as this has not 
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been made the principal characteristic of the classes given in the sources I 
use, the discussion by classes must always occasion difficulties. However, 
WarsH's A. 1, C. 1 and D. 2 are the most prominent classes in the earlier 
Taxila hoard, and analysis by reverse marks alone shows that D. 2 is the 
latest, A. 1, C. 1 being older. This is, significantly, also the order of increasing 
average weight for the blank coins of the three classes, as in Table III. It is 
significant that whereas the earlier class has quite simple marks, ie. sun, 
sadaracakra, humped bull, elephant, hare (or puppy, or some such animal ) 
on five arches, the class D has marks of far greater complexity : a more compli- 
cated sadaracakra, a tree with railing, and two symbols which are hard to 
describe (WALSH's 5 and 9 c) ; one of them contains a string of taurines 
(ma in Brahmi) which would give it a tantric or mantric character. Dating 
these classes by means of the reverse marks alone is Impossible, and even 
their duration cannot be ascertained, For example, A. 1 has coins with 
Many as 10 reverse marks, and at first sight it might appear that it was 
issued over 10 indictions, this would mean an indiction of not much more 
than five years if a single king issued the coins, or that 3 dynasty issued 
coins with the same five marks over at least 10 longer indictions. But if 
the coins were issued in the east and reached Taxila only in the course of 
trade, as I believe to have been the case, then a single king may have issued 
them, even at one time, and they could have reached Taxila separately over 
a long period, a period that would not coincide with that of the king's reign 
or the issue of the coinage. But. in any case, it would seem reasonably clear 
that D. 2 was newer than A. 1 and C. 1. 


u— 





TENTATIVE IDENTIFICATIONS 
The “sun” symbol and шета fagaracakra have been omitted. The latter is Lo for 
Mahapa and la for the other three. 


If the puranic lists are comprehensive and cover the Taxila region as 
well (which is doubtful, as they have primarily to do with the Gangetic 
plain), and in any case if the coins were issued in the east (which seems 
more reasonable because of their wide spread to the east and to the south), 
then an attempt to collate the purüpic evidence as well as that of the Arya- 
manjusrimiilakalpa with that of our coins would not be out of place. This 
is conjecture, not statistics, but after all a working hypothesis can always 
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be produced, to be modified by newer evidence. It seems to me, then, that 
A. 1 is a coinage associated with some of the Sisunaga kings, and that D. 2 
to the coinage of Mahapadma Nanda, or some of the Nava Nandas 
This can be argued out in some detail. Certainly, D. 2 cannot be associated 
with any known king except (Mahápadma) Nanda because it is immediately 
succeeded by and intermingled with Mauryan coins; this much cannot be 
contested, as far as L can see, on the evidence that we possess. If there were 
a large and powerful empire between D. 2 and A. 1 and C. 1, it would have 
interposed a group of coins of its own, of equal prominence. But there is 
no such group available, and it would thus seem highly probable that A. 1 
belongs to the empire preceding that of the Nandas, ie. to the Sisunüga 
coins. This last point I mean to argue a little more closely on the strength 
of the coins themsel 

It has been shown before that A. 1 was a very large and general issue, 
but that its day was passing at the time of the earlier Taxila hoard (taking 
the hoard as fairly representative of the currency in circulation at that time, 
a plausible contention, as we have the minute coins and the long-bar coins in- 
cluded as well). The symbols are easy to interpret, except that of the “ hare- 
hill " mark, or " puppy-on-five-arches ". If we associate the coins with not too 
distant predecessors of (MahSpadma) Nanda, the mark, which occurs accord- 
ing to WALSH’s count on no less than 485 coins of the hoard, (while the 
particular form of the saderacakra comes on 642 coins) must signify some- 
thing important. But according to my interpretation of the three symbols 
(excluding the sadarackara and the "sun"), this would be the mark of the 
founder of the dynasty in question. The AMMK says nothing on this point, 
but the puràpas give the founders name as Situnaga. Situ means child 
in Sanskrit, which is not admissible here, even if the elephant be taken as 
the equivalent of naga, But if £u is taken with one of its subsidiary 
meanings, ie. the young of any animal, and the animal in question as a 
puppy or leveret, then the mark can represent the king Sisunága. Alter- 
natively, his name might have been falsely restored from the prekyie which 
was the original source of our purágic lists (27, x-xi, 77-83), and could be 
read as Safa-ndga (a variant that never occurs in the puranic or any other 
list I have seen), which would give the animal as a hare. If it is neccessary 
to take the arches as a component of the name, we shall have to take them 
as the equivalent of ndka = heaven, or the firmament. This does not conflict 
with my conjecture that makes the arches a symbol of “descent from 
the totem symbolized on top. For the rest, while we are exploring 
bilities for the dynast’s name, fafandka and even $aíaüka cannot be excluded 
We have a foreign king of Egypt represented by the consonants $-5-n-k whose 
Greek equivalent Seowyy:s would make his actual names something like 
£afünka ; this is not to be taken to mean that Sisundga or whatever his name 
was ruled Egypt as well, but that the name occurs among Aryan chiefs over 
a wide interval of time and space. I take, provisionally, my own reading 
of the " hare-hill " mark as " descendant of Sisu.” 
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The humped bull is surely to be taken as a nandi, and we find two pura- 
pic kings with this as a portion of their names : Maháünandi and Nahdivar- 
dhana (27, 22), at the end of the dynasty in question But as I take 
C. 1 as a latter successor to A. 1, and C. 1 has the same sadaracakra, with 
a nandi on five arches, it would seem likely that the kings at the end of 
the SiSunága line claimed descent from a Nandi or Nanda, and not from 
the remote ancestor. This would imply a break in the direct line, but not 
a conquest nor an entirely distinct family. Moreover, the Buddhist tantra 
does not give the same list as that of the purana's, which give the succession 
as Daréaka, Udayi, Nandivardhana, Mah&nandi, with reigns of 25, 33, 40, 
43 years : rather too long, I think, to be probable. The Aryamurijusrimüla- 
kalpa seems to make Udayi the successor of Ajataéatru, and then takes up 
other tales, to come back to the time and territory under consideration with 
entirely different king-names from those given in the purána's : ASokamukhya, 
Viéoka, Sürasena. I do not see how J]AYAswAL's identifications are to be 
justihed, and I also think that there is at least the implication of an un- 
filled gap after Udayi. That is, the tail end of the Si&unága line could very 
well contain more than two kings, and kings who would claim descent from 
Nandi, whether due to a break in the direct line after Udayi, or for some 
other reason. This must not be argued too closely, 

I state again as a working hypothesis, the following : A. 1 is a Saisuniga 
coinage. But C. 1 and similar classes are of a latter king of a related line who 
chose to claim descent from Nanda or Nandi. Finally, D. 2 is an entirely 
distinct reign, comparable in power with its two predecessors, without any 
other powerful intermediary. This, therefore, with other members of Class D, 
must be Mahapadma Nanda’s coinage. The class B. bl is older than 
any of these, having as many as 15 reverse marks, and occurring also on 22 

The coinage D. 2 is obviously of a different character from its prede- 
cessors, In the complexity and mysterious nature of its symbols In parti- 
cular, the symbol 5 with its chain of five taurines and two extra marks 
seema mantric or tantric in character ; we actually know of a similar mantra : 
(28) 3* मम मम हूनि:, King Mahapadma Nanda was, in fact-a diff sort 
of king from his predecessors. He had been a wealthy minister who took 
over the {һгопе («а яте मन्त्री सौ लोके पार्थिवत्तां गतः 29, 434.) He was low-born 
nicamukhya (ibid), and in fact supposed to have been a bastard of the last 
Nandi king (27, 25) according to the pur@na’s which describe him as Mahi- 
nandisute, with the addition Sidrayém Kalikd@ynSejah or Sidragerbhodbhava. 
Like Vidiidabha at the time of the Buddha, he wipes out the ksatriya members 
of the old dynasty, and apparently goes further in cleaning out all the ksatriya’s 
of his time! Whether this was a form of revenge or for safety in the way of 
preventing a rival to his usurpation is not known, but he is definitely a land 
mark in what survives of our historical tradition the puranz' s state explicitly 
that the age of darkness (Kaliyuga) came to flower with him (27, 74-5) 
It is, therefore, to be expected that his coinage would be distinctive in appear 
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ance. Finally, he has a mantric connection (however late the tradition) : he 
ossesses a mantra of his own (29, 423) : 


तेनापि साधितो मन्त्र т Фата: | 

तस्य मन्त्रप्रभावं दु महाभोगो भविष्यति 
which brought him his success. In addition, he has two Brahmin friends 
similarly equipped with mantra's : his munister Vararuci (29, 430, 433) and 
the great founder of samskria grammar, Panini (29, 437-438). The ab- 
sence of ancestors to display, and the connection with manira as a means to 
success seem to be reflected in the coinage D.2, The chronological evidence 
Is not bad : the Aryamasjusrimülakalba makes Nanda (= Mah Nanda) 
the immediate predecessor of Candragupta Maurya, which agrees with coins 



















is given by name. This seems very unlikely, and I explain it as a confusi 
navo (Nanda) = new (Nanda) with nava (Nanda) 
The Nanda or Nandi dynasty would be the C. 
Nanda would be the usurper Nanda, our Mahüpadm: 
cation is generally confirmed by Plutarch's Alexander 


seems quite unlikely that the boy Candragupta (= Sandracottos or Andra- 
cattos) could have actually seen Alexander. 


(27, 74-5) which should not be glossed over. From Pariksit to Mahā- 
padma is given as 1050 or 1015 years, from Mahüpadma to the Sitavihana 
king Pulomávi as 836 years. This is not borne out by the location in the 2700 
year precess cycle, which gives the pointers of the Great Bear as passing 
through the naksatra magha (No. 10) at the time of Pariksit, pirvdsdgha 


time (termination?) of the "Andhras". As the time per naksatra is a 
hundred years in this cycle, we have about 1000 years from Pariksit to Mahá- 
padma Nanda, and 400 from his day to that of the Andhras, which checks 
very well indeed with historical data, with an allowance for the fact 
that the scheme of dating does not allow smaller units than a century. It is 
a remarkable conclusion that the date of Pariksit, and of the Mahabharata 
War would not go more than t à 1000 years before Mahápadma, say 
1400 B.C, and that would be the beginning of the Kali yuga, not to be recom 
ciled with the usual beginning at 3101 B.C., a time coinciding with the Mohenio- 
Daro period. What confusion lies here is beyond the scope of the present 
memoir to discuss, but one is reminded of the 1 esopatamian “ long-chrono- 
logy " a more plausible " short chronology ". The “ 836 years” 
between d and Pulomávi are probably to be explained by the sup- 
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position that the pur&pic redactor counted his naksatra's from kritikā and not 
from aívimi, and possibly, even with the extra naksatra, abhijit, thrown in for 
good measure. There are not wanting those patriotic critics (G. Bose on 
Andhra Chronology, JRASB. V) who maintain that the figure of 836 years 
from a doubtful Nanda to an unidentifable Pulomávi is exact and shows 
the general credibility of the Puranas. Whatever the value of this chronologi- 
cal particular I do not find it possible to attach amy great worth ta an ac- 
count which gives so little reliable information about the two most imports it 
dynasties of the “ 836" years, being unable even to report the Mauryan names 
' properly, and mentioning the Guptas as a local dynasty that ruled along the 
Ganges, Sáketa, Prayága, Magadha (27, 93, 73). . 

All the foregoing structure has been erected solely on the comparison of 
the purga tradition as collated by PARGITER, and the mutilated text of the 
AMMK, which existed during the 10th century A-D., but is surely late enough. 
The pili tradition claims to be older, and is certainly a good deal simpler, 
without the mystical accretions and prophetic style. The period of our punch 
marked coins, Le. from the death of Buddha to the rise of Asoka Maurya 
was of extreme importance for Buddhism, and it is not a matter for wonder 
that the Buddhist tradition should be somewhat more reliable. We find even 
an occasional pali line in the Puràgas, (27, 78), and the inclusion of 
&uddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula in the Aiksváku king list (27, 11) is 


undoubtedly copied from a genealogical source used by palit texts (35, 2 


v. 20-24). Now the available pali texts give the following list, with reigns ; 
Ajátasattu (24 after Buddha's death); Ud&yibhaddaka 16, Anuruddha and 
Munda 8, Nagadassaka 24. The last of these is removed’ by the people, as 
the whole race is charged with parricide (pitughatakavamsoyam), and an offi- 
cial (amacca) Susunága is put in his place, who rules 18 years. Then we 
have his son Klisoka 28, his sons, ten brothers (dasabhütukarajano) 22, and 
then nine Nandas, supposedly brothers too, for 22 ; the last of these, Dhana- 
nanda being followed by Candragupta Maurya. The minister Canakya is 
also mentioned (34, 36). 

This helps a good deal. The direct line of Ajataéatru came to an end 
with Nagadassaka, the third after Udayi. One Susunaga was then put on the 
throne. This probably indicates a member of another branch of the royal 
family, possibly a descendant of Siéun&ga I; at any rate one who could have 
the hare-mark for his coinage. The time of Kaisoka is given by the tradition 
that the tenth year of his reign was the hundredth after the death of Buddha. 
The large number of variable “ fifth marks” on coinage of class A is perhaps 
to be explained by the "ten brothers” who ruled after Kafisoka. Now the 
chronology, though reasonable for the length of each reign, is twenty-five to 
a hundred years too short, if the ten brothers are at once succeeded by nine 
Nandas who rule 22 years to be followed immediately by Candragupta Maurya. 
The time of Kifisoka we may take as reasonably accurate, as the secon 
Buddhist council took place then, and formed a great event in the history of the 
religion ; also, the lengths of the reigns from Ajátaéatru add up well, though 
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this may be just a matter of design. Hence, the gap comes at about the time 
of the " Nine Nandas". My tion of this, based on our coins is that 
when the direct line of Si$unàga II came to an end, there was a peaceful succes- 
sion of some other member of the same or related family. He continued 
same sadaracakra, but claimed descent from a Nanda or Nandi and struck 
the coinage C (though WALSH'S C. 5, 2 coins is excluded, as having a different 
cakra), while the preceding kings had the coinage A (excluding A. 12, 4 coins 
No. 205 of A. 21; A. 25-A 31, 24 coins). On my own hypothesis as 
meaning of the five obverse marks, there is no evidence for a Nanda dynasty 
the coinage C with the bull-on-arches mark being then associat 

one king. The coins of Si$unaga II himself might be the class B. (B) 1 
which is mostly restruck on older coins, and contains the hare, but mot on 
arches. Coins B (b) 1 are at least 15 indictions old, as some of them contain 
that many reverse marks; A. at least 10 indictions, and indicative of the 
rule of at least five monarchs. C. is roughly 8 indictions in age. Allowing 
for a 12-15 year indiction, and the time taken to reach Taxila, this checks 
approximately with our revised king-lists. The term Nava Nanda is to be 
taken as new Nanda, and refers to the coinage D. 1-D. 4, which is so fresh 
as to require very few reverse marks, as we have here only one coin each 
with 3 and with 4 marks. This is the coinage just before Candragupta. 

The king-names I give are conjectural, because literary evidence is un- 
satisfactory, and shows at any rate that each king had more than one name. 
For example, the Chinese translation of the Samantapasádika dated A.D. 488, 
has the reading Hsiu-hsiu-fo-na-ko, with a variant Hsiu-fo-na-ko, which would 
be equivalent to Suéubhanága or Subhanága. The purágic variants are nu- 
merous enough, as can be seen from PARGITER's text. But I feel that on the 
strength of the archaeological evidence that we possess, we can say—by an 
application of quite elementary statistics—that the principal coinages were, 
in chronological order : B(b) 1, A, C, D, Mauryas. B(b) 1 not only precedes 
A but is re-struck on coins of an older issue, But these double obverse coins 
are as a group not less than 18-20 indictions old, say the time of Ajatagatru 
and his descendants. And to my mind, the second obverse does not indicate 
that the coins had to be re-struck because of wear but that a dynasty was 
superseded, and coins in the treasury re-issued. A parallel would be coins of 
class D. 2 with Mauryan reverse marks. 


I have made little use of the Jain material, which is, however, accessible 
in a rather uncritical encyclopedia, the Abhidhanardjendra. There, Bimbisara 
is called Seniya ; Ajatasatru, Kiiniya, Kiinika, Konika The nine Nandas are 
mentioned as beginning with the successor to Udáyi, about 50-60 years after 
Mahavira and displaced by Cánakya-Candragupta. This is not very helpful, 
statue (27, 550-551) makes matters decidedly worse. Yet it is not impossible 
to get some palatable conclusions by a careful and reasoned collation of extant 











ityete bhavitàro vai SaiSuniga nppa dasa 
éataini trini vargani sagti varsadhikaini tu 
Sifunaga bhavisyanti rijanah ksatra-bandhavalh (27, 22) 


PARGITER translates (27, 69) ksatra-bandhevah as “with ksatriya kins- 
folk". But surely, there is a chance here of confusion with the " ten brothers 
who end the direct line of the king I call таға II; also, his displacing а 
predecessor (Nagadassaka) might explain why the last king of the Pradyota 
line, displaced (according to the puranas) by Sisur&ga I, is called Nandivar 
dhana, a name that occurs again in the Sisunága list and perhaps corresponds 
to the king displaced by Siiunàga IL. For the rest, there is no evidence that 
Bimbisira and his line were ever called Saisunfiga, except of course the puragic 
list—which might have been miscopied as explained. So, “Sisunaga I” might 
never have existed ; I have let him stay, solely on the evidence of the puranic 
list, as the original founder of the line of Ajatasatru. 

The later Buddhist records separate Nanda from his son and successor 
Mahapadma (36, 55). Bu-ston’s king Nandin (30, 106) who comes 108 
years before Candragupta could hardly be Mahüpadma. And there is no 
Mahayana tradition of nine Nandas. But Tiranatha puts Candragupta just 
after Mahapadma (36, 58), and this must be the Nanda of the АММК; а 
secondary confirmation is that the AMMA gives a description of the social 
evils of its Nanda's reign and this coincides very well with the puràamic tra- 
dition that the Kaliyuga came to flower with Mahápadma. We can proceed in 
this vein forever. The Dhanananda whom ,Canakya polishes off as the last of 
the Nava Nandas is capable of explanation ; a wealthy Nanda. In fact the 
AMMA gives such references (29, 424 as preceding ; 426-427) : tesdm dasyati 
laddhanam etc. It is unfortunate that the Chinese translation of the AMMK 
which dates from the tenth century, with two chapters from the eighth, should 
not contain the historical (prophetic) portion at all. Taranatha mentions 
Nanda as the possessor of the Pi&ica-Pilu mantra (36, 53), and the friend 
of Panini. But Vararuci is the minister of Mahápadma (36, 55). With 
such sources it is impossible to identify the great king (or kings) who struck 
A.1 with its fifteen distinct issues and vast number of specimens. 

For the Mauryan period, arrangement and identification are much less 
easy, although the literary evidence is far more satisfactory. The second 
Taxila hoard is worthless because the marks are almost unidentifiable. For 
the Purnea coins (33) the surrounding medium has caused a lot of damage, 
and there is no information available as to the extent of the decuperification. 
Moreover, the hoard is mixed, coins of the earlier period also being present 
(A. 1 Class III, gr. III, var. b; C. 1 — cl. III, gr. IL, var. b; D= d II, 
gr, XIL var. a b, c; B. b. 1—c. III, gr. VIL, var. a. etc). Now the 
increase of variance between two comparable groups might be due to greater 
age, or the very reverse, to the sudden change from the older accuracy to 
Mauryan crudeness. The effect of age in depressing the average weight 
might also be reversed if BHATTACHARYYA has removed more copper from the 
later than from the earlier coins. However, on the dangerous assumption 
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that there would have been no substantial chang 
coins found even if the entire hoard had been published, one can guess some- 
thing from the numbers of the coins alone. That is, the longest and most 
prosperous reign should have the greatest number of coins, and also the 
mber of varieties of the fifth mark. This description fits the 
coins of the Purnea coins Class IT, gr. III, var. c, gr, IV var a-k. There- 
fore, these coins must be the coins of Asoka, and the “caduceus” (33, 
pl. III, mark 86, perhaps 37 also) must be his personal mark. With similar 
arguments, and a little support from the means and variances, I conclude 
that BHATTACHARYYA'S class II, gr. I, var. a, b are coins of Bindusira, and gr. 
II, var. a b, the coins of Candragupta himself. This last contains the 
* peacock-on-arches " mark, as well as the crescent-on-arches whereas the rest 
only contain the crescent-on-arches. Moreover, the fifth mark on “ Candra- 
gupta's" coins is (33, pl. 3, 104, 105) the one obverse mark that stands out 
among all the others as having the appearance of being composed of letters of 
the alphabet. The mudrd is more likely to be the alphabetic monogram of 
a minister like Kautilya than to be a " steelyard" (1, 52) even if something 
similar, the bismar, is to be seen in Egypt. I am unable to assign the rest 
of the coins to Mauryan rulers ; but there are at least three more of them as- 
sociated with the marks numbered, in BHATTACHARYYA's scheme, 102, 27, 124. 

Only one prominent group, M, ie. that with the rhinoceros mark, seems 
at first to contradict the findings of this memoir. As WALSH gives the sadara- 
cakra in the form 1a, as M. 1 appears on the double obverse coins, has other 
members with as many as l4 reverse marks, and contains no less than 38 
coins (3, 67), we should have a group comparable in age and importance with 
B. b. 1, apparently belonging to the same dynasty, but with entirely different 
marks, and without a successor. The explanation seems to be that at least 
in this case, WALSH's identification of the sadaracakra is wrong ; in fact, both 
Durga PRASAD (1, pl. 10) and BHATTACHARYA (33, 69-70) give a different 
form for the cakra, one with dots or taurines enclosed in trefoils, not in ovals ; 
the divergence is unmistakable. One possibility would be that the coinage 
is to be associated with the final survivor of the older line, the last descen- 
dant of Ajata£atru ; or, it might represent some independent ruler who reigned 
and whose prosperous but evanescent kingdom was later absorbed in the 
general Magadhan empire. 

Statistics will give a respectable footing for conjecture. Surely, if mathe- 
matical analysis tells some watcher of the skies where to point his teles 
that a new planet might swim into his ken, it is capable of rescuing a dynasty 
or two from oblivion. But to expect it to reveal the name of either planet 
or king is a bit too much. Of course, the names are not so difficult a matter 
of conjecture as what song the Sirens sang or what name Achilles bore among 
the maidens ; but with our monstrous number of conflicting variants, even 
the Valentinian law of citations is useless. Only Bimbisára, Ajátaéatru, Udàyi, 
occur in all sources with the exception, again, of Taranatha. 
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We have come far enough from statistics, but question must be raised 
nevertheless. "What was the epoch and the effect of the rise of this new form 
of government, associated with a mantri (as distinct from the official heutenant, 
amatya) ? What is the etymology of the word mantri ? Does it not originally 
signify the possessor of a mysterious ritualistic formula for success? ALLAN 
notes that large clay seals of the type of Yaudheya coins occur (2, clii) with 
the legend “ Youdheydnan jayamantradhardnam ™; he (or Hoemle) trans- 
lates jayemantredhara as “ councillor of victory,” whereas it should be, with 
a greater probability, " possessor of the formula (mantra) for victory." Con- 
temporary páli records show comparatively small kingdoms directly adminis- 
tered by the ksatriye’s. But Susunfiga is an amacca ; and Jain records are 
more interested in the mantri's of the " nine Nandas " than in the rulers them- 
selves. Nanda (Mahapadma) is a mantri himself who becomes king and has 
trouble with his own ministers : (29, 434, 435) विरागयामास u-mt and fnm 
मन्त्रिवर्गेस्तु. 50 far, we have not a Brühmin of prominence, though mantric 
knowledge must have been the virtual monopoly of Brahmins, the witch-doctors 
or medicine-men of a previous age. But with Canakya, we have the minister 
towering (at least in theory and tradition) far above the occupant of the 
throne. The process culminates logically a couple of dynasi 





ies later in a 
neat parallel to the Peshwa usurpation: a dynasty of Brahmin kings, the 
Kánvüyanas (Sufgabhrtyas, 27, 33-35). The reference to a mantri Kanika in 
the Mahabharata is spurious, and purged from SUKTHANKAR’s critical edition 
of the Adiparva. It is also significant that the detailed, even unpractical, regu- 
lations and penal theory of taxation of the Arthaístra are associated with 
pakya (Kautilya). Does this not mean a change of quality with a. 
of quantity : the spiritual and religious minister to a petty ruler transformed 
into a political minister when the kingdom becomes too large and prosperous 
for direct personal administration ? 

In the AMMK, mantri means usually the possessor of a formula : evam 
mantrt sada grémam praviied bhiksünujivinah (28, 99 also, p. 89). The 
work of Taranatha, late and unreliable though it might be, contains an unex- 
pected confirmation. We fnd that Asoka (whether the Mauryan or the §ai- 
sunāga Kāğsoka is immaterial) was under the influence of Brahmins of the 
Bhrgu clan, and it is now known that precisely the Bhargave's were responsible 
for the rewriting of our most important ancient works, particularly the Mahá- 
bharata (SUKTHANKAR, Epic Studies VI, Annals of the BORI, 1936). Such 
things have happened in other countries. From Geoffrey de Beaulieu, father 
confessor to Louis IX to his " Grey Eminence " Cardinal Richelieu overshadow- 
ing the throne of Louis XIII is surely a natural progression. 

No exploration is done without a great deal of preliminary spade work, 
usually by others who take no direct part in the expedition. This is no ex- 
ception. I have to thank my colleagues ; officials of the Bombay University 
Library; the staff of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute: senior and junior 
jals of the Indian Meteor 
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of three friends. Dr. V. V. GOKHALE of the Fergusson College helped me 
with his knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism, and reinforced my hardly rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit ; he also read through the whole typescript in 
all of its several stages of growth. All Chinese and Tibetan references are 
due to him. Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR of the Bhandarkar Institute helped by 
means of an extensive correspondence on my behalf, without which I should 
not have been able to obtain many of the books necessary, nor a good deal 
of the data given by various officials. Prof. J MACLEAN of the Wilson 
College, Bombay, also helped in the inspection of my bibliographical material ; 
in particular, the reference to EDEN and YATES came from him ; he was also 
instrumental in obtaining data from the Bombay Mint. The reader can blame 
Prof. MACLEAN for being the person who is responsible for my taking a holiday 
from tensor analysis to dabble in the intricacies of statistics ; but otherwise, 
no blame attaches to any of these three for whatever I may have done or 
failed to do in this paper. My faults are my own, and should not detract 
from their reputation ; but surely, if this paper represents any solid achieve 
ment, a good deal of the credit must go to them, and to my father, Prof 

imánanda KosAMBI, who first gave me an interest in our classical anti- 





The work of BHATTACHARYYA (33) came to hand too late for the fullest 
use to be made of it. It ts, however, a fairly competent piece of work, publish 
ing the find of the Patraha hoard on the model of ALLAN's British Museum 
Catalogue. One fault has been copied from the model : labelling the numerous 
small punch-marks of the earlier period as " various", instead of counting 
them directly. Though the author corrects ALLAN's readings wherever neces- 
sary, the memoir is by no means irreproachable. On page iv, we find all the 
metrological fables repeated trustingly : CUNNINGHAM’S standard rakiika, the 

HANDARKAR-SPOONER “by the successive and regular rise of 
a 1/, müshá", and WArsH's molten copper poured over the coins, to make 
up for the weight. The "new" forms of the sadaracakra described on p. 5 
have something in common with WarsH's : 2g = 1d, 20 = lu [probably], 2s 
= lo, and perhaps 2p = 1h or lhh. The statement at the bottom of p. v. “up 
to this time no animal turned to left has been found on punch-marked coins " is 
definitely not true, as we find such animals in Durga PrAsap’s comprehensive 
work (1) pl. 3; 10 ; pl. 4, 64 ; pl. 5, 98-101 ; pl. 6, 4-5; pl. 8, 2; pl. 12, 39-40, 
etc. From my point of view, one of the most serious faults is that a selec- 
cult; in any case, the material would have been refractory, and as the author 
does not specify the amount of copper removed from some of the coins, the 
metrological value of the publication is low. In the preface by K. N. DIKSHIT, 
and again on the opening page of the author's introduction, we find that out 
of 2873 coins, 1703 pieces were selected: This statement might be true, but 
only in a very peculiar way. In fact, pp. 93-97 give an append: 

the coins by serial number and their classes. In this, coins numbered 589-60: 

774-6, 815-16, are omitted. But they occur in the text ; the coins being num- 























bered 1-1703, with an extra coin 814-a, and with the single specimen of Class I 
not numbered at all, one expects the total to be 1705. But on closer investi- 
gation, it will be found that the text omits, though the appendix does not, 
coins 109 and 369, without any explanation. 

It seems to me highly objectionable that two such technical works as those 
of WALSH and BHATTACHARYYA, appearing in the same press and under the 
same authority within a few months of each other, and containing so much 
that corresponds and must he compared, should contain different systems of 
arrangement, and two entirely different notations. ‘This is all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that our Archeological Survey can never be accuse 
of rushing into print. The Taxila hoards were found in 1912 and 1924 ; the 
Patraha hoard in 1913. 

I could have gone a good deal further but for the unsatisfactory condition 
of the data. As dated hoards are rare enough, and yet provide the only me- 
thod of studying our punch-marked coinage, at least in the absence of literary 
evidence, I suggest that our numismatists and treasure trove officers pay more 
attention to numbers and weights, before and after cleaning. This does not 
mean that hereafter an archzeologist must also know statistics ; an acquaintance 
with the elements of arithmetic and of proof-reading would do. 





VIII—THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


It was my original intention to add a final section explaining the technique 
of statistical analysis. But the memoir has grown far beyond its initial con- 
ception ; and any numismatist who is capable of understanding such an expla- 
nation would do better to consult the works cited, particularly 13-18 of the 
bibliography. A weak point of this paper is the omission of tabulated data 
for the coins in a form which would make it possible for any statistician to 
check my results. These tables have to be omitted not only to save space, 
but also because my Sources are open to suspicion, and should be revised from 
new observations. I feel confident, however, that whatever the errors of cal- 
culation and even of observations recorded in my sources no important con- 
clusion presented in the foregoing as definite will be upset by fresh study of 
the available material 

There remains, however, one point of some theoretical interest which I 
discuss here without preliminary explanation: Is the z test annlic ble to 
skew distributions? The question seems to be still open (26), and a theore- 
tical discussion would not be superfluous. For any particular and specified 
distribution, the problem can be formulated—usually in a stupendously clumsy 
manner—as an exercise in the integral calculus. 


Let p (x) be a frequency function, i.e. have the properties 











p (x) 50, / pdx = 1. The distribution function of the corresponding variate 
i 
would be F (i) = ds, and the charac 
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(3) "i ढग) 
usual: f (x) = fe F(x), the integral 
Stieltjes sense, even when f(z) is not continuous. Let us further assume that 
Ja eu 
the mean value of the population is zero, i.e. /xdF = Jxpdx = 0, which in- 
==} = 0 


volves no loss of generality. 
The distribution function of the square of the variate is easily worked out 
from the above. The probability is that 0 < 3° < jis clearly the same as for 


| t 
—Vicx--i,ie. Y ids But this integral is seen at once to be the 
-Ji 


wt Le that the distributi 
same as f i3 + p(—x)}dx. It follows, therefore, th : bution of 
the square of the variate measured from the mean of the population is the same 
=" 
as for a normally distributed population provided pi) + p-a = = 


cg V2- 
The condition is both necessary and sufficient, as is obvious. It follows that 
mere skewness of the distribution does not affect the distribution of the sum- 
square, because the sum of n squares has a characteristic function which is the 
nth power of the characteristic function of the distribution of a single square. 
— x? 

If the function p (x) can be written as ef% j (x), and the power series 
expansion of h (x) has no even power of x except the constant term, we see 
that the distribution of the square and of the sum of m squares will be the 
same as for the normal distribution. Alternatively, we can state the result 
in the form that the expansion of k (x) in Hermitian polynomials should con- 
tain, except for the constant term, only polymials of odd degree. Except 
formally, the two statements are not the same, as the types of convergence 
are in general entirely distinct for the two expansions. In any case, all mo- 
ments of even order must be the same as for the normal distribution. 

The real difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that the variance cal- 
culated is never from the usually unknown mean of the population, but from 
the actual mean of the sample. For a normal distribution, this means only 
the loss of one degree of freedom, the resulting distribution function being 
the same as before with m replaced by n-1. [J. V. UsPENSKY. Introduction to 
Mathematical Probability, 1937, pp. 331-336 contains the best derivation of 
this result]. In our case, this cannot be true; for the skew distribution, the 








distribution of the mean, m = (а + 2, + х +... xn) is not the same as 
for the original population ; and Y x = (x,-9m)’+m?. So, there remain 
two procedures: In the rare event of the “true” or population mean being 
known, calculate the variances of the samples from this (dividing by n ir 
of m-I as usual) and entering FISHER's tables of z with the degree of freedom 
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as the actual numbers in the two samples (instead of one less than the num- 
ber, as usual). In the general case, however, when the population mean is 
not known, it is clear that the usual distribution of z will be closely approxi- 
mated by all but the smallest samples. It might, however, be better—when 
the means of the two samples show only a trifling difference or when several 
samples have to be compared to each other as for analysis of variance—to 
calculate a general mean from all the samples present, which can then be 
taken as a reasonable approximation to the population mean 
For kurtosis, the general situation is decidedly not the same. ‘The distri- 
— xi 
bution of the square of a variate with the frequency function cq% Ana 
is again of the incomplete gamma function type. Now, because the character- 
istic function for the sum of n variates is the nth power of the characteristic 
function for a single variate, it follows that this “ cupid's bow" distribution 
has the same behaviour with regard to the z test from the population mean as a 
normal distribulion provided the number of degrees of freedom is multiplied 
by 2k -1. Let us, a5 an illustration of the proce 








-— 
kurtic distribution with frequency function given by e ® {a+(1—a)2}. 


oc 
This satisfies the conditions p(x)-7 0, / pdx = 1, provided 0 € ag « 1, 
-0 


and in that range of the parameter, gives us a whole variety from the normal 
to a dimodal frequency function ; here, (५८७१ २ —12 (1-a)2, Of course, 
generality is lost from the fact that the origin has been chosen as the mean, 
and the variance specialized. The question of skewness has already been 
settled. Applying the methods cited, it will now be seen that the net effect 
of using FISHER's tables of z for two observed samples drawn from such a 
distribution will be to underestimate the significance of the result. That is, 
a ratio of variances that is just on the border line could be regarde as signi- 
ficant. And in fact, if we take the extreme case a —0, it will only be neces- 
sary to enter the tables with three times the usual number of degrees of free- 
dom. Now, inasmuch as the task of fitting such distributions has to be ful- 
filled from the samples themselves, the "true" or population distribution 
being unknown, it is not worth while here to go deeper into this matter, parti- 
cularly as the methods of CRAMER reduce the entire problem tb an exercise 
in integration. For platykurtosis, the opposite effect, ie. over-estimation of 
the significance is to be expected 
Let the weight of a population of coins as it leaves the mint be normally 
distributed with mean p, and variance oj. Let thie loss of weight per unit 
of time be also normally distributed, with mean fz and variance, o,. It then 
follows (18, 50) that the population t units after the time of issue has normally 
distributed weight with mean I ntu, and variance g? = ai to, This 
must hold at least to a first approximation as the usual law for coin-weights. 
However, inasmuch as the only possible gain of weight 


for a coin is by en- 
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crustation or the accumulation of dirt, both of which it is the practice to re- 
move before weighing one would expect worn hoards to show more and more 
strongly marked skew-negative weight distributions. 

In general, greater variance would be as much a characteristic of age as 
lower average weight. But in case the minting process changes suddenly, the 
problem becomes complicated, because the greater variance may be associated 
with the new process and hence indicate the later coinage. There is a curious 
parallel to this in modern times. Like the Mauryan kérsdépana, the new rupee 
coin, about to be issued for general circulation, contains much more copper 
than its immediate predecessor, is minted by an “ improved” process, and is 
excepted to show a greater variance, perhaps to the extent of making it neces- 
sary to abandon the present legal remedy. 

The theoretical coinage absorption curve (fig. 2; p. 31) was obtained 
for simplicity by fitting a linear regression to the logarithms of the observe 
numbers of the coins, But there are better ways of ting the rate of 

sorption. Let @ exp-r be the number expected, and y, the number observed 
at the r th indiction, the observations extending from zero to m indictions. 
Then we must have 


Хде 7 н 25, = № о ат М (1-679) / (1-0-2) 
The likelihood (13, 312) is given by 
L = Ey, log a—r6) = Nlog N+ N log (1-60) 











— Nlog (1-e7 +) — 299, 


For the maximum likelihood, we set the derivative equal to zero, and obtain 
as the " best " estimate, the sole positive real root of 


(n—s) à? -- (n—s—1) à 1... (1-5) з= 0, 
where 2 =€ 0, з= Ery |N. 


Using the notation of p. 17, the maximum-likelihood estimate of the 
fundamental weight unit would be given by 


u- v "i J y (cj the population variances) 


The best estimates of the variances would be the sampling second moments 
calculated from the theoretical means ur, The complication due to the re- 
appearance of и тау be avoided by using the ordinary sampling variances s,°, 
which will make very little difference in practice. 

In closing, it should be noted that there are modern theories of 
statistical estimation than that of Fisher (13, IX and bibliography). The 
most prominent of these is that of J. Neyman and his collaborators (Phil 
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Trans. Royal Soc. London, Ser. A. vol. 231, pp. 289-337; vol. 236, pp. 333- 
380) 
कॉक * v 

The punch-marked coins have led us around the full circle from pure 
conjecture to pure mathematics. But I think the effort justified, however un- 
readable my paper might be. A Central Asiatic document (Lipers: Die 
Sakischen Mira, 736-7) reports the Tathagata as saying : “ With these, once 
upon a time, have various beings performed significant actions ; for this single 
com have men once destroyed one another. Numerous are the beings who 
have once falsified just one coin and even now find themselves in the state of 
painful transmigrations, experience diverse sorrows. Some gained merit for 
themselves towards the Buddha, the Order, or a preacher of the Law, and even 
now sit among the gods." The attitude towards currency has changed. Yet, 
these crude-looking bits of metal are the remaining drops of a stream that 
flowed, then as now, for the benefit of the few, and was kept moving by the 
bitter exertions, abject poverty, hunger, misery, toil, and bloodshed of the 
many. These pitiful remnants of a remote and powerful but obsolete civiliza- 
tion should not be without interest when our own is moving so rapidly to- 
wards obsolescence 
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THE POSITION OF THE DAUGHTER IN THE 
VEDIC RITUAL: 


By 
J. B. CHAUDHURI, Calcutta. 


The daughter after her Samskara is entitled to perform the Sraddha rites 
for her parents. She cannot, however, in any case precede in her claim over 
her brother. The Sréddhe-mayiikha thinks as the wife precedes the daughter 
in her claim over the property, the former should precede in the ér&ddhas too.2 
The Sraddha-kriya-kaunmdi-küára also holds the same view. He also thinks 
that the unmarried daughter will have the right to perform the érüddh 
precedence over the married one as the Gotra of the latter has been changed. 
If the daughter is rendered a Putrikā, she precedes over her in her 
claim. Sülapáni, however, thinks in case of absence of the 13 kinds of sons, 
the son of the Putrikà will be the proper person. As the Putrikà is really a 
substitute for the son, most probably Sülapáni means, if the Putrik& is dead, 
her son should observe the rites. 

Govindánanda'? particularly says that the daughter will have the right and 
not her father, in performing the funeral and árüddha rites for her mother 
provided she is brotherless, 

Just like the son, the daughter also is not entitled to be married within 
one year of her father's or mother's death, as the Vrddhiérüddha cannot be 
performed for her.* 

So far as the Agnisamskara is concerned, the daughter has the same right 
as the son.” If the child does not exceed two years, it is not, as a rule,” 








l. Position of the daughter in several other rituals, see my articles in the 

& P. 20, L 1. The Srüddha-vivekaküra, (F. 22a) however, mentions a long 
list after whom the daughter is to have her claim 

3. Ob. cit, p. 462. 

4. P. 465, l 15f: Tad-abhave sahodara ity atra duhitrabhaáve'pi boddhavyam. 
Patni-duhitara$ caiva iti Yàüjüavalkyena patny anantaram duhitur дһапад 
pratipadanat tasya copakarakivyapyatvat pinda-dina 

5. P. 22. 1.13. 6. Srüddha-viveka, F. 22a. 

7. Srüddha-kriyü-kaumwdi, p. 464 ; also p. 469 

8. Op. cit., p. 358, L 1f ; also p. 468, Putra-kanyá-samsküre kanya-danadhikárinyà 
jananyáüpi, sva-kanyá-vivàhe vrdhi-sriddham kartavyam eva. Vücaspatimisrádinám 
api matam etat. 

9. Pürgs, III, 10, 5, p. 361, Bom. According to Apastamba (Dh. 5. 
IL 6, 15, 7), the child is buried if it is below one. The parents as well as those 
who bury it take a bath (and are purified). 

10. If the parents or other relatives like, the child may be cremated; see 
Karka, Bom. Ed. of Pargs, p, 363, 1.4; Jayarama, op. cif, p. 366, 1.5 ; Srüddha- 
tiveka, F. 22b. 
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entitled to have the Agnisamskira i.e., to be cremated. Covered with an un- 
washed garment adorned with flowers and scented,™ it is put in a pit. No 
water-libation is to be offered. 

If a daughter under two dies, the parents become impure for one day or 


three days only.“ According to some authorities, if she dies before the Cūdā- 


karapa, the Asauca (Impurity) passes away immediately ;* if after Cadi- 
karana, and before marriage, it continues for three days.® For the death of 
a married daughter, the parents need not observe any impurity. But if she 
dies in their house, they observe Aéauca for three nights. 

As the Vedic Authority is to supersede th Authority of the Smrti, the 
daughter has the right to marry in her adult age at her discretion the person 
whom she loves most. Adult marriage seems to have been the rule even down 
to the Sūtra period. Against Prof. JoLLY,' Dr. BHANDARKAR!5 maintains 
that the passages in question, viz., Gobhgs., ITI, 46, Hirgs., I, 19, 2, and Grhya- 
samgraha II, 17, do not go in support of the marriage of a “ Nagnika ", The 
Jaimgs. expressly say that the bride should be "^ Anagnika : not one who 
has not menstruated, ie, she should have puberty". The Vargs=° says, the 
bride should be not only Anagnikà, but Asprstamaithuná : ^ having no sexual 
experience " ; the latter adjective signifies that the girl is married at an age 
when she is able to have had previous sexual experience. BLOOMFIELD also 
accepts the reading Anagnikà in ZDMG. Pandit Satyavrata SAMSRAMIN 
accepts in his edition of the Grhydsamgraha the reading “ Anagnika,""** 


ahāma dhyiya C. TARKALANKARA in 1908 quotes the verse Grhyasam- 
graha II, 17 in his edition of Gobhgs.? with the Nagnika reading while the 
same learned author recants his old faith in his later publication (1910) of 
the Grhya-samgraha™ itself and supports the Anagnika reading 

ll. Pürgs, p. 377, 1:8; Vaikhgs, V, p. 82. 

12. According to the Sr&ddhavivekaküra, F. 22b, the girl after two is entitled 
to the Pürvakriyà till her marriage. Her father or brother should offer this: By 
Pürvakriyà, he means all the rites beginning from the cremation down to the 
end of the Aéauca, “Tatra diham arabhya asaucinta-dina-paryants kriya pürvà." 
In case she is cremated, the water-libations must be offered. For the offering of 
water-ibation and the Aéauca, see also Vasistha, IV, 9-10; Visistha cites the 
opinion of some who think the child should be cremated after the appearing of 
the ‘teeth. Cf. Gautama, XIV, 34; Visnu, XXII, 27-28 

13. Pargs, III, 10, 2-4. Similarly in case of the son too. 

14. See Karka, Párgs, Bom. Ed. p. 363, 1. 1-2. Jayaráma, op, cit, p. 366, 
l. 2, For divergent opinions, see Kullukabhatta on Manu. VIII, 72, p. 192, 
Nimayasigar Ed. 

15. See Ката апа /ауатата. 1б. Vigmnu, XXII, 33.34 

17. ZDMG, XLVI, 413£ ; XLVII, 610 f. 

18. Op. cit, XLVII, 143 f. 

19. P. 19, L 1l. For our interpretation of | ikā cf. Amara-ko$ " Nag- 
nikà anágatürtavà ", p. 125, 17. 

20. P. IL Baroda Ed, 21. XXXV, p. 572. 

22. P. 10-11, Osi, Ser. I, vol, 10. 23. Vol П, р 83 

2А. P. 72. 
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The two verses RV. X. 85, 40.41—AV. XIV. 2, 3.4 are found in various 
Grhya-sütras?? Here it is said that Soma, Gandharva and Agni are the three 
previous husbands of the woman and her human husband is the fourth one. 
Gobhilaputra says in his Grhy&-samgraha?* that along with the indications of 
youth Soma begins to enjoy the woman, Gandharva with the development of 
breasts, and Agni after puberty. Now, if the h husband is to marry 
after Agni has enjoyed her as his wife, the Agni being the third husband, he 
15 to marry her after her puberty. 

The Vrata of the fourth night*' is to be celebrated for solemnizing the 
marriage itself as without it the wife cannot be one with her husband in Pinda, 
Сота and Sitaka.** This Vrata sanctifies the female body for all purposes 
and makes the wife same flesh and blood, heart and soul with her husband.** 
If the husband and the wife observe penance for one year, they are sometimes 
given the assurance of having a Rsi son ;?" if they cannot restrain themselves, 
they may have sexual enjoyment after 6, 3, or 1 month or even after 12, or 6 
or 3 days, or 1 day at least. As the authorities prescribe that they may enjoy 
sexually even after a day, the girl must be physically fit for such € T 
So in the Sütra period the girl cannot be married before puberty. With the 
lowering of the age-limit in later times which came down and down so much 
that even conception marriage became a matter of great religious concern, the 
law-givers stick to the principle of the solemnization of the marriage by means 
of this vrata, but they speak no more of the vrata to take place within one 
year or after a few days, the reasons for which are obvious. Even those early 
law-givers who, unlike Manu, Pariéara and Narada, think that widows should 
not be re-married even when they suffer from five forms of distress, admit that 
an aksatayoni (having no experience of sexual intercourse) widow should, 
however, be re-married. While there is no scope in the old times for any such 
distinction, the later device is made as a concession to popular feelings, speci- 
ally because Law-givers as well as their followers are still immensely guided 
by the influence of the Stitrakaras. 

Again, the marriage ritual in the Grhya-sütras has no place in it for the 
girl's father after the Kanyad&na rite. The subsequent rite is entirely an affair 
of the husband and wife. The mutual promises and assurances of love, protec- 
tion and obedience; presuppose a much greater capacity in both than can be 
attributed to them even in their adolescent period. The proper performance 





95. Pargs. 1. 4. 16; Hirgs. I. 202 ; Müngs. I. 10, 10a. 

26. II, 19 

27. Gobhgs, IL 5; Khügs, 1. 4, 12. Hirgs, 1, 23, 11; 24 and 25; Apgs., 
8.8 seq : Bhargs., 1, 19; Pargs., 1, I, 13; Samgs., 1, 18, 19 

28. See Gobhgs, Bib, Ed. 29. Cf. the Mantras, Pargs 

30. Ašvgs see the Commentaries of Gargya Narayana and Haradatta. 

31. The wife: Vàürg&, RAGHUVIRAS Ed. p. 36, L8ff; p. 43, 121, etc; 
Küthgs., p. 90, 1.11, part. L14£; p. 109, L8 f, 16 f, etc, p. 110, 115 f; p. II 
l4 f; etc . 
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of the ritual requires that the wife must understand the mantras she utters ;* 
this also presupposes a reasonably advanced age. The Mantra-brihmana3s 
expressly says the girl should be given in marriage only when she longs for a 
husband. 

The Kama-siitra and Epics also upheld the discretionary power of the 
maiden in choosing her husband. The former™ expressly says that the 
Gandharva, i.e, the Love-form of marriage is the best of all the eight : and it 


mentions various ways by which the maiden should capture the heart of her 


lover and the lover that of his lady-love. The Svyamvara® form of marriage 
of the Epics is well-known. Manu also recognises the Gandharva marriage, 
the voluntary union of a maiden and her lover, as Dharma, sanctionec by 
Religion. He also recognises the discretionary power of the bride when he 
says the consent of the maiden would be necessary?! if she is to be given in 
marriage to the younger brother of the person who has paid nuptial fee. The 
Vedic Samhit&s, too, show that there is no parental control in this respect. 
though the parents help the girl to the best of their power in finding out her 
husband.** The maiden is anxious to leave her father's Gotra and family 
for ever and be permanent in her husband's family, If successful in love 
matters, the younger sister marries before her elder even; if unsuccessful, 
daughters grow old in the parental abode 2 In order that the maiden may 
get the husband she wants to have, the AV. gives a series of Love-charms 
which pass under the name of Stri-krtya hymns. Rival Lovers and Lady- 
loves perform malicious rites to win the hearts of the desired.* There is a 
magical rite in the AV? in which the bride binds her lover with her hair ; 
this symbolically means that the lover will be truly hers and hers alone, Vari- 
ous domestic rites? are also prescribed by the AV. to be performed by the 
Maiden ; these are calculated to help in her love affairs. While the maiden, 
anxious for having her lover, takes recourse to various Love-charms and other 
domestic rites, the parents perform for her good the rites“ named Rakaholaka, 
EKumáriyajfia and the Satoddharana. As to the Interpretation of Rikaholikg 





32, The Upodgháta of Bhattoji Gopinütha Diüksita, p. 44, 1.24 " Mantrartha- 
jhàna- pürvakam eva karma- kartavyatü-kathanam ^, also 1.27 ; Vyiisa, as quoted in 
the same, “ Mantrartham anusandhaya japa- homadikah kriyah ", 

93. 21,1. 34. Kümasuütra, p. 233 

45. For absolute Love-marriages, cf, those of Damayanti, Savitri, etc. This, 
however, differs from the Svayamvara of the Smrti in which the choice of husbands 
is conferred upon the girl if she is not married till three years after puberty ; cf. Manu, 
IX, 90, etc. 

36. III, 25 ; cf. III, 32 

37. IX, 97 " Yadi kanya anumanyeta " 

38. The parents take part in the rites which the girls perform for a happy end- 
ing of their love affairs; cf. AV. II, 36 VI, 60, etc. 

39. RV.I, 117, 7 : II, 17, 7, etc; cf. AV. XVIIT,.2, 47. 

40. AV. II, 30, 2-3, etc. 4L AV. VI, 138 ; VII, 90: I 14. 

42, VII, 37 4X AV, IL 36: VI, 30 VI, 82, etc. 

44. These rites have not been mentioned by any other Sütrakára than Lav- 
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Devapala“ cites different opinions ; however, the rite is celebrated in the morn- 
i happiness of the maiden in order that the marriage of the maiden 
may draw nigh. Brahmadaréana** says Holàkà is a famous rite in the Central 
Provinces as well as in Kaémira, wherein a fire is kindled near the gate of the 
house ; after the Ajyabhaganta, the main oblation is offered with the Mantra 

yaste Кака '` etc. The Kumariyajfia’’ also is celebrated for the happiness of 
the maiden in the place where she dresses herself. After the Ajyabhaganta 
the sacrifice is offered with the Mantra “Indranim àsu nàrisu", etc. The 
satoddharana*® is performed for a betrothed girl during the Simantonnayana 
ceremony of a pregnant wife. The symbolic meaning of the rite is, therefore, 
nothing but praying for similar fortune of the girl also. 

In this rite the hair of the maiden is parted in a charming manner and 
anointed with cosmetics and adorned with sarvosadhi (a mixture of the dif- 
ferent herbs) and saffron, Adityadarsana says’ herein the plaiting of the 
hair should be ceremonially performed with mantras; during the Anava- 
lobhana** (the rite for preventing disturbances bringing on dangers to the 
embryo) which is to take place together with the simantonnayana of the same 
pregnant wife, the hair of the maiden should be parted in a charming manner, 
but this parting should be hardly seen. Thus every tender care is taken that 
the maiden may get a suitable husband and be happy in marriage while she 
herself prays ta Agni and other gods to win the heart of her lover or if she 
has none, to have a suitable husband 

Just as the mother is the highest object of veneration the wife is of 
love, so the daughter is of affection and tenderness.“ Parents perform 
Kamya-Sraddhas on the Dvitiya tithis for having a daughter.= Desirous of 
having a daughter, the husband touches all other fingers of the wife except 
the thumb during Pani grahana rite, Hankering after a daughter, the 
bridegroom shows the bride after she has reached her new home the Dhruva 
and other constellations.** The parents deem it a favour of God if they can 
have their sons as well as daughters by their side during the performance of 
sacrifices. "The RV." praises the father of many daughters. The daughter 
claims her support from parents not for nothing, but for her devotion for 
them." They care for her as much ad they do for their son; or it may be 
said even more, as the father is found to worship the Kurüri as an emblem 
of Virginity, as an emblem of Purity, of Tenderness, and Devotior 











45. Küfhgs., p. 287, 1.234. 45. Kü[hgs. p. 288, 1.6. ; 
47. Op. cil., 19-13. 48. Kahgs. p. 133, 1. II-21. 
49. Kafhgs. p. 133, 1. 20-21 50. Cf. Afvgs., I, 13, 1 


51. Maru, IV, 185 “ Duhita kppanam param"; Ag. Bra. VII, 13. 

52. Gobhila- paridista, Sriddha-kalpa, p. 186; Pargs., p. 538, 1, 21, Comment 
ary of Gadádhara, 1.1 

53. Aivgs, L, 7, 4, Bom. Ed., p. 23, LII-12; Apgs., IV, 12. 

54. See Devapüla on Küthgs, XXV, 45, p. 114, 11-2. 

55. RV. VIII, 31, 6. 56. RV. VI, 75, 5. 

57. RV. 1L 17, 7. 
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not'* Just as the Matrka-püja is to take place at the beginning of all Vedic 





Rituals, the Kumārī-pūjā is recommended to be performed at the end of them 
all. In the case of the former, different Vedic Schools have divined different 
Mothers ; so it may be performed even when the Mother is dead. But the 
latter cannot be performed in the absence of a daughter as she is to be bodily 
present. The father wraps her up with ( new) garments, entertains her with 
delicious dishes and walks round her. From her first year to the time of 
puberty, she is worshipped as different deities ;™ if she is one year old, as 
Sandhya ; if two, as Sarasvati and so on. Thus as she grows, the father 
finds in her different Deities, different manifestations of the supreme soul—all 
blessing him with different kinds of blessings characteristic of them. The 
daughter is the embodiment of various blessings for the parents and the 
family. 


Parents get her after much longing and penance as the Self of Blessing, 
and it is only natural that they would rear her up with as much care as the 
Son. Тһе supposition of SCHRADER™ and others® that the depositing of the 
cooking vessels during the final bath ( Avabhrtha) after Somayága refers to the 
adherence of Vedic people to Female Infanticide is not tenable. In the Soma 
sacrifice the cooking vessels are considered as females and the wooden vessels 
named vayavyas as males. Now, the Taittiriya,“" Maitrayani and Kathaka 
samhitás*^ make similar remarks that as the sacrificer and his retinue carry 
vüyavya vessels, depositing the sthilipeitras in the bathing place, the daughter 
is deposited after birth while the son is lifted up. The difficulty arises in 
connection with the right interpretation of the word Parasyanti. In his 
article in ZDMG, BÓHTLINGK says " As" ' As" with prepositions is used not 
only to imply ‘to throw’, but also to mean ‘to place, to lay’, we may very 
well translate " Parüsyanti" by 'paut aside’, perhaps among others also by 
"hand (the child) over immediately to the person waiting for the child’. 
As against "Para-as" meaning ‘to expose’, the same scholar publishes the 
fragment of a letter from Prof. RoTH who regrets, on his reading DELBRÜCK's 





58. Trivediya-kriya-künda-paddhati, p. 160. '" Adyety-&di amuka-devata-pajadi 
karmapah ^ paripürna-phala-prüpti-kámab — érikumfiri-püjana-karmüham karigya 
iti samkalpya kumàrim агіуа devi-buddhyà püjayet ". 

59. Evamkramega sampüjya yávat puspam na vidyate. 

60. Kanyápyevam pálaniyü $iksapiyà cátiyatnatah —Maha-nirv&na-tantra. 

6l. SCHRADER, Reallexicon der Ind, Altertumskunde, р. 52-53, 

62. WEBER, Ind. St., IX, 48: ZIMMER, Alt. Leben, p. 3191; त. alo KAEGI, 
Der Reveda, V1, 49; Lupwic, RV. VI, 142 ; PISCHEL, Vedische Studien, 2, 48. 

62. WEBER, Ind. St., IX, 48: ZIMMER, AlN. Leben, P. 319f; cf. also KAEGI, 
haranti, tasmat striyam jatam parüsyanty ut pumámsar haranti : see WEBER'S Ed. 

64. IV. 6. 4 (85, 3): yat sthalim rificanti na dirumayam tasmit pomin 
dayadah stry adayada atha yat sthülim parásyanti na dürumayam tasmat striyam 
jatam parásyanti na pumarhsam ; the last sentence in 4, 7, 9 (p. 104, 20) also 
65. XXVII, 9: same statement as before. 
66. For the original in German ZDMG, vol. 44, p. 495. 
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Die : | tsnamen, that the seed of this error was planted by 
him in the Dictionary under As with Pari. BOHTLINGK also says that DEL- 
BRUCK was pleased with, and had nothing to say, against his article** JOLLY 
also accepts the view of BOHTLINGK in his excellent work “Recht and 
Sitte". The Vedic Index" also accept? BOHTLINGK’s view. SCHRADER," 
however, not find satisfaction in the explanation given by BOHTLINGK, and 
thinks that in common with other Aryan people ancient Indians also practised 
Female Infanticide. BÓHTLINGK'? is surely sentimental when he says “It hurt 
me to attribute to the ancient Indians such a piece of barbarism ", but gives 
us sound reason later on. " Then I thought the matter in itself was very 
improbable, because without a girl the highest blessing of an Indian, viz. the 
begetting of a son, could not be achieved. As the lifting up of a boy after 
his birth is to be considered as an expression of joy, so is it easy to presume by 
Par&$yanti a corresponding expression of disagreeable surprise”. There is no 
doubt that the verb "pür&éyanti" and "ud haranti" express contraries. 
Aévalayana™ uses the verb "ud hr" in the sense of "to lift up" when he 
says "noddharet-prathampátram ", etc; " Yadà và tu uddhytam pátram ", 
etc; here, too, this verb in the passages in question means the same. The 
text in the Taittiriya clearly says the boy is lifted up (ut puméumsam haranti) 
and therefore as a contrary action the girl would be deposited, be kept on the 
ground and not thrown away; this is only in keeping with the comparison 
given—the Soma vessels are lifted up and as a contrary action the cooking 
vessels are allowed to stay on the ground and evidently are not thrown away. 
These sacrificial utensils are held as pure and are the last objects in the posses- 
sion of the sacrificer to be thrown off. 

The passage in the Maitrayani-samhita seems to have been quoted by 
Yàska in his Nirukta.'* Durga'* in Rjvartha says expressly “atha yat sthálim 
parasyanti havankarmano na taya juhvati na dar-mayam parāsyanti havana 
karmapo darumayenaiva juhvati tasmat striyam jatam pardsyanti parasmai 
prayacchanti na pumamsam ". So as the cooking vessel is deposited, in the 
offering of oblations no offering is made with it and the wooden vessel is not 
deposited, in the offering of oblations offerings are made with the wooden 
vessel only,—the daughter born is given away to others and not to the son. 
Skandasyamin™ also gives a similar interpretation. Siyana also understands 
by “striyam parasyanti” “ Varakule parityajanti ". The native commentators 
do all think that the daughter is given away and evidently, given away to her 
husband's family and this act is symbolically performed after the birth of the 
daughter by handing her over to a third person. In their opinion, female 

67. Op. cit, p. 1 68. Op. cit., p. 1. 








р 
69. P. 78, 11821. 70. Vol. 1. 

71. Reallexicom der Imd. Alterumskunde, p. 153. 

72. ZDMG, vol. 44, p. 

73. See p. 2008, Trivandrum Edition, 1.8 and 10. 

74. See p. 60, SARUP'S edition ; III, 4 à 
75. Durga's commentary on Nirukta, Bom. Ed., p. 255, 13-5. 
76. Commentary, ed. by L. SARUP, p. 125, 1. 
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infanticide is out of the question. This Pardsane simply shows much anxiety, 
even from her birth, of the parents to do the best service to their daughter—to 
Make her happy in marriage and nothing more than that. 

It will also be seen in this connection that at the time and in the place 
where these Texts were composed females, probably, exceeded the males in 
number. The Maitrüyani' qualifies the Parásana of the daughter with the 
statement " Striya eva atiricyante ", The Tait. Samh.'* says one man can very 
well have two wives but not one woman two husbands. How could the females 
supersede the males in number if female infanticide had been the custom ? 

SCHRADER's*? remark that the Greeks also practised exposition is distinctly 
opposed to the theory of Coox,** who fights out his cause to show that the 
current idea as to exposition is "totally unfolded." IRADER*! again gives 
us an analogy in favour of his theory that the old were also exposed. Analogy 
is no valid proof. Moreover, the reference in AV. XVIII. 2.34 is to the dead 
men, and not to the old; as regards Praskanva on whom Parsadvaina took 
pity (RV. VIII, 51, 2. Valakhilya ITI, 2) it is only to be supposed that Pras- 
kanva was expelled for some crime or other and in his exile he grew old and 
decrepit. The exposure of the old is quite incompatible with the repeatedly 
mentioned wish of the Vedic people to live the full extent of life (ie. 100 
years). 

The Nirukta** holds that the excellent Vedic Mantra “ You are produced 
from each and every limb, you are born from the heart ; verily, you are the 
self named son, so may you live hundred years” is applicable equally to both 
the children and no distinction is to be made whatsoever. Durga“ in his 
Rjvartha says as the same rite is observed for the daughter as well as the son 
and they both are born from each and every limb and the heart, no distinc- 
tion is to be made, i.e, they are equal. Manu“ says the son is equal to one's 
self and the daughter is equal to the son and repeats the same view emphati- 
cally when he says the son's son and the daughter's son have no differencess 
with respect to worldly matters as well as to sacred religious observances and 
no distinction is to be made between them as the daughter's son is equally fit 








77. MS. 4.6.4 (p, 84, 14) ; 4, 7, 9 (p. 104). 

78. VI, p, 6, 4: Yad ckasmin yüpe (Hasc) dve ra£ane (Fem.) parivayati 
tasmád eko dve jàye vindate ; yan naiküm ra£anüm dvayor yüpayoh parivyayati tas- 
man паіка dvau vindate. 

79. .Reallexicon, p. 153. 80. ZEUS, Vol. II, 2, p. 1229. 

81. Cf. his article “ Alte Laute ", p. 39, where he refers to ZIMMER, Alt, Leben, 
p. 328. 

82. IL 4; p. 60, Sarup’s edition. The Nirukta quotes this verse in connection 


with Female Inheritance. This Mantra is recited by every Vedic schoo! during the 
B3. BHADKAMKAR's Ed, vol. L p. 254, 15-7. Tathaiva sati yathaiva pumáün 
angad angát sambhavati hpdayác cüdhijiyate tathaiva duhità api ity aviéesa upa- 


fe IX, 130 : Yathaiva &tmà tathi putrab putrepa duhit& samá, p. 362, 1.18. 
Nimaya-sigara Ed. 
85. IX, 133, op. cit., p. 263, 1.4: cf. Yajn. IL, 128. 
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to save the grand-father (and therefore, the grand-mother too) in the other 
world like the son's son.** 

Thus we see that the daughter has in no way a less honoured or res- 
ponsible position than the son in Vedic Ritual. The parents long to get her 
and perform all the Samskaras for her as for the son. She has the same rights 
as the son to wear family locks, to have the upanayana, to utter the Vedic 
mantras together with the Pranava and to perform all the rites in relation to 
her parents. The son, has, no doubt, precedence over her in several rituals, 
particularly the Antyesti, but this is because she is to care more for her hus- 
band’s family than her parents’ and cannot be supposed to have as much pri- 
vilege as the son. Moreover, she belongs to the gotra of her husband after 
the Caturthi-karma for which privilege and honour she prays to Agni and per- 
forms various domestic rites, the Mother-Instinct being supreme in her. This 
principle is pronounced remarkably in the fact that the younger sister has pre- 
cedence over her if the former is unmarried. In case of her death before mar- 
riage, the same rights are performed as for the son; but if she is married, 
her own people do everything for her; still the ceremonial shows that her 
parental connection is also much cared for. In matrimonial affairs she is as 
free as the son and has the same rights as he. Nowhere does the Vedic Ritual 
ignore her rtance. On the contrary, the unmarried daughter—Purity, 
Affection, Devotion and Bliss embodied—seems to be more important than 
the son with regard to the welfare of the parents. Anyway, the hypothesis 
enunciated by Manu and other authorities meaning “ Putrena duhiti sam" 
remains true and declares the glory of the Creator who does not make any 
distinction between His sons and daughters. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Adv. Bra. = Aitareya-brahmana. Khaàgs. — Khüdira-grhya-sütra. 
Alt, Leben ‘=  Altindisches Leben. Mangs, = Manava-grhya-sitra. 
APs. = Apastamba-grhya-sütra. Parks. Páüraskara-grhya-sütra. 
Avs. = Aávaliyana-grhya-sütra RV. = Rgveda. 
Bhargs. = Bhāradvāja-grhya- Sings. = Sankhdiyana-grhya-sitra. 
Dhs.:— Dharma-sütras, Vaikhgs, — Vaikhanasa-grirya-sütra. 
Gautama = Gautama-dharma-sitra. Vàrgs. — Vüraha-grhya-sütra. 

' Gobhgs Gobhila-grhya-sütra. Vasds — Vasistha-dharma-sütra. 
Gss. = Grhya-siitras. Vimu = Visnu-smrti. 
Hirgs. = Hiranyaketi-grhya-sitra. ZDMG Zeitschrift. der Deutschen 
Ind, St. — Indische Studien Morgenándischen Gesellschaft. 


Aajhgs, = Kithaka-grhya-sitra. 





86. Mamu, IX, 139; p. 34, 110-11. 


THE BUDDHISTIC AND THE ADVAITA VIEW-POINTS* 


By 
P. T. RAJU, Waltair. 


One reading Buddhistic philosophy, especially the Mahayana schools, 
cannot fail to be struck by the great similarity between it and the Advaita. 
Sankara has often been called by the rival schools of the Vedanta a pracchan- 
nabauddha, a Buddhist in disguise. Bháskara in his commentary on the 
Brekmasatras' speaks of vicchinna mülam  mahayünikabauddhaghatitam 
miydvddem. Narayana Panditicarya in his Madhvavijaye treats the advai- 
tin similarly. Sripati Panditaradhya in his Brakmesiitra bhasye* calls all the 
advaitins procchenna bauddhas. It is well known that in the Bhavisyat 
pur@ya Sankara is called so. This shows that many noticed even long ago 
that in the Advaita there are reflections of Mahayana Buddhism. Yet in spite 
of these accusations, the classical advaitin protests against the identification 
of his doctrines with those of Buddhism. All who have read Sankara's com 
mentary on the Brahmasülras must haye noticed that he refutes the Buddhis- 
tic schools along with those of the Ny&ya, the Vaiéesika, the Sánkhy:z 
And almost all the followers of Sankara take special pains to contradict Bud- 
dhism, not merely its religious side but also its philosophical doctrines. It 
seems really worth enquiring why the advaitins were so unsympathetic towards 

The first reason that suggests itself is that Buddhism did not recognise 
the authority of the Vedas. It started as a purely ethical religion, and in 
course of time turned losophical. It began with an indifference towards 
the ideas of God, soul, and revelation, an attitude opposed to the spirit of 
the Vedas. The advaitin with his insistence on the sanctity: and infallibility 
of the ruti or Vedas could naturally have nothing to do with Buddhism, and 
would disclaim every with it. | 

But when the other Vedantic schools were accusing the advaitin of being 















a Buddhist, did he not think over his position? If not, why? Or is it simply - 


for fear of being driven out of the orthodox fold that he denied the presence 
of the Buddhistic doctrines in his system? Many have observed and rightly 
too, that Gaudapada’s Méndiikye Karikes owe much to histic thought. 
But then is the advaitin ungrateful in not acknowledging? Or is the spirit 
of the Advaita different from that of the Mahayana Buddhism? 

To the author of this article the last seems to be the reason why the advai- 
tin fights every school of Buddhism. It is recognised by almost all competen 
thinkers that every system of philosophy can be developed out of every other 











a This paper was read at the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 
1. 1,4, 25. 2. I, 51. З. 1,1,3. 
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sopher we find € between what he ought to have said and what he 
actually said. Taking an Indian example, we know that Appayya Diksitz 
interpreted Srikagtha's philosophy as Saivadvaita, whereas Soikantha himself 
declares in so many words that his view is Visistadvaita. By collecting together 
certain statements of Srikantha which do not agree with his Viésistadvaita 
position Appayya Diksita has been able to show that Srikeintha’s real inten- 
tion was to expound Advaita, and that he should have said something else 
in some other connexion. Coming to Buddhism itself, we read that the two 
schools of the Mahayana were only developments out of the Sarvastivada 
school, nay, even out of the Theravada school of the Hinayana. Not merely 
so, even the latest schools of the Mahfiyana claim to be the true teachings of 
the Buddha and assert that the earlier schools only imperfectly underst 

Besides, when every line of thought is developed, and developed to the 
farthest extreme without doing injustice to any aspect of our experience, all 
converge and give the same result. As BOSANQUET has said, the conception 
of the Absolute is the highest watermark to which every philosophical specu 
lation rises There is another view of his, which is very significant when ap- 
plied to philosophical speculation. It is also significant that it is he who wrote 
the book, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, in which 
he points out how radical realism and the highest absolutism meet. The 
present point is one concerned with logic, but which can be applied with ad- 
vantage to the logic of philosophising. He tells us in his Essentials of Logic 
that every individual starts with his private experience and in the systematic 
connexion he establishes between bits of his private experience he comes to 
realise an objective world. Whether it is true or not in epistemology, we may 
Say that it is true in a sense in philosophising. Every philosopher starts with 
his own starting point, but in his attempt to include all aspects of experience 
he comes to a conception which is common to all philosophers. Hence when 
Buddhistic thought developed to the extreme, it is no wonder that it showed 
similarities to the Advaita, But the spirit with which it began and the method. 
of its development may be different from those of the Advaita. Hence the 
latter's repugnance to Buddhism. 

What now is the spirit of Buddhism which the advaitin dislikes 
Buddhism was an unorthodox religion and philosophy which questior 
authority of the Veda. This point is certainly not of pure philosophical im- 
portance. Next, Buddha's silence when asked about the truth of the God 
and the soul has been variously understood. It is by almost all agreed that 
many of the earliest schools took his silence for denial, and preached the 
unreality of both. This was quite antagonistic to Hinduism. Further, the 
Buddhistic doctrine of the pratityasamutpüda, which is best | anslatec by 
Dr. DascuPTA's phrase "dependent emergence" is common in one form or 
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another to all analytical philosophies. Whenever the unity that is character- 


istic of the whole has to be explained, such philosophies say that the unity 
is a sort of entity or quality which emerges when a number of entities com- 
bine. The soul, according to Buddhism, is prax y nothing but the com- 
bination of the five skendhes or aggregates. But this way of explanation is 
to catch hold of the parts and lose the whole and its unity. Or it is to 
explain the higher in terms of the lower. It is to deny the reality of the 
whole and affirm the reality of the parts. This is what the earliest Buddhist 
schools actually did. Certainly, later Mahfiyana Buddhism is interpreted by 
Japanese and Chinese scholars like SUZUKI, SOGEN etc., as affirming the reality 
of the whole and denying the reality of the parts. But this whole or Sinya 
is an interpretation and a development of the unreality of the whole of the 
Hinayana. We shall see later how this Sünya differs from the Absolute of 
the Advaita. Here it is enough for us to see that the Sünya remains a 
sort of negative idea with all its associations with the notion of unreality. 
Hence the reluctance of the Advaita to accept it. Certainly the Alaya of 
the yogacirins is more positive and is like the Brahman of the advaitin. 
But it too developed like the idea of 8йпуа and, SuzuKr tells us, is treated 
as Sünya. 

The spirit of the Advaita is not merely analytical, It never loses sight 
of the w and its unity, and declares the parts to be only appearances of 
the whole. The soul is the truth, and the parts of the body come together 
only for the soul. It tells us that the soul or the self is identical with 
the Brahman, and, like the later Mahàyánists, says that the world is màyd. 
It is due to some metaphysical bhrama or illusion. But this bhrama is 
sodadhisthana, that is, has a locus. Everything unreal presupposes some- 
thing real as its basis. And this later is not a mental product but objective. 
But in Buddhism bhrama is niradhisthàna. The Sünya can be the adhisthana 
in the Màdhyamika philosophy and the Alaya in the Yogacira. But the 
Siinya is not a bhévaped@rtha or positive entity: and the Alaya, though 
more positive, is still bhavabhavátita, that is, beyond the positive and the 
negative. That is, something positive cannot be the adhisthdna of bhrama. 

Thus negation in Buddhism comes to be without a basis. There is 
thus a difference between the logic of the Advaita and that of Buddhism. 
According to the Advaita, every negation presupposes an affirmation. In 
short the svarüpa of abhóva is really the srarüpa of the locus, which is a 
bhava, because negation has no ontological validity. There is thus some- 
thing on which the advaitin can stand. But according to the Madhyamika, 
even bhéva has no ontological validity, hence there is nothing on which he 

The advaitin denies the ultimate truth of the universe only to affirm the 
truth of the Brahman, because both the higher and the lower cannot 
be equally true for him. But the Buddhist seems to deny the reality of the 
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world merely for the sake of denying it. What is the criterion of his pro- 
nouncement on this world? Is there a standard truth in the light of which 
this world has to be declared untrue? If that truth has no satld or bhduvatya, 
how can it be a truth? Sinya may be said to be truth, but has it satid ? 
The Madhyamika denies sattdé to it. His reason is: Sat is never seen with- 
out asat, bhdve without abhave. The nature of bhava is to be born and 
to die, that is, to pass away and become abhdva. But Nirvina cannot have 
death and so is not bhava. The Vijfianavadin's position appears to be difer- 
ent, but he too maintains that Nirvana is Simya, and so naturally must be 
beyond bhé@va and abküva. And very often the Vijfü&navadin speaks of his 
Alaya as if it were phenomenal, as the store house of samskdéras etc. But 
how can unreal things remain in whatever form in the Alaya? Is it not 
the Alaya itself that takes these forms? In fact, the word used by them 
‘here is parindma, transformation or modification, But how can a real thing 
become unreal through perindma? If the essential being of the Alaya 18 
the same as that of the phenomena, then either the Alaya must be unreal or 

th enomena must be real. Further this wijfidna is usually identified with 
the buddhi of the orthodox systems, and the advaitin treats it as unreal 
Hence Buddhism in general is often interpreted as holding that the world 
which is unreal is without a real basis. | 

Bu. the important question of logic and method here is: Do bhava 
and abhara stand on the same ontological level? The Madhyamika seems 
to argue that they do. But does bhéva presuppose abhdva just as much 
as abhüva presupposes bhdva? He does not follow this line of argument. 
He tells us that Nirvana is not bhüpa because it has no death, and it is 
not an abhevra because no abhdva is found without bhava. Anyway both 
bhaàva and abhava belong to the phenomenal world. But does not bhava 
occupy a higher place than abhava by being its presupposition? The Madhya- 
mika seems to think that even bhára cannot occupy a higher place. The 

ason for him is that destruction is a characteristic of every bhéva, that 
1s, there is no bhava without one form of abhdva namely dhvamse. But this 
is an unproved assumption for the advaitin. Some bhé@vas may be destroyed, 
but not all. Every abhdva presupposes some locus which is a bhava, and 
though one bhava after another turns into abhdva, there must ultimately be 
something on which all the ebhdvas can rest, and which must be a bhava. 
The form of my perception of the absence of the pen on the table is really 
the form of the table, and the table is an existence without which the absence 
could not have been perceivd. 

But the question may be put: Is not the pen also ultimately unreal 
even according to the Advaita? If so, both bhápa and abhüra are unreal, 
and therefore cannot express the nature of Nirvana or the Absolute. It is 
true that the Advaitin, after dismissing the snake seen in the rope as unreal, 
later declares the rope too unreal. But the rope is unreal relatively to the 








5. The Müdhyamika Küriküs, ch. xxvi, 4 and 7. 
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Absolute, whereas the snake is unreal relatively the rope. That is, ontologically 
the rope occupies a higher position than the snake, and the Absolute the 
highest position. But the Absolute is not perceived by our senses like the 
rope. It is an ideal obtained by the application of the criterion of truth 
formulated at the empirical level. So the ontological unreality of the rope 
is with reference to the ideal truth and not the perceptual truth. That is, 
no empirical perception informs us that the rope is unreal Hence so far 
as our perceptual experience goes, it remains a bhéve, But when we 
reach the ideal truth our ideas of bhdva and abhdva have to be readjusted 
Certainly abküpa is not the same thing as unreality or M4ya; yet the lower 
reality is absent in the higher, and the advaitin himself says that there is 
prapaficanifesabhava in the Brahman, Just as there is the negation of the 
snake in the rope at all times, there is negation of the rope in the Absolute 
at all times. And just as the rope is the locus or support of all the ebhapas 
that can be perceived in it and of all things for which it can be mistaken, the 
Absolute too is the support of all the abhápas that exist in it and of all 
things for which it can be mistaken. And either for unreality or for abhava 
the support is always bhapa. The distinction between reality and unreality 
ultimately settles down into that of sat and esat.” With reference to the 
snake the rope is set. And we get the Absolute only when the criterion 
formulated in order to determine what is sef is idealised and when applied 
to the rope itself becomes inapplicable. Hence we go beyond the world to 
the Absolute. The idealised criterion of sat is applicable only to it. Thus 
it is our for a complete and perfect sat that leads us to the Absolute. 
To say therefore that the Absolute is not set is not only disappointing but 
also illogical. This readjusting of our idea of sat or bhara is wanting in 
the Madhyamika philosophy 

But it may be asked why not fix the concept of bhava to the phenomenal 
things which are always becoming, and treat the Absolute as beyond bhéva 
and облага? Mrs. Rhys Davins has been insisting upon treating bhava 
as becoming and not as being and Nirvana as the objective of this becoming. 
But then according to her Nirvana must be a positive entity and not beyond 
the positive and the negative. And the Madhyamika does not seem to follow 
her. He just treats the phenomenal world only as bhdva or existence and 
Nirvana as beyond it. And this is a question of method, But the important 
point is, if we treat the phenomenal things as bhdves then naturally our 
thought must rest satisfied with them. What then must spur it to go beyond 
the phenomenal world? If I have true existence in my hands I do not go 
elsewhere in search of it. Only because the phenomena do not satisfy the 
criterion of ideal sat or existence, do we proceed to the Absolute and treat 
them as unreal. And because the Absolute satisfies the criterion, it must be 
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regarded as sat or bháva, and relatively the phenomena should be regarded 
as not bhava. If we are not pr ai to readjust our concepts, our thought 
becomes unsystematic and so far our philosophy will be defective. 

It is for this reason that the Siinya ог paramdrihasatya of Nagarjuna, 
which is neither sot nor asat sems to be simply the Maya of the advaitin. 
Maya also is neither sat nor asat and the difference between it and Sanya 
is only in name. Further, Nagarjuna tells us that the world is Sunya and 
there is no difference between the two. In the Advaita the world is Maya 
but it is not the same as the Brahman. True, it has no separate existence 
from the Brahman, only because it has no reality, not because the two are 
identical. The advaitin too tells us that every thing ts the Brahman just 
as the Madhyamika tells us that every thing is Siinya, but the reasons for 
the two are different; for the former the reason is that nothing else exists, 
but for the Mádhyamika it is that nothing exists. The latter maintains that 
the world is bháva but in its essence it is identical with the Sünya which 
is neither bhava nor abhéva. The advaitin too holds that we start with 
treating the world as sat, but when we enquire into its essential nature, 
we find that it is neither sat nor esef and is Maya. So both treat the world 
alike saying that it is not real. But the advaitin goes further and points 
to something which is real, whereas the Madhyamika is satisfied with simply 
pointing out that the world is not real. He certainly speaks of paramértha- 
satya, but that is for all appearance simply non-existence or to avoid a 
negative term, it does not exist The tendency is in a piece with that of 
the early Buddhists according to whom Nirvana is just the destruction of 
the combination of the skandhas. What the Buddhist is specially, concerned 
with is an analytical understanding of the world in order to destroy it 
The four-fold truth of duhkha, semudaya, ntrodha, and marga, ts meant to 
show that the world is sorrow, and it being an aggregate the destruction of 
duhkha can be lished by destroying the aggregate. In some earlier 
schools the simplest elements are regarded as eternal bhdves, but the Maha- 
yana does not so regard them. In spite of this difference what is wanted 
by both is a state where nothing can be known or experienced. This is 
achieved, according to the early schools, by destroying the phenomenal self 
which is nothing but a semghüta of the various skandhas, and according 
to the later schools, by realising that every thing is Sünya. The later con 
cept seems to be a purely logical development of the former. No wonder 
then that the advaitin could not accept this view. A little more constructive 
effort would have landed the Buddhist in the position of the Advaita. 

The Màdhyamika Sünya brings to mind the place of material substance 

JERKELEY'S , and that of the spiritual substance also in that 
of Hume. Both have analysed our ideal of substance, found that we can find 
nothing in it but our ideas, and so declared that it is Because BERKE 
LEY admitted the truth of the spiritual substance, so far he may be compared 
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to the Vijfinavadin and HUME to the Midhyaimika. Of course, the com- 
parison ends there, for the differences in other points are overwhelming. But 
the general tendency of the Buddhistic philosophers, like that of the empirical 
philosophers of Europe, is analytical; while that of the Advaita is rather 
rationalistic. But here we should be on our guard, for the advaitin never 
tries to deduce every thing from a single or a few first principles. He is, 
on the other hand, critical and his method is transcendental like KaNT’s. His 
intention is to find out something which is beyond the contradictions of the 
world, but the Midhyamika merely ends with pointing out these contra- 
dictions, and because he could not see anything beyond them, he maintains 
that nothing positive is beyond them. His philosophical vision seems to be 
limited to this world ; he starts with the idea of the world as bhova, analyses 
it into something which is neither bhava nor eabhava, and stops there. 

This paper discusses only the general tendencies For, in Buddhism every 
type of philosophy can be found, and it would be easy to point out that 
Buddhism is realistic, idealistic, nihilistic, believed in the atman and God, 
does not believe in them and so forth. But it is hoped that the general 
outlook of Buddhism and of Buddhism as generally understood by the Hindu 
is correctly represented in this paper. Reasons ыы 
itself why the general Hindu thinks of Buddhism in the way he does. It 
is true that the Yogficira philosophy and the Midhyamika too with some 
additions and alterations can be turned into the Advaita. But these modi- 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CINNAMON TRADE 
(1600-1661) 


By 
J. C. DE, Calcutta. 


Among the various products of Ceylon which led the Europeans to 
resort to commerce, privateering and quasi-privateering, a most important 
place is to be assigned to cinnamon. 

According to Father De Queyroz " Javira-Paracrama-Ban" "increase 
(ed) his treasures by especially in cinnamon, which already in ti 
past issued from Columbo to various parts of India and to the island of the 
Caiz in the Persian Gulf between Queixome and Cape Habaó on the coast of 
Lestan, whence it passed to Syria, now Suria, thence to Greece and the rest of 
Europe under the name of Caizligna ". 

Maetsuyker recommen that an extremely conciliatory policy must 
be pursued by the Dutch towards "the (Ceylonese) King" because, their 
" desire chiefly " was "that (they), should not be deprived of the cinnamon 
through which must come the payment of the great sum in which he is in- 
debted to us”. 

Later on, Baldaeus says, "the Isle of Ceylon is very fertile in Rice 
and all sorts of Fruits .... It abounds also in Sugar-reeds, and Mulberry 
trees, which produce a good quantity of silk ; as in Ginger, Pepper, Cardamum 
tobacco, wild Palm-trees affording vast quantities of a kind of Sugar...... 
They are stor'd also with Calabass Trees, Cotton trees, Areck trees. ..... long 
pepper" etc, " But the Helen or the Bride in Contest of this Isle is the 
finest and purest Cinnamon which growing only in this Island, no wonder if 
we (the Dutch) have disputed the entire possession thereof for so many years 
with the Portugueses ", 

The cinnamon according to Father de Queyroz was found “in great 
abundence" in Ceylon, and was "in quality the very best in the known 
World A carack which arrived from Lisbon under the captaincy of Sancho 
de Faria da Silva was attacked by the Dutch led by Matijs Henricus Quast. 
Da Silva lost his life in the engagement, and Quast died a fortnight later 
of his wounds. “Much treasure ", says Fremlen, the English President, 
"was not (however) found for the Company, yet the saylors got good pil- 
lage The caracks self they intend to Battavia, and have remowed her 
from Goa to Ceiloan, where they have a fleete of 10 or 12 great ships, with 
which it is thought they intend to assault and (if they can) surprise 
Col pected peace bee published “The Viice)Roy hath 
on a Dutch vessel sent a gentleman of good quality to the Battavian Generall, 
so desirous the Portugalls are even to beg peace, or a cessation armes at 
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One of the reasons why Colombo rose to prominence during these days 
lay in her central position relative to the cinnamon growing areas. Negombo 
was also important in this connection, and she is said to be "the chief 
place of the Seven Corles where the best cinnamon on the face of the 
globe grows, and in very great abundance". The Dutch used to pack their 
cinnamon in leather. But Van Goens points out that attempts were also 
made during our period of packing the bark in gunny. The collection of 
cinnamon in Ceylon was made, by a special caste on whom thus devolved 
the marketing of one of the most important products of the island, in those 
days. “ Without them, (the Chjalias) " "says Maetsuyker, for example, 
"no cinnamon can be procured which nevertheless must be obtamed by the 
Honourable Company who would also greatly be embarrassed as regards the 
transport of the collected cinnamon without the help of those " who 
are yearly enrolled for this purpose ". 

Negombo, we must also remember, was noted for its fishing industry, 
and the sailing qualities of the local people were of no mean order. Van 
Goens wanted to fortify it strongly. " (Otherwise) ", he says, " we might 
easily lose this valuable place in course of time or during a sudden war 
with a European power, whereby we would not only be deprived of the best 
quality and not far short of the half of all the Ceylon cinnamon, but yea, 
at one and the same time lose all our profits, projects and designs". Among 
the numerous other references to Ceylon cinnamon areas in the Dutch docu- 
ments of our period we may note, in passing, a passage from the Dagh 
Register of 1643-44 which says that the most fertile districts in which cin- 
namon of the best quality grew were found round about the country “ between 
Col and Negombo which with the Z3 miles under the Galle jurisdiction 
consisted of 34 miles of cinnamon lands" from which "great profit (was) 

The Asiatic skipper who had been carrying Ceylon products including 
cinnamon century after century viewed with natural distrust and jealousy 
the advent of De Albegaria off Colombo, while the gods watched with cynical 
amusement the bestowal of various concessions by another Asiatic—the Sim- 
halese king—to him. 

An arrangement was arrived at by which in exchange for an offensive 
and defensive alliance, 124,000 Ibs. of cinnamon were to be supplied to the 
Portuguese every year. 

With the crouch of a tiger preparing for a spring the Dutch took stock 
of the mature Portuguese with Ceylon 

Patiently and tenaciously, deligently and eamestly, Dutch captains and 
traders developed commercial intercourse with the rich island, the first Dutch- 
man to visit her shores being the tactful Joris van Spilbergen. He was 
granted an audience by Vimaladharmasurya. “The King speaking with him 
of the negotiations regarding the Cinnamon and Pepper, the General was not 
willing to agree to the price that the King demanded, so they let the talk 
of negotiations drop and came to other discourses". Finding the price ex- 
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orbitant, the crafty Dutchman pointed out with all the suavity of a diplomat 
that his primary business was to arrange a treaty of friendship between Orange 
and the King. “The General”, says the Journal, “answered that he 
had not come there for Pepper or Cinnamon but simply to obey the 
command of His Excellency, which was to offer the King friendship on 
behalf of his Princely Excellency”. The King (true to oriental tra- 
dition and culture) “ took the General in his arms and raised him up saying ", 
“ All the Pepper and Cinnamon that I have given is given to you.” Spil 
bergen by that one stroke won the battle on all points, and the King subse- 
quently asserted, “See I, my Queen, Prince and Princess will help to carry 
on (our) shoulders the Stones, Lime, and other materials, if the States and 
his Pr. Excellency be pleased to come and build a castle here in my land”. 

Spilbergen further impressed the King presenting to him one of the 
three vessels filled with arecanut, Pepper and Cinnamon which the Dutch 
captured from the Portguese. It was a “Galiot of about 40 lasts new and 

At the same time, " the Stones he brought with him from Ceylon” (ac- 
cording to Cornelis Jolyt's letter of 18th, November, 1602) " were estimated 
high. Part of the money that paid for these was obtained by selling the 
lading of one of the Portuguese prizes. 

Ultimately, in addition to precious Stones and other presents, the Dutch 
chief received “60 Canasters of Cinnamon, 16 Bales of Pepper, (and) 4 
Bales of Turmeric”. “ There was more Cinnamon, but the road (was) long”, 
and “ we could not stay there longer, ® 

It must also be remembered that not only did the inhabitants of other 
parts of Asia come to trade with Ceylon by this time, there were a good 
many who became settled in Ceylon. In spite of Portuguese efforts to 
the contrary their migrations continued, and the Portuguese official became 
sometimes compelled to obtain their help for collection of merchandise. When 
however in 1625 the Portuguese expelled many of them from their spheres of 
influence, they colonised divers parts of Sirhhalese Ceylon. 

Spilbergh (Spilbergen) also captured a Portuguese ship in the seas of 
Atjeh, being helped in his privateering exploit by the English under Lancester 
Leaving Conelis Specix to manage commercial affairs, Spilbergh returned 
home. The era of disorganised Dutch trading in the East closed with this 
voyage. 

When the V. O. C. came into existence, the enthusiasm for Ceylon pro- 
ducts in Dutch minds continued unabated, and De Weert, the leader of its 
first voyage, reached Ceylon with three ships. Two of these were sent over 
to Atjeh, and then De Weert sought an audience of the king at Kandy, intent 
on getting supplies of Ceylon silk, pepper, cinnamon etc. to the exclusion of 
all other competitors. The king was ready at the interview to grant him 
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many a concession on conditions that he drove the hated Por (pre- 
ferably without their bag and baggage) out of the island. Actually, bales 
of Cinnamon and Pepper were handed over to him as presents from the king. 
Galle and Colombo were to be wrested back, and then all the Cinnamon that 
the island could produce would be his nation's. Elated with the prospect, the 
Dutch commander, an able sailor, proceeded to the Archipelago, got hold of 
five more Dutch ships, and came back to Ceylon. But his crew shot down 
cattle for food, a royal ambassador who had been a passenger on the Dutch 
fleet, was used with discourtesy at table, and the command of the Simhalese 
monarch. Consequently, in spite of a royal letter which arrived in the mean- 
time providing for an annual lading of 1000 cwt. of cinnamon, and the 
same weight of pepper to the Dutch, the interview which followed between the 

It 1s said that the drunken Dutchman made some insulting remarks about 
the Queen. “Sebald de Wreet”, says Baldaeus, “being somewhat heated 
with strong Liquor, reply'd undiscreetly, That certainly the Empress could 
not be in distress for a Man, and that he was resolv'd not to sail to Gale, 
or to fight against the Portuguese , before the Emperor had done him the 
honour of viewing his ships". The king thereupon ordered his arrest. While 
resisting these orders, he was killed. Some followers of his also met with the 
same fate. The king went back to Kandy and wrote (in Portuguese) to 
the Dutch officers off Batticaloa, " Que bebem vinho nao he boa, Deos fes 
justicia, se quiseires, pas, pas, se quires guerra, guerra". The terse message 
could not however for the moment keep the Dutch in Ceylon, and part of the 
fleet sailed to Patani, and the rest to Banten. The second act in the Dutch 
cinnamon drama was over. 

In 1612, Marcellies de Bosschouwer, a servant of the V. O. C., came to 
Ceylon, armed with letters from “De Edele Groot Mogende Heeren", the 
States-General, and " Prince of Orange, Earl of Nassan, Catzenellebagen ", 
etc. The letters announced the Dutch Truce with the Portuguese and soli- 
cited for commercial facilities. The letter from the Prince significantly 
pointed out, " We did not think fit to stipulate in the said Treaty, that (the 
Portuguese) should be excluded from the Traffick of Ceylon, but left the same 
to your Majesty's Discretion". Negotiation with the king led to an agreement 
which promised a supply of superior cinnamon at a fixed price to the Dutch 
who were also granted other trade concessions by Senerát. " His Majesty ", 
records Baldaeus "engages to deliver yearly all the Cinnamon that is to be 
got to our Company, to be paid either in Money or in Merchandise, according 
to the usual Exchange”. The envoy was created Migamuwe Rala and won 
a high place in the king’s confidence. In 1615, he proceeded to Europe to 
conclude the alliance on behalf of the king against the Portuguese, and brought 
back, (as we have seen before) the Danes with him. | 

The Danish help however did not prove to be of much use in the war 
with the Portuguese who carried on a ding-dong fight with the Sirhhalese, till 
Rájasimha came to the throne after Senerát's death | 
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Rájasmhha offered an offensive alliance against the Portuguese to Rey- 
niersz, the Dutch Governor of Coromandel, to last as long as the sun and 
moon. This was a phrase which corresponds to the ácandrárkasamakálina 
of the ancient Hindu Royal charters, and reminds us once again of the 
survival of unadulterated Hindu-Buddhist documental phrases in Ceylon 
during our period. The message, it is also noticeable, was sent by a 
Bra папа 
The Dutch Council of India eager for acquisition of Ceylon cinnamon 
jumped at the proposal, and Jan Thyszoon Pyaart was sent to the young and 
masterful king of Kandy. Reyniersz had provided his envoy with a letter 
pointing out that the Dutch were ready to aid the king with men and arms, 
if he would let them have a lading of cinnamon shortly, and promise them 
the monopoly later on. The letter further stated that Admiral Adam van 
Westerwold could be asked on the conclusion of a formal agreement to send 
ships to carry out the expulsion of the Portuguese and take away some cinna 
mon, “If your Majesty will be pleased”, said the letter to the " Most 
Potent Emperor", “to allow us the Exportation of some Cinnamon, we 
oblige our selves to assist your Majesty with Musquets, Powder, Ammunition, 
and other ams; so that in case you will order two or more ships cargos of 
cinnamon to be got ready for our use against May next, we either will pay ready 
Money for it, or exchange the same for Ammunition or other Merchandizes 
as your Majesty shall think fit”. 

The student must however bear in mind that this spice for a regular sup- 
ply of which the European nations of our period were ready to go to any con- 
ceivable length, was not, as it has been fondly supposed to be by some 
scholars, the monopoly of Ceylon, in all senses of the term, during our period 
It had certainly its competitors, for example, in the “cinnamon de mato’ 
^f the Malabar coast. 

The cinnamon of Malabar did not escape the attention of Linchoten who 
says that it was known as " Canella de Mato or wilde cinnamon, and (was) 
forbidden to be carried into Portingale ". 

Cinnamon, according to a Swally Marine letter of 1648 was of two 
varieties,—the Ceylon product and " Coylon or false cynamon ". The latter 
was also probably known as Trambone , after the equivalent word 
trampao in the Portuguese language. The Surat Letter-Book says in 1660 
that it was called " canella d(e) matto" at Cochin ; "by us, cassia lignum 
or coarse cinnamon Among Dutch documents, the Treaty of Westerwold 
with Rájasimha mentions "caneel de matte". It was not to be offered by 
the king to the Dutch. Later on, van Goens also refers to it in the passage. :— 
“inkopen ende dat den wilden Canneel wort ingehouden " etc. 

Maetsuyker also tells us that care should be taken " to see that no coarse 
or otherwise inferior cinnamon is delivered 

Baldaeus, the " Minister of the word of God in Ceylon" who left the 
island by the close of our period, and whose work on Malabar, Coromandel 
and Ceylon saw light in Amsterdam a few years afterwards, says that there 
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were three " different sorts of Cinnamon" in "the East Indies", the first 
being the " Canel Fino " of " the Portugueses ", " being the same that is taken 
from very young, or at least not very old Trees". The second was the “ Canel 
Grosso", “taken from very thick and old Trees”, and the third the “ Canel 
de Mato” of Malabar. The last variety was very much lower in price, and 
“in no esteem", 

“A voyage to Congo and several other countries chiefly in Southern- 
Africk" by Father Merolla da Sorrento" "in...... 1682 ". "made English 
from the Italian", again says, “ Not many years since Cinnamon was first 
to be brought hither by the King of Portugal from the East-Indies...... 
(In) a Marsh belonging to” “ the Reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus” 
"about four Miles from the City of Baia" "it has thrivd to a Miracle 
Though the Ceylon Cinnamon was (as we have seen above) according to 
Father de Queyroz "the very best in the known World” “it (was) also 
found in Malvar and Birna, an island of the Archipelago ". An inferior kind 
was also apparently cultivated in the country round Goa. " This is" however 
"the spice that made the Island of Ceylon famous”. 

Secondly, it is apparent from some of the above statements (and also 
from other records) that all the cinnamon which grew in Ceylon could not 
be categoried into a single class, because the inferior commodity (used both 
as a substitute and as an adultering agent) was grown in the island itself 
The Fergusons tell us that there are ten kinds of Ceylon cinnamon, though 
four only are usually barked. Maetsuyker apparently alludes to these when 
he says, " The cinnamon which is right, good and fine, is found only in these 
low lands of Negombo, Colombo and Gale....But the best and the finest 
quality 1s found in the Negombo district or the Seven Corles ". 

We need not go here into technical botanical distinctions and differences. 
From our present point of view, it will be sufficient to note that Chinese cinna- 
mon (cassia lignea) is to be distinguished from Ceylon cinnamon. The 
so-called Chinese cinnamon however grows elsewhere for example in the 
hills of Bengal, east of the Padma Binhgili proper. The Malabar variety 
(the Karuwa which 1s the ordinary Tamil equivalent to cinnamon) has been 
sometimes taken to be the same as Laurus Cassia, and sometimes as little 
different from the Ceylon product. 

Pridham writing in 1849 points out that Malabar produced Cassia lignet, 
and adds that "the external appearance of the two varieties of the aromatic 
laurel, viz. Laurus cinnamoum and Laurus cassia, is very similar, and cannot 
be distinguished when growing except by the leaf, and then only by an experi- 
enced eye 

But the finer qualities of Ceylon cinnamon have to be distinguished from 
the Indian product. According to Rev. Cordiner efforts made to grow these 
on the Coromandel Coast later on, failed 

This writer also extols the value of cinnamon as an article of merchandise 


which has long rendered the island famous, and still forms the chief article 
of commerce 
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Thirdly, even in ancient times Ceylon does not seem to be the only 
country which grew cinnamon. 

Regarding the karuwa (Malabar) and the kurundu (Ceylon), the Fergu- 
sons say, " The prepared bark of the karuwa is, according to good authority, 
inferior to the best Ceylon cinnamon. It is, however, allowed to be superior 
to the produce of the cinnamon trees which is found on the northern and 
eastern part of the island "3 

The greedy merchant of this period had no scruple to pass the other 
commodity or variety (or varieties?) off as Ceylon cinnamon, (which came 
to the market in large quantities) because the Malabar kind was about 70% 
cheaper than the Ceylon product. Adulteration must have been frequent. 
To take examples. The cinnamon procurable at Cochin is definitely spoken 
of as being adulterated with cassia in a Swally Marine letter of 24th October 
1650. The same document adds that the English hoped to obtain a 
supply apparently of the better kind from the Portuguese Viceroy. In 
1650 it! was arranged to send Goodyear in the Expedition to Goa for fetching 
the spice. But he was also asked to purchase in course of his voyage a 
quantity of cassia lignum, perhaps for purposes of convenient adulteration. 
It may be argued that if the English wanted to export the adulterated product, 
they could have bought it from Cochin directly, without sending for it, to 
Goa, But Cochin was further off, (as they themselves say in the letter from 
Merry and others on 24th October, 1650) than Goa, and the proportion of 
adulteration there might have been higher than what the Company would 
have cared to tolerate. At the same time, some (comparatively) pure Ceylon 
cinnamon could be also kept separate for purposes of sale, if a supply of the 
better quality merchandise could be obtained from Goa. 

Adulterated cinnamon is apparently referred to in the record of the 
Court dated 30th September, 1643. Hall, the owner wanted a concession rate 
from the Company, and in part payment offered some and powder on 
this occasion. Ryder who purchased some cinnamon from the Company, 
discovered "flags, dust and sweepings" present in the spice, and some 
reduction in price had therefore to be ordered by the Court in 1652. 

In any case, an English trade in cassia lingnum grew during the period 
under review. The Court say on 19th August, 1635 (for example 
that the Swan brought 3003 1b. of cassia lignum to Europe, on behalf of 
Richard Deane and John Pearson serving in that ship. Next year, one cwt. 
of cassia lignum was allowed to be carried free on behalf of Mrs. Jennings. 
Another widow—Helen Pickering—was granted a rebate of 50% on the 
freight of cassia lignum carried on her behalf, the same year 

Fremlen's letter of 13th February, 1638 points out to the Compa 
cassia lignum and red-wood were sent out to Persia from India in the Blessing 
The Persian markets were favourable to sale of these. “ Here the markets are 
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constantly very certaine, and so the Dutch finde them, who of all sorts of 
comodities vend infinite quanteties". By his time, Weddell is ght to 
have laded 7,349 Ib. of the " cinnamon de mato" in the Planter, which was 
admitted to be of an inferior quality. (His ship also carried among other 
commodities 150,000 Ibs. of Malabar pepper). 

John Weddell, a rather notable figure in the English commercial history 
of these days, had reason to be dissatisfied with the “Old Company.” He left 
their service, and sailed to the East in 1636 with a royal ssion. He 
commanded six ships, one of which was the Planter with Edward Hall as her 
captain, On arrival off Goa, he wrote to Methwold in a characteristic way :— 
" I must take the like out of my just vexation to advertize you that your sugar 
hereafter bee as much as your gall in all your letters ; else I shall never hold 
your phisicke to bee well tempered.” He was not pleased with Methwold all 
the more because Methwold's letter was “ patched and cobled with Cobbes 
prankes, whome you likewise falsely taxe mee in your particular Jetters to 
have supplyed beyond what was fitt", Cobb was accused as is well known, of 
some quasi-privateerings in Eastern Waters. 

In 1647, it was proposed that the Hind should carry to Surat " black 
pepper, tortoise shells, cubebs, brimstone, long pepper, cassia lignum, 
and three parrots (which cost 26 rials of eight)”. Cessia lignum and 
long pepper "received from Bantam” js also mentioned in a long 
letter of 6th January, 1648. It is not however to be preferred to piece 
goods for purposes of exportation. This letter also refers, we may note 
incidentally, to the declining trade of the Portuguese in cinnamon. 

"From Goa there are this yeare designed three gallions for Portugall ; 
but will not carry such quantitys of cynamon as formerly, the Dutch, by 
enhancing the price, haveing drawne the greater part thereof unto them.” 
The “ Adventurers in the Second General Voyage” were sent some cassia 
ligum as a sample, in 1649. The record of the Court of Sales dated 3rd 
October of the same year refers to the sale of cassia lignum, cinnamon and 
ginger in Europe. This ginger was received from Bantam and China. Early 
in 1651, Swally Marine wrote that it had obtained sixty-three bales of cinna 
mon from Goa; but cassia was not available, because the flotilla from 
Ceylon had not yet come in. Ceylon was possibly also exporting “ cassia” at 
this time. Further on in the same document, the possibility of obtaining 
cassia lignum at Goa is referred to. Some of this commodity was sold in a 
damaged state in Europe, by this time, and Vendermarsh, the purchaser, 
had to be granted a reduction in price. 

Cinnamon of course is a merchandise of first rate importance to the 
English trader throughout the period under review 

May in his, “ Briefe note of a voyage to the East Indies begun the 10th 
of April, 1591 " etc. says " We weyed anker in the moneth of November and 
arrived at Zeilan about the end of the same moneth. In this island groweth 
great store of excellent cinamonn, and the best diamonds in the world. Here 
our captaine meant to stay to make up our voyage; whereof he conceived 
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great hope, by certaine intelligence which wee had receiued ; but the company, 
which were in all but 33 men and boyes, being in a mutiny, and every day 
ready to go together by the eares....would not stay, but would needs go 
home ". 
“The best cinnamon” according to Fitch came from Ceylon where it 
“is pilled from fine young trees ". 

In “ the Prices of Goods in India " of * Le 30 August, 1609 " we find that 
"of Ceylon (cinnamon) a very great quantity might yearly here be had (at) 
about 7, 8 or 9 m. per maund ". Lawrence Femell and High Frayne writing 
to “Sir Henry Middleton, Knight, abroad the Trades Increase” again says 
on "Now. 15th 1610”, “ We told him” (a Turkish officer) “our cinnamon 
we fetch from Zelian, our Pepper from Acheen and Bantam where, we told 
him, we have our factories". 

The “ Avizo from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton, in the Red Sea” 
speaks of the island's commercial possibilities thus, " At Ceylon you may 
buy cinnamon, pearls, rubies and some other stones ; for these you may sell 
fine calicoes, powder pieces, lead and tin”. 

The Court Minutes of 20th January, 1614 refers to cinnamon sold to 
Mr. Garraway which was “not to be garbled”. Again on 3lst of March 
the “ request of Hugh Hamersley concerning the purchase of some cinnamon " 
was considered. Connock and Barker writing from “ Jasquis” on 19th 
January, 1617, say that “for augmentation and increase of our capital in 
this place....we have writ to General Keeling, or to whomsoever shall be 
President at Bantame, to send us annually one ship's lading (of the burden 
of 400 tons or more) of spices, whereof two-thirds pepper and the rest in 
nutmegs, clove, mace and cinnamon, of each is equal proportion, which we 
are confident will sell here almost to as good rates as in England”. Roe 
referring to " synoman " water, says that this essence (?) (of which he wants 
a "quart "), “two bottles of the oil", “a little cheese" and “four or five 
bottles of sack and red wine” will not fail to cheer him up, even when he 
is not in the best of health. We may also notice that cinnamon was being 
sold at "thirteen rupees per maund " at Agra in 16172 

A quantity of cinnamon was procured by Robinson from Cannanore, 
some years later. By that time, Methwold writes to the Portuguese Viceroy 
to sell him pepper and cinnamon in spite of the restrictions that officer sought 
to impose on English trade. 

In 1638, the Company in their letter to Surat of 16th March prefers 
the export of cinnamon to that of saltpetre, for example. 

The Court refers on 24th January, 1640 to forty-eight skynns or 
fardles " of cinnamon which were to be handed over to Methwold, and twelve 
to Baily. On 27th January, 1644, an allowance of 201. on account of freight 
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was ordered to be remitted to the Master of the Reformation, relative to the 
cinnamon he brought in as private trade. 

William Broadbent was asked to pay freight for the cinnamon he had 
imported on his own account, in 1642. On 4th August, 1643, it was ordered 
by the Court of Committees that no private trade in black pepper, indigo, 
cotton goods and cinnamon was to be allowed. About a fortnight later, some 
special arrangements for sale of cinnamon and other commodities, effecting “a 
division" "of 2095 in cinnamon at 3s. per lb." under certain conditions, 
were arrived at. A wholesale price (6m/s sight) of 3s per Ib. was fetched 
by this spice by the end of 1643. In the various Court of Sales records and 
elsewhere, many sales of cinnamon and pepper with their prices are referred 
to, that of 11th March, 1647, mentioning Jambi and Malabar pepper, mace 
and cloves. 1,900 bags of pepper were imported into England on account of 
the Fourth Joint Stock alone, by 1645 

We may notice incidentally that by this time (according to the Dutch 
Register) 12,570 Ibs. of cinnamon, consisting of 290 parcels, 186 from Rája- 
sirhha and the rest procured from Negombo, were conveyed from Ceylon to 
the Archipelago by the Delfshaven and the Hasewint 

By the beginning of 1650, a meeting ‘of several Committees comes to the 
conclusion that private trade in cinnamon, silk, cardamoms, pepper, mace, 
nutmegs, cotton goods, elephant's teeth, cloves etc. was to be discouraged. 
"None of us intend", they declared, “our private advantage before the 
general good ". A few months later, it was definitely decided not to allow 
private merchants to export elephants’ teeth and to import cinnamon, black 
and white pepper, cloves, cardamoms, indigo, etc. But facilities were to be 
given to the officers and crews of freighted ships to trade in cassia lignum, 


bezoar, diamonds is, rubies, civets, ambergris etc., under certain condi- 
m. 


The same year, Jones was to be appointed to garble cinnamon and 
other commodities which would profit by such action. Cuttler who was a 
competing applicant was not given the employment. Cuttler, we y note, 
when faced with a demand for payment of a sum of money he owed the 
Company pointed out that the Company had not delivered him the cinnamon 
he paid for. 

Wiliam Vincent bought some ungarbled cinnamon in 1650, and some 
concession had therefore to be made to him. Captain Ryder again had 
bought some ungarbled cinnamon for exportation, He was pe ted to 
garble it at his own expense 

A General Court of Sales of 12th November, 1652, records the sale of 
garbled cinnamon (garbled), cloves (garbled), nutmegs (garbled) and white 
pepper. 

Cinnamon was to be obtained by trade. But sometimes privateering and 
quasi-privateering as we have seen abowe, also supplied mercantile needs 
The Portuguese were plundered of cinnamon, China roots and benzoin, for 
example, by 1619. 
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The Expedition seized two Portuguese vesels, and this cinnamon came 
very probably out of these. It was ultimately sent to Europe for sale. In 
this connection, we find a comment about the pepper trade also. " Pepper ", 
says Surat to the Company, " is neathere so cheape as (some) factors wrote, 
nor quantity sufficient (if to bee had) to defray the charge in fetching " it 
from Calicut. " The Samorine of thatt country (was) so nisserably poore 
as hee would be glad of occasion to eate on your stocke". President Bix of 
Bantam and others, again, point out on 20th June, 1628 that Slade suc- 
ceeded in seizing two Portuguese ships with cargoes of cinnamon, “ dried 
penang" (arecanuts) and cocoanuts. 

In the period that followed the king of Kandy strove to attain his 
cherished aim, the expulsion of the Portuguese, with the help of the Dutch, 
and the bait that he held in his hand was largely made of cinnamon bark 

Even at the early age of about eighteen, as an Agarája ('— agrarja = 
the first prince?) he made the Portuguese under De Sa feel the weight of 
his arm. The strategy of the Ceylonese prince was eminently successful, and 
the Portuguese decided on retreating from their positions in Simhalese terri- 
tory, for the moment. But the aggressors were not to be left off so easily. 
The Atapattu Guard stormed into them, and as the Sinhalese banners glim- 
mered darkly in the forest, musket and bow took heavy toll of the enemy. 
The army of nearly 14,000 dwindled by desertion and panic-stricken by 
camouflaged attackers reeled, broke and fled, mostly to be cut down or cap- 
tured by the forces of the relentless prince, The Sergeant Major and the 
Disawa (derived from desa—country or territory) of the Seven Korales were 
made prisoners. But De Sa performed profigies of valour, and with a handful 
of followers who clung to him to the bitter end accounted for a number of 
the enemy. His life was sought to be saved by the Simhalese. He however 
scorned surrender and died a soldier's death with three arrows in his body. 
This happened in 1630. 

It was eight years later that Rajasirnha wrote to Admiral Adam Wester- 
wold (Westerholt, of Fremlen's letter, and Westerwolt and Westerwoldt of 
others) who with Willem Jakobszoon Koster had left Batavia on 13th August, 
1637, and was then before Goa, offering half of Bacticaloa in exchange for 
Dutch help against his inveterate foe. Westerwolt jumped at the offer, and 
sent Koster with three ships and a couple of hundred men to Ceylon. He him- 
self followed his " vice-amerall" (as Thurston, a newly ted English 
officer calls him) soon afterwards. The Portuguese in the meanwhile decided 
to attack the Sirhhalese. They burnt the capital with its palace and temples, 
and felt confident that they had cornered "the little black". But the Sirh- 
halese king outgeneralled the Portuguese under Dom Diego de Mello, at 
Gannoruwa. Their retreat to Senkadagala was cut off, and again from behind 
the trees the Sirhhalese soldiers played havoc in the ranks of their foes. The 
supply of water was virtually cut off, and the encirclement of the Europeans 
and their Asiatic auxiliaries became complete. “ They were not only harrass- 
ed ", says RIBEIRO, " by the continuous firing of guns and foot-muskets which 
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the enemy kept up all night long....they also suffered from thirst". From 
under the shade of a tree the king directed operations in a masterly way 
The jingals were brought to bear on the panic-stricken enemy, and De Mello 
sued for an armistice. No reply was however sent, and the Sirhh attack 
went on in full swing. Many a Portuguese dropped down on their knees 
crying piteously for mercy, but their solicitations fell on deaf ears. But Rája- 
simha's troops spared the Indian mercenaries and the king himself had given 
due warning to the Sirhhalese in Portuguese service. It was another smash- 
ing victory, and scarcely a score and a half of the Portuguese were left alive 
as prisoners in the hands of the Sirhhalese. Their poet sang gleefully and 
vigorously of the national achievement, and the Parangi Hatane (The Battle 
with the Foreigner) certainly deserves a passing glance. 

The author in all fairness speaks in glowing terms of Portuguese bravery 
"Like wounded wolves they stood at bay, those stout soldiers come from 
Goa, hemmed in and foodless but fighting still upon the mountain crest". 

But the Ceylonese "cut and slash and stab and bind....wrench the 
muskets and pedreneiros from their hands to smash their bones therewith". 
“Our two hosts stood on either side and cut off countless heads, piling them 
up like cocoanuts when they contend in sport ". 








(To be Continued.) 


ANUPASIMHA AND SOME OF HIS FAVOURITE SCHOLARS 
By 


E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN, Madras. 


Manirama Diksita, son of Gangarama, is the author of a smrti work 
by name Dharmambhodhi. The work is better known by its other title, 
Antiperilasa, showing that it was written under orders from king Anüpa- 
simha. This Anüpasimha, we know, was a Ràthor prince, who ruled over 
Bikaner in the latter half of the 17th century A. He was a generous patron 
of learning in almost all the branches of Hindu Science and Culture, and 
patronised many scholars, some of the important being Anantabhatta, Bhadra- 
rama, Bhávabhatta, Maniráma Diksita, Vaidyanütha and Nilakapta Catur- 
"dhara. A close examination of the works attributed to Anüpasimha reveals 
the fact that the books concerned were actually written by scholars who 
were patromsed by the King and then handed down to future genera- 
tions in the mame of the benevolent King. It is also possible to re- 
construct some account, however scrappy it be, of the royal family 
of Bikaner from the account given in such works. An attempt has 
been made in the following pages to give a historical account of the descent 
of the Bikaner royal family up to Anüpasimha. An attempt has also been 
made to give descriptive accounts of the works of scholars patronised by 
the King and td note necessary details under each item. First, for the sake 
of convenience I shall deal with the Court Scholars and the account of their 
and reserve to the end of the chronology of the rulers of Bikaner. 


ANANTA BHATTA. 


Anantabhatta, son of Yadu Bhatia, was a scholar in Anüpasimha's 
Court. He was the author of a smrti tract entitled the Tirlharatnakara. The 
work deals with the important places of pilgrimage. Only a fragmentary 
copy of this work is available in manuscript form in the Palace Library of 
the Bikaner State. (See MirRA's Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, m Bikaner, 
No. 1025). 


BHADRARAMA. 


Bhadrarama is known to have written on ritualism His work is named 
Ayutahomalaksahomakofihoma, evidently giving directions for the perform- 
ance of rites requiring oblations numbering ayuta (10,000), laksa (1,00,000) 
апа Кон (1,00,00,000). The Bikaner palace library contains a single manu 
script of this work (see MiTRA's Cat. No. 788). Bhadraráma, was surnamed 
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AUFRECHT'S assumption of the surname as Homigopa’ is thus obviously an 
error. 


BHAVABHATTARAYA. 


He was the son of one Janürdana Bhat(a and wrote a few works on 
music. They are Andüpasangitavilasa, Nastoddistaprabodhakad hreuvapada- 
fikd, Muraliprakasa and the Sengitamüpankusa. The Antipasengitavilasa is 
otherwise known as Astapevilasa and is referred to by Bhavabhatta himself 
in his Aniipa@ikuga2 An incomplete manuscript of this Anüpavilàsa is avail- 
able in the Bikaner palace library, containing only one chapter entitled the 
nriyüdhyüya. But recent searches made in the library show that some more 
portions of this work are available. The manuscript found begins from the 
third adhyaya and runs to the end of the seventh. The chapters are respec- 
tively named, (3) prakirmaküdhyáya, (4) prabendhüdhyya, (5) wüdyüdh- 
yaya, (6) italüdhyaáya and (7) nriyüádhydya. The first two chapters of the 
original missing in the mss. were named Svarüdhyaya and Rügüdhyaya. For, 
a manuscript of a commentary on the Anüpavilasa, found in the palace lib- 
rary contains these chapters and the colophons give their names as noted 
above. The commentary is called Sengitàmüpoddesa and was written by 
Raghunatha Gosvamin, son of the famous Bhavabhatta, author of the origi- 
nal, Anüperilasa, The colophon on p. 45 of the manuscript reads : 





A slightly bigger colophon is to be found in another place : 


मुद्रावच्छेदिनीमेदिनी . .. भ्रीमहीमहेन्दरमोलि . ..मण्डनसंगीतराजजनार्दनभदवाश्वज. 





अनुष्ट्पचक्रवर्तिसंगीतरायभावभड्टात्मज-रघुनाथभट्गोस्वामि विरचितसंगीतानूपोद्देशाः 


For the sake of convenience and better information, I shall reproduce 
below some extracts‘ from the manuscript of Antipavtlase, recently examined 
in the Bikaner Palace Library. ,As has been said above, the original Aniipa 
vilasa is available only from the third Adhyadya. But for a connected 
account I shall give the extracts from the commentary of Raghunátha Bhatta 
for the opening two chapters. The commentary begins : 

तत्र स्वरगताच्याये प्रथमं प्रतिपाद्यते । 
शारीरं नादसंभक्तिः* स्थानानि श्रुंतयस्तथा ॥ (See the Soigitaratndkara.) 
9. 0 इति स्वराध्यायः । 
From this we know that the opening chapter of the Ankpavilisa was called 
svarüdhyaáya. The contents of the first chapter are also mentioned, namely 


l Cat Catalegoram I. p. 396a. 

2. India Office Cat, of Mss., EGGELING, p. 547a. 

3. MITRA: Bikamm Cat. No. 1091. 

4, These extracts were lent to me by Dr. C. Kunhan RAJA. 

42. सभूति, seems to be the correct reading. Cf. Sangilaratnikera, Ananda Edn, 
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the body of music, nddasambhiti (the origin of musical máda or sound) 
sthana or places of origin of the musical notes and Srutis. The second chap- 
ter entitled Rágadhydya deals with régakrama, tha order of ragas and their 
classification etc. 
अंध रागकमं चात्र कथयामि समासतः । 
पञ्चामी ग्रामरागाः स्युः पञ्च गीतिसमाश्रयात्‌ ॥ 
Chapter three is called Prekirnaka and deals with cellaneous topics con- 
nected with ragas as also some particular schools of classifying ragas and 
place-ragas 
द्वितीये अमिहितलक्षणानां ग्रामरागादीनां स्वरूपसाक्षात्कारत्य गातूनिर्मातृपरतन्त्रत्वेन 
तत्स्वरूपजिज्ञासायां तदादिलक्षणपरं प्रकोर्णकं वर्णयितुं प्रतिजानीते “` अथ प्रकीर्णकम्‌ ” इत्यादिना । 
(Compare Kallinatha’s commentary.) 
Chapter 4 is called Prabandhaddhyaya. It deals with some types of musical 
compositions as gitas. 
त्वररागादिकं सर्व गीतोपकरणं यतः । 
निरूपितं प्रधानत्वात्‌ अथ गीतं निरूप्यते ॥ 
Then follows a definition of what is called a gite, with its two-fold classi 
fication, namely, gdndherva and gana. 
रक्षक: स्वरसन्दर्भा गीतमित्यमिधीयते । 
गान्धर्वं गानमित्यस्य भेदद्व्यमुदीरितम्‌ ॥ (See the Sangitaratnakara.) 
Chapter 5 deals with the instruments of music and is thus called Vad- 
yüdhydya. 
Chapter 6 elaborates the timing in music, tala and is called Taladhyaya. 
Chapter 7 called the Nriyádhyáya treats of dance and the application of 
music in dance 
A comparison of the above extracts with the corresponding portions oi 
the Sarigitaratndkara shows that the Bikaner MS. contains the Sangitaratnd- 
kara with Kallinütha's commentary also. Some portions are new so that it 
seems probable to suppose that Bhüvabhatta utilised both the Saigiferatna- 
kara and the commentary on it by Kallinatha, in writing the Anupanilasa 
It may also be conjectured that the Anüpavilasa is only a commentary on 
the Saengitaratnakara. 
2. Bhavamahjari 
This is the name of another work of Bhavabhatta found in the Anüp 
Library, Bikaner palace. It begins : 
जनादनपद नत्वा क्रियते भावमअरी । 
भावेन तत्त्ववोधार्थ न लष्वी नातिविस्तरा ॥ 
3. Antipasangilavertamana, 
This is still another work from the pen of the famous Bhüvabhatta. 
This consists of about 350 granthas. No colophon is found. However, the 
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श्रीगुरुं गणनाथं च बटुकं शारदाम्बिकाम्‌ । 
Rat aat aa प्रन्थनमुत्तमम्‌ ( * प्रन्यमेनमनुत्तमम्‌ १* ) ॥ 
The title of the book is not found in the manuscript. Tentatively the name, 
Anüpasangitavartamana is given above 


4. Sangila@nupasagara. 

This is another work of Bhavabhatta. Two copies of this are to be 
found in the Bikaner Library. One is an extremely injured one which can- 
not be handled without further injury. The leaves are in disorder too. The 
manuscript ends with a long colophon towards the end of the 12th chapter. 
The 12th chapter is called Sesaraügapraküsana. What is actually found 
written is sesaragaprakasano nami. Probably this is a corruption for 5esarága- 
prahaüsano nàma. Altogether there are 104 sheets. 

The second copy of this work is less injured than the previous one and 
consists of 167 pages. It begins : 

वेदादिप्रणवसददामध्विलध्वनिविप्रहं यत्मसादात | 
शण्वन्ति सूक्ष्ममतयः तमनाहृतं शिवं नौमि ॥ 
स्वविघ्नहरं झान्तं सर्वाभरणभूषितम्‌ । 
सर्वसिद्धिकरं देवं नत्वा अन्यं करोम्यहम्‌ ॥ 
वैकुऽ्ऽ प्रत्यहं यान्ति लक्ष्मीनारायणगुहे ( ?) । 
रागाः सर्वेऽपि गन्धर्वैः wg सर्वसुखाप्तये ॥ 
स्वस्वलीलां पुरस्कृत्य ते रागा रज्नात्मकाः । 
रज्ञयन्ति स्वरूपेण लक्ष्मीनारायण प्रमुम्‌ ॥ 
Towards the end is found 
झेषरागप्रकधनो नाम द्वादशोऽध्यायः । 
5. Nastoddistaprabodhakadhrauvepadatika. 

This is the title of another book on music by Bhavabhatta, a manuscript 
copy of which is contained in the Bikaner Palace Library. The work deals 
with the theory and practice of the dhruva type of musical compositions. 
In this work Bhivabhatta mentions another work entitled Ràgavibodha, 
evidently on music, and introduces a new mela called the Mallàri mela. 

रागविबोधे मल्लारिमेले उक्ता तीव्रतरा सदुमतिब्रतरघाथ (? ), 
Perhaps this Ragavibodha is identical with the Ragavibodhaviveka, attributed 
to one Somanatha or the Ragavibodhi* of Soma, son of Mudagala.' 
6. Muraliprakàta. 

Bhavabhatta wrote also on the principles governing instrumental music. 
In his Murasprakdsa, he gives instructions for playing on the flute. 












5. MITRA: Bik. Catalogue, No. 1097. 6. Ibid. No. 1105. 
7. Cut, Catalogorum, I. p. 499a. B. MiTRA : Bik. Cat, No. 1095. 
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7. Anipankusa.® 
This is the name of still another work from the fertile pen of Bhava 

bhatta. This was written after the composition of two other earlier works by 
the; same author, obviously on music. For, he mentions in the Anap@ikuéa 
that he composed the Anüpavilàóse and the Anüparahnankura, prior to his 
writing the Antipaikusa., 

स्तोकं सुद्रामुरीकृत्य सा( धे )वर्षत्रयात्मिका 

भ्रीमदनूपर्सिहस्पाक्ष ( ज्ञ१ ) या अन्यद्वर्य कृतम्‌ ॥ 

कोऽनूपविलास पर: । 


अनूपाङ्कुशनामायं प्रन्धो निःपाद्यतेऽधुना ॥ 

भरीमत्सज्जीतराजेन तानयोगप्रवर्तेकः । 
From the above we are also able to know that the Aniiparikufa dealt with 
the topic called tame in music. 

In addition to these, in the Bikaner Palace Library is to be found a 
Manuscript bearing no name. An examination of the contents leads one 
strongly to infer it as a work of Bhivabhatta. Towards the very end is 
found a colophon which mentions its title as Amipdikusa. The beginning part 
deals with instruments of music and their classification. 





आहताय च दानाय वाद्यभाण्डात्मने नमः । 
यस्मादक्षरसंभूतिः ज ( जा ) यते घातयोगतः ॥ 


वाद्यं चतुर्विधं प्रोक्तं रागाविभावकं द्वयम्‌ । 
झच्दाविभावकं तेषु गीतिद्वयविभेदनात्‌ ॥ 
After this various topics as Sigyalaksana, pta, samlekha, daksindhastauyd- 


para, Varisikavrnda etc. are dealt with. Оп р. 54 various types of drums 
are mentioned 
ag watt wr (1) णत्रिवळी दुन्दुभिस्तथा । 
भेरीनिस्साणतम्बक्यो भेदाः स्युरवनद्धगा: ॥ 
The colophon on p. 58 runs : 
भ्रीमद्राठोंड “०- ४८. विरचिते भ्रीसंगीतानूपाइझे वाद्याध्यायः समाप्तः । 
Again on p. 59b towards the end is found iti talaprasamisa. From the above it 
follows that the Anüpankuío also was a big work in more than one chapter 
and was more or less planned like the Antipavildsa. Thus we see that Bhava 
bhatta was a very fertile writer on music. 


MANIRAMA DiKSITA 
Manirama, son of Gangarama and grandson of Sivadatta Sarman, lived 
at the time of the Moghul Emperor, Shah Jahan. He was patronised by 


9. Spe STEIN'S Cat. of Mss. in the Raghunatha Temple, Jammu, pp. 57, 267 
The correct title of the book is Anüpaükuéa, as evident from the introductory 
verse, The entry as Sangitanüpankusa thus indicates the subject dealt with in the 
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Anüpasimha of Bikaner and at the request of Anüpasimha, he wrote a smrti 
work called Dhàrmmbhodhi, an ocean of dharma, and gave it another name, 
Aniipavildsa, in honour of Anipasimha. Anipavilésa or Dharmambhodhi is 
divided into six chapters called rafnas : Acararatna, Samayaratna, Samskara- 
ratna, Vatsararatna, Danaratna and Suddhiratna. All these are referred to 
by him in the introduction 

भूपानूपविलासोऽयं धर्मेरत्नार्णवो महान्‌ । 

ध्रतिस्मृतिपुराणी यवाक्यपाथः प्रपूरितः ॥ 

भूपानूपविलासेऽत्र घमांभो ( घ्य ) घावगाहिते । 

बह रत्नानि बुधाः सम्यक्‌ प्रतीच्छन्तु यथासुखम्‌ ॥ 

आचाररत्नं प्रथमं чате द्वितीयकम्‌ । 

संस्काराख्यं तृतीयं तु चतुर्थं वत्सरामिघम्‌ ॥ 

पञ्चमं दानसंज्ञं तु धष्टं छुद्धयमिघं तथा । 

एवमत्र तु विज्ञेयं घमार्थरत्नपटककम्‌ ` 
Manirama quotes many previous writers on smrti. In the beginning of 
Suddhiratna mention is made of the Mitakserd. 

मिताक्षरादिकप्रन्यान[ दृष्टा सत्संप्रदायत: । 








मणिरामेण सुधिया शुद्धिरल्ने वितन्यते ॥ 
Among the later authorities quoted by him, mention may be made of the 
1. Raeindkera (ie. Smrliratndkera of Camdesvara). 
2. Rudradharopadhyiya. 
3. Smrlyarthasara. 
4. Vyaghrapada. 
5. Apastamba, Aévaliyana—Grhyakarikas. 
6. Smrtyartharatnavali and 
7. Vücaspati MiÉra 


Manirama wrote also on jyotisa. A work named Asiperyarahara- 
sügara is said to exist in the Bikaner State Library. 


VAIDYANATHA 


Vaidyanatha, son of one Srinatha Siri, wrote a work on geometry. It 
bears tne title Jyotpattisára. The author was patronised by Anüpasimha. 
A manuscript copy of this work is in the Bikaner Palace Library.!* 


NILAKANTHA CATURDHARA. 

Nilakantha is the famous commentator on the Mahabharata and is well 
known to scholars. He was a son of Govinda Siri, and Phullimbika and 
resided at Kiirpara, to the west of the Godavari in Maharastra. He was a 
great ic writer and a pauranika and vedéntin as well. He was patronised 


Oo 


10. Mrrea’s Catalogue No. 622. ll. Ibid, No. 611. 
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by Aniipasimha, in whose honour he wrote a commentary on the tàntric 
work, Sivata@ndeva and named it Aniipéréma™ after Anüpasimha. 
RAMABHATTA. 

Ramabhatta (about 1675 A.D.) is another famous scholar favoured by 
Anüpasimha. He was the son of one Visvanátha, and grandson of Mudgala 
bhatta Hosinga. He wrote the Danaratnákara, which gives us some informa- 
tion regarding the family of King Anüpasimha. This I shall take up later 
on. Ràmabhatta mentions that the Dànaratnákara was written by him under 
orders of Anüpasimha : 

तदाहयासो {чен 
विचार्य तत्त्वेन महानिबन्धान्‌ । 
नवीनयुक्तिम्रथनप्रकांरेः 
एन प्रबन्धं विशदीकरोमि ॥ 
This verse occurs in the introduction to the Daneratndkara as verse No. 13. 
Таййјлауй at the command of Anüpasimha and enam prabandkam 
denotes the Ddneratndkara under question. Rémabhafta mentions some of 
his earlier works. They are (1) Andpaviveke, (2)! Sant@nakalpalatikd, (3) 
akutukirna (4) Amriamanjari and (5) Cikitsómdlatimála. All 
these were written under orders from Anüpasimha 


मया पूर्व कृताः पश्च प्रन्या राजनियोगत: । 


मत्कारकराः ते च यथा ब॒द्धयरि 











"T Cs Ec 21 чепей ыг Il 
तत्संख्यया कोतुके च ह्यनूपकुतुकार्णबः । 
कृतो प्रन्धः तृतीयोऽयं साधकानां हिताय च ॥ 
विषबाधानिवृत्त्यर्ध उपायानां प्रदर्शकः । 
चतुःसहस्रसँख्यातः कृतो प्रन्थस्तु पञ्चमः । 
चिकित्सामाळतीमाला तस्याल्यान्वर्थकी झुभा ॥ 


एवं पञ्च कृता अ्रन्थाः नानाशान्रगताश्च ते । 
The above verses give some information on the subject on which the works 


were composed as also the extent of the respective works. The first work, 
Aniipeviveka,“ is on silagrima stones, their examination etc. Its extent is 





12. AUFRECHT'S entry as Anüparüma i3 a mistake. The correct name is Anü- 
püráma or Yantravali as found in the N. W. Province Catalogue VIII, p 50 

13. The Anüpaviveka, noticed as No. 10 in R. G, BHANDARKAR's Lists of Skt 
Mss. 1898, and on p. 227 of SrEIN's Catalogue of Mss. in the Raghunütha Temple 
Jammu, is the same as the Anüpaviveka by Ràümübhatta Hoeiünga. 
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given as 2,000 granthas. The SentGnakalpalatika 1s a mantra-Sastra work 
in 9,000 granthas. The third work, Asüpakutukürmava is also in 9,000 
granthas (tatsamkhyaya) and treats of magic, jugglery etc. which delight 
one at the very first sight. For the cure of poison, resulting out of snake 
bite etc. he composed the Amrtamanijari in 350 granthas. And the fifth, 
the Cikitsámalatimala is on medicine in general and contains 4,000 granthas. 

This practically finishes the account of works written under Anüpa- 
mha's patronage. Apart from these, some works are directly attributed to 
Anüpasimha himself; but this ascription is to be doubted. STEIN in his 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the. Raghunütha Temple, p. 67 notices a com- 
mentary on the Gitegovinde attributed to Anüpasimhadeva. The commentary 
bears the title, Anüpodaya. Evidently the author was not the King, but some 
other poet of his time. The introductory verse“ 3, supplies the hint that 
the commentary, Anüpodaya, was written by some scholar for pleasing the 
king. See tally the words 5 अपानपविनोदार्थम ”. 

अथ श्री जयदेवीयपदभावार्थबोधक्रम्‌ । 
भूपानूपविनोदार्थे अनूपोदयमारभे ॥ 

There is another work on erotics, called the Kamaprabodha lt closely 
follows Vatsyayanas Kidmasiira, According to Rajendralal Mitra, the 
colophon found at the end of this work attributes it to Anüpasimha's wife2* 
But the colophon itself does not speak of the real author. Nor is there any 


justification for reading the colophon as giving An 5 wife as the 
authoress. The colophon runs 


इति श्रीमन्महाराजाधिराज श्रीमद्वाराजानूपसिंहृदेवीये कामप्रबोधे बाह्यसंभं 
नाम «ЧН: प्रकाश: । 
The word ' Aniipasimhadeviya’ means only pertaining to Anüpasimha and 
does not imply the wife (devi) of Anipasimha. Evidently the Kamapra- 
bodha is also the work of some scholar patronised by Anüpasimha. Who this 
scholar was, is unknown. 

Another similar work, written by somebody and ascribed to Anüpasimha 
is the Sráddhaprayogacintámani (MiTRA's. Bikaner. Cat. No. 1013). 

Apart from these, again, there is ta be found a manuscript, No. 78 in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, comprising three different works named Doéra- 
valisila, Sankhaghanta and Rudraksalaksena. The authors of these works 
are not known. In the manuscript the author is given as Anüpasimhadeva 
It is not also possible to decide which of these works, one or all, were written 
or caused to be written by Aniipasimhadeva 

Another work attributed to Anüpasimhadeva is the Karmavipakacan 
апка. (Catalogue of Mss. in R AS B. Vol. III, No. 2573). On one leaf 
of this manuscript, a colophon containing the name of Viéves att: 














14. STEIN'S Cat. Extracts. p. 281. 
15. Mirra: Notices of Skt. Mss. No. 2554 
16. Jbid. Vol. VIII, p. 9. 
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the author and Maharnava as the title of the work is found as scored through 
and being substituted by a new colophon having Anüpasimha as the author 
and Karmavipükacandrika as the title. This work also gives the genealogy 
of Anüpasimha. This account will be taken up later, towards the end of 
this paper. The work is complete in four Kiranas dealing respectively with 
प्रायश्रित्तविचार, परिभाषा, रोगसामान्यहरण and ge 

प्रायञ्चित्तविचाराख्यः परिमाषाह्ृयस्तथा । 

रोगसामान्यहरणसंज्ञकस्तद्विसेषकृत्‌ ॥ 

इत्येवं किरणा ज्ञेयाः चत्वार इह निर्मलाः । 








Having thus given an account of the works written by the scholars who 
were favoured by king Aniipasimhadeva, let me now proceed to fumish a 
historical account of the lineage of Anüpasimha. Anüpasimha was a Rathor 
prince, ruling over the town Jodh&pura about 1673 Ар. He was a contem 
porary of Shah Jahan (1660 A.D.) and a general under Aurangazeb. Karpa 
simha of Bikaner died on June 6th 1674 A.D. and his son, Aniipasin 
mediately succeeded him. From the evidence that Ramabhatta Hosmga 
was patronised by Anüpasimha and that RAmabhatta lived about 1675 AD 
we are in a position to fix the date of Anüpasimha somewhere about 1674 A.D 
About his ancestry much cannot be definitely said. His forefathers were 
the direct descendants of the Rastrakiitas (Rathods) of Kanouj who were 
in power during 1212 A.D. nearly 18 years after the over-throw of the Mussal- 
mans. We get two accounts of Anüpasimha's descent, cone in the Dimaratssd- 
kara and the other in the Anüparivekz of Ràmabhatta. The first member 
as far as we know from Rimabhattas account, was Ràvayodha who ruled 
over Jodhapura in Maruvsaya (ie. Jodhpur in Marvad). Historical гес 
now available in the Bikaner Palace Library show that Jodha founded 
Jodhpur in 1459 AD. Jodha had 14 sons. Bika was the sixth and Bida the 
twelfth. These two seem to have tried their chances of separate and inde- 
Sixth son, Bika.™ The proud Vikrama (Bika) seems to have left off his 
father's capital, Jodh&pura, and established his own at Bikaner. Bikaner 

ity was founded in 1488 AD. The original name of this city, Bikaner 
( बिकानेर) was, I think, Vikramnagar The city owes its name to the 
King Vikrama. Subsequently it was changed into Bikaner, from Bika, the 
corrupt form of Vikrama. Following Bika, a long list of his successors is 
given in the Dàümaratnükara, Bika (Vikrama) —» Lolakarpa — Jayasimha 
— Kalyánamalla —/ R&yasimha —» Sürasimha — Kamasimha — Anipa- 
simha. 














17. They to the RzEstraküta (Rathod) dynasty of Kanouj which 
come to power about 1212 A.D. after the over-throw of the Mussalmans. 

18. James BURGESS: Chronology of India, p. 118. 

19. Biko seems to be a corrupt form for Fikrama. 
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A similar account of Aniipasimha s lineage is given in the Anüpaviveka 
also. Yodha — Vikrama (Bika) — Lolakama — Jayasimha — Kalyánpa- 
malla — Ràjasimha — Sürasimha — Karpabhüpa — Anüpasimha 

Another similar account of the genealogy is found in the Karmavipüka- 
candnke, which is attributed to Anüpasimha himself. Yodha — Vikrama 
— Lonakama — Jayasimha — Kalyanmalla — Riyasimha — Sirasimha 
— Kama (Kamasimha) — Anüpasimha 

Thus beginning from the first King Yodha or Ravayodha, there were 
altogether 9 kings including Aniipasimha. Aniipasimha lived about 1674 A.D. 
so that the dynasty of Anüpasimmha assumed ruling powers only some eight 
generations before. We also know that Jodha founded Jodhpur about 1459 A.D. 
This much alone can be said about the royal line at present, I shall append 
below the significant portions from the Ddnaretnadkera, Aniipeviveka and 
the Kermavipdkecandrika, giving details about the Royal family and bring 
this paper to a close. 








Dànaratnakara. 


विस्फूजेचन्दहासभ्रतिहतरिपुणा प्राज्यसान्नाज्यभाजा 
ख्यात जोघापुरं तत्‌ गुरुमरुविषये येन ae सृष्टम्‌ । 
वीराणामम्रगण्यः: प्रवलभुजबलाक्रान्तभूमण्डलः सः 
भ्रीमान्‌ सूर्यान्वये5भूत्‌ दृपमुकुटमणी रावयोघामिघानः । 
तत्सूनुः प्रथितो5भवत्‌ प्रधुसमों बीकाख्यया विक्रमो 
जा5५जानुभुजो$खिलक्षितिभुजां मान्यो वदान्योत्तमः । 
पिन््यं मानभरात्‌ उपेक्ष्य नगर यः स्वीयनाम्ना5करोत्‌ 
बीकानेरमिति प्रतीतमपरं वास्तु महाजादवले ।। 
ज्ञाता दाता दयाळुः दिशि दिशि कविमिः गीयमानोरुकीर्तिः । 
छत्राधीशैरसह्यां दहत इव तनुं मन्तवन्नामवर्णान्‌ 
आकर्ण्याकर्ण्य कर्णे प्रतिभरभुजजगैः स्तंभ एवात्ृतोऽभूत्‌ I 
जयस्िहस्तस्मादभवदवनीपालतिलक 
न कोऽपि स्थातुं यत्पुरत इहृ शक्तः किल रणे । 
यदीये तेजोऽमौ ज्वलति परितो वेरिसुहशां 
व्यवर्धन्ताक्चयं नयनकमलेभ्यो जलसराः ॥ 
कल्याणमल्लः क्षितिपस्ततोऽभूत्‌ । 
कल्याणवान्‌ येन समस्तघन्वा 
यो जागरूकोऽनिझमात्तघन्वा ॥ 
प्रतिस्पर्धिकालः प्रतापी करालः । 
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आस्रीत्तस्मात विलासी प्रतिबलदलन साहसी exa: 
शर: करस्वभावः किल सकलकलाकोझलं सन्दघानः । 
पुण्यागण्यप्रभावा सुरसरिदिव यत्कीर्तिरच्छस्वरूपा 
жч संप्रायाता हपरिमितमुलेः व्याप्रुवाना घरित्रीम्‌ ॥ 


| वयानी वृपतिस्तत समभवत्‌ कर्णो गुणार्णोनिधिः । 












साम्राज्यप्रतिनन्दितार्थिनिवहः स्वातन्त्र्यमुचैर्भजन्‌ ॥ 
प्रारच्यैः सरसैः तथा eus: dép 
लापैर्मिंषजां परत्परमथ ज्योतिर्विदां चर्चया 
प्रीतिं नीतिपरोऽवहन्‌ मरुमहीराज्यं स चक्रे महीम्‌ । 
तत एष महाननूपर्सिद्दो 
मरुदेशाधिपतिः स्फुर्मतापः । 
अभवन्मतिमान्‌, प्रभुमेनस्वी 
यासा व्याप्तजगत्तत्रयोऽतिश्चरः ॥ 


Anipoviveka. 


अध्ने मनुबंरावर्णनःछोकाः । अस्मिन्‌ #9 राठोड़ेति प्रसिद्धा भूपाः । 


आस्थानराजः 











स्वनाम्ना येन बिहितं 
ख्यातं योघापुरं पुरम्‌ ॥ 
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क्षोणीनाथे हि यस्मिन प्रतपति विषये कोऽपि नाभूत्‌. दरिद्रो 
नो पापी नैव दुःखी न च किमपि सतां देषकृमैव मूड: ॥ 


Karmavipakacandrika. 





यत्पताकेव विमला गक्का लोके विराजते ॥ 





आसीन्नपाणां गण इन्द्रवीयें:॥ 
तेष्विज्यसेन: uw सिंहसेनः 

agga: सिंह इवाचलेषु । 
चकार राज्यं किल कान्यकुन्ज- 

धरामराधीख़रतामवाप्य ॥ 





атта: Fes stars: | 
बाहुवीयेण निजेन राज्यं 
मरोजिंगाय क्षपितारिवर्ग: ॥ 
त॑स्यान्वये समभवत्‌ योधाख्यो नृपसत्तमः । 
यन्नामाङमभूत्‌ ख्यातं श्रीमद्‌ योधापुरं वरम्‌ ॥ 
तत्युतो विक्रमो जनने त्रिविक्रमपराक्रमः । 
भमुक्तपूवेमास्थाय जाङ्गलं प्रसास यः ॥ 
बीकानेरिरिति ख्याता पुरी तेन विनिर्मिता । 
रराजामरराज्यस्य नगरीवामरावती ॥ 
तदात्मजः सङ्गणपृगपुर्ण 
श्रीलोनकणः क्षितिपो बभूव । 
यं वीरमासाञ्च वसुन्घराया 
विश्वंभराख्यार्थवती बभूव ॥ 
तत्सूनुरासीत्‌ जयरसिहृदेखः 
श्रीमान. समस्तावनिपालमान्यः । 
वाचापि वाचस्पतिमाक्षिषत्‌ यः ॥ 
FAMAE: e dema: । 
घरानुरागं भजते सदैव ॥ 
तत्सूनुरभवत्‌ राजा रायसिहः प्रतापवान । 
येन सर्वे महीपाला: कृता ग्रहकुटुम्विन: ॥ 
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ततः समभवत्‌ श्रीमान्‌ शरस्तिहः क्षमापतिः । 

सूरेणेव पदाक्रान्तं येनेदं जगतीतलम्‌ ॥ | 

तस्मात्कर्ण इवाजनि क्षितिश्रतो नाम्नापि कर्णः सदा 

र्णाकृष्टशरासनोदूतशरासाराहतक्ष्मापतिः । 

afer, Rest THI: SISA: STIS 
ача बृझात्‌ जाडं च चिन्तामणिः ।। 





पेनानन्दवनोषिता खिलब्ुघस्वास्म्यं समातन्वता 
तद्र्षाशनसाधनं घनमतिप्रेम्णानिशञं प्रेष्यते ॥ 







CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 
(July.8, 1850—February 20, 1941.) 





We have to record with deep regret the death of Professor C. R. LANMAN, 
Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University, which took place at 
Boston on February 20 this year, a few months before he could complete his 
ninety-first year 

Born on July 8, 1850 at Norwich, Connecticut, he graduated at Yale in 
1871 and was awarded his PH.D. in 1873 for his studies in Greek and Sans- 
krit. Further research in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology followed dur- 
ing a period of four years spent at Berlin and Tübingen ; during this period 
he came into contact with the moet distinguished scholars of his time, the 
best known authorities among these being Professors ROTH and CURTIUS 
During 1876-80 he held the appointment as Lecturer in Sanskrit at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, at the end of which he was elected to the 
chair of Sanskrit in the Harvard University. This post he held for fully 
fifty-six years, probably a record in Oriental Scholarship. During his tenure 
of this post, he travelled, in 1889, extensively in India with the chief object 
of studying at first hand the land to which he was spiritually related, and 
to the literature and culture of which he devoted himself largely. It was 
during this tour that he acquired a large number of books and manuscripts for 
the University Library. In the following year, on return to America, he deli- 
vered the Percy Turnbull Lectures at Johns Hopkins on Indian poetry : he also 
lectured at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Indian literature and early history. 

Professor LANMAN will be chiefly remembered in India as the disting- 
uished Editor of the now truly famous Harvard Oriental Series, of which more 
than forty volumes have been published, and to which some of the greatest 
Orientalists in the world have contributed, the most important of which are 
BLOOMFIELD's Vedic Concordance and the recently announced German Trans- 
lation (with Index Verborum) of the Rgveda by GELDNER. In addition to 
these editorial activities LANMAN himself published a number of works on 
Sanskrit and some of his papers are scattered all over the important journals 
of his period, the best known being on the ‘ Noun Inflection of the Reveda’ 
(JAOS 10.327 ff.) 

LANMAN was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Secretary of the American Philological Association and in 1890 its President. 
For some years he was Editor of the publications of the American Oriental 
and served successively as its Corresponding Secretary, Vice-Pre- 
sident and in 1907 and again in 1919 its President. He was a Corresponding 
Member of the British Academy, and among the numerous honours bestowed 
on him by various countries, special mention should be made of a gold medal 
on the occasion of the celebration in Japan of the 2,500th anniversay of the 





REVIEWS 


Baharistan-i-Ghaybi, Vols. I & II, translated by Dr. M. I. BORAH, M.A., B.I, PH.D, 
(London), published by the Government of Assam in the Department of His- 
torical and Antiquarian studies, Narayani Handiqi Historical Institute, Gauhati, 
Assam, price Rs. 10/-. 

It is well known that Mughal mile in India produced a rich crop of historical 
literature, which throws a profusion of light on the emperors and their deeds. 
But Chronicles throwing light on the compaigns and sieges of the generals or on 
the life in the provinces are extremely scarce; the Baharistan-i-Ghaybi however, 
being, as its subtitle indicates “a history of the Mughal wars in Assam, Kuchbihar, 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa during the reign of Jehangir", fills a serious gap in 
Muslim historical literature and claims a high place among the Muslim Chronicles, 
on account of its character and contents. This precious Persian Ms, was brought 
to the notice of the scholarly world by Sir Jadunath who wrote a short paper on 
it in JBORS 1921 and followed it by several invaluable contributions in the Bengali 
monthly " Prabasi" of 1326, 1327, 1328, 1329. This unique Ms, only one copy of 
which is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, is apparently a minute and 
detailed record of the Mughal compaigns im north-eastern India, but in reality it 
is the memoir of a captain named Mirza Nathan (entitled Shitab Khan) who re- 
cords his exploits incognito through the complicated military operations carried 
on simultaneously in distant parts under different generals. The author narrates his 
brave deeds, reckless charges and onsets, his skill and device in conveying the flotilla 
across shallow channels and his unbounded devotion and loyalty to the emperor 
but it would be a mistake to consider it to be merely a rough soldier's diary, full 

T writer affords us causal glimpses into this 
failings and virtues. He tells us how he completely outwitted the highhar 
dar Islam Khan by turning into a Qalandar and tying chains round his feet. His fol- 
lowers, out of sheer devotion to him followed suit and caused a great sensation 
in the city of Jahangirnagar alias} Dacca. In another place Nathan incidentally 
speaks to us of his strong feeling of indignation against the conduct of the soldiery 
who had seized four thousand women and dragged them into captivity. Nathan 
showed on this occasion a fine sense of honour by liberating these women and sending 
them off with necessary apparel and expenses for the journey. Though keenly sen- 
ative and of easily inflammable temper, Nathan was a man of nent and pos- 
sessed a fine taste for poetry. During his stay at Kaggarghata, his house was 
the meeting-place of wit and learning. Maulana Urfi and the poet Aghai delighted 
the audience by reciting verses (Baharistan, Eng. trans, p. 138, Vol. II). Our author 
unfolds to us not merely his virtues but makes confession of his youthful vices and 
follies too. Thus he breaks the narrative of his march against Raja Parikshit 
Narayan by saying that when he reached Bajrapur (a village near Sherpur town 
Mymensingh dt.), he became impassioned ta see his boy chum, Khwaja Mina, a 
eunuch of Islam Khan. At midnight he came out of the camp and decamped in 
two light pinnaces Khudadia and Jaltarang. The two boats shot through the water 

rahmaputra like an arrow and Nathan after meeting the page at Tuk 
which was at a distance of about 100 miles rejoined the imperial army within 
only fourteen prahars 

It is this utter frankness of the writer that lends a charm to this memoir and 
imparts to it a high authority. This aspect of the memoir has been entirely ignored 
by the present translator, in his introduction to this book, where he has not a word 
to say about the personality of the memoir-writer. The translator has not also 
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laid stress on the importance of this work as a source of information on the 
of the administrative machinery 


Some of the annotations and identification of places are quite good, of the 
latter, a few appear to be rendered word for word into English from Sir Jadhunath's 
notes in the Prabast, eg. Alaipur & Budhan. The annotator has, however, erred, 
when he has differed from Sir Jadunath’s identification of Bagha. If Mahadpur 
Baghwan lay to the north of Krishnanagar as the translator says, Bhaga which was 
the next halting place could not be situated on the other side of the Tribeni in 
Hughli dt. (Eng. tran. II, p. 821). Again Sir Jadunath's identification of qilla Taj- 
bur with a place of the same name, about 6 miles to the east of gar із 
not probable but certain (vide Revenue Thana map Iswarganj police station Mymen 
singh dt.) Hassanpwr is not Haibatnagar, but Char Hassanpur in Iswarganj police 
station. JDihiput is Devakot, in Rajshahi dt.; Ckowra is a village in Kaliganj 
P. S, Dacca dt, and not on the Ichhamati. The location Putamari, p. 357 ,Vol. I 
to the south west of Dhubri Rennell's Map. No. 5 is grotesque 


If the haphazard identifications constitute a blemish of this book, its English 
rendering too leaves much to be desired. There are now and then sentences, nay 
passages whose meaning is fogged: a few illustrations may be given “ The elephant 
overpowered Shajjat Khan along with his horse and putting one of his tusks under 
the curve of the saddle and the other through the pakhar of the horse, penetrated 
the space between the anus and tail of the horse to the depth of a span, (Vol. I 
p. 187). Again “after preparing the floating bridge, the big boats......were ar- 
ranged like battlements. On the gangway of each of these boats, he arrayed wagons 
and on them he arrayed a series of towers and on each of these towers a red flag 
was hoisted. Tigers’ and elephants’ skins were spread over the wagons and on 
each of the distinguished cannon, skins of tiger were laid. Every boat was covered 
with a gold embroidered canopy. It was arranged in such a way that if it was 
desired to discharge the artillery, these wagons which stood like the wall of a fort 
ork the boats extending from one side of the river to the other could all at once 
be made to lie flat on the boats, and when the dreadful cannon were discharged, by 
the time their smoke disappeared these wagons could be raised to their former posi- 

" (pp. 48 and 49 Vol. I). There are other sentences whose significance flash- 
ed to us only after deep thinking. “The thumb of the right foot was rent asunder 
from its palm" (p. 217 Vol. L) ; what the translator probably means is that “ the 
big toe was wrenched away from its socket " the sentence "the market of the angel 
of death became very brisk” occurs repeatedly ; what the translator means is that 
the angel of death worked havoc (or exacted a heavy toll of life). 

Another example may be given (p. 424) : the conversation between the two 
generals, Abdul Bagi and Mirza Nathan, is thus rendered—" by God, stay here guf- 
fawing while I carry away the elephants along with the fleet and the artillery with a 
smile.” What Abdul Baqi appears to have told Nathan is that “you stay here 
in good cheer while I row away merrily with the elephants and the artillery 
in my train." 

It does distinct credit however to Dr. BogAH that he undertook and completed 
the herculean task of translating tha Ms, of 600 pages though the specimens of 
his translation given below compared with the original would raise serious misgivings 
as to the faithfulness of his translation. One or two illustrations may be adduced. 


The passage on folio 205 of the Dacca University Ms, Vol I translated into Eng 
lish would be 


The siege dragged on and having prevented the conveyance of even a single grain 
of corn to the fort of Qasim Khan from every direction by blocking the approache: 
of ration supply he (Ibrahim Khan) beset the en (of the fort). A body of 
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traders and merchants dictated by consideration of profit used to.go there at night 
and sell rice at four seers per rupee........inspite of its cheapness in Bengal 
Notwithstanding the fact that the patrols roved about in every direction, they 
found opportunity at nights, smuggled the boats of corn quickly to the river bank and 
to the fort and supplied provisions Om the other hand, Dr. BogAH thus trans- 
Iates the passage " When the siege dragged on, all the passages of the supply of 
foods ta Qasim Khan were blocked and not a single grain was allowed to come to 
his fort from any place. He was closely besieged from all sides. At nights the 
Beparis (traders) and merchants in consideration of their own profit, used to smug- 
gle their boats of com to the bank of the river on Qasim Khan's side. Although a 
number of them were Шей by some party of soldiers, yet they used to do so when- 
ever they could get an opportunity. Because within the jort rice which is the cheapest 
produce of Bengal was sold at four seers per rupee” (Vol, I p. 438). 

Another illustration may be cited :— 

The fleet of the emperor and of the royal Zemindarg had arrived and taken 
post at the mouth of the Bhagirathi. Though they put forth efforts, they could not 
approach the fort by: moving up the river, on account of pounding by the artillery 
from the top of the fort. The river Bhagirathi which lay athwart the army of Ghiyas 
Khan was an obstacle to his advance but Mirza Nathan and Lachmi Rajput, at- 
tended by their followers, proceeded along the bank of the Kaggharghata and 

unenced onslaught. Forty horse men and ten elephants became struck in the 
mire; bullets and arrows poured like hail from above the fort, the Angel of death 
exacted a heavy toll and spread out the trap of death, yet he (Mirza Nathan) 
Prompted by fidelity and regardless of life attempted to cross the river and advised 
his marines saying " When we effect the crossing of the river on mailclad elephants, 
you would push with the fleet up the river so that at the time of transporting the 
elephants, the enemy's fleet may not overpower us. In short, as soon as Mirza 
Nathan, with some of his devoted followers mounted on elephants plunged into the 
river directly opposite the fort, the mariners of Mirza Nathan dashed forward 
with the imperial flotilla and charged upon the fleet of Pratapaditya. The enemy, 
being diverted by the roar from the direction of Mirza Nathan could not render 
assistance to his fleet with the artillery and the imperial flotilla pressed the attack 
home on Pratapaditya's fleet. No sooner had Mirza Nathan crossed the river and 
brought his elephant's to the shore, than he set his face towards the fort of the 
enemy. All at once the admiral of the fleet who was devoted to Mirza Nathan shot 
with the imperial flotilla and moored it below the fort. The slain and the injured 
became piled up in heaps: yet, as it was the decree of destiny, Pratapaditya could 
not stand the fury and fled." 

The translation made here brings into clear relief Mirza Nathan's strate 
in the final encounter with Raja Pratapaditya. Space does not permit us to repro- 
duce the inaccurate translation made in the volumes under review. We cannot 
conclude our remarks, however, without repudiating the remarks made in the 
editorial note about the respective part played by Musakhan and his allies Maohab 
Roy and others and Raja Pratapaditya. ‘The translator's observation that heroes of 
indomitable spirit (Musakhan and his allied Hindu and Muslim chieftains) who 
sacrificed themselves and everything that they possessed for the freedom of Bengal 
have fallen into the background while men of lesser worth (eg. Pratapaditya) 
have been idolised as the defender of thd nation and the country is contradicted 
by 'the testimony of this manuscript. A brief summary of the mam events of their 
respective careers may be given here 

When the Mughal navy entered the Icchamati from the Karatoya, Musakhan 
came up with his fleet and resisted the Mughal advance with all his might, the 
brunt of the fighting in three successive assaults being borne by Musa Khan's lieuten- 
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negotiations broke down and the hostilities were resumed this time. The Mughal navy 
in active co-operation with the army carried everything before it. He captured 
the fort of Jatrapur without much opposition (p. 64) ; the fort of Dakachara next 
fell before the imperialists, though a stubborn resistance was offered by the garrison. 
Musa Khan's pert om these occasions is not known, Thereafter Kalakuppa and 
Patharaghata surrendered without absolutely any opposition. “As the enemy had 
not the strength to oppose, (at Kalakuppa) " writes Nathan they took to flight 
without any battle (p. 61, Vol. L'), " At Patharghata although the enemy possessed 
fifteen boats and the imperialists seven, as soon as they saw the imperial boats, they 
lost courage and ran away. (P.75, Vol I) Yet it is said in JRASB (ibid p. 451,) 
~ Yatrapur, Kalakuppa and Patharghata became centres of hot engagements", Ex- 
pelled from these waters, the redoubtable Musa Khan retreated to the Lakshmiya 
and took his post on the site opposite Narayanganj, a well known port in eastern 
Bengal. This was an excellent site for making vigorous war against the imperialists 
but the Khan's pusillanimity and half-heartedness allowed Nathan to take Katraba, 
Qadam Rasul and Bandar. Thereupon the valiant Khan slipped by the Bandar 
Canal to Sunargaon and thence td Ibrahimpur. The story of repeated retrograde 
movements and ignominious retreats-on the part of Musa Khan is relieved only 
by a single instance of bold attack on the sluggish chief, Shaikh Ruknat Kudalia, 
(Vol I, p. 87). Driven from outpost to outpost, deprived of his chief bases of power, 
Musa Khan offered to submit and after a period of captivity in the fort at Dacca, 
he entered the imperial service and capped his career by fighting on behalf of the 
emperor against the Kuch Chief Madhu Sudan, (p. 508, Vol. IL), the Raja of 
Tipperah (p. 511, VoL), the Maghs of Arlacan, (p. 530, Vol. IL), and Bahadur 
Khan chief of Hijli (p. 636, Vol. IL). 

On the other hand, Raja Pratapaditya, propitiated the viceroy Islam Khan, by 
sending his son Sangramaditya to Akbarnagar and later on by personally appearing 
before the august Khan at Shahpur, He promised also to aid the Mughal viceroy 
with his fleet in the latter's Hons against the chiefs of Bhatti. But this was 
merely a feint to delude the Khan into a belief of his unswerving loyalty. The 
Raja was clearheaded enough to see that the subgujation of the chiefs of Bhatti 
would recoil on him and would lead to his own overthrow. He therefore withheld 
all asistance to the imperial army, in course of operations against Musa Khan 
and the sturdy warrior Usman but failed thereby to avert his doom. The power 
of a semi-independent potentate. A mighty military machine, now reinforced by the 
fleet of the vassal Zemindars of Bhatti including that of Musa Khan was set in 
motion against Pratapaditya. Twice did the Raja hurl his navy against the power- 
ful enemy, but the Mughal army and navy acting in concert shattered the Raja's 
fleet and stormed his principal stronghold. Thereupon Pratapaditya was brought 
to bay. The imperial navy beset his capital on two sides, while the Feringis 
(Portuguese) hemmed him in on another side. He was then called upon to make 
an agonizing choice between war and submission, At this hour of crisis, the Raja 
summoned his eldest son Udayaditya to his side and related to him pathetically 
"My darling, we are encompassed by the imperial army from two sides and as they 
will surge:upon us, the Feringis who, never ceased even in time of peace to attack 
and plunder the teritory of Jessore, will become audacious and make greater at- 
tempts than before fo ruin our country. Nothing will be gained. It is better, therefore 
that I should tender submission (^ P. 137, Vol. 1"). Accordingly, Pratap ditya, 
to save his people from the cruelties of the Mughal army of attack and the outrages 
of the Portuguese, decided to lay down arms He waited upon Ghiyas Khan and 
was sent to Dacca, where he waa accorded a place in the state prison. True it is, 
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Raja Pratapaditya did not die with sword in hand ; it would have been more thrill- 
ing and romantic. But the test of kingship is the good of the people and 
the cold blooded selí-effacement which the Raja courted was a hoble act of sacrifice. 
This noble exit has thrown a halo around his personality and woven a sheaf of 
legends round his name With his captivity the curtain rings down upon the 
Raja Satrajit and the host of petty Zemindars, for nowhere in Nathan's narrative 
does his name occur in the string of loyal captains and vassals. 

From a careful study of the part played by these Bengali chieftains it will be 
seen that the eulogies paid to Musa and his Muslim and Hindu allies are undeserved. 
Nor can the comparison of the deed of the Bengali Bhuiyas with those of Rana 
Pratap be regarded as just, Lamentation has been made that Rana Pratap's name 
is honoured from one end of the country to another, but the Bengal chiefs have 
fallen into oblivion (JRASB., Vol. V, 1939, p. 445). We would only state that such 
comparisons between Rana Pratap and the Bengal Bhuiyas headed by Isa Khan are 
not only inaccurate but preposterous; for Rana Pratap had the crusading zeal of a 
knight-errant ; on the other hand, our chieftains of Bengal adopted brigand's tactics 
and strategv. Patriotism should not be allowed to warp our judgment and sense 
of proportion, for truth is higher than everything else, even one's provincial pride. 
Modestly the translator has concluded his editorial remarks by a quotation, " Even 
the most imperfect book if it breaks fresh ground, may, though itself doomed to 
oblivion, prepare the way for a better". We hope Dr. BogAH's labour will not go 
in vain but it will prepare the way for a retranslation, worthy of this Ms, which 
is a veritable gem in Mughal historical literature. 











Early Career of Kanhóji Angria and Other Papers, by Surendra Nath SEN, Keeper 
oí the Records of the Government of India; Published by the University ol 
Calcutta, 1941, Pp. 225. Size: 51" X Bl." 

Every student of Maratha history is now familiar with the valuable research 
work done by Dr. SEN in the field of Maratha history. In fact the work of Dr- 
SEN and Sir Jadunath SARKAR have created much interest in this field of research 
outside the confines of Maharastra. Dr. Sen’s earlier works like the Siva Chhatra- 
pati, the Administrative System of the Marathas, the Military System of the Ma- 
rathes and others have given good impetus to the study of the Maratha history in 
outside provinces of India. Side by side with the publication of valuable books 
Dr. SEN has been publishing numerous research papers on the subject of his study 
and the volume before us is a collection of 19 papers contributed by him to several 
journals from 1935 onwards. 

Dr. Sen has ‘been studying of late the history of the Angrias, which has not yet 
been studied scientifically in spite of the wealth of material regarding the Angrias, 
scattered in Marathi, Portuguese, English and other sources, We welcome therefore 
the inclusion of Dr. SEN's papers on Angrias in the present volume and await with 
interest his studies of the Angrias in a subsequent volume, specially devoted to this 
study. The defeat and capture of Tulaji Angria in A.D. 1756 by the joint expedition 
of'the Peshwa and the English hastened the advent of the British power in India. 
It is rightly looked upon as a political blunder of the Peshwa but background 
of this blunder needs to be painted in proper perspective by the rians 
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Now that Dr. SEN has devoted a special interest in the Angrias we feel confident 
that he will give us before long a special volume of the history of the Angrias based 
on all available sources at his command. As Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India Dr. SEN not only holds the key to such study on his own account but 
way for increasing reasearch in other branches of the Indian history. 





Poona. P. K. GODE. 


Yoga Personal Hygiene, by Shri YOGENDRA, with a Preface by John W. Fox. Yoga 
Institute, Post Box 481, Bombay. 1940, Demy 8vo. Pp. 301, Price Rs. 7-8-0, 
This is the second edition of Shri YocENDEA's well-known work dealing with the 

modern interpretation of an ancient scienca of Physical Hygiene, That the second 

importance of this science and the progress it has made in the intervening period. 

YOGENDRA is the founder oí the Yoga Institute in America and in India where, on 

his return from America, he has been carrying single-handed the noble work of his 

Master in spreading Yoga culture among the educated Indians and the general masses. 

This book is profusely illustrated with the author's own poses throughout, and it is 

refreshing to find that he has spared no pains to make it as scientific as possible. 

Particularly interesting is the skiogram of the intestines indicating that the correct 

method of taking an enema is by lying on the right side, not the left. 

The modern scientific spirit of investigation characterises the work of YOGENDRA 
in every aspect, and the book fills a unique place in the new publications on posi- 
tive health. It is only to be egretted 
broken while criticising other writers in the field. A few misprints do not deter 
from the extemal appearance’ of the book, and as a whole it is typical of the care- 
ful scholar who has devoted himself, in company with his life's partner, entirely to the 
cause of India's Healing Science. We wish the Institute and its publications all the 
success that they richly deserve, 








Poona. 5. M. K. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FIG (FICUS 
CARICA) FROM FOREIGN AND INDIAN SOURCES 


By 
P. K. GODE, Poona 


According to the history of the Fig (Ficus Carica) recorded in the Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica,’ it was probably one of the earliest objects of cultivation. 
There are frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew Scriptures, According to 
Herodotus it may have been unknown to the Persians in the days of the First 
Cyrus. Pliny mentions varieties of figs and the plant played an im- 
portant part in Latin myths. This history of the fig testifies to the high value 
set upon the fruit by the nations of antiquity but it says nothing about its 
early existence in India or its importation to the Indian Provinces known 
to the Greeks and Romans. 

According to Dr. AITCHISON? the Fig or Ficus Carica was “ probably a 
native of Afghanistan and Persia" and it is indigenous in the Badghis 
Er E 

L Vide p. 228 of Vol. IX of the Fourteenth Edn. 1920. “From the ease 
with which the nutritious fruit can be preserved it was probably one of the earliest 


objects of cultivation...... antiquity." I may note here the points in the para 
noted above :— 


(1) Fig must have spread in remote ages over Agean and Levant; 

(2) May have been unknown to Persians in the days of the First Cyrus 
according to a passage in Herodotus : 

(3) Greeks received it from Caria (hence the name Ficus Carica) ; 

(4) Fig, the chief article of sustenance for the Greeks—laws to regulate 
their exportation—Attic Figs celebrated throughout the East—improved under 
Helenic Culture : 

(5) Figs were used by the Spartans at their public tables: 

(6) Figs were used as food for the slaves in Коше; 

(7) Fig was held sacred to Bacchus—employed also їп 
ceremonies— 

2. Vide p. 347 of WATT: Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. III. 
(Calcutta and London, 1890). Watt records the vernacular names of the Fig :— 
Angir (Hindi); Angir (Beng.); Kimri, fagu, fagiiri, fagéri (PB): Angir (Bomb.); 
Angir (Guz): Anjura or Angjri (Kan) Tie-thie (Burm); Amgíra (Sans); 
Tem (Arab) ; Amjir (Per&). Dealing with the HABITAT of the Fig he states that 
it id cultivated in many parts of India: North West Provinces, Punjab, - Western 

3. According to a passage in Herodotus the Fig seems to have been unknown 
in the days of the First Cyrus (B.C. 559) as stated in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Herodotus the Greek historian and the father of history was born in pc. 484 at 
lalicarnassus, a Doric Colony in Caria—Vide p. 260 of Smaller Classical Dictionary 
Ed. by E. H. BLAKENEY, (London, 1913). Cyrus was killed in 529 в.с. (р. 178 of 
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country and Eastern Persia. According to DE CANDOLLE* “the pre-historic 
area of the Fig tree covered the middle and Southern part of the Mediterranean 
basin from Syria to Canaries" Не further mentions the fact that “ leaves 
and even fruits of the wild Ficus Carica with teeth of Elephas premi genius, 
and leaves of plants, of which some no longer exist; and others like Laurus 
Canariensis which have survived in the Canaries" were found by PLANCHON 
in the quatemary tufa of Montpellier, and by DE SAPOTRA in those of 
Aygaledes near Marseilles and in the quaternary strata of La Celle near 


Paris. WATT records the use of the Fig in Medicines ‘Alexander FAULKNER 


refers to Figs in his Dictionary of Commercial Terms published in Bombay 
in 1856 but records no historical information in his note Prof, H. P. 
PARANJPE? in his recent book on the cultivation of fruits states that Southern 
Arabia is the original home of the Fig. He further states that there are many 
varieties of the wild Fig in India but the Fig used for eating was unknown 
in India up to the 14th century A.D.s 

According to the recently published Marathi Dichonary® dried figs are 
said to be imported into India from Arabia. The usage of the word Anjir 
recorded by this Dictionary is from a Sanskrit medical work called the Yoga- 
rainükara'? which according to my evidence was composed in Maharistra bet- 





4. Ibid, p. 348. 

5. Ibid, p. 349—The dried fruit of the Fig is demulcent emollient, nutritive 
and laxative. It is however, rarely employed medicinally —Sometimes used for re- 
heving constipation—used also as poultice to effect suppuration—pulp of figs mixed 
with vinegar and sugar, useful in bronchitic affections in children—dry Fig contains 
60 to 70 percent of grape sugar and unripe fruit contains starch—Figs are pres- 
cribed in consumptive cases—The Arabians place figs in their Mebehyats or 
Aphrodisiacs and Muzijat or Suppurantià—Smyrna figs are deemed the best. 

6. Page 56—The vernacular and other names of Fig as recorded by FAULKNER 
are ;—(Arab)—Teen ; (Gujarati and Hindustani ) —Anjeer ; ( Persian) —Anjeer : 
(Portuguese) —Figes ; (Sanskrit) —Udumvara ; (Tam.)—Simi attie pullum (Tel.) 
—Maydipondoo ; (Cyngalese) —Rata Attika; " This fruit of a small tree (Ficus 
Carica) indigenous to the temperate parts of Asia and now cultivated in the fer- 
tile islands of the. Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, France and Greece. An inferior 
description of dried Figs are largely imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf.’ 

7. फछभाग, Poona, 1930, pp. 191-205. 

8. Ibid, p. 191— “ हिंदुस्थानांत रानटी अंजीर पुष्कळ आहेत तरी खाण्याचा अंजीर चव- 
zeal शतकापर्यंत माहीत नव्हता ', ^ no authority is cited for this statemen t, I am 
unable to assess its exact historical value, 

9. Sabdakoía, ed by Y. R. DATE and C. G. KARVE p. 517. 

“ अंजिर, अंजीर---योगरत्नाकर, १, ५२; वगोषधि-गुणादर्श १, १४ [ सं. फा. अंजीर ] 
अंजिरी = पैठणी ( “ सरसाविलि अंजिरी ”--कऊधाकल्पतरु ७९ कृष्णयाज्ञवल्कि, ५.६.१३८) 
10. Published in the Ananddirama Sanskrit Series, Poona, 1900, pp. 13-17— 

'डेष्मामवातकरमळिजञरममिशझत्रु ॥ ७४ ॥ ” 
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ween A.D. 1650 and 1720" or so. This work states the properties of the 
Íruit under a section dealing with cereals, fruits, roots and vegetables but it 
quotes no earlier authoritative medical work for its statement. 
Verthema is his Travels (1502-1508 AD.) states that he visited " Batha 
Cala" on 16th November 1504. In describing this city which is “ subject to 
the King of Narasinga” (Vijayanagar Empire) Verthema obser :— 
Page 49—" We begin here to find nuts and Fics after the manner 






of Calicut. .... .....Їп this country no grain, barley or vege- 
tables are produced but other most excellent fruits usual in 
India ". 


"Batha Cala" has been identified not with Bhatkal but with Sadashivgarh 
within Karwar Head close to Anjediva Island. As this city was on the west 
coast the FIGS seen by Verthema in 1504 may have been imported 
higs (p. liii). 

Figs and guavas appear to have been current at Poona about A.D. 1730 
and А.р. 1789.» Baber in his Memoirs about 1525 A.D. refers to the fig. In 
the Munta-Khabu-i-Tawarikh™ “ Figs of Paradise” are mentioned. Battuta 
in his Travels (c. A.D. 1326) refers to figs of Palestine and Syria. According 
to Thakore Saheb of Gondal the FIG was newly added to the Indian Materia 
Medica by Raja Madanapála in his work called the Madana-vinoda? which 





pc ll. My paper on the Date of the Yogaratnákara was read before the Bharata 
I Sams. Mandal, Poona in June 1940. It will appear after some time The 
Anandashram, Poona, has published 2 editions of this work, one in 1888 and the 
other in 1900, There is also a Mysore Edition of the work, published in 1899. 

12. Argonaut Press, London, 1928 (copy No. 486) p. 49. 

13. Vide pp. 7 and 6 of aqha 91989 Ьу N. G. CHAPEKAR, Poona, 1937— 
" wii" and “tty” are referred to in the extracts from documents recorded 

Vide also Letter No. 76 (Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 9) from Kashibai to 
her son Nana Saheb Peshwa. This letter was written between A.D. 1720 and 
1740 and refers to Figs and Guavas as follows :— 

/ तुम्हाकारणें अंज्ञीर सुमार ५ नव पाठविळे आहेत हे घेणें gem अंजीराची आवडी 
असली तरी लेहून पाठविणे. येथून थोडे बहुत पाठवीत जाऊन... ” ... “ तुम्हास तेथे पेरू 
मिळत असिळे (स ) थोडे बहुत बाळास पाठवीत जाणे”, 1९३० 7९६९०९१०६३० अंजीर and 
पेस seem to suggest that these fruits were articles of luxury at the Poona Court 
about A.D. 1730 and not so common as we find them to-day in the Poona market. 

l4. Memoirs of Baber (Edited by EgSKINE, 1826 p. 318—Baber referring ta 
a "yellowish blue monkey from some islands" states that “its colour is somewhat 
like the colour of the FIG." Page 326—" It (Guler) resembles the FIG." 

15. Vol II (Translated by W. H. LowE) p. 360. 

16. Broadway Travellers, Edited by Grimg, 1929 p. 58. “From Tyre I went 
on to Sayda (Sidon) a pleasant town on the coast and rich in fruit; it exports 
FIGS, raisins, and olive oil to Cairo ". 

17. Vide p. 120 of Aryan Medical Science, London, 1896, 
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was composed in A.D. 1374 and not after Bhàvamiéra's Bhavapraküta as stated 
by the Thakore Saheb25 I have examined the MSS'* of Madanavinoda 
Nighantu of Madanapála of the Tànkà race and find that they contain verses 
describing the properties of ञ्ंजीर or the Fig, which may be recorded here :— 


MS No. 110 of 1873-74, folio 21 ( फलबरगैः षष्ठः ) 
अंजीरं मंजुळं मेहे काककोदुंबरिका फलं । 
अंजीरं शीतलं स्वादु गुरुपित्ताश्रवातजित्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 


तस्मादल्पगुणे ह्वैयमंजौर लघु तद्गुणैः ॥ 
अंजीर «me SU etc. 





MS No. 459 oj 1895-98, Folio 48. ( qgt qii ) —Ар. 1616. 
अंजीरं मंजुर भ्रेह काकोदुंवरिका फलं । 


अंजीरं शीतल स्वादु गुरुपित्ताश्रवातजित्‌ ॥ 
तस्मादल्पगुणं Bast wu qas. sn ॥ ? 





MS No. 929 of 1884-87— (Folio 28)—A.D. 1705. 
“ sist das गेहं काकोदुवरिका फलं । 
अराजी जीरभंड्राकक्षा मंजरिकास्तप्यां ॥ ६२ ॥ 
अंजीर! शीतलं स्वाद्‌ गुरुपित्ताज्तवातजित्‌॥ अंजीर ॥ ” 








8. wokdia was composed about AD. 1550 as stated by Thakore Saheb 
on p. 36 of Aryan Medical Science, while Madanavinoda omposed in A.D. 1374 
(This date is recorded in the work itself see Chronogram on folio 43 of B. O. R. 
Institute MS No. 110 of 1873-74),  Thakore Saheb's statement " Bháva Miéra is 
followed by Raja Madanapala " is obviously incorrect as the two authors are divided 
in point of chronology by no lesd than 200 years. 
19. These MSS are available in the Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona :— 
(1) No. 110 of 1873-74 dated Samwvat 1855:— A.D. 1790 see folio 21. 
(2) Ne. 109 of 1873-74—Folio 26—" “ अंजीरं ल्घु तद्वणैः अंजीर नाम गुणाः ” 
(3) No. 459 of 1895-99—daled  Samvat  1672:— 1616 see folio 48 
(4) Ne. 929 oj 1884-87—dated Samwat 1761:— AD. 1705 vide folio 28. 
20. Bhüvamiéra (c. AD. 1550) in his Bhüvaprakáia (B. O. R. L MS. No. 454 
of A.D. 1881-82 folio 165— arate) repeats the lines of Madanapala (A.D, 1374) 
as follows :-- " ॥ अथ अंजीर ॥ 
अंजीरं मेजलं मेह काकोदुबंरिका फळं । 
aa diré emp गुरुपिततास्रवातञ्जितत्‌ ॥ 
तस्मादल्पगुणं क्षेयमंजीरं लघु qu । 
उदुंबरभेदो देशांतरे भवति ॥ 
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Though the verses quoted above are written incorrectly they are sufficient 
to prove the fact of the existence of the अंजीर Or FIG about 1350 A.D. in 
Northern India where Raja Madanapála ruled.* 

Mr. R. D. KINJAVADEKAR in an Appendix to his recently published edi- 
tion of the Sütrastkana of the Astanga Samgraha? has recorded some texts on 
the topic чете He quotes the following verse in which asa is 
referred to :— 


Page 198— परिक्षिष्ट-३. पानकानि (५/१5 ०7 ७९४९०३६९5) चारोद्भवम्‌--पानकम्‌ 
«еалт चुक्राम्ल द्राक्षादाडिमजं तथा i 
एकैक सम्भवं भिन्नं पानकं क्रियते बुधैः ॥ ” 
No indication of the source or chronology of this verse has been given by 
Pt. KINJAVADEKAR. 
In the Old Testament of the Bible™ we find references to FIGs brought 
unto Jerusalem on the Sabbath day. Livy?" the Latin Historian (59 B.C.- 
17 AD.) refers to FIGS in the following quotation** :— 





" Ficus ficus, ligonem ligonem vocal" 
(He calls figs figs and spade a spade) 


21. The above extract is not found in a dated MS of the Bhüvaprakata (Samwvat 
1797 = Ар. 1741 where it ought to be found on folio 93b after aga% and before 
Фа, This MS is Ne. 901 oj 1887-91—Madanapála is tioned on folio 169. 

22. Published by the Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1940. If the expression “§- 
घाङजीर ” means “ dried figs” we have reason to believe that the drink was 
prepared from the pulp of dried figs in the century to which the verse belongs. 
We have already noted that the dry fig contains 60 to 70 per cent of grape sugar 
and hence a drink prepared from it may taste more sweet and delicious. 

23. I have traced the verse in {Һе Кета Kutithala of Ksema Sarman com- 
posed about ap. 1548 ( “ बाणाकाशयुते नादे ( थे? ) वत्सरे विकमाँकिते ” --1०४0 52 म॑ 
MS No. 887 of 1880-91—B. O. Institute). On Folio 50 of this MS the verse 
reads as follows :— 

“ परुषांजीर काचुका द्वाक्षादाडिमज तथा । 
This verse is part of Chapter XII dealing with Ts like नारंगफळ पानक, जंबीर 
पानक, निंबूफल पानक, चारफल WF etc. 

24. Holy Bible, London, 1913, Page 561—Nehemigh Chapter. 12—*15. In 
those days saw I in Judah some treading wine presses on the Sabbath, and bringing 
in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, and Fics, and all manner of 
burdens which they brought into Jerusalem on the sabbath days: and I testified 
agains! them in the day wherein they sold victuals” 

In Judges IX olive, fig and wine are mentioned. 

25. Vide p. 530 of Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations by 
H. P. Jones, London, 1918. Livy or Livius is noted for his History of Rome 
(vide p. 310 of Smaller Classical Dictionary, 1913.) 

26. Ibid, p. 44 (Latin Quotations). 
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BREWER" records the usages of the Fig in English language and literati 

(1) Fig Sunday—Palm-Sunday is so called from the custom of eating 
figs on that day. 

The practice arose from the Bible Story of Zaccheus who climbed up 
into a fig tree to see Jesus, 

(2) Fig-tree—It is said that Judas hanged himself on a fig-Iree. 

(3) Figs—l shan't buy my attic figs in future but grow them. Don't 

count your chickens before they are hatched. 

It was Xerxes who boasted that he did not intend any longer to buy 
his fips because he meant to conquer Attica and add it to his own empire 
but Xerxes met "a signal defeat at Salamis and never loosed his sandal 
till he reached Abdira ". 

(4) "In the name of the Prophet, Figs"—A burlesque of the solemn 
language employed in eastern countries in common business of life. The 
line occurs in the imitation of Dr. JOHNSON's pompous style in Rejected 
Addresses by James and Horace SMITH. 

The references to the Fig recorded so far do not clear up the question 
as regards its early existence in or its importation into India before A.D. 1000 
during definite periods of history. The word अंजीर now current for the 
"Fig" and used by Madanapüla of Norther India in A.D. 1374 is not a 
Sanskrit word as stated by WATT in his Dictionary or by the editors of the 
Sabdakoía, who call it both Sanskrit and Persian. It is for linguists to 
record and prove its early usages from contemporary Indian sources. Obviously 
Madanapála used this word as a loan-word in his verses quoted by me 
already 

The absence of systematic historical study of the present Indian flora 
and fauna leads to a hazy and incorrect know ledge of all aspects of Indian 
culture resulting in anachronisms. This absence of historical knowledge 
coupled with the prevalent uncritical methods of editing texts is responsible 
for Figs appearing in a Mahabharata passage along with other fruits like 
Mangoes, pomegranates etc. which can claim much higher antiquity in Indian 








Weta 








27. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. P. 460. See also p. 696 of Shorter Oxford 
Dietionary— 

Fic—ME |OF—fige, figue; L—ficus]. In the East and West Indies the word 
Fig is applied to Banana also to the Cochineal Cactus (1582 An.) ; Fig of Spain, 
Italiam Fig (AD. 1691) ; The disease Ficus (pL) (Ap. 1550), 

-Vide p. 366 of Brewer's Reader's Hand-book. London, 1911. ° Figs of Hol. 

equalled in the whole of the world’ 

“Luscious as the figs of Holvan "— Saadi: Gulistan (13th Century). 

—Adam's Fig = Plantain fruit. Vide Tavernier's Travels in India London, 
1889 —Vol. I, p. 247 and Vol. II, PP. 4 n, 253, 283 
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literature than their junior-most confrère the Fig (Asifira). In the Poona 
Edition of the Mahabharata (Vanaparvan) we find the following line* in 
which Ajijira has been referred to :— 





Evidently the MSS on the strength of which the above line was first 
edited must have been late copies prepared during a period of history when 
अंजीर became a common article of diet and hence the copyist without under- 
standing the results of his tampering with the text introduced अंजीर in 
the Epic text. Thence forward it became a circulating joke and even in the 
Marathi translation of 1915 by no less a scholar than Pandit Appa Shastri 
RASHIVADEKAR गुलाब and अंजीर imperceptibly found their way unchallenged 
These instances are sufficient to impress upon us the need for critical Editions 
of Sanskrit texts and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be 
thanked by all scholars not only of the present generation but of succeeding 
centuries for their herculean effort in the work of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata, Тһе В. О. К. І. constituted text2* for the line in the 
Chitrashala edition referring to अंजीर reads as follows :— 


“ अजञातकांस्तथा जीरान्दाडिमान्वीजपूरकान_'” 

It was by a curious coincidence that Dr. SUKTHANKAR informed me about 
his rejection of sihr from the line in question. While studying the refer- 
ences to अंजीर I inquired of him if he has come across any references to it 
in Sanskrit texts. In reply to this inquiry he drew my attention to the line 
in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahābhārata and his rejection of the read- 
प्र अंजीरान on the grounds of textual criticism. As Afijira is a loan-word 
in the Indian Vernaculars it is not found in early Sanskrit lexicons like the 
Amarakosa.° The earliest Indian Materia Medica viz. the Dhanvantari 





28. Mahabharata published by the Chitrashala Press, Poona, Vanaparvan 
एज. या, 5. 24-- यक्षयुद्धपर्व १५८ 

In the Marathi translation of the Mahabharata (1915) by Pandit Appa Shastri 
RASHIVADEKAR we find “अंजीर, हार्ळिब” etc. in the translation of the above line on 
p. 320 of the Volume for Vamaparvam. He also translates “ पाटलान कुटजान ” 

४ गुलाब, कुडे, ” It remains to be proved if अंजीर арі गुलाब (Figs and Roses) 
were known to the authors of the Mahabharata or to our ancestors of the Epic 
times. 

29. Variants rejected by Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR, the General Editor of the 
Mahabharata are as follows: found on p. 519 of Aranyaka porvan (B. O. R. Insti- 
tute, Stanza 40 of यक्षयुद्धपवे ) Ш, 155, 40— 

K, B D (D5 om तथांजीरा (07८ 'बा) न्‌) 

т. С, 4 तथाभोरान. 

30, The Amarakosa (Kinda 11 वनोषधिवर्ग ४ ) mentions काकोदुम्बरिका — 

काकोदुम्बरिका फल्गुमलपू ( यू ) जंघनेफला ॥ ६१ ॥ ” 
Bhànuji Diksita in his comment. SPEME on Amarakoša explains :— “ काकप्रिया 


Nighantu™ which is said to be earlier than the Amarakofa contains no 
reference to Arijira. 


BERNIER (A.D. 1656-1668) in his Travels refers to the fruit imported inta 
India as also the variety of fruit sold in Delhi* but does not refer to 
Afjpira specifically though it is possible to suppose that dried figs may have 
been imported into India along with other dried fruit specified by Bernier in 
his remarks. 


Mr. APTE in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary records the word “ар 
t” as species of the fig-tred and its fruit but gives no usages of it, though 
he remarks that it is “ perhaps a Persian word", 


In a treatise on dietetics by Raghunáthasüri composed about A.D, 1675 


उदुम्बरी.... , -चत्वारि “ मल्य्या ” “ कदुम्बरी › इति ख्यातस्य ?, 334००६१४३ (^. 1374) 
appears ० ९५७३९ काकोदुम्बरिका फल with अंजीर perhaps on account of its similarity 
ऋं अंजीर but Bhinuji Diksita (c. 1630 A.D.) gives the current names of काकोदुम्ब- 
रिका ७४ ' मलय्या ! ' कदुम्बरी ” ४10 7०‡ अंजीर. 7 fruit of the sigen (Marathi Jaq) 
tree is not identical with अंजीर fmit. In the ЧӘЧЕ and qang 
(pp. 186-187 of Anandashram Edn. 1896) the properties of उदुम्बर and काकोदुम्बरिका 
have been separately given.—Sarvananda (ap. 1159) in his टीकासवस्व on Amara's 
line “' काकोदुम्वरिका ” ०७७७५९३ :-- “` काकोदुम्बरिकाचतुष्क कोट्टाङम्बर इति ख्याते.” 
(p. 116 of Amarakoia, edited by Ganapati SASTRI, आ. 1, 1911),क्षीरत्वामी ग. ॥5 ळया- 
mentary explains काकोदुम्बरिका ४5 “ काकप्रिया उदुम्बरी, ” Can gen mem 
tioned in A.D, 1159 ५ सवीनन्द be identical with अञ्जीर which Madanapāla men- 
tions as “ काकोदुम्बरिकाफलं ? іп १.0. 1374?—Paiesaddamahannavo (p. 296) men- 
tions काउंबरी ( काकोदुम्बरी) ७5 ओषधिविदेष ( उप-१०३१ टी; पण्ण१) 

31. Vide Intro, to Kalpadrukoia, Vol. I (Baroda, 1928) p. XLIX. 

32. Bernier's Travels, Vol. 1, pp. 203-204 of 1891 Edition, Constable & Co. 
London. Cloves, mut-megs, ctmamen, are supplied by the Dutch—Fresh fruit (from 
Samarkand, Bali (Balkh), Bocara and Persia) such as melons, apples, pears, grapes, 
eaten at Delhi during winter; also dried fruit such as almonds, pistachio and other 
small suis, plums, apricots, raisins 

33. Ibid, pp. 249, 250—The fruit market contains dry fruit from Persia, Balk, 
рага and Samarkand. Bernier mentions the following fruit :—almonds pistachios 
walnuts, Taisins, prunes, apricots jalso fresh grapes (black and white) brought 


wrapped in cotton, pears and apples of three or four sorts, melons and water-melons. 


Ambas or mangues are plentiful and cheap. The best come from Bengale Gol- 
konda and Goa. 


(Cf. Edward Moor: Narrative of Operations against Tipu Sultan, London. 
1734—p, 506. Moor refers to Mazgaon mangoes, as finest grown in Bombay. Goa 
produces several fine species of this super-excellent fruit.) 

34. Bhojona Kutihala (lst Pariccheda) MS. No. 594 of 1899-1915. On folio 


39A only the properties of айт [ruit are mentioned 


ओदुंबरं कषायस्स्यात्‌ पक्कं तु मधुरं हिमं । 
SARAR मूछीदाइतृषापहम्‌ ॥ उंबरे p^ 
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many fruits are referred to but I fail to notice in this elaborate list any 
reference to Afifira in the MS of the work before me. 

The Marathi Encyclopedia the JWünakoía* (1924) Vol IX 
devotes a paragraph to the history of Ajifira but the sources of this history 
are not indicated. Some points in this historical account may be noted 
here :— 

(1) South Arabia is the native place of the Afijira. 

(2) The Afjira may have migrated to other places from South Arabia 

(3) Archaeological research has proved the cultivation of Аялта thou- 
sands of years before the rule of the Greeks and Romans. 

(4) Definite evidence regarding Afjira is found in works dating 700 
years before the Christian Era. 

(B) It is from Arabia that Arjira migrated to Rome, Greece Asia 
Minor, Italy, Portugal, France, Khorasan, Hirat, Afghanistan, 
China. 

(6) There are many varieties of the wild Afijira in India but the 
variety used in India for eating was unknown in this country up 
to the 14th century. 

(7) Dried Afifirs are imported into India from Smyrna in Asia Minor 

(8) Aiifir is called “मी” in Asia Minor. The пате Аялта 
is possibly a corruption 0f “ ढुंगीर ”,* 

as recorded by me from several other sources. It is for linguists to say 
whether the derivation of the word Afijire from “hk” given above 15 

If Afijira used for eating was unknown in India up to the 14th century 

as stated above it is impossible to find any references to it in Indian literature. 





The Ksemakutihala of Ksemagarman (16th century) gives the use 0 औदुंबर fruit 
in cooking :— 

Folio 30 of B.O.R.I. MS, 887 of 1887-91. 

35. Ed. by Dr. S. V. Kernan, Vol. ІХ, рр. (зї ५०-५१ ) 

36. Dr. KETKAR states that the cultivation of the Аяйга іп Maharastra is 
found in the Purandar taluka of the Poona District. Some foreign species of Afijira 
are imported for cultivation into India but they have not fared well. 





before A.D. 1000, much less in the Mahabharata times and consequently it is 


an anachronism to insert it in the text of the Great Epic as we find it in the 
Chitrashala Edition of the Mahābhārata. If any scholar succeeds in prov- 
ing the existence of either imported or cultivated Afijira on Indian soil before 
the Christian Era he will be justified in its presence in the Mahé. 
bharata text. So far I can see no a priori case made out in support of such 
insertion and I await more light in this matter from experts in the ancient 
Indian history and culture. For the present we must go by the text of the 
Mahabharata Purged of any references to Afifiras and Guldbs, which are 
evidently late importations»: into Indian history and culture. ]f Anjira 
migrated from the Mediterranean region to Greece? and Rome and then 








ар 





closely connected with the cultural history of these nations and it is the busi 
ness of the historians of these countries and their culture to record definite 
chronological evidence regarding such history from the literatures of these 
countries, to any knowledge of which I can lay no claim. 


The following ch onological table would give at a glance the chronology 
of the Afijira recorded in this paper :— 


future, 

38, Though contact of India with Greeks and Romans is a matter of known 
history there is absolute absence in Indian literature of any reference to the Айта 
in early works contemporaneous with the Greek and Roman history. In the study 
of Indian Plants and Animals known to the Greeks published in the Indian Antiquary, 
(Vol. XIV) 1885, pp. 274 ff. no reference i found to any species of the Fig, either 
wild or cultivated. Only Pipal tree seems to have been known to the Greeks 
Though Prof, Franklin EDGERTON has found a reference to the city of Rome in the 
sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata (JAOS, Vel. 58, pp. 262-265) no case has been 
made out for Affira in the Mahabharata either on textual or historical grounds, 
Roma is included among the cities conquered by Sahadeva (Sabhüparvan Book 2). 

39. A. K. NARNE (Flowering Plants of Western India, Landon, 1884, 
pp. 3041f.) deals with Fig and its Species which include Vag, Pipal, Kal-umbar 
(काकोदुम्बरिका ३) апа Ая} (Ficus Carico—p. 308). He gives the following reference 
to the Fig in Book 8 of Odyssey : 

There (in the garden of Alcinous) grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees, and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet FIGS and olives in their 
bloom ". Nairne further observes -— 

"The figs grown in India must be placed far below those of England, and 
these again are in flavour nowhere near the Italian figs: but the scientific cultiva- 
tion of fruit in India must come in time." s 
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Chronology | Particulars (F. = Aajira) 





Fre evidence about leaves and fruits of wild F. 
(Ficus Carica) in quaternary strata near Paris and 





Marseilles. 
1000 вс 
or about | Homer refers to F in Odyssey. 
850 вс. 


' 559 вс. | F unknown to Persians according to Herodotus. 
' 484 EB.C.| Birth of Herodotus who refers to F. 
B.c. 485-465 B.C. Xerxes, King of Persia with whom Attic Figs are associated. 


From about 
330 nc wt | References to F in the Old Testament of the Holy Bible. 
60 в.с. 


59 в.с. —17 A.D | Livy, the Latin historian refers to Е, 
А.р. 23-79 Pliny, the Roman author refers to the varieties of F. 


Between A.D, 200 | In the Pahlvi work Nirangastén “ juice of figs” is men 
and 800 tioned 


A.D. 1250 Figs of Holvan in Persia referred to by Saddi in Gulistan. 
A.D. 1326 | Batutta refers to figs in Palestine and Syria. 


A.D. 1374 Reference to F in the Madanavinoda Nighan{u ol Madana- 
pala. 

A.D. 1504 Е on the west-coast mentioned by Verthema the Italian 
traveller. 


about 1525 A.D. | Babers reference to F. 
1548 ap, | F referred to in the Agemakutihala of Ksemasarma., 
" 1550 ap. | F referred to by Bhaivamiéra in Bhavaprakaia. 
"1691 ap. | Figs of Spain and Italy referred to. 
" e 1730 A.D. | Figs sent to Nanasahib Peshwa by his mother Kashibai 


" 1789 ap. | F mentioned in the Peshwa period (at Poona). 





40. Vide p. 333 of Aérpatastán and Nirangastdn Eng. Trans. by S. J. BULSARA 
Bombay, 1913. My friend Mr. M. F. KANGA of Bombay informs me that the word 
Afjira does not occur in Avesta literature. It is found in the: Pahlvi language and 
literature, which flourished from 3rd to 9th century A. (Vide pp. 293-297 of His- 
lory of Zoroastriamsm by M. N. DHALLA, Oxford Uni. Press, 1938). Detailed Chro- 
nology of Pahlvi references to the FIG must be reserved for a separate study by 
Parsi scholars themselves as I have no first-hand knowledge of their sacred texts 
nd other early literature. 
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P. 5.—Studies bearing on the history of Indian culture require the cooperation 
of experts in the different branches of Indology. 1 am, therefore, extremely thankful 
to my friend Khan Bahadur Prof. SHAIKH Abdul-Kadir-e-Sarfaraz, M.A... LES. (Retd.), 
for the following note on the history of the Fig, which was received by me after the 


composing of my paper by the press. This note fills in a gap in my Chronology for 


the Fig and thus enriches my present paper :— 
1. MOLESWORTH says the word is Sanskrit or Persian. 


2. In Persian (post-Islamic) the word is undoubtedly extensively used from 
very old times to modern. Sadi (XIII c.) used it; Nizami (XII) used it several times. 
Two forms of the word seem. to have been in use " Anjir” and “ Anjirah.” There is 
an infinitive also, " Anjir-dan", which means “to bore a hole, drill, perforate". 
The word occurs in several compounds also, such as " Anjir-e- Adam ", or " Anjir- 
e-Dashti ", ie. ' Adam's Fig', which is our ' Udumber ', glomerous fig ; " Bed-anjir ", 
which is Palma Christi, or ouf ' Erand'. Long descriptions of the principal varie- 
ties of Anjir, the properties and the medicinal uses of it are given in Persian Phar- 
macoperias and medical books. Three principal varieties are mentioned : Barri, which 
grows in plains, Kohi, which grows on mountains, and Bustani, which grows in 
gardens. Another variety called “Shahi”, ‘Royal’ is sid to be specially delicious 
and quite suitable for eating; the blackish variety is generally used in medicine. 

3. The home is said to be Syria or Asia Minor. 

4. In pre-Islamic Persian or Pahlavi the word for “Fie” is not "Anir" 
AN . word for "Fig" is not " Anjir 

5 Ts Arabic the word for "Fig" is " Tin". It is used in t ràn, only 
once. here is a chapter of the Qur'ün, the Sth, which Т кш The Fig 
because it begins with the words “By the Fig The commentators say that 
cally good fee fy ean off phlegm, and gravel in the kidneys, or bladder, and oe 
move obstructions of the liver and spleen, and also cures the piles, and the gout ete, 
“(SALES Trans.) The word "Fig" is also held symbolical, but there is a good 
deal of difference of opinion about the exact interpretation thereof. Some take it 
to stand for the Jewish or Mosaic dispensation which was to wither away like the 
Fig-tree in the Gospel ; others say that it may stand for man's destiny. The word 
“ Га” used in the Qur'an and in Arabic literature was well-known in Pre-Islamic 
Arabia. It is generally taken to be Arabic. but according to some (Western) 
scholars, borrowed fom Akkadian “ titty”, “tinty”, 


6. The word * Fid" occurs in the Bible in a number of places See 
concordance In Mathew eg. 20. 1, Jesus is said to arrive at a place ey 
Beth-Phage, which literally means “the house of figs It is stated in the Bible 
that when Adam discovered his nakedness in the garden of Paradise or Eden he 
Е. а leaves and made T Now this garden of Eden or Paradise, accord- 
ing igher criticism is located generally on the ban the Euphrates and 
0 y ks of the Euphrates and 

7. The fig is said to have been introduced in Englan Cardinal Pole 
SEE) | d by Cardinal Pole 








THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CINNAMON TRADE* 
(1600-1661) 


Hy 
J. C. DE, Calcutta, 


I may also note incidentally a few interesting points here though at the 
risk of some digression. The Portuguese took beef which was certainly 
shunned by the Hindu, and go-khádaka was an opprobrious noun by which 
they (and others) were known in India at this time. Buddhism in Ceylon 
seems to have also stuck to this old Hindu idea. The Parangi Hatane 
refers to the despicable eaters of beef, the Portuguese “Our gentle herds 
of kine”, it says, “ were slain to fill the maw of these devouring ogres". We 
find in the same poem, "this beef-eating host " later on. Thirdly, the shoot- 
ing down of cattle (apparently including cows and bulls) for food (was one 
of the causes which (as we have seen above) incensed the Ceylonese, and made 
De Weert come to a tragic end. (Thirdly, Atapattu may perhaps be derived 
from átapatra which means umbrella. The umbrella in question would be 
the symbolical chatra. Sivaji who rose.to power in India shortly afterwards 
assumed the title of chatrapati equivalent to lord of the umbrella, Compound 
words like ekachatrádhipati and ekachatrarája are familiar to any stu 
of Hindu-Buddhist political institutions* “The Atapattu Mantri, pride of 
the Saluwadana family” is also referred in the Parangi Hatane.) Fourthly 
we come across another compound word which forms a parallel to agarája— 
agramahishi—the chief queen—in Ancient Indian records. 

A point of special interest to the historian of Bengal is the reference to 
the Bengali marines who fought against Rájasimha. Some of the Asiatic 
allies of the Portuguese in the campaign that was decided at Gannoruwa are 
described thus by the author of the Parangi Hatane -—" The worthless crowds 
of Kaberis Kannüdis, and Jávas steeped in Kansa and opium and witless 
with drink, the shameless Sirhhalese who accompanied them with the graceless 
Bengalis and Parawara sailors ". 

To continue the story of Кајаѕийћа. . Тһе victorious monarch in the 
traditional Hindu-Buddhist manner offered the naivedya of his turban—a 
round cap resembling that worn by an officer of the French army with a tri- 
angular flap on each side, and surmounted by a coronet—together with his 
sword to Dodanwala Devale (=devadlaya=temple). 

De Mello's body could not be discovered. But his sword which had lain 
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for some time at the feet of Ceylon's king was ultimately presented to Wester 
wold to announce the victory of his ally in a fitting way 

“The king of Candea ” “ finding himself victorious at once hastened to 
come down in person" to Baticaloa which he reached on 14th May. The 
siege "by the two nations" (as de Queyroz puts it) compelled " Mancel 
Pinto a cassado of Columbo " to " surrender conditionally ". " (He) was landed 
at Megapatam along with those who surveyed”. ‘Shortly after this success, 
Westerwold entered into a treaty with Rájasiriha, the eighth clause of which 
laid down " His Royal Majesty of Ceylon and his subjects shall be bound, in 
terms of His Majesty's promise and the undertaking to His Excellency the 
Governor-General and the Honourable the Council of India, to pay the yearly 
expenses as well as to bear the cost of the present equipment and putting 
out of the ships, yachts, and other small vessels, and the crews, officers, and 
soldiers, the ammunition of war, and all else required which the Honourable 
the Directors of the United Chartered East India Company by direction of 
His Excellency the Governor-General and the Council of India shall send 
through the Dutch Government for the service of His Majesty's lands of 
Ceylon, all which shall be recouped by His Majesty in cinnamon, pepper, 
cardamon, indigo, wax, rice, and other valuable products of his country, 
except caneels de matte." Omn 4th June, Koster succeeded Westerwold in the 
command of Baticaloa. Then on 2nd May, 1639, Caen and "the Chingala " 
captured Trinkomali ( Triconamalai)—" The Belga ", says Father de Queyroz 
"on the 16th of February. ...gave sail for Ceylon and doubling the point of 
Gále fell upon the fort of Triquilemalé, and joined by the Chingalaz after 
40 days of bombardment, forced it to surrender, for very small was the force 
with which Francisco Deça, a casado of Columbo, tried to defend it who how- 
ever exacted the condition that each should go out with what he had, and 
that they should be taken to the Coast of Coromandel”. The English docu 
ments are not however so complementary to the gallantry of the Portuguese 
as the reverend father. “On Zeiloan”, says Surat (1639), “they have this 
yeare taken another fort by compos from the Portugalls called Tricnomela, 
and in it 50,000 pounds weight of cinnamon, 10,000 pounds weight of wax 

“In liewe” of all this “they are to set free on sea shoare at Negapatam 
the base cowardly rascalls that well might and yet durst not keepe it", Among 
these there was hardly a pure Asiatic, because all Asiatic mercenaries were 
taken over into Dutch service according to the terms of capitulation. 

In the meantime the prize was being appropriated by Rájasunha's doubt- 
ful allies. 570 packs of cinnamon, 87 " picols" of wax and 3059 Ibs. of pepper 
were sent over to the Dutch Council at Batavia. But they remained unsatis- 
fied, and wanted more and more of the Ceylon products, and the Treaty with 
Westerwold was invoked again and again. The Dutch complained shortly 
afterwards that Rajasithha was not supplying the victuals he had promised 
to the garrison at Trinkomali. He did not also co-operate with Lukaszoon’s 

undertaking operations against Colombo. But still the two powers 
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continued as allies, co-operating in the capture of Negombo on 9th February, 
some Portuguese being severely dealt with by the Simnhalese. Rajasirhha 
wanted the fort to be demolished. He certainly did not want these strong- 
holds to be merely transferred from one European power to the other. The 
Dutch refused, and the Ceylonese ruler had his first taste of what the future 
was to bring. An arrangement was however patched up, and the Dutch obtained 
their all-important footing at Galle on 13th March, 1640. This was another 
rude awakening, and Rijasirhha probably informed the Dutch that he would 
be glad to be rid of their presence in the island. With their eyes blued to 
the resources of Ceylon the Dutch naturally refused to oblige Rájasmnha 
Regarding the Dutch of these days, Father de Queyroz with an evident bias 
says, "Though even among them there are men of honour and of good 
nature, the knaves and common people are insufferable, and in the case of 
their greater folk we always found, greater hatred in the Zeelanders". The 
Dutch had swallowed the bait, but in catching them Rajasimha caught the 
proverbial old man on Sindbad's back. Koster chose this inopportune moment 
to seek a personal audience with the kmg. The Mudaliyars fanned the 
monarch's anger and irritation. No further supply of the coveted merchandise 
including cinnamon was obtained, and the Dutch chief left the Céylonese 
capital in despair. On thé way back, it is said that he was murdered. “It 
was known also”, says Father de Queyroz, “that the Hollander Captain of 
Gale had gone to Candea, accompanied by 10 or 12 Hollanders to urge the 
Chingala king to descend upon Colombo, and as the insolence of that nation 
was already great, and the King did not approve what he proposed, he with 
out minding the place where he was, fell out in such a manner with the King 
and with those of his Council, that on quitting his presence, the latter ordered 
(his men) to spear him and the rest of his company”. “ At midday”, says 
the Dagh Register of 1640-41 in a certain village named Nilegale where there 
are but a few small houses, His Excellency arrived at a certain low cottage 
to get something to eat and take a little rest. While stooping to enter through 
the door which was by no means too high, he was shot in a dastardly man- 
ner in the back with 41 arrows and stabbed with no less a number of pointed 
or protest. He was overwhelmed, sprung upon by the aforesaid guests and 
finally cut in the throat ". 

Baldeaus remarks, “ Koster (who was treacherously murder'd by the 
Cingaleses ) was succeeded by John Thyssen who is yet living 

The king however pointed out that he was innocent of any instigation, 
and the Dutch more eager to appropriate cinnamon, wax, pepper etc. than 
to avenge the murder of a hundred Kosters meekly accepted the explanatio 

By the beginning of 1640, the English at Swally Marine remark that 
the Portuguese ‘will bee inforced to abandon some of their forts on this 
of all India already. “ They reckon”, they added, “certainly upon the con- 
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(the Portuguese) China and cannamon traffique will be utterly extinguished " 

The Portuguese also seems to have realised this, for by the end of that 
year taking advantage of the desertion of Walraven de St. Amant (in the 
Dutch service) they captured Negombo. A vast quantity of cinnamon fell 
into their hands, 

They also kept the Dutch in Galle cut off from supplies, and on one 
Occasion surprised and slaughtered twenty-seven Dutch officers and men. 
Eight hundred bahars of cinnamon collected by Rijasirhha at Alicam for 
the Dutch were also seized, and only 165,720 lbs. of good quality cinnamon 
were actually received by Thysz as part payment for the future surrender 
of Batticaloa to the Sirhhalese. Thysz at this time, wrote to the Council 
recommending that the districts round Galle, Matara and Alicam were to be 
exploited of their produce. In addition to cocoanuts and other merchandise, an 
annual supply of 4000 ammunams of arecanut was to be secured, in this way 

Early in April 1641 (according to the Dagh Register) 103 “ bhares” 
of fine cinnamon were conveyed to the Archipelago by the " Cleyn Rotterdam ". 

The letter written by Rájasirhha to the Dutch at Batavia in 1641, in 
course of the subsequent negotiations, says that he handed over to them 114 
bahars of cinnamon, 444 bahars of wax, 44 bahars of pepper in May, 1638. 
Next year, he let them have in addition, seven elephants, 5,010 Ibs. of wax, 
and 44,000 Ibs. of cinnamon. In 1640, 11,400 Ibs. of cinnamon belonging to 
a superior grade and 1142 1/3 ammunams of arecanut and 3,000 lbs. of wax 
were given. Some more elephants also seem to have been handed over by 
that time. A bahar which is also called “bhar” probably comes from the 
Sanskrit word bhára meaning weight. It came to about 400 Iba. avoirdupois. 
But it differed according to commodities and localities. Both Father de Quey- 
roy and De Couto take it to be equivalent to four quintals: 

The Dutch had exported along with the king's presents, 10,030 Ibs. of 
wax, 5,234 105. of pepper and three tuskers. 

What is apparent from the records is that the Dutch did not desire pay- 
ment in cash. They definitely wanted Ceylon merchandise, and without 
the help of the local king it was difficult for them to obtain their require- 
ments. The treaty with Westerwold provided (as we have seen above), for 
payments (on account of Dutch military and naval help) “in cinnamon, pep- 
per, cardamon, indigo, wax, rice” etc. The same idea is found imbedded 
in this letter of 1641 other sources. In this letter, for example, we find 
that on the occasion of the handing over of Trincomali ten elephants were 
presented by the king who also promised (as we have seen above), 1,000 
bahars of cinnamon for the cession of Batticaloa. The answer to Article 14 
of the letter again complained plainly, "The Company does not want re 
imbursement in cash, but in merchandise: and this cannot be collected at 
once, except once a year”, 

Further the seventeenth article reads, “ The Company desire that the 
King should supply them with the produce of his land at reasonable rates and 
also permit them to trade freely in his dominions.” It may be noticed also 
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that the Dutchman and who was a trader firstly, secondly and thirdly also 
apparently desired to come to an agreement with the Sirnhalese ruler by which 
these lucrative exports, were to be sold to them according to a fixed scale oí 
prices. This demand would be consistent with similar ones made by them on 
Asiatic rulers elsewhere. Thirdly, of course in fixing these prices, the word of 
the Dutch themselves was to go a long way. When Ceylon's ruler suggested 
110 xeraphyns for each bahar of cinnamon, about 3 larins for a Ib. of tusks, 
and two for a lb. of wax, the Dutch shook their heads in dissent. Their ofi- 
cial buying rate seems to be in the neighbourhood oí 70 for a bahar at this 
time. The king we may note in this connection in his answer to the twenty 
sixth article points out in quite a dignified way that reference need be 
made to the profits derived by the Portuguese. The king is (however) prepared 
to treat with the Dutch for what they desire Írom his lands, and to sell for 
cash on favourable terms or to grant in a gracious spirit what he wishes.” For 
. the moment, the cinnamon (apparently of the superior grade), the king added, 
could not be supplied by him at a lower rate, because he could not or would 
not treat his villagers in the same coercive way as the Portuguese did. 

The Dutch alleged that Matara used to supply annually 1500 bahars of 
good cinnamon, four tuskers and thirty elephants without tusks, to the Portu- 
guese, and that a bahar of cinnamon was procurable at Galle for 15 asrafis 

In the year 1642, on the 29th of January, “the Treaty of truce made 
between Dom Michael de Noronha, Conde de Linhares, Viceroy of Goa, and 
William Methwold, President of the English in the East Indies” was agreed 
to “ be continued and kept between the subjects of both Kings (Joao IV and 
Charks I) in the East Indies.” I have discussed the results of this agree- 
ment elsewhere, and concluded that the obliteration of cial jealousy 
and potential rivalry was one of these. But whatever that accord might 
have led to, the one of the 12th June, 1641 (2nd June O.S.) between the Dutch 

zuese was not given effect to immediately in the East. The 
optimistic Dutch did not want to be baulked of the prey which seemed to lie 
somewhat helpless under their claws. The request of the Portuguese for a 
termination of belligerent acts was rejected by Batavia, partly because the 
monopoly of the traffic in cinnamon would not in those circumstances any 
longer remain theirs. 

Goa was blockaded, and Negapatam was wrested from the Portuguese. 
The latter had to be ransomed for a huge indemnity. Pieter Boreel raised 
the " bloed olag" of war on failure of negotiations at Goa, chiefly because of 
his demanding Galle and vicinity, in Ceylon. He claimed 'the lands of 
Saffragao " as well as those of Galle “on ground of their being mortgaged 
to us by the Emperor of Ceylon Rajasiha, for a large sum of money spent 
on His Majesty's behalf.” These were valuable for the cinnamon areas. Ri 
jasuhha in his letter of February, 1643, had insisted on the Portugue 
ting Saffregam and Matara. After failure of the preliminary negotiations, 
Boreel proposed that each nation was to receive one half of the cinnamon pro- 
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duced at a fixed price. The Portuguese did not accept the compromise. 


" Maturé, Sofragáo, Four-Corlas and Seven-Corlas .... are " says- 


Father de Queyroz, "the best portions of the whole Island and mainly 
these does the cinnamon grow, and as much as one wishes to cultivate.” The 
Portuguese sun shone weakly through the clouds, when they defeated the 
Dutch, killing and capturing more than 150 Europeans with all their battle 
accoutrements, near the village of Akuressa Aldea Curazza, and captured the 
Dutch ship, the Pauw laden with rich Iranian wares, at Marmagao In another 
attempt, outgeneralled by de Motta Galvao the Dutch fell back on Galle, 
while the fortifications of Colombo frightened them off that port. But about 
twenty miles to the north of that town the Dutch under Francois Caron 
succeeded in storming the gates of the fort at Negombo, on 9th January, 
1644. The projected attack on Colombo was however again stopped by 
Portuguese defences. 

It is said that two impetuous Portuguese officers who rashly led an attack 
on the Dutch near Negombo and lost not only their own lives but also those 
of 300 men in the encounter which followed, were mainly responsible for the 
Portuguese defeat. Probably it would have been wise not to let the Dutch 
land at all 

Klaas Korneliszoon Blocq was negotiating terms for a settlement with 
Goa, the same year. But he had to sail away to Batavia. Taking advantage 
of his absence the Portuguese despatched reinforcements to Ceylon. Negombo 
was besieged. But the attempt to storm the town failed, and the Portuguese 
raised the siege, after suffering heavy losses 


Batavia then despatched Jan Maatzuiker, the future Governor-General, to 
negotiate for terms, and he succeeded after a couple of months in publishing 
the treaty of June, 1641 at Goa in November, 1644. This accord was supple- 
mented by another relative to Galle in March, 1645, which among other things 
laid down that no cinnamon was to be grown by the Dutch, on condition 
that about thirty tons of that spice were supplied ta them by the Portuguese? 

During this period again the control over the cinnamon growing districts 
was a cardinal consideration with the rival forces, and the usual complaints 
about Rájasiriha's failure to supply his country's products in sufficient quanti- 
ties took place frequently. On one occasion a Disawa of the king who was 
trying to collect the spice in the district round Matara was driven off by the 
Portuguese. By 1643, the Dutch chief informed Rájasimha that he had still 
to pay 473,589 reals in cinnamon and merchandise, 

The document signed by sixteen personages among whom were John Maat- 
zuyker and the Conde d' Aveiras laid down that “ the products of the Country 


5. Public Record Office : Dom. Chas. I, vol. cccli no. 30 ; Lisbon Transcripts : 
Doe Remett. bk. 40, f. 321; Ct. Bk. XVII-XX; C. M.; Ct Bk. XXIII, XXI; 
B. M. E. Ms. 2122, f. 1; Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations; O, C. 1273; Hague 
Transcripts I, XII, no. 384; Lisbon Tran. D. R., bk. 48; f. 90: E. F.: Father de 
Queyroz: Conquista; Memoir of Joan Maetsuyker; B. D. R. 1640-41; Pieris and 
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(were) not (to) be neglected, or lost, by reason of the Differences betwixt the 
Possessors" In order to prevent such loss, “ it is agreed that the same shall 
be divided into two equal shares betwixt the Portuguese and the Dutc 
(and that) the Portugueses shall have full liberty to gather, without any 
molestation or hinderance, such Fruits as grow in one part of the lands in 
dispute, viz. that part which is next adjacent to their Fort, as on the other 
hand, the Hollanders shall enjoy the same freedom in gathering the Fruits in 
that half part adjoyning to their Fortress.” “The Labourers ... called 
Schalias, employ'd in peeling of the cinnamon, shall have liberty to work 
with both Parties, yet not without the consent of that Party under whose juris- 
diction they live.” “All the Goods seiz’d (also) .... shall be restord or 
else the Value thereof paid in Mony.” The other agreement signed by Aveiras' 
successor Mascarenhas laid down shortly afterwards, that “ the Countries bet- 
wixt Columbo and Negombo shall be divided into two equal shares, according 
to their several Districts (call'd) (Corles)", or "by sharing the Villages.” 
- The Hollanders shall (also) every year in Harvest time send one half of 
these Labourers out of the Villages of Bili and Cosgure. ... on the other side 
of the River Alican to assist as formerly the Portugueses in peeling of cinna- 
mon under condition that the cinnamon thus peeled by them in the Portuguese 
territories, shall be laid up in a certain place upon the River Dandagan, to be 
divided once every year in two equal shares betwixt the Parties, provided that 
each Party pay the usual Price to tha Schalias for the peeling of their share 
of Cinnamon." " Once they captured," says Father de Queyroz, “ 12,000 fore- 
igners with whom they peopled the Country of Dolasdz-Corla, and from these, 
they say, are decended the Chaleaz who are obliged to get the cinnamon.” 

Regarding their payment, Father de Queyroz says, "Six leagues distant 
from Galle" lay “the lands of the Mabada" “whence came in recent times 
the greatest quantity of cinnamon. ..because the inhabitants of this district, 
called Chaleaz, were obliged to make one thousand and eight hundred bahars 
and without any other payment than thirty or forty cachas or as many pata- 

And for all the rest of the cinnamon they are ordered to make " they gave 
them 800 reis for each quintal." 


Purther on, other passages throw a good deal of light both on the collec 
tion and the collectors. “At the season of making cinnamon it was the 





custom to distribute the King's money in the villages for making the mats 
in which it is wrapped ; and for each mat they gave six bazarucos giving one 
to four to each house. When the mats had to be delivered, "they had to 
feed " at their cost those who came to fetch them ; and this entertainment cost 
them more than the price of the mats. | 

Those who had to bear the heaviest burden were the Chaleaz whom the 
Ministers of the Royal Fazenda sought unjustly to enslave. “It was quite a 
new custom for the bahar of cinnamon to be of four bales and each bale of 94 
arratels, but as it its price rose after the King made it a monopoly, the Mini- 
sters of the Fazenda of settled that the bahar should be of 6 bales.” 
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Though the picture given above seems to be somewhat over-painted in 


places, there is little room to doubt that the conditions under which the chalias 
of our period lived under their own kings, were iniquitous, when judged accord- 
ing to modern standards. But their lot was not very much improved even 
under the Portuguese and the Dutch. Rev. Cordiner, for example, says that 
in his days they remained extremely poor 

To come back to the agreement between the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
we notice that the English did not relish it, at all. One of the reasons lay 
in the fact that the Portuguese would be no longer willing to sell this aromatic 
bark of Ceylon to them 

" The cinnamon of Ceilon," as Surat says, " is to be equally reparted bet- 
wixt them, until the business shalbe determined in Europe; only in the 
interim the Dutch must deposit so much money as their shares may import." 
" The Dutch," they add, "in these parts only prosper and flourish ; who by 
trying .... infatigable paines and unalterable resolutions purchase what they 
please; by which meanes they have now added to their other spices half the 
cinnamon upon Ceiloan." 

The Portuguese were forced to sell cinnamon to the English in the past, 
because their ports were beleaguered by the Dutch. But even then it had not 
been smooth sailing The Dutch would not allow the English to carry on 
their trade in cinnamon, unmolested. According to the “ Hollanders writeing 
given us before Goa" (1642), the Dutch accused the Hester of selling brim- 
stone in exchange for cinnamon, to the Portuguese, and the Swan of carrying 
away 300 quintals of cinnamon, on pretext of watering at Goa. The Hester 
actually had " put off to the V. Roy, in barter of cinnamon at 50 Xera. the 
quent brimstone at 20 Xera. the quent." 

The AJ Merchant was consequently prevented from entering Goa, and 
(though allowed to take away their merchandise by boat) was expressly forbid- 
den to bring away any cinnamon. Knipe, the English " manager " however in- 
sisted on his rights, and at last the Dutch had to give way. “ Wee were enter- 
teined,” says Knipe, “ with a mallapert message from Generall John Dirrick 
Galen where beeing come, (they) flattly (told) us (that there was) no syna- 
mon uppon any tearmes for us to bee had from the Portugall, and that their 

I tould them I never yett knew the States of Holland have the bouldnes 
to order deniall of any the King of Spaines ports to any the King of Englands 
subjects (although Goa was not the Spaniards port) so long as wee brought 
not either municion or provicion.” Regarding the Viceroy's attitude towards 
the delivery of cinnamon to the English, there was also " not any such reci- 
procacion as to connive at any mans particular synamon as might have byn 
so advantagious as expected,” inspite of the fact that some carpets “ from the 
Padries in Agra” which were his “ propper goods, provided for him in Lahoar 
or Agra by the Jesuits there resident,” (and very probably two more sent as 
special presents from the English factors) were handed over to him. 

We must also remember that the king of Portugal had declarec 
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merce in cinnamon and other spices to be a royal monopoly by the close of 
1642, and orders were subsequently received by the Viceroy not to allow the 
English to procure any cinnamon and other spices even from Cochin. There 
was, as Swally Marine says on 28th November, 1644 a "strickt inhibition 
received from Portugal not to alianate any of that spice" The orders were 
repeated in 1645 and 1646. 

Want of funds weakened the hands of the Viceroy, but the effect was 
in some measure felt immediately by the English Company's factors. 

One of the ways now open to the English was to obtain the merchandise 
indirectly through European agents, one of whom was " Lewis Riberio " who 
at least on one occasion actually brought cinnamon from Ceylon to Rajapur 
without hindrance. Secondly, they tried to cajole the Viceroy to issue licences 
of exportation for the spice bought “of particular merchants.” He could 
not do so openly. But he was sometimes “content for the respect he bears 
unto you (the English Company) to connive therat." 

We may note that by the end of 1643, the price of cinnamon in the Euro- 
pean market was ds. per Ib. There was a margin of profit, but there had 
been, as we have seen already, better days. 

Lewis Ribeiro or Lewis Soares was in reality one Lewis Roberts who had 
once upon a time served in the Blessing, and became afterwards settled in 
Goa. He was ready to be of service to the Old Company. By 1642, we find 
him sending a number of seed pearls and a quantity of cinnamon by the Lon- 
don to Europe, and four years later, again trying to procure cinnamon in 
accordance with Breton's instructions. We also hear by that time that in 
parts of country under Portuguese control, "there ware such severe punish 
ments and lawes made against those that shalbe known to sell it that no man 
dare appear to own it 

A letter from Swally Marine, dated 3rd January, 1645, says, " Nor may 
wee encouradge you to designe any other ship hereafter (as the John now 
was) to Cocheene or the Coast of Mallabar, being it is moet certaine that 
neither pepper nor cinnamon wilbe acquirable.” Breton and others wrote 
from Surat referring to the same subject, on 3rd January, 1646, “ Now that 
the Portugals have peace, (the Cochin trade) will also wholly fail you, neither 
cinnamon, pepper nor cardamom being at present procurable.” Three weeks 
later, we are told that the Portuguese “ either dare not, or will not be induced 
so much to treat with us in the business ; so that we shall not only at present 
wholly fail you therin, but even dispair of supplying you hereafter, if here be 
not a breach betwixt the Portugals and Dutch, which is much feared by the 
former and more desired by the latter.” Cinnamon cannot, they conclude, 
be obtained 

We may now refer to Bowman's adventures. When the Achin factory 
was meeting with bad trade, it was decided to take Turner and others away 
from there. The Supply on her way back from Manilla was to bring them 
and some of the merchandise over there to India. Some of the factors thought 
that the Supply was not big enough to take away all the merchandise. So 
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they bought a small ship to convey the surplus. But it was found that the 
supply could be laden with all the Company's effects, after all. The factors 
not willing to let the opportunity slip, an opportunity which in spite of their 
apparently whitewashed account they seem to have sought all the time, filled 
this newly bought frigate with a cargo on their own account, paid the money 
for its purchase themselves, and put this Bowman in charge of her. The wily 
skipper left the Supply off Cochin, and took his vessel into Goa, pretending 
that the weather prevented him from doing otherwise. 

At Goa "meeting with ill company, Bowman first became a Roman 
Catholike, afterwards renounced (the Company's) service, and, with the frigatt 
and whatever her carga (zoon) produced .... fled to Ceiloan whence" 
according to reports received, " he intend(ed) to proceed for the bottome of the 
May of Bengala and there spend the rest of his misserably unhappy daies 
amongst the Portugez renegadoes." The Company's servants wanted to pre- 
vent this “by .... advices to the Vice Roy, of whom (they) .... desired 
warrant to attach him," if found " within his jurisdiction.” Again, a despatch 
to the Company dated 26th February, 1647, records the receipt of a letter 
from Bówman at Colombo, " where, itt seemes, hee is resolved to reside (as 
wee heere), is suddainly to bee married, notwithstanding hee hath a wyfe and 
childe in England. Wee have eamestly sollicited the Viceroy to returne him 
unto us ; but whether hee will or can grattifie us therein, the Inquisition have- 
ing taken him into there protection." 

The reference here is to the letter written from Colombo on 26th Novem- 
ber, 1646, where Bowman points out that as he had finished his covenanted 
period of service with the Company, he considered himself to be at liberty to 
seck other employment. In his letter, he also says "The Dutch in these parts are 
in as badd a predicament, haveing not above 500 soldiers in all Zeloon, and 
those the most part made off unpracticed saylors. Yet they hould out stiffe 
against the Portugalls....The (Portuguese) embassador returned ( from)” 
" Gally " " without effecting" the surrender of " Negomba " "he went for." 
Bowman therefore concludes, "So that its likely to be warres between the 
Portugalls and Dutch in these parts.” Negombo, as we have seen above, had 
been retaken by the Dutch on 3rd January, 1644. Regarding the products 
of Ceylon Bowman writes, " The Dutch hath shipped off from Negombo and 
Gally 800 baharrs off cinnamon this yeare, and the Portugalls by the shipping 
bound now for Goa, .... baharrs for the Kings account. The principal 
commodities these parts yeeld is cinnamon which belongs onely to the King, 
except what merchants get by stealth : bettle nutts in great quantities, shipped 
hence twice a yeare for Cost Cormondell etc." 

The agreement of 10th (м. 5.) November, 1644 had left the town of 
Negombo in the hands of the Dutch. Rájasirhha on the other hand was de- 
manding its surrender. The Dutch were refusing it because they had not been 
handed over sufficient cinnamon etc. It seems from Bowman's letter that 
Maatzuiker was playing a double game. “ Maetsugcker, General in Gally for 
the Hollands Company,” says Bowman, “tould the (Portuguese) embas- 
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sador plainly that it was true they had order from the States and Prince of 
Orange to deliver Negomba to the Portugalls, but they were not servants to 
the Prince nor States but to the Company, from whom (they said) they had 
receaved no such order; nor when they shall receave such order from their 
Company, will they surrender it but by force." In August, 1646, the V. O. C 
instructed Batavia that friendly relations with the Portuguese in the East need 
not be maintained, and Negombo be given up. Negombo owed its impor- 
tance mainly because of the areas growing cinnamon, and Maatzuiker said 
plainly in 1650, “ We are” “entitled” “by good and clear right" ‘to (the 
lands) of Negombo whenever we may be strong enough, and a favourable 
opportunity may present itself to bring them again under our subjection.” 

In 1647, it was proposed to send the Falcon " to rainge the coast and try 
if pepper may bee procured at Coylon" (Quilon) " or Pourcatt and cynamon 
at Cocheen and those adjacent places.” She succeeded in obtaining a lading 
of pepper at “ Pourcatt,” and also 36 bales of cinnamon at Cochin. “ The 
Dutch” at this time “ by enhancing the price (had) drawne the greater part 
of " quantitys of cynamon” (from the Portuguese) "unto" themselves. On 
20th January, 1648, instructions were issued by Surat to buy Ceylon cinnamon 
at Cochin. But more than 48 bales could not be obtained. “ Nor will it,” 
lament the Company's servants in 1649, " wee beleeve, hereafter bee worth the 
buying, the Dutch being owners of such vast quantitie that they have not only 
sufficient for Holland but supply all these parts." 

But the English Company is as usual very keen on trading in it. On 
13th February, 1650, (to take an example) they enquire anxiously about a 
probable cargo of cinnamon, and other spices coming by the Eagie. 
In obedience to repeated instructions, the factors in India make strenuous 
efforts to procure a supply. Swally Marine wrote to Cochin about it, and 
sent the letter overland. Then they enquired from their agent at Goa. When 
no reply was obtained to these missives, they sent the Eagle to Goa. None 
was procured. Disappointed, the captain of the vessel made his way to Raja 
pur and Kharepatan, but even at these places no cinnamon was available, 
though some pepper and cardamoms were bought. But merchants of the Hind 
and Seahorse returning from the Archipelago obtained 120 bales of cinnamon 
from Cochin, and the Eagle was at last laded with the much sought after spice 

English factors from Persia reported early in May, 1651 that the Portu- 
guese carried “rice, ginger, turmericke, pepper and some cynamon,” from 
"(Goa and Damon " to that country. But they were " in theise parts growne 
a most declyned misserable people, and not any wayes in our judgments in 
any capacitie of either vexinge you (the Company) or your servants.” The 
English however still go to Goa to secure this spice. In 1652, for example, 
they report that they could obtain only 106 “ quintalls” from the Portuguese 
who had promised them a larger quantity. The English President himself 
proceeded to Goa to obtain this commodity in exchange for ship's supplies. 
It could be obtained (according to another letter of the same year) from the 
Portuguese only in exchange for tar and ropes, and probably even then with 
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great difficulty." The factors also liked its taste. From Swally the Presi- 
dent informed the Company by the beginning of 1652, that some of this 
spice was used for the factory from the stock on board 

This letter also refers to the exportation of two sapphires to Europe. Early 
in 1653, we are told that no cinnamon could be obtained through Goa. But 
we hear a few days later the Love had been able to leave Madras for Europe 
with cinnamon and ship's supplies as part of her cargo. This cinnamon seems 
to have been procured from the Coromandel coast. In 1654, we come across 
the complaint that in exchange for some lead, neither cash nor cinnamon could 
be had at Goa. In 1656, the Company fears outside English competition be- 
cause of their failure to obtain the assent of Cromwell to their monopoly. 
" The said trade lies open and free for any persons to send shiping to India." 
Consequently, monopoly prices cannot be exacted from the European market 
for Eastern produce. The price of " cynomon " is down to “3s. 8d.”, that of 
- pepper Mallabar " to "94." that of Sarkhej (round) indigo to 2s. 6d. ; of 
Sarkhej (flat) to 3s. 4d ; of cardamoms to 2s. 3d ; and of Lahore indigo to 
4s, Two years later as noticed before we come across another instance of the 
Company's interest in cinnamon. “The particular commodities which wee 
have appropriated to ourselves and prohibited all others from trading їп” in- 
clude " cynomon," " cardamons," indigo and “ pepper black or white." The 
Dutch position in Ceylon and elsewhere by that time made it plain to the 
English that " now the Dutch have all the trade of cinnamon to themselves." 
Consequently English factors decided to export cassia lignum which they ob- 
tained from Cochin to Europe. On 31st December 1657, "the Gowvernour, 
Deputie and Committees for the new Joint Stock for India " asked the mer- 
chants in Bengal to export “ without having any subordinacy to our Agent etc. 
at the Coast,” cinnamon, sugar, silk etc. This cinnamon was to be acquired 
from the Dutch and others. The letter from the Company of 3rd January, 
1659 again asks for cinnamon, but is doubtful if it can be procured. Twenty 
five days later, the same request is made in the despatch sent by the Madras 
Merchant. Some pepper and rice are also to be obtained. Bengal was again 
asked the same year to procure cinnamon without any limit, and other mer- 
chandise including sugar and rice. (Raw silk was also to be obtained from 
Kasimbazar. ) 

The desire to trade in cinnamon is still strong by 1661. The Committees 
emphasised the need for cinnamon " of any sort " in a letter of 28th January, 
1661. The Simhalese monarch was to be approached and a factory establish- 
ed in Ceylon, inspite of all possible Dutch opposition. Madras, however, wrote 
to them by the close of the same year that " the bad üdings....of the inter- 
ception of the Anne or Hope's men at Cottiarro will bee some discon ragement 
for setling in a factory in any part of Zeiloan ; for nothing can bee there 
undertaken without a fortification and souldyers kept continually in guerrison.” 
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Moreover, “the Dutch though they have many fortifications on Zeiloan can 
gett but small quantitys of cinamon, for it never bore the like price in India 
as it doth now. 

Some of the other motives that induced the English adventurer of those 
days to visit Ceylon were to use secure riding places off the coasts of that 
island, and to repair their ships with Ceylon timber, The document just now 
referred to, says, "^ But for a place for riding of shipps and comeing on shoare, 
neither the Dutch nor the Portugalls have the like in India as Cuttiarro " 
(Kotiyar-Trincomali Bay) 

A letter dated 2nd September, 1661, however sought to restrict amy 
expansion. “ Wee——absolutely herby require you,” said the Company, " not 
to settle any new factories———or to ingage us in any new discoveries, or in 
the buying or building of any shipps or howses, without our espetiall order 
But pepper, cassia lignum, and cinnamon (specially among other spices) were 
to be procured for future return voyages. 

The XIV article of the famous Marriage Treaty dated 23rd June, 1661, 
lays down :—" And if ever the island of Zeila (commonly called Zeilam) 
should in any manner whatever come into the possession of the King of Por- 
tugal he binds and obliges himself by this Treaty to cede and transfer to the 
King of Great Britain the town and port of Galla the aforesaid King of 
Portugal reserving, however, to himself....Colombo, but the common trade 
shall nevertheless be equally divided between the English and the Portuguese. 

In the like manner, if ever the said island should come into the power 
of the King of Great Britain, he is bound effectually to restore and surrender 

Colombo to the King of Portugal, the trade of cinnamon being in the 
manner aforesaid equally divided between the English and Portuguese.” It 
testifies to the importance of the cinnamon trade at the close of our period, 
and the desire of the English to obtain at least the port of Galle (in South 
Ceylon) for furtherance of their trade interests in the island 

Cinnamon oil is referred to in English documents, and was used by the 
factors themselves. The Dutch were distilling it in Ceylon. "But", says 
Maatzuiker in 1650, “in view of the large quantity of odd pieces and scraps 
which lie in the ware-houses——it would be best not to allow it to go to 
waste but to distil oil from it for the Company's benefit, as we have hitherto 
done, and your Excellency (Jacob van Kittensteyn) should take ap all possible 
precautions to see that the Company is not deprived of it." 

Rev. Cordiner writing by the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century points out that before his time " fragments and small 
pieces" were used for manufacture of cinnamon oil at Colombo. Referring 
to the bark itself, he points out that the East India Company was still interest 
ed in its rt, and sent annually, 368,000 Ibs. to England. A bale accord 
ing to him weighed 92 Ibs.* 
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MUKUNDANANDABHANA AND ITS AUTHOR 


Mukundénandabhana is a one act play in Sanskrit edited by Pandit DURGA- 
PRASAD and Kasinath SHARMA and published by the Nimayasagar Press in the 
Kavyamüla Series as No. 16, In publishing this book, the learned editors have 
remarked that the poet is a southerner who does not belong to antiquity and 
nothing more is known either about his date or place? In his Histery of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, Mr. M. KRISHNAMACHARIAR says that this play was first enacted 
at the festival at Bhadragiri, Bhadrachalam near Nütanapuram probably in the 
Sircar& Prol. A. R. Krishna SASTRI suggests with a doubt, in his work Sanskrit 
Drama, that the poet might belong to the 13th century.* 

An attempt is made in this paper to throw some light on the poet Ka 
author of the Mukunddnendabhana, his date and works, 

The following are found at the beginning and concluding portions of the 
Mukundünandabhàna which give some information about the poet. Mr. KRISHNA- 
MACHAR has perhaps depended upon the references made in the prelude of the 
drama for the information he has given in his work. 












qagt:— अद्य ud फलितमामूलचूइमस्म 1 ч भिः | यतः इत 
एव्‌ тач रंसरालकारभदर्गारिचडामणेअ वल 'चूडेश्वरस्य वसंतोत्सवदर्शन- 
яны: कल्याणमण्डपमध्यासते ।... ... 


किं ब्रूथ । साधु भरताचायपुत्र 
मभिनवं भाणं अवलोक 
ia 4४: Svi E. И sas ... ачат विरल 
मिश्रमाणप्रचारः । विरलाइच तथाविधा: कवयः | आर्य इतस्तावत । 
नडी - एषास्मि को नियोग आज्ञापयत्वाय: । 
सूत्र -- आर्य ! 
कोडिन्यवंशरत्नस्य कबे : काशीपतेः कृति: । 
सुकुदानंद नामायं मिश्रमाण : प्रयुज्यते ॥ 
नडी - आर्य | आइचर्यमाइचर्यम्‌ । 


तफे करेडावकोक्तिनिष्छरा तस्य भारती । 





Г : 








जाता मधुरसंदमें कान्येपि मूदुळं уц || 
qa --- तर्क ककेशवक्रवाक्यगहने या निष्ठुरा भारती 
सा काब्ये मृदुलोक्तिसारसुरभी स्यादेव मे कोमला । 
या प्रायः प्रियविप्रयुक्तवनिताहृस्कर्तने कर्तरी 
श्रैयों लालितयौबनेन मृदुला सा कि प्रसूनावलि : ॥ 
* ^ г A y 5 
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* कवेददाकाळी न जायेते । भाति चाय कश्‍चन द्रविडः । नातिप्राचीनरच । 
2. Sanskrita Nialaka, р. 264 
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वर्षन्तु कामं भुवि वारिवाहा : गोत्राह्मणेभ्यः कुशकानि संतु । 
ेप्रबेधेस्तेषां च शाम्यन्तु खलोपसर्गाः ॥ 


' मुकुंदानेदनाम भाणः संपूर्ण 

It is evident from this introduction that the play was first enacted during the 
Spring Festival of Candefvara, at Bhadragiri in the precincts of Niitanapura. The 
poet is first known to the public as a logician of great fame as is evidenced from 
the conversations of Nafi and Sütradhüra. 

During my study of some of the manuscripts in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
I came across a work called Sravandnandin written by one Kisipati. This is 
a commentary on a Sangita work Sangitagangādhara by Nañjarāja who was the 
de facte ruler o£ Mysore between the years 1739-1760. Nanjaraja was a great writer 
and a patron of poets and scholars. This is clear by the number of works he 
has written and the compliments paid to him by various writers of the time. 
Narasimhakavi, a contemporary writer, speaks of the way in which the poets of 
the time received encouragement at the hands of Nafijarija, in the poem 


कल्पद्ठुकल्पं शिन: कुलीनं नंजक्षितीद्रं सुघया सवर्णेः । नवैः प्रवंघैरभिनंद्यंतं कु 
कवयो भवंति ॥? 


mi Кайран арреага {о have lived at the Court of Nafijarija, as an honoured poet. 
dis scholarship was recognised throughout the country and a compliment from 
him, was regarded as the t coveted honour by other poets. Narasimhakavi who 
calls himself Abhinava Kalidasa speaks of this in his work Nafjarija YaSobhiisana, 
and says that his dramatic composition Camdra-Kala-Kelyana had won the apprecia- 
tion of Kasipati 


अये किमिदं Gerd भवता यत्किल कृतिनायकसमक्षमेव वर्णित सकलकला 
कुशालमतिना खरसरकविचक्रवर्तिना काशीपतिसुघीमणिना ।' 


It is clear from the references made by Narasimhakavi that Kadipati lived 
at the Court of Nanjaraja in the early part of the 18th century. 


The references that are found in the Sravamünandimi and the Najarajayaió- 
bhisans give much information about this Kisipati to prove the identity of the 
author of the Mukundanandabhana with that of the Sravandnandini. 

Bhadragiri near Nütanapuram mentioned in the prelude of the Mukwndananda- 
Байта is not the BHADRACHALAM in Sirkars as Mr. M. KRISHNAMACHAR suggests, 
It is near Hosur (Nütanapura in Sanskrit) one of the Taluk Headquarters of the 
Madras Presidency situated on the border line of the Mysore state, which once 
belonged to the territory of Mysore. It is about 30 miles east of Bangalore. There 
is a hillock called Bhadragiri by the side of which flows the holy Daksinapinikini. 
The temple on the hillock is dedicated to Lord Siva. The God and the Goddess 
worshipped there go by the names of Cidefvara and Marakatamba 

This fact 358 mentioned not only in the Mukunddnandabhing but also in other 
contemporary works. Bhadragiri was once a famous centre of Saiva pilgrimage 
Sardadhihari Nafijarija who had the destinies of Mysore in his hands in the 
18th century, was a devotee of Siva and he used to pay visits to Bhadragiri to 


3. Navijaréjpayesdbhugana, p. 162. 
4. Nülakaprakarama of the Navijarüjayasobhusana, p. 89 
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सामाद्युपायैः स्ववशोपनीतं राज्यं सममं सचिवे निधाय । चूडेइवरं 
प्रणंतुमागान्नगरान्नरेंद्र: ॥४ 

Not only was the hill the centre of attraction but also outskirts of Nütanapura. 

The king when he reached the outskirts of the town Hosur (Nutanpura), remarked : 


अये जांषिक नूतनषुरपरिखरमपागता स्म: । 





ЯЯ 1 

नभो = Ч: त हेमशुंगोच्चय 7 | 

पुरो नयनगोचरो भवति भददीळो भझम्‌ । 

तमेनममितो विभान्त्यमितरत्नवातायन- । 

प्रक्षपपथसंचरजलधघराणि हम्याणि च ॥€ 
Кайрап, the author of the Mukundánandabhüna makes the Sütradhàra say 
that this Bhina is a rare type of dramatic work and it was enacted during the 
वसंतोत्सव celebrated annually in honour of Cüde$vara on the Bhadragiri near 





ч एव नूतनपुरपरिसरालंकारभद्रगिरिचूडामणेभगवतइचडेइवरस्य 
वतोत्सवद्शनसमुत्सकाः सामाजिका : ।? 


Though composing Kavyas was a sort of hobby to Kadipati, Mukunddnanda- 
Shana provides sufficient instances to exhibit the high order of dramatic skill he 
Possessed, 

The same logician-poet has written a scholarly commentary on the Sangita- 
gangadhara of Nafijarajas, Sangitagangüdhara із а Sivastapadi іп praise of 
Srikanthesvara in 6 sargas and 24 asfapadis sung in not less than 16 ragas which 


99949. Meanwhile the various moods of Nayaka and Nayaki, feminine graces ol 
women, modes of their dress and ornaments, and their desires and ambitions have 
been very nicely portrayed in the poem. 

Kasipatis commentary on this is a masterly one, Before he begins to com- 
ment upon the work he invokes Ganeéa in the Verse 


वंदे बंदारु मंदारमिंदुचूडस्य नंद्नं । 


अमंदानंद-संदोह-बंधुरं सिंधुराननम्‌ ॥ 
Compare this with the invocatory stanza of the Mukundénandabhana. 
वंदे वंदारूमंदारमिदुभृषणनंदनं । अमंदानंदसंदोहवंधुरं सिंधुराननम्‌ ॥ 


Next he offers his homage to Gauri and Siva, the parents of the universe, 
श्रीहर्षप्रदया करटाक्षश्र॒िया सानंदमुत्यादिता: 
सद्यो मन्मथकोरयो घुरि यया जेतुर्मनोजन्मनः । 
—— —À 
5. Ibid. 92. ЕЕ 
6. Candrakalükal yana y Marasimhakayi, 
7 Mukundanandab hapa р. 2. MEUS 
1 Summary of [x read at All India Oriental Conf erence—by 
N Dr. А. М. "Nasa ARASIMHAIYA, p. 30 
п No. 1116. Tylor, I. 86. 
iii —Triemmial Catalogue oj Manuscripts, Madras, iv, 7596. 
iv 4422, Mysore Oriental Library. 
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सा गौरीबरदेवता स च शिवो देवो महदन्स्ताचुभो 
विश्वानंदविधायिनो वितरतां ध्रेयांसि भूयांसि नः॥ 


In the next few verses he gives some information about his own self and the 
composition of his commentary, on Sangitagangüdhara. 





ब्दूमणिव्याख्या या नयकल्पतरूु; छूतः । 
मुकुंदानंदनामापि भाणो5भाणि रसोज्वळ : ॥ 
एप श्रीनंजराजस्य प्रबंधो रसबंधुर : 
कथं मंद्रधीरस्य विवृतततत्यां धुरंधर : ॥ 
तथाप्यनेन स्वकृती ये ये भावा: प्रकाशिता : । 
कृती भवामि कृतिषु तानेवाहं प्रकाशयन्‌ ॥ 
श्रवणानंदिनी नामा कविभावप्रक्ादिका । 
ध्रवणानंदिनी भूयादसेषविदुषामयं ॥ 





The following is the last stanza of the commentary. 
इमां श्रवणनंदिनीं रसविदो बुधा ये मम 
प्रसन्नहृदया दया जलघयो बहू कुवते । 
तदीयपदपदयोरयमयं प्रणामांजलि 





Compare this with the last stanza of the Mukundünandabhama which runs 


Aa ILL 
कृति लसदलंकाते रसविदो बुधा ये मम 
प्रसन्नहृदया दया जलघयो बहू कुवेते। 
तदीयपदपद्मयोरयमयं प्रणामांजलिः 





न्याख्यायां श्रवणानंदिनी समाझ्यायां वष्ठस्सगेः 1 
From the above it is evident that the author of the Mukunda 





identical with that of the Sravandnendini. From these references we also get the 
information that (1) Kisipati is the son of Umipati of the Kaundinya Gotra and 
adorned the court of Nanjarája in the 18th century ; (2) he was a great logician and 
a poet ; (3) he had Mahádevéndra Yogindra, a sanyasin, as his guru ; (4) he wrote 
three great and important works, 
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i. Mukwndinendabhina, a rare type of one act play in Sanskrit : 
i. Sravendnandini a commentary on Sangitagengadhera by Nafijarija, at the 
request of its author 


iii a commentary on the fabda portion of the Tattvarintimani of Ganeša 
Upadhyaya called Nayakalbataru. 


From the stanza ĝa झाब्द्मणिव्याख्या नयकल्पतरुः कृतः। ०f KaSipati it is clear 
that he has commented upon the sabda-khanda (verbal testimony division) which 
forms the last chapter of the Mani, a work w serves as a basic one, for the 
modem Nyiya literature, Unfortunately, this book Nayakalpataru ig yet to be 
traced. Since a number of thought measuring formulas are used by Сайра іп 
this Sabda division of Mani, it is certain that the commentary Neyakalpateru of 
Kasipati, when unearthed, will prove a good guide to the students of logic. 

The definitions of Kavya, the division of Gunas and Dogas, the description of 
the nature of Rasa, given by Кайран іп his Sravenanandini do really deserve our 
attention. This work of his contains profuse quotations from many recognised and 
authoritative works on rhetorics in Sanskrit, and he quotes from about a dozen 
important works on music such as Svaramila-Kalanidhi, Kohala, Sangitaratnd-keva, 





Mysore. М. Р. L. Sastry 


Шу а ИРА: S ey 
9, ‘This famous book is popularly known by the name Mani 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


We have had an occasion to announce in an earlier issue of the New 
Indiam Antigwary that a Festschrift Committee of representative scholars in India 
was organized in April 1940 with a view to prepare a Volume of Studies in Indology 
іп honour of Prof. P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M. for being presented to him on his 61st 
birthday, 7th May, 1941. The Editors of the New Indian Antiquary, who had 
undertaken to edit the above volume were able to complete the publication of the 
volume before 7th May, 1941 but owing to the absence of Prof. KANE from Bombay 
in the early half of May, 1941] the presentation ceremony had to be postponed to 
28th June 1941 when a special function was held at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. Mr. R. P. MASANI, M.A., the popular Vice-Chancellor of the University ol 
Bombay, presided at this function. Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR M.A, PHD, the Secretary 
of the Institute gave an account of the work of the Festschrift Committee and the 
successful work of the Editors and Publishers* in bringing out the Volume, con- 
sisting of no less than 74 papers from scholars in India and outside. He also an- 
nounced on this occasion the publication by the Institute of the Second Volume 
about 1300 pp. of Prof. KANE's magnum opus viz. History of Dharmasastra, the First 
Volume of which (about 800 pp.) was brought out by the Institute in 1980. Dr. V. 
S. SUKTHANKAR, M.A, PH.D. the Chairman of the Festschrift Committee then read 
out the address to Prof. KANE which appears in the above Volume and which refers 
to the meritorious services of the Professor to the cause of Indology for over 35 
years culminating in his monumental work the History of Dharmaiüstra, After the 
reading of the above address the Vice-Chancellor presented the Volume to Prof. KANE 

of scholars from Bombay and Poona that were 
present on the occasion. He paid a glowing tribute to Prof. Kane's scholarship 
and life-long industry as a servant of Sarasvati. Such honour as they were doing 
to Prof. KANE was of a more lasting character than the honours conferred on indivi- 
duals by Governments and States as scholarship and its appreciation by scholars have 
an abiding value. In reply Prof. KANE thanked the Festschrift Committee and other 
scholars from different parts of India who had countributed to the Volume. While 
thanking all those who had gathered there to do honour to him and others who had 
associated themselves with this memorable function, Prof. КАМЕ gave a 
brief account of his literary career. Though he wanted to be a Professor 
of Sanskrit circumstances necessitated his abandonment of service in the 
Government Educational Department. He decided to eam his living by 
resorting to the legal profession but side by side with his work as a practising law- 
yer he maintained his Sanskrit studies in tact and has thus been able to contribute 
his quota to these studies. Though the correct estimate of a scholar’s work must be 
left to the posterity he considered himself fortunate to see his work appreciatec 
dmired by his colleagues and co-workers in the field of Indology who had co-operat- 
ed in the presentation of the Festschrift, which he received with all humility and 
gratefulness. He further promised to complete his History of Dharmaiüstra by 
bringing out its Third Volume during the course of the next decade so that he will 
have the satisfaction of completing about pp. of a work which he had planned 
single-minded and two-thirds of which he had carried out single-handed. 

Dr. R. P. PARANJPYE, M.A., D.SC. ex-Minister of Education, Bombay, thanked the 
President for having presided at the unique function in honour of Prof. Kane, who 
was an ornament to the Bombay Presidency and who richly deserved an honorary 























* The Oriental Book Agency, 15, Sukrawar Peth, Poona. The Volume consists 
of about 560 pp. (Price Rs, 15) 
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Doctorate from the University of Bombay in recognition of his services to the ad- 
vancement of leaming. Dr. PARANJPYE'S suggestion was hailed with cheers by the 
audience and the function terminated. 


REVIEW 


The Successors of the Sátavahanas (in Lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 
M.A., PH.D., University of Calcutta, 1989, Pp. xv 4-417. Size :—61 X 91^ 


The early history of India has ever remained a subject of exceptional interest to 
historians perhaps on account of the paucity of material which makes historical re- 
exerted themselves continuously to give us a reasonable and readable account of the 
early dynastic and cultural history on the strength of epigraphic and literary evi- 
dence so far available. Much churning of the available inscriptions has already 
been effected and as a result of this incessant labour the bare outlines of history have 
been made visible. The pioneer work done by scholars like Bhandarkar, Fleet, 
Rice, Debreuil and others in the field of the early history of Peninsular India has 
been inspiring younger scholars like Dr. D. C. Sircar to further efforts in the field 
and as a result of this we have before us the present volume in which the author 
tries to develop in a strictly scientific manner the views expressed by him in his 
monographs and papers bearing on that “blank in history " between the last great 
Sütavühana ( Andhra ) ruler and the first Pulakesin. The Volume is divided into 
two Parts, Part J dealing with the Eastern Districts (the Andhra region) and Part II 
with the Western Districts, (the Karpátaka region). To reconstruct a back-bone from 
the dry bones of epigraphs is not an easy job, especially in a field where many of 
these bones are likely to remain " bones of contention" between one expert and 
another The author has given in this volume not merely a survey of research but 
has added to it some new points (vide p. 5 of Intro.) for the consideration of res- 
ponsible scholars. We have, therefore, no doubt that his work would be useful to 
every student of Indian history who cares to interest himself in the exploration and 
ation of the dark recesses of the history of the Deccan in the widest sense 
of the term. We await with eagerness the Second volume of this work (in the 
course of preparation), dealing with the dynasties that succeeded Sdtavaha. as in 








P. K. GODE. 
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NANDIPURANA 


By 
K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR, Madras 


There is considerable difference of opinion as to what constitute the 
genuine upa-purdnas, though on the analogy of the major puranas, their num- 
ber is also usually given as eighteen. In the list of upe-purdnas given by the 
Matsyapurüna, the third upa-purdna is thus described: “The puréea in 
which the greatness of Nanda is described by Kartikeya is popularly known 
as Nandipurüna'" Mandà is one of the namés of Parvati, and a fanciful 
etymology for it is furnished by Devipurána Devi is remembe N 
because she lives happily in the world of Gods or resides in the garden of 
Nandana on the holy Himalaya mountain The Varühapurüna gives an 
equally fanciful explanation of the name : Devi came to be known as Nanda 
because she had been delighted (nmendita) by the Gods who established her 
on the Himalayas after she had destroyed Mahisasura.3 

lf this upa-purdng is named after Nanda, it is not clear why it should 
be styled Nandipurdne. There has apparently been another purdma in which 
the principal interlocutor was Nandi or Nandikesvara. The explicit state- 
ment of the Matsyapuraüna that the interlocutor in Nendipurdna was Ka&rti- 
keya might justify the presumption that the two puramas are different. The 
Matsyapurüna does not explain why a purdna of which the subject was the 
glorification of Devi and the interlocutor Kartikeya was named after Nandi 

AUFRECHT* has identified Nendipurdna with Nendifverapurdna and 
Nandikesvarapurüna. He goes further and attributes the alternative designa- 
tions to the quotations from Nandipurüna in Hemádri's Caturvarga-Cintà- 
mani Maüdhavücüryas commentary on PardSera-smyzti, and Kamalàkara's 








1. СЬ. 53, ७. 61. नन्दाया यत्र माहार्म्यं कार्ति केयेन वण्यते । 
नन्दीपुराशं तङ्लोकेराख्यातमिति कीत्येते ॥ 


हिमाचळे महापुण्यं नन्दा देवी ततः स्म्रता ॥ 

Nanda-devi is the name of the Himalayan peak in Almora district, the highest in 
British India, (elevation 25,661 feet). “ The Hindus regard the of smoke 
off the summit by the wind as smoke from the kitchen of the goddess Nanda.” 
(Imf. Gazr., 1908, XVIII, 349). 

3, एवमुक्तवा ततो ब्रह्मा ad Bara afta | यथागतास्ततो जग्मुः देवीं स्थाप्य हिमे गिरो ॥ 
संस्थाप्य नन्दिता यस्मात्‌ तस्मान्नन्दा तु सा भवेत्‌ ॥ | : 

å. Catalogus Catalogorum, 1, 276(a) and the references in it to the Oxfer 
Catalogue, 80(a) 81(b), 101(b) and 270(b). 
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Nirnaya-sindhu. He alludes to citations f this Upa-purana in Acaradarsa, 
Devibhagavata and Saktiratndkeara of Raghu ana. I have been able 
to trace all the quotations referred to by AUFRECHT, except those from Devi 
bhagevata and Saktiratndkara. Madhavacarya appears to distinguish bet- 
ween Nendipurdna and NendikeSverapurina. Two verses in praise of the 
worship of Siva (Sivarcana) are attributed to NandikeSvera® but a long extract 
of eight and a half Slokas on kermavipdka, is definitely cited as from Nandi- 
purüna^ Sridatta Upadhyaya's Acdrddarsa has a solitary quotation from 
Nandipurana in the section on atithipüja. This verse occurs in a long extract 
on amaddana. This has been reproduced by Hemádri from an earlier citation 
in ће Danakanda of Laksmüdhara's Kriyakalpataru. As Sridatta quote: 
frequently both Hemádri and the Kriyakalpataru, and there is no other 
citation from the upa-purdna in Асӣтайатќа, it may be validly presumed that 
his citation is second-hand. 


This upa-purdéna appears to have been regarded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. as a high authority. Laksmüdhara, who deliberately 
omits to cite many major purdnes, which were freely laid under contribution 
by later writers like Hemadri and Mitramisra, shows a partiality for four 
upa-puranas of which Nendipurana is one. Sectarian partiality cannot be 
thought of as the cause of the selection ; for, three out of the four, viz. Devi- 
burdna, Kalikdpurdna and Nendiputdnea glorify Devi, while there is evidence 
that Laksmidhara was a devotee of Visnu*. These works must have been 
selected for citation because in his days they enjoyed a high reputation as 
inspired authorities. This is shown by the many quotations from the same 
four upe-pwrdnas that occur in the commentary on Yàjfavalkyasmpti by 
Laksmüdhara's contemporary Aparárka, who, on strong grounds, has been 
identified with Aparaditya I (circa 1115-1130 A.D.) of Konkan? So far as 
I have been able to'ascertain these two writers are the earliest to cite Nandi- 
purüna, just as the earliest known citations from КайЕйритййа аге those in 
the Arlyakalpataru'?, the reference to it in Nànyadeva's Bharatabhasya being 
only by name. 


Three of the wpa-purünas quoted by Laksmüdhara have been printed. 
They are the Kaliküpurana, which has been printed in Bombay and 


Vol I, pt. 1, p. 375 (ed. V. S, ISLAMPURKAR). 

Ibid., Vol. IL, pt. 2, pp. 242-243 

Fol. 58(a), Venkateswar Press edn., 5 1826. 

The fourth is Nerastmhapwrana, 

KANE, History of Dharmasdsira, p. 3533. Aparirka's quotations occur om 


pages 296, ( उभयतोमुरबीदान ), 379 ( सुवर्णदानं ), 366 ( आरोग्यदानं ), 396-403 (विद्यादानं) 
and 408-9 ( कूपवापीतटाकविधिः ), Anandaérama edn. 


10. Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, "the Kilika (upa) purápa' in Journal of Oriental Re- 
search, XII, 1959, p. 332 and p. 335 


11. Ibid. 
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printed. Practically every quotation from Naresimhapurdna in Krtyakalbe 
taru has been found, with occasional textual variations, in the printed edition 
to which I am giving references in my editions of the different sections of 
Kriyakalpataru. Only a few of the quotations can be localised in the printed 
Devipurüna : and it has been even more difficult to find any of the quota- 
tions from Adltkdpurdna in any of the printed editions of it. The existence 
of Kalikapurana in more than one recension, and the radical differences bet- 
reen rival versions of it, might justify the suspicion that we do not now 
possess it in the form in which it existed in the 11th and 12th centuries 

The difficulty of localising the quotations from Mandipurana is due to a 
different reason. Manuscripts of it are extremely rare. The Bodleian Library 
apparently possesses a manuscript of a Nendikesvarapuréna, which runs to 
102 folio, and the colophon of it is said ta give the name of the work as 
Nendipurana. Dr. V. RAGHAVAN recently drew my attention to two manus- 
crpts of Nandikesvarapurüna in the Tanjore Library. As this institution 
does not lend its manuscripts, I had the two manuscripts examined on the 
spot, to see if either of them contained any of the 200 verses from Nandi 
purána, which I had collected from the Kriyakalpateru. I have now received 
a report from the scholar who examined the two manuscripts to the effect that 
they are both fragmentary, and that not even a single Sloka from the large 
number cited by Laksmidhara, can be found in either of them. It is thus 
clear that the manuscripts do not represent the Naendipwrana to 

Attention has to be drawn to another circumstance in regard to Nandi- 
purama. There is reason to believe that it was rare even in the 12th century, 
and that only incomplete copies of it were available even to influential person- 
ages like Apararka, and, in a smaller degree, to Laksmidhara. This conclu- 
sion is suggested by a comparison of the quotations in the works of these 
two writers. Every floka from Nandipurdna cited by Apararka is found in 
the Artyakalpateru, but in continuous passages of many Slokas, occurring in 
the works of both the writers, there are many gaps in the quotations made 
by Apararka. These gaps cannot be explained as deliberate omissions, as, in 
some cases the purvardha of a sloka, from which the lacunae begin, is attached 
to the uttarürdha of another $loka coming long after it Two flokas on 
abhayadaüna, which are quoted by Aparárka (p. 385) and Hemádri (p. 867) 
are not to be found in Danakalpataru, Since every quotation from the Nendi- 
purana in Hemádri is to be found in the Kriyakalpataru, which Нетайгі 
freely borrows from, often to the extent of scores of pages at a time, it may be 
presumed that Hemadri did not have the original of Nandipurana before him, 
but, as was his habit, he took the extracts straightaway from the Kriydkalpa- 














12. They bear in the new Catalogue the numbers 10582 and 10583. 
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taru. A comparison of the same quotations from this ups-burüna in the 
Artyekalpetaru and the Dànakünda of Hemádri has disclosed textual varia- 
tons of a minor character. These differences can be explained. The textual 
variations are not greater than those presented by different manuscripts of 
either the Aytyakalpateru ог the Dinakanda, and they may be due to Нета- 
dris having had a to a text of the Kriyakalpataru of which no copy is 
now available. This would also explain six sokas, cited by Hemidri as 
' Nandiprokta' on p. 842, and as from Nandipurüna on pp. 831, 834 and 842 
of Dánakhanda. They relate to miscellaneous gifts ( prokirnadanani). It is 
possible that manuscripts of Krtyakalpataru contained these Slokas, though 
they are not to be traced in those which I have been able to gather for my 


It may be noticed that one of the citations by Hemádri is headed. —" as 
spoken by Nandin". The context in which the passage occurs shows that the 
quotation is from Nandipurána, but the traditional description of this work 
makes the interlocutor Kartikeya and not Nandin. I am unable to resist the 
feeling that this upa-purdna had gone out of view even at the time of Hemsdri 
(13th century). The scope of Laksmidhara’s work is comprehensive. It 
embraces ail the activities of an incamate human soul from conception 
(gerbhad@na) to release (moksa). If one of his familiar authorities had any 
relevant passages on any topic, he would generally use it. I have been able 
to discover quotations from Nandipurana in only two sections of the Kriya- 
kalpataru, viz., the Dana-kdnda and the Nai yatakbala-kanda. | Upafnuránas do 
not deal with aJ aspects of life, in the way ir which the major purénas do 
Candesvara has two quotations from Nandipurüna which I have not been 
able to find in Krtyakalpataru:?* One of these is a half-verse on the food 
to be given to a Yati, and the other consists of three Slokas advising the avoid- 
ance of meat-eating at least on some days. Candeévara plagiarises wholesale 
from Laksmidhara’s work. I doubt if these two passages were not in the 
text of Kriyakalpataru accessible to him in the fourteenth century. 

The quotations from Nendipurdna in the works of Aparárka, Laksmi 
dhara and Hemadri relate to the following topics :— 


What may or not be given as a gift; the gift of a living cow ; Ubhayato- 
mukhidina , Bhiimidéna ; Svarnadana ; Arogyadina ; Annadana ; and Vidyà- 
dina. There are also citations on ‘miscellaneous gifts’, planting of trees 
and the excavation of wells and tanks. The longest quotation is on 
vidydddna. It is of interest as reflecting the attractions of different branches 
of learning eight or nine centuries ago. 








vamalákara has six Slokes from Nandipuréne on Alaikéradéna.* The 
passage may have been formerly part of the genuine Nandipurdna, which ap- 
pears to have specialised on the commen 





ation of gifts. 





12а. Candeswara's Grhastharatnükara, р. 305 and p. 390. 
13. Nirmayasindhu (ed. Nirpayasügar Press), pp. 128, 243 and 307. 
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Madhavacirya cites two Slokas on the worship of Siva.“ EK 
has a sloka on the worship of Devi, and another on püja to a nga made 
of earth (Parthiva-linga-pijàa).^ Neither of these occurs in the puja section 
of Krtyakalpataru. It is noteworthy that those quotations are made by 
Madhvacirya and Kamalikara from Nendikefvara puréna, and only the 
verses on the merit of worshipping a liga made of earth are attributed to 
Nandipurdna, 

earance of Nandipurüna is one of the unsolved riddles in 
Puránic history. It is not unlikely that it has been absorbed in some Purana 
or Upa-purüna. To discover if this has been done is a formidable task. But 
the custodians of our great Manuscript libraries might, in the meantime. 
pursue this elusive Upa-purana with the clues furnished by over 200 
flokas from it, which are available in Laksmidhara’s great digest, that is 
approaching publication. 








l4. Parüiaramüdhariya, L i, p. 375. 


A NOTE ON THE INDIA OFFICE RAGA-MALA 
COLLECTION 


By 


The publication in 1934-35 of O. C. GANGOLY'S two volumes Rügas and 
Réginis was an invitation to re-examine raga-mala albums in the light of this 
most valuable source of information. The India Office Library has a collec- 
tion of some 450 rága-màlà drawings (representing some 65 themes), of which 
40 have been reproduced by GANGOLY, and a few in Ivan STCHOUEINE'S 
La peinture indienne д Гёродие des grands Moghols (Paris, 1929), A. K. 
COOMARASWAMY'S Rajput Painting (O. U. P., 1916), and L. HEATH'S Indian 
Art at the British Empire Exhibition 1924 (India Society, London, 1925). 
Volume 30-37 and 39-45 of the 67 “ Johnson Albums", purchased in 1807 
from Richard JOHNSON (E. I. C. Bengal Civil Service, 1770-1799),: and 
Oriental Album 68”, contain the bulk of the raga-mala drawings? ; scattered 
examples are to be found in other albums. 

Published reproductions of India Office Rāga-mālā drawings are as 











follows :— 
еа саи Cap unis aree 

Aw ... B 37:30 | LXILD 

RD 89.72 d 397 | Stchoukine LXXIX 
Бекар as ae 37-28 | mistaken reference to 
Bhairava ... as 375 | IIIA 

: i Stchoukine LXXXIII 
Bhairart ... AU UR India Office IV.A 


l. See The Library of the India Office : a historical sketch. By A. J. ARBERRY 
(London, 1938), pages 37 and 85-6 ; and Sir Thomas ARNOLD's note on the Johnson 


Collection in Rüpem (No. 6, 1921, pp. 10:1), where a portrait of Johnson is re- 





2. GANGOLY's slatement (Vol. II p. ii) seems to imply that only Vol. 37 is 
an exclusively Raga-màlà album. But in fact there are a dozen Rüga-malá albums. 
list of his eproduction: of India Office drawings (p. ii, section x) is in- 
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mga | व्य "Gang mies ene. 
Bharavi 37-35 IV-C and Heath XIV. 
Desakari [oc Vilavali ?] 3713 | LXXV:A. Again XXXVI B, as 
| Сарай) 
Dhawri —.. > 33-14 | Stchoukine LXXV 
Е — ses 37-20) LVILB 
Gea n mi 3316 LXXIL-C 
Hindola 37-11 XXX.B 
Kūnai 37-18 LB 
Kavajri 37-4 СУШ-Е 
Khambhavedi “ India Office.” XXXVI-D 
Not traced. 

Кайа 37-10 ALVLC 
Lalita 37-8 XXXVI.A 

P 43-4 Stchoukine LXXIV 
MadhumZdkasi (see also | 37-32 | LXXXIII-B 

Paiamasjari) 
Malairi 37-12 | LVI-B 

s 437 | LIV.D, with wrong! reference to 

3712 

Mülavakauiika (Maálkaus) 37-36 AIV-D 
Мал 37:27 LXXX-A 
Moallanka [A] 3721 LXVII-A 
Mallarihà [B] (perhaps 37-24 LXVIEB 

Shraia) 
Megha 37-17 | LXXIX-A, as Nata-Narayana. 
Naja aan свв 37-16 XLIV-C 
Paraj a 37:9 CVIEB 
F а i (really Ma- 35-26 LXXXIV-A 
Fajamasgari... e| 37-7 XLC 








3, Also (with the correct reference) in Rūpom No. 29 (Jan. 1927) page 33. 





Purvi E a 372 | CIX-B 
байкағіёнағана 2. 37-14 | CX-D, with wrong reference to 43-14 
Sáraüga — ... А. 40-1 LXL-C 
зе ... «Лаба Обсе" | LXLVIEA 
| Not traced. 
Srirdga S ы 30-21 LIILC 
: us jns 37-23 LULA 

E at A 44-16 CXLA 
Заматта (В) 20056 | 
5yama-kalydna e 37.26 CIX-D, with wrong reterence to 43-26 
Todi A ен 39-20 XV-C, with wrong reference to 29-29 

: M is 42-29 CXLB 

i. | 43-10 Stchoukine LXXIV 
Vasanta f 34-28 CXIC 
5 i um 37.5 LXC 
^ Stchoukine LXXXIV 
Имаа ... к 373 LXXXVII-C 
a See above. Desa- 
——————————————————— —— 
34 pictures 6 > х 41 inches, or with hashiya Е x 5i on gold- 


dusted mounts 10) * 6. A gold line close to the edge of the mount forms an 
external frame. This album was acquired by JOHNSON in February 1779. 


One example (No. 21 Srirága) is accessible in a reproduction ( GANGOLY 
LII. C.). It is a composite album, of two series ([A] and [B]) in contrast- 
ing styles, with two pictures (Nos. 5 and 10) which have no affinities to either 
[A] or [B]. Identifications on the reverse in Persian script are often very 
incorrect. Тһе drawing of Sriraga reproduced by GANGOLY belongs to the 
longer series [A], characterized by the use of a very dark green ground 
contrasting with vivid colours. Female figures are charming, and very much 
alive, their activity communicating itself to their [ull skirts and draperies. 
Flesh tints are red and white. Male costume exemplified in GANGOLY'S 
reproduction. It is hardly possible to determine the classification followed. 
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In the other and very different series [B] (of 8 pictures) quiet colours 
are harmoniously balanced, figures are static but graceful, flesh tints grey or 
ivory, and drapery smoothly decorative. The contrasting style of the two 
series comes out in Nos. 30 (Style A) and 28 (Style B), both drawings of 
Vilaveli. In No. 30 artist " A " starts with his usual ground of dark green, 
and puts to the right a very badly drawn piece of pink pavilion with a gold 
and vermilion bed in it. This gives him the peg on which to hang a bright 
orange red canopy with yellow valance which projects nosily into the upper 
part of the dark green ground. On the left edge he puts a perfunctory date- 
palm or banana tree, and adds a domestic touch by introducing a black and 
white cat into the bottom right corner. All this is just ` properties’, in which 
his sole interest is the startling colour-contrasts. He now puts down a solid 
square of gold into the lower half of the green ground, on which to pose 
against a gold and vermilion bolster one of his delightful ragini-figures. She 
is altogether admirable, with orange skirts and white frill flung abroad in 
a pose which is the reverse of statuesque, seizing with one hand the mirror 
held up by a tolerant attendant on the left, and pulling her sari over her head 
with the other: all the while watching intently the effect in the mirrored 

In No. 28 artist "B" seems almost to be expressing his disapproval of 
such vivid and vigorous methods. His placid ragini-figure sits on a white 
platform in front of a small pavilion, in red skirt and yellow against 
a blue and gold cushion, adjusting an ear-omament and observing her image 
in a mirror held up by a kneeling female attendant. The attendant wears 
a dark silver skirt with a design of red flowers and a diophanous sari of dull 
vellow-green. On either side of the pavilion are the slender branches of a 
leafless tree with white blossoms, and at the foot of the picture is a lotus- 
pond. The colouring is quietly harmonious, the figure restful. 

ALBUMS 31 AND 32. 

These are curiosities. The former is a set of small transparencies (24 * 
4i inches) on skin, on which colours are occasionally indicated for the con- 
venience of the journeyman artist. They are not works of art, but imple- 
ments of the artist's trade. They name the season to which each raga (with 
its five accompanying rágimis) is appropriate :—1.  Bhairava (Sarada riu) ; 
2 Milkaus (Sisira); 3. Hindola (Vasanta); 4. Dipaka (Grishma); 5. Megha 
(Varsha); 6. Srirága (Hemanta). (Vasanta, as à тарин of Dipaka, does 
not belong to the spring, as might be expected, but to the summer season). 
Album 32 is without merit, consisting of ugly monochrome drawings made 
by an inexpert hand—perhaps Johnson's own hand—from the transparencies 
of Album 31. The classification is that of Series A in Album 33 and of 
British Museum MS. Or. 2821. 






The drawings, now numbering 34 in all, belong to two series (10 X 64-7, 
and 94 x 64 inches). The longer series [A] (now comprising 26 drawings 
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apparently of the Bundelkhand school) follows, with minor Trences, the ' 
verses found in the British Museum are cited on the broad upper yellow panel 
of these drawings, which resemble those in the British Museum album, 
sometimes very closely. GANGOLY reprod a number of the latter, and 
(Plate LAXII. C) No. 16, Gurjeri, from the present album. The classifica- 
is as follows :— (See GANGOLY, op. cit, Vol. I, appendix k). 


1-6 Bhairava, with Bhairavi, |Naja], Mélaiti, Patamanijari 


and Lalita 
7-12. Malkeus, with Geudi |Khambhavatil, Màlavi, Rámakali 
and Gunakali 


13-18 [Hindola], with Vilàveli, Todi, Desükhya, Devagandhari 
and Madhumadhavi 


19-24 JDipaka), with Dhandsri, |Vasantal], | Kanada), Vairati 
and Deía-Vatrafi 


25-30 [Megha], with Gurjari |Gauda-mallara], |Kakubha], 
Vibhdsa and Bavigala 

31-36 Sriraga, with Pafcama, Kamoda, |Seta-malldéra), Asavari 
and Kedüra 


[Square brackets indicate pictures not now included in this series in 
Album 33]. The 8 pictures of the other series [B] in Album 33 are Suh [?], 
Bhipali, Mélkaus, Pirvi, Adana, Barwai |?], Megha-mallara and Khamachi. 
Four of these are more or less rare drawings, though the India Office collection 
includes another example of Adané ; the setting of which is a house on the 
bank of a river, in which the nayaka (usually on the roof)! listens to music 
while the néyiké awaits him in a lower chamber. Pirvi here is quite unlike 
both the drawing in Album 37 (No. 2, reproduced by GANGoLy CIX. B) and 
the very characteristic ufkanthità náyika shewn in GANGOLY LXLIV. B.F. 
The characterization given in the dohé on the label of the present picture 
runs :— 

Jatajuta mathela, saikra тойла Е mala, 
Bhasma anga driga Santi rasa Püravi náma udara 


The picture shows a shrine containing a lingam, a standing female figure 
holding a vind in one hand, the other arm raised and extended, addressing the 
4. This is the classification of the "S, 2" series of COOMARASWAMY's article 
in the Journal oj the American Oriental Society, XLIII (1923), pp. 396-409, " Hindi 
Ragmala texts”. Fifteen of these “5S, 2” drawings are Nos II-XVI in CoOMARA- 
SWAMY's Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston - 
Part V, Rajput Pointing (1926) ; and the classification is given by him at page 71. 
It differs from the classification of the present album only in the substitution of 
Pürvi for. Deésa-Vairafi. त 

5. In Oriental Album 66 (not a Johnson 


४ album), of which some account is 
given below, 
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female ragini-figure, who wears the ascetic guise and top-knot. She is seated 
beside a tray of pearls, with a necklace of pearls in her hand. The longer 
series [A] in this album may be judged by GANGOLY's reproduction (LXXIIC) 
of No. 16, Gurjari, or by STCHOUKINE's reproduction (Plate LXXV) oí 
Dhanaéri (No. 14 in this album). There are perhaps some traces of archaism 
in the drawing of profiles; but the features are rounded (e.g. the tp of the 
nose). Mutton-chop side-whiskers and a small drooping moustache character- 
ize male figures ; female figures are ' dumpy ', but alive. 

The shorter series |B] is very different in style, showing statuesque 
female figures with long limbs and voluminous skirts. Features are more 
finely modelled and contoured ; backgrounds are in general light green ` tufted 
with plants, under a dark blue sky. Architecture takes up much less space 
than in Series A. 


ALBUM 34. 

A uniform series of 35 drawings which follow Hanuman’s classification 
(as detailed in the case of Album 39, below) except that Mirud takes the 
place of Malavi as a ragini of Srirage. The colouring has not completed 
but is indicated. The pictures measure 9 <5} inches framed in blue and 
gold lines on gold-dusted border with an outer framing of gold and blue lines. 
The missing drawing must be Patantasijari of Hindola raga. Each drawing i5 
headed with a description in Persian ; the first eighteen are inscribed as the 
work of Adüt or Awadüt Singh, the rest as the work of Mohan Singh. One 
of the latter is reproduced by GaNcoLY (CXI. C), who cites and translates 
the Persian inscription 
ALBUM 35. 

Another uniform series of 30 drawings, following Hanuman, apparently, 
although Vibhàsa replaces Saindhavi as a rágini of Bhairava, and some other 
rügimi has its place taken by a drawing (No. 19) of a náyaka on an elephant 
conversing with the ndyikd at an open window by night. The title given 
Khambayati (not Khambhavati, which is No. 21 the four-headed Brahma 
worshipped by the rdgini). The pictures are framed in a narrow black edge 
set in a black and a white line on a red surround. On the reverse of each 
are descriptive formulae in Sanskrit, Hindi and Persian, with titles in Persian 


characters. GANGOLY (LXXXIV. A) reproduces as Patamajijari No. 26, 
which however (as he points out) is really the pictorial representation of 
ALBUM 36. 


This fine album contains 36 rdga-mala drawings of the Kangra kalam, 
measuring 12} 84 inches, or including the decorated margin (hashtye) 154 
x 11३ inches, now mounted on folios measuring 18} xX 14 inches. On the 
reverse of each drawing the title, time and season of the rage ог тай im 
Persian, and verses descriptive of the picture and music pattern in Hindi, are 
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embodied in elaborate pictorial designs*, of the same dimensions as the raga- 
drawings, the hashiya of each verso corresponding with that of the recto of 
the following folio. The presentation of the theme follows Harivallabha, 
whose verses are always cited on the reverse of the pictures, and whose classi- 
fication is substantially that of imán. Albums 36 and 37, which are 
incomparably finer than any other raga-malá pictures in the India Office collec- 
tion, contrast strongly in conception and method. Album 37 is unapproach- 
able in its splendid use of gold and colour, its unerring instinct for compo- 
sition, and the perfection of its craftmanship. The present album, less lavish 
in effects of gold and colour, and very much less certain in composition and 
drawing, tends to rely upon contrast between dark landscapes in subdued 
tones of green and brown, and the high lights of architectural white and grey. 
There is no obtrusive colour, the decorative effect of female figures depending 
upon gold relieved by draperies of mauve or yellow or white, or small areas 
of red or orange, which are never vivid, while in male figures there is a con- 
stant preference for white or pale garments, relieved with gold. The artist 
almost always draws the ivory-hued face in profile, with contours moulded 
by shading, the eye somewhat elongated and lifting into a slight upward curve 
at the outer corner, with the long arch of the eye-brow emphasized. Broad 
white architectural surfaces provide contrasts for gold and colour and sombre 
landscapes ; but the buildings are often structurally unintelligible. It is lands 
cape that gives the albums its characteristic interest. The countryside here has 
a reality which is lacking in the clever background landscapes of the next 
album (No. 37). In Album 37 landscape in perspective is handled with a 
a countryside in which the artist has lived. The landscapes in the present 
album, on the other hand, are indigenous, circumstantial and convincing. Treat- 
ment in concentric contours under a high sky line, and restriction to subdued 
tones, are constant characteristics, and most of the pictures present an unlit 
upland with the sun behind it. There are of course no shadows, and no con- 
trast of light and shade ; but only tone-contrasts. 


Reproduction is impracticable at present? and for reasons of space 1 
must content myself with describing one remarkable picture from this Album, 
—No. 13 Kedara, the fifth ragimi of Dipaka. This isa picture of the rising 
of the Ganges from Siva's matted locks amid the peaks of the Himalayas. Its 
name is given in the Persian title and in Harivallabha's verses cited on the 
reverse. AKedára or Kedarika ragimi is elsewhere represented, not as Ganiga- 
dhara-Siva—Siva the bearer of the Ganges—himself, but as an ascetic (usually 
female) absorbed in the contemplation of the god ( Garigédhara-dhyane- 
6. One of these designs, the verso of No. 11 (As&vari), introduces ships which 
costumes, MEE. il of them smoking long pipes It was exhibited at the British 
Empire Exhibition, 1924, together with a number of pictures from Album 37. 

7. The albums are temporarily inaccessible. This note is based on descriptions 
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nimegne-citté, in Hanumán's verses). The face and beautifully moulded 
body of the god in this picture are definitely’ female and it seems probable 
that the ndyikd is thought of as having become one with the deity, in the 
intensity of her contemplation—deve bhitva devam yajet. 

Between a dark slate-grey sky, which shows a dull metallic moon, and 
a narrow foreground formed by the spreading out of the thin downward 
stream of the Ganges into a leaden (rather than silver) stretch of water, 
broad band of multi-coloured rocks makes a patch-work of blue and buff, red 
and purple and gold, right across the picture. In the centre the rágini-figure 
is seated cross-legged on a tiger-skin in the attitude of contemplation, the 
lower limbs clad in pink decorated with gold, the grey body naked above the 
waist but marvellously garlanded and jewelled. A hooded snake 15 looped 
like another necklace over the shoulders but rises high above the head. A 
transparent gold halo frames the head, with the hair tightly drawn upwards 
into a braided knot from which the Ganges rises in a slender curve and falls 
down the rocks to form a broad stream in the foreground. The figure has 
Siva's third eye in the forehead ; and Siva's emblems—the trident, drum, bowl, 
and a peacock-plume—lean against the surrounding rocks. The highest rocks 
are crowned with the rounded tops of dark trees, and similar trees appear 
among the lower rocks some of them, by a peculiar use of perspective-diminu- 
tion applied to nearer objects (which is found elsewhere in this album), being 
reduced to the dimensions proper to distant objects. Closer examination 
reveals, what is not obvious on a first view, that the rocks are alive with 
numerous creatures drawn on the minutest scale,—elephants, tigers, boars, 
deer, apes and jackals. The birds perched on the trees are more obtrusive, 
as lighter specks against the dark foliage. As a composition, the whole is a 
restless patchwork of detail which distracts the eye from the still perfection 
of the figure, and the decorative landscape lacks the intimate reality which 
distinguishes other landscapes in this album. 





ALBUM 37 

It is no accident that, of the 44 India Office raga-mala pictures of which 
reproductions have been noted, no less than 29 are taken from Album No. 37 
but it is a regrettable accident that no reproductions from Album 36 appear 
to have shed. A curious feature of Album 37 is that ten of its 
drawings® are either identical with, or very closely resemble drawings in the 
Government Art Gallery at Calcutta and other Indian collections which are 
reproduced by GANGOLY. Thus no less than 33 of the 36 pictures in Johnson 
Album 37 have either been reproduced, or are closely represented by published 








& Nos 5 (Bhairavs, GANGOLY III): 10 (Kedaára, XLVI): 11 (Hindolo 
XXX): 15 (Sérangi LXXXIX); 17 (Megha, GANGOLY identifies it as Naffe- 
Nürüyana, LXXIX) (Той XVIII; and reproduced in (COOMARASWAMY'S 
Rajput Painting, plate XIL B) ; 25 (Geudi [?], XXII ; and reproduced by COOMARA- 
SWAMY, op. cit, XIIL B); 31 (Deva-Gündhára, LXLI) ; and 33 (Gond-Mallàr ; 
Gangoly Kund-Mellar, CV.). 
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reproductions. The three exceptions are 1. Ramakal (Maénavati); 19. Desakhya; 


and 34. Khambhavati. COOMARASWAMY refers the pictures in this album to the 
Jaipur school. But the artist sophisticates traditional themes in the 
"Mughal" manner. He does not hesitate, for example, to replace the rüga- 
беше іп Vasenta (37.6 — GANGOLY Plate LX. C) by a prancing Mughal 
prince ; and the motif of Kavajri (37.4 = GaNcoLv CVIIL E), which should 
be that of the Dama-fila of the Kygna legend (when Kysna stops the gopis 
and demands a gift of curd) is vulgarized into the amorous adventure of a 
Mughal youth with a milkmaid. The drawings are not in any intelligible 
order, and in the absence of inscribed titles identification of themes is some- 
times conjectural. Since this album has already attracted so much attention 
I confine myself to the observation that no photographic reproductions can 
convey the splendour of its coloration. 





ALBUM 39. 

36 drawings, in the Bundelkhand style, 83/, x 54 inches, or with the plain 
red border 9*/.X7 inches, following Hanumáün's classification except in the 
substitution of Naja for the very different Nafikd as a ragini of Dipaka. (In 
this instance, instead of Hanumáàn's verses, the top panel bears a citation from 
the Samgita-darpana, given by GANGOLY XLIV : and the drawing of Lalita, 
which diverges from Hanumán's formula, bears verses which differ widely 
from the text of Hanuman). The classification is - 

1-6 Bhatrava rāga: with Madhyamadi, Bhairavi, Bangali, Varafi and 


7-12 Mélkaus: with Todi, Khembhdvati, Gaudi, CGunakari and 
Kakubha. 

13-18 Hindola : with Vilavali, Rü&makali, Desükhya, Patamarijari and 
Lalita. 


19-24 Dipaka: with Kedari, Kaneda, Defi, Kémodi and Nata. 
25-30 Srirdga: with Vasenti, Madlavi, Miélavasri, Dhandéri and 


31-36 Megha: with Mallarika, De£akari, Bhüpàh, [ Daksina-] Gurjert 
апа Гайка. 


As in Album 33, each picture has the sulphur-coloured top panel, re- 
garded as characteristic of the Bundela school (ЇЧ. C. MEHTA, Studies in 
Indian Painting, Bombay 1926, p. 42) on which descriptive Sanskrit couplets 
and Hindi dokas are inscribed in black, as an integral decorative element 
in the picture. Composition is simple, and in horizontal panels (much more 
clearly defined here than in Album 33). Use of outlining in gold is charac- 
teristic, clouds being so outlined in the narrow band of blue sky which always 
forms the second panel. Descriptive formulae are carried out with prosaic 
fidelity. Figures are “dumpy”, as in Series A of Album 33, and other 


- 
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stars are simple white crosses, characters both of which are illustrated in 
STCHOUKINE's reproduction (Plate LXXIX) of the only vigorous picture in 
this rather dull album—that of Asévari. Another drawing from this series 
Todi, is reproduced by GANGOLY XVC (with a mistaken reference to Album 
29). Descriptions on the reverse of the drawing are normally in Persian 
but it is noteworthy that in a few cases the descriptions are stated to be ba 
zabün Pasijabi, and in one case in Braj Bhasha: while two lines embodied 
in a Panjabi description on the reverse of Vasanta are characterized as 
in Marwari 





ALBUMS 40), 41, 42, 44, 45. 

These I must at present pass by with the remarks that :— 

40.1 (“ Sérenga” )is reproduced by GaNcoLY LXLC, who points out that 
it is a representation of Gajendra-moksana, which the Mughal artist depicts 
as occurring in the local atmosphere of the royal elephant stables at Agra. 

4220 (Todi) is reproduced by GaNGOLY CXI. B., who cites the Persian 
inscription stating that the version is “ according to the treatise of Thakurdas,” 

44. (Srirdga) is reproduced by GANGOLY CXL. A, who points out that 
this usual representation of the theme is an obvious copy of the pictorial 
formula of British Museum Or. Add. 21934 (reproduced by him, LII. C) ; 
and that it is signed, although the artist's name is illegible. 


ALBUM 43. 

These 25 drawings, 7X5 inches, in primitive “ Rajput" style,” are cer- 
tainly the most archaic of the [mia Office rdga-malé drawings, resembling in 
formal coloration and figure-drawing pictures reproduced by COOMARASWAMY 
from his own collection of "23 Raginis" (Rajput Pamtiing, Plates I-III) 
Male figures have drooping moustaches, female constume has the charactert 
detail of black tassels or balls dependent from the wristlets and from brace- 
lets on the upper arm. The staring black and white of the eye exaggerated 
in size ; the shape of the profile from a receding forehead to a proj g 
the very limited range of colour without gradations; the use of a single stiff 
formula for foliage (a mass of indigo outlined and bespattered with globules 
of green) ; the representation of clouds by curls of dull blue on a white 
background—all these characters may indicate that this is the remains of 
a genuinely old rügaü-malü series. COOMARASWAMY describes his own “23 
Raginis” as " Rájasthani mid-l6th century ",'? while STCHOUKINE, who re- 
produces Nos. 4 (Lahia) and 10 (Todi) of this album (op. cit, Plate 
LXXIV) dates them in the middle of the 17th century. 








9. Reproductions of three of these drawings have been published: Lalita 
(STCHOUKINE LXXIV) : Maliri (GANcoLY LIV. D) : Todi (StcHOUKINE LXXIV) 
The drawing of Malafri has also been reproduced in Rapam, No (Jan. 1927) 
p. 33 

10. In "Notes on Rajput Painting" contributed to Rüpam (Nos. 15-16, July- 
Dec. 1923, p. 73) he is prepared to date them around 1600. 
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Descriptive Hindi doggerel? on the back of the drawings gives the 
ascihcation, which differs from that of Books 31-33 in two substantial 
points : Payicamae, here the fifth raga, becomes a rügimi of Sriraga in Books 
30-33, while Megha ||-mallára], here a rágimi of Srirdge, becomes the fifth 
тава in those books. Other differences are :—Mari™ for Nafa as a ragini of 
Bhairara; Kalyéna for Malavi as a тарип of Maülkaus: Kokila [?] for 
Kekubha as a rügimi of the fifth raga; Sérahga for Gauda-malldra as a 
rāpihi of the fifth raga ; and Suddha-malldra for Seta-malldra as a rdgini of 
Srirüga. 
The album is inscribed “....at Benares by Ibrahim Ali Khan for Mr 
R. Johnson” and bears two dated seal-stamps one of Ibrahim ' Ali Khan 
1174 a.H., the other of .... Qasim * Ali 1170 A.H. (= 1756-7 AD.) JOHNSON 
however cannot have acquired it until at least ten years after Ibrahim ° AH 
Khan put his seal upon it, since he did not go out to India until 1770. In any 
case the pictures can hardly have been made less than a century (perhaps a 
century and a half) before Qasim Ali had them mounted and bound in 
1756-7. They obviously had no mounts originally; for the edges (with 
rounded corners) are frayed, like the edges of CooMARASWAMY's “23 
Raguis ". 





ALBUM 68. 

24 uniform drawings, 7:/,,4*/,, inches, with an arrow-pattern border 
of silver and dark orange. The top panel is a narrow violet label inscribed 
with the title in Nàgari in yellow. An owner has written identifications in 
English, using the word “long” in the sense of rdgini : “the long Sarung” 
"the long Kulean", and so on. It is not possible to determine the classifi 
cation followed. The collection includes Sdraiga, Kalyana, and Adana: and 
the martial version of Mari, in addition to the martial Nata. But 
“ Kalyéna™ (here so called) has in fact the pictorial motif of Vibhdsa, and 
"Saranga" shows a prince listening to two musicians, of whom one is a 
Kinnara. This is the Srirdga pictorial formula. But a picture of the náyaka 
and mayika listening to two female musicians is labelled Srirüga.  Dipaka- 
тара here tends to become a picture of the festival of lights (dipaürali) : as it 
does still more definitely in a stray raga-málà picture in Album 56. One 
picture of female, lilac in hue, naked above the waist and with loose hair, 


11. It seems worth while to cite samples of the doggerel :— 
Маз Мати Lalita Patamamjari chari 
Pacha kahiye Bhatravi, ye Bhairau ki nàri 
Again : і 
Ме атаййта Катойа аш Азйтатї nām 
Sudhamalüra Kedüra, ye Siri ki bhüm 
12. Here a battle-scene, as might be expected in a substitute for the martial 


theme Мара. When Miri replaces Malevi the conception of it quite differen 
(see GANGOLY LVIT). But see Album 68 below ! ү 
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seated with her vind on a black buck skin, remains unidentifiable. These 
pictures, like those of Album 36, have the enamelled surface which is said to 
indicate the Kangra kelem (and in both albums one or two of the pictures 
have lost small patches of pigment in consequence). The album has distinct 
merits, in spite of the fact that the artist is incredibly careless in the matter 
of putting right hands on left wrists, and vice versa. There are no vivid 
colours, and the general effect is sombre, though gold (and silver) are freely 
used, and colours are smooth and firm. The artist makes candles burn 
emokily not with the usual clearly defined gold flame. Flesh-tints are ivory, 
sometimes lilac, and the eye is elongated, with the outer corner slightly inclined 
upwards, characteristics found also in Album 36. Peculiar to Album 68 is a 
high coiffure which gives an unusual cowl-like outline to the fall of the sért 
over the hair. 





MISCELLANEA 
THE LANGUAGE OF NAKKIRAR* 


Nakkirar was a poet of the third Sangam Age. That is to say, he lived some 
where before the third Century a.n! There are several verses of his collected in the 
compilations of the period: 'Puranàgüru, Akanágüru, Narrimai and Kununtokai. 
In the Ten Idylls or Pattuppáttu also there are two poems from his pen: Tiru- 
those that are found under his name in the eleventh Tirumurai of the Saivaites?. 
They are Tiruvelukigrirukkai, Peruntévapani, Kopappirasddam, Kannappadéevar- 
Tirumaram, Kailaipáti-Kalattipáti-antádi, Iàkoymalai-Yelupatu, Kàrettu, Pórrittiruk- 
kalivenpà and Tiruvalafculi-mummapikkovai. These nine pieces, though collected 
in the same book, may have belonged to different times. The general tenor of the 
eleventh Tirumurai is such as not to preclude this possibility, for within that collec- 
tion are found poems of persons that lived between the dawn of the Christian era 
and thousand years hence. Nambiyanddrmambi, the ler, seems to have lived 
about the tenth century AD. If it could be shown that some works attributed to 
Nakkirars authorship were not written by the ancient poet of that name, the mere 
fact that these are all found collected in the same book by the same compiler should 
not stand in the way of acceptance. Not that difference in the language employed 
із alone proof to show that there were more Hands than one; but that this will also 
generally help in deciding the authorship of poems. Unless there is an unhappy 
intention on the part of the writer to foil all research and to prevent us from 
knowing the truth, the language employed by great writers may be safely relied upon 
to give us an index of the lar time in which a work was probably written. 
This would apply in greater measure to the language of the ancient writers than to 

Bearing this in mind, if we draw a conclusion from a comparison of the Biaguage 
employed in the works of Nakkirar mentioned before, it would not be wrong. We 
shall therefore compare the language of these various works. 

In the poems of Nakkirar collected in Puranapüru, Akananüru, Narrinai, 
Kuruntokai and Tirumurukayruppadai the inflexional base of the second person 
singular pronoun ni is found to be nip. E. g. 





1. Ariyavum ulavd nigakké, (Ритапапйти St. 56—1, 16), 
2. Nip vay. (Akanüsuru St. 126—1. 1). 
3. Nigvayip piriyalam. (ibid. 206—1, 3). 

4. Nipmáüttup—peétujranpa]. (ibid. 310—1. 5). 

5. Nippilal Kalippi. (ibid. 340—1. 2). 

6. Ninakké cantu anikuvam. (ibid. 1. 18), 

7. Ninip....... . pipa (ibid. 346—1. 12). 

8. Nip. ........ maggal (ibid. 3691. 11). 

9. Nirpárátti. (roid, 389—], 8). 


"A Paper presented at the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference at Tirupathi 

1. K. Srinivasa PILLAI: Tamil Vareldru, Part П, p. & 

2. These are exclusive of a verse of Nakkirar found in iruvaljuvamilai and 
a few stray stanzas attributed to him. ; 

З. K. Srinivasa PILLAI: Tamil Varaldru, Part IL, p. 208. 
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10. Nip... . .... Katuppin. (Narrimai 197—1. 5). 
Il. Mbelliyalarivai..... . nip. (ibid. 357—1. 7). 
IA NI. VAL. n. pasappe. (Кигымѓоҝај 143—1. 6). 


15. Nipgalantarital. Ti ME 

l4. Ninnati ulli van ) ! шититигаттирреја 11. 278-279, 

15, Nig van pukal (ibid. 1. 285). 

Over against this we find the use of ug in Tirukkannappadévar-tirumaram :— 


1. Urratu kettarul ugramakku alakü (1. 79). 
2. Eprum usremakku inité. (1. 87) 


3. Avwiyé itu epakku ; ugakbku . . . . . . kattuvan (1. 113). 

That "nin" was the inflexional base in Tolküppiyar's time is evident from his 
following rule* :— 

“ Niyen orupeyar necdumutal kurukum 

AÁvayig pakaram orrákumme ", 


Similarly "num" and not "um" was the inflexional base of the second person 
plural, as is evident from his following rules:— 
Nummeg iruti iyarkai yàákum ". 

"Nummig tiripeyar vinàvin peyaregru 

Ammurai irandum avapriyal piyalum." 
Whereas "um" is not found in any of the poems of Nakkirar occurring in Puraná- 
раги, Акапаріги, Narripai, Kuruntokai, Tirumurukárruppadai and Nedunalvadai, it 
is found in Kailaipáti-kalattipáti-antádi. E.g. 


"Um Avitanpaik kudaintunga eppiya "" etc." 


It is not by means of straight corruption of num that um had come into being 
It looks as though it was out of a mistake that it cama into use Some people 
probably fancied that there was an um where there was a num. It is plain that the 
consonant p — num would become pum by rule; Once pum is formed it could be 
split into either n + num or g + um. Some people who came after the time of 
Tolkappiyar do not appear to have seen where to divide rightly. I shall enforce 
this point by citing a striking passage which I have с 
Ipgun képmigummisai valiyavé™ occurring therein, is capable of being divided 

ippun kénmipg nummisai váliyavé " or into " inpun képmin ummisai vàliyavó 
It is probable that instead of the former course the latter was adopted. That ex- 
plains how "um" sprang. This should have by slow degrees spread largely into 
literature. This therefore is a parallel to what we find in the history of the English 
Language which furnishes an illustration of this kind in the word “adder” which 
is said to have been born out of a mistaken division of " a nadder " intó " an adder," 

Thus if " um" was obtained from " num ", the derivation of "ug" from “шп 
on analogy affords the next step. The mind of certain people should have been 
prompted by the instinct of analogy!’ and thus it is that even as there are tan and 
eg the reflexive and the first person singular inflexional bases corresponding to the 
plurals tam and em, "up" should have been formed corresponding to "um" in 





Tolkappiyam : Eluttatikaram, § 179 
Ibid. § 187 and Colladikaram, § 143, 


p Сааган на St. 3 


üunünürM verse. 58. 
‘avi Time op. 156-157 and Ly Re-P Ал 
e pp. ALMER Intreduc- 
tion to Modern Linguistics, p. 65 
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the plural. It is easy therefore now to see that what was not in vogue in the 
earliest times crept into use in the pre-medieval period and that it spread widely 
in use later on. This will explain the presence of ' in Tirukkannappa 
tirumaram and its absence in the works of Nakkirar of the regular third Sangam 
period 

Another point in which there is difference between the language of the works 
af the regular third Sangam period and that of all the works of Nakkirar except 
Tinmmurukarruppadai contained in the eleventh canon is that in the former set 
an" occurs ав ап expletive more or less between the past tense-infix and the neuter 








singular Iason im TU E.g. 
1. vanpan kogdanru kollo (Akanánura 57—1, 13). 
2. kal crntapre pelkatir 78910 (ibid. 120—1. 5). 
3. Nutal pasantapre (ibid. 227—1. 1). 
4. Notakkapre. | Kuruntokas 781. 4). 
5. Virintanru. (Tirumurukaürruppadai |, 92), 
6. Koguttapru. (ibid. L $i). 
7. Véttapru. (ibid. 1, 100). 
£. EKutir nipranru. ( Nedunalvádm. L 72). 


This usage is not found in the other works ої Nakkirar oollected in the eleventh 
Tirumurai. 


Thirdly, there is difference in the employment of epicene plural terminations 
According to Tolkappiyar, ar, ar and p were the plurals employed in the third 
person of the high class!" Double plurals such as arka] and árka] had not arisen 
then. By constant use a5 honorific plurals of the third person, ar and ar probably 
became weak as regular plurals and hence it is that double plurals came to be 
employed in their stead in later times. Thus, whereas we do not find any double 
plural in the works of Nakkirar of the regular Sangam period we come across some 
double plurals in certain works of his included in the eleventh Tirumugai. E.g. 


l. Karraverka]. (Aalanpáti-Küjattipati, St, 2). 
2. Patterkalatk Ката]. (ibid. 86). 
3. Tévasurarkal, (Pérrittirukkalivenba. 1. 12). 
4. Pérukanta Vāņavarkel. (ibid, L 14). 
5. Vāpavarka] tüüküdi, (ibid, |. 18). 
6, tinaverkatku drritu . . . . (ibid. L 51). 

vàpavarka] vegda . . . . 

Ninaintu nippárke] . . attanadi (ibid. |. 44-45) 

cervarka]. 

& Amarerke!l talaivanai. (Peruntévapami 1. 15). 


Not that there was no opportunity for using plurals in the poems of the first period 
but that because double plurals had not then come into being, Nakkirar did not use 
them, Witness for instance the following places where double plurals, if they were 
in use, might have been employed :— 








11. Vide Tolkappiyam Collatikáram, § 206 :-— 
ar, à p varüum müprum 
pallor padarkkaic collé 

12. Ci, Cildru (Anglo-Saxon plural) and children (the Кай, 
plural). See also L. R. PALMER: An Introduction ta Modem Linguistics, p 
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1l. Vajanke]i kósar (Akanamüru St. 206). 

2. Kajahko] maljer (ibid. 227—1. 11). 

3. Todaittir malarar (ibid. 249—L 12). 

4. Vadappivir Korkar (ibid. 253—L 4). 

5. Kaivan chólar. (ibid. 369—1L 13). 

6. llaiyarus cüdi vantanar (Narrmai 357—1. 10}, 

7. Мӧуірпуаша VFükkeyer . . . ( Tirumurukdrruppada Il. 143-145). 
purai Kadukkun titalaiyar. | 

8. Irukottu Aruvaiyar (Nedunalvada. 1. 35). 

0. Yavagar iyarriya püvaL (ibid. l. 101). 

10. Adavar Kupukà arunkadi (ibid. L 107). 


The next point of difference we notice is in respect of the employment of the 
sign of the present tense. Whereas in Tolkappiyam there is no rule enjoining the 
use of kim or kinru or dnipru as the present tense-infix, the medieval grammar 
Nanniil™ speaks of these all. The author of Nagnul, who lived somewhere in the 
thirteenth century A.D." speaks of them because he has seen them occurring in 
abundance in the literature of his period as well as in that of the period preceding 
his. Nakkirar in the accredited works of the regular Sangam period has nowhere 
employed any of these three infixes ta denote the present time. On the contrary 
in Tikoymalai-elupatu, Kailaipati-kajattipati-antadi and Tiruvalaficul|i-mammagikko- 
vai there has occurred kipru. E.g. 


1. Polutu kalikkimrár (Kadlaipati, St. 12). 
2. Talaiva tadumápukimren. (ibid. 16). 
3. Kinitu alakkwrar. (ibid. 18). 
4. Vellelumpu pünkrimralu. (ibid. 51). 
5. Palavaki nirkinran. (ibid. 67). 
6. Cerikinra tivipaikal (ibid. 74). 
7. Pokigra mimukile. (ibid. 75). 
В. Oliktinrate enpavameé. (ibid. 76). 
о Tihkai adukimra kálatti alvay (ibid. 96). 
Panikimra vannam pani. 
10. Paiyappó emkimra. (inkéymalai- Elupatu St. 12). 
11. Alkimra annal (Tiruvalarculi. $t. 3). 
12. Kánavar Vàálkinra céneri (ibid, St. 12). 


Nakkirar had opportunities to use kipu or kigru the present tense-infix if he liked 
or if he knew it. For instance, in Narrinai verse 340 there was an opportunity 
for him when he said "puralum . . . . . - « cipukud ", for he might have very 
well said " purajukipra cipukudi". Again in Narrinai verse No, 358 there was an 
opportunity, for instead of saying “ kakkai najirai perlum....-. - valuti marun- 





kai" he might have equally said " kakkai nàlirai perukipra . . . . - + valuti 
marunkai". Thus we see that the probable reason why " kipru" is not found in 


the poems of  Nakkirar occurring in Puranāgūru, Akanāgūru, Narriņai, 
Kuruntokai, Tirumurukürruppadai and Negunalvadai whereas it is found in certain 
poems collected in the eleventh Tirumurai is that the former pieces were given 
by a Nakkirar and the latter by another 


++ Ааа 8 





13. Dn § 143. ЕЗЕР 
Zt M. Purnalingam PIiLLAt: History of Tamil Literature, (1929 edn.) 
p. 210. 





later set. To say that they were of a late period merely 

occurrence in them of Sanskrit words such as gita, 

mürti, gnàna, mürgha, pásupadha, adi would be superficial, for we find ever 

many Sanskrit words in Nakkirar's poems of the definitely earlier period too. 
al 


= 
a8 


instance, in Pupanápüru we come across the tadbhaves jama 
Tirumurukarruppadai have occurred the tadbhavas of déva, tilaka, Kalinga, 
etc. And in Nedunalvadai are found words such as dasananky rohimi etc, 
It is evident that the mere occurrence of Sanskrit words is not enough by i 
to prove the late origin of any work. But taken together with other materials 
it might probably throw some light on the question when a work might have 
arisen. Since however we have found that this is not a sure and satisfactory 
test, let us put aside a detailed comparison of the Sanskrit words that have occurred 
m the various poems of Nakkirar. Judging therefore purely from the points of 
view outlined above, Karettu, Tiru-elukirrirukkai and Kopappirasidam cannot be 
placed in any definite age, for there is no use of up or arka] or. kipru in them. 
Tirumurukayquppadai, though occurring also in the eleventh Tirumuai, has the 
distinct merit to be regarded as one oí the poems of the ancient Nakkirar by 
reason also of the fact that it finds a place in the Ten Idylls or Pattuppáttu. 
There is no usage in it which will drag it to a line with the remaining six pieces 
of the eleventh Tirumurai namely, Perun tévapani, Tirukkannappatévar-tirumaram, 
Tiruvalaficu]i-mummanpikkovai These six poems might go to prove that they 
were of a later date. Verses of Nakkirar in Puranágüru, Akanapiru, Narrinai and 
Kuruntokai as well as the long poems Nedunalvadai and Tirumurukürruppadai may 
be taken to have arisen in an age when the inflexional base up, the present tense- 
infix kipru and double plurals such as arka] had not come into vogue 


EFE: 





Annamalainagar À. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIYAR. 


A NEW COPPERPLATE GRANT OF KADAMBA 
RAVIVARMAN ; 12TH YEAR 


The grant, which is edited here for the first time, forms an heir-loom in the 
family of Achwe Hebbars. It is said to be found underneath the plinth of their 
bouse at Kuntagani village, which is about 20 miles to the north-east of Sanikatta or 
Gokarn and 50 miles north-west of Banavási! North Kanara District. The writer 
is thankful to Dr. 5. M. KATRE and Dr. V. 5. SUKTHANKAR for kindly handing it 
over to him for editing and to Mr. M. N. KULKARNI for securing it. 

The grant is inscribed on three copperplates, which are secured together by a 
ring. To this is attached an oval seal, 1.2 inches long by 1 inch broad, having a 
countersunk surface, on is an indistinct animal? with his foreleg raised and 
facing the right. The ring is almost circular, 2.5 inches in diameter. Each plate 
is about 6.4 inches long by 1.9 inches broad. The plates together with the seal 
weigh 46j tolas. The first and the third plates are inscribed on the inner side only, 
while the second plate is inscribed on both the sides. The engraving is deep and 





l. The writer is indebted for this information to Mr. V. G. NADKARNY 
е: 2. The place is shown in the Survey Map No, 481/10. There it is spelt as 
Lunt gan. 
3. From other and better specimens this is supposed to be a lion 
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visible even where the layer of green patina has corroded the upper surface. In 
spite of this the letters do not show on the other side of the plate 

When the plates were received by the writer they were thoroughly coated with 
a patina of green rust, and at some places, plate L line 2, right hand side, plate II, 
lower edges, plate III, some part of lines 1 and 2, the inscribed portion had flaked 
off, while plate I and particularly plate IIa, line 2, and plate III were incrusted 
with thick layers of rust. This made the decipherment very difficult, but with 
patience most of the inscnpiion was read from the plates before cleaning.* 

The language is Sanskrit, and with the exception of imprecatory verses the entire 
grant is in prose. 

With regard to script and orthography there is nothing much to say. The 
former belongs to the 5th-Gth century South Indian Brahmi, in which most of the 
early Kadamba grants are recorded In particular it resembles the script of the 
Hals grant oí. Ravivarman. Initial a occurs in line 5, plate IIa (annádi), and the 
sign of upadkmaniya in line 2, plate I, between putra and pratikria. Т is uniformly 
of the curvilinear type, whereas one instance of looped m is found in the conjunct 
ennadi, just mentioned above. There is one instance in which the end letter 18 
written below the line, mi of bhūmi, line 3, plate III. ‘The labial nasal is used 
instead of the anusvara, carcam kadambandmmahdéraja, line 3, plate 1; punyartham 
parva, line 5, plate IIb; there is occasional disregard of Sandhi mules, nivertianam 
and gnnadi, line 2, plate Ila; and frequent doubling of consonants preceded by 
r and complete absence of punctuation marks. 

The object of the inscription is to record a grant by Maharaja Ravivarmma of 
the Kadamba (dynasty) to a (brahmana), Bhavasvamin,’ who was of Dhaumya 
potra, and well-versed in the Vedas, of a field (ksetram), of (grains, giving) food 
eic, measuring 20 mivaritamas. This field probably belonged to Yornkiryyadeévara(?), 
and was situated on either side of a dam of a tank, which was previously built by 
Ravivarmm in the village of Variyaks. The grant was made on the full moon day 
of Sravana (July-August) in the twelfth year of the king's reign. 

As no general era is mentioned, the record cannot be dated definitely. It would 
therefore belong to the 6th century in which king Ravivarmma is supposed to have 
.reigned (c. 497-537 Ар.). 

The grant is not of much historical value, for it does not give us either an earlier 
or later date than the previously known dates of the reign of Ravivarmmà, who we 
know ruled till at least the 35th year of his reign. Mor does the record inform 
us of some definite conquests or give us amy details about the king's family. It is 
therefore more brief than a grant of the 35th year of his reign. 

The record is, however, important from the social geographic: 
extent religious points of view. The name oí the donee's getra viz, Dhaumya, has 
not been mentioned before in the Kadamba records or records of other contemporary 

4. It may be mentioned here that the best method of cleaning and preservi ng 
rusted copper antiquities is to clean them Nro o the instructions given in H. J. 
PLENDERLEITH'S Preservation of Antiquities, London, 1934, pp. 38-56. In the pre- 








sent case the plates were washed four times in 5% solution of sodium sesquicarbo- 
nate. In order to remove the thick ayen vers of incrustations diluted sulphuric acid was 
used. But each time care must be tal or distilled water is used and that 
in the entire process only glass materials are used and the skin EE not allowed to 
come into contact with soda or acid. After the plates "e cleaned they were 
washed in flowing water and impregnated with kerosene oil. If this is not | 
immediately, fresh rust will again appear on the plates. 

= A brühmapa with this name occurs in a Ganga record, of about the sam 
period, of Madhava II. Mysore Arch. Repert, 1980, p. 120. 

ê £. 1, XVI, pp. 248. 
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T dynasties of Karnataka. [ts mention here therefore seems to be a distinct addition | 
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to our knowledge of the brahmana geras of the region. 

The commemoration of the occasion on which the gift (dana) is made is also 
interesting. It is called the ceremony of (the giving of gifts) for celebrating a 
number of victories (anekavijayasanterpana danevidhi). The writer has, so far, 
not come across such an expression, specifying the nature of the gift. 


Most noteworthy is the name of the place whence the grant is issued. [t is 


called Vijayapanktipora. If this were to be identified with Vaijayanti! or Banavási 
of the earlier or contemporary inscriptions it would an unheard of and totally X | 
name of that place. Could it be another name of Vijayapura, which occurs onl 


once in an inscription from Amarávati ?* As far as Kadamba inscriptions are con- 


cerned, Vaijayanti is mentioned 9 times, usually as Vijaya Vaijayanti and thrice in 


the records of Ravivarmmá himself. So probably Vijayapatktipura might be another — 


form of Vaijayanti. | 
.. Variyaki, the place-name mentioned in the inscription, the writer is unable to 
identify. For the inscription supplies no other data for identifying the place, whereas 


no such place-name having its modern derivative Varje, Barje, Variye or Bariye? is. 


to be found in the vicinity of Kuntagani, where the plates were unearthed.i9 
TEXT | 
PLATE I 
ह्वस्ति विजयपड्डिपुरे स्वामिमहामेनमातृगणानु 
ध्याताभिषिक्त मानव्यसगोत्रो हारितीपुत्र प्रतिकृतः 
घ्यायचचोम्कदम्बानाम्मद्दाराज श्रीरवि [ व+ ] म्मा वरियका 





PLATE II a 
आमे तारकबन्धं कारयित्वा तस्योभयपाथें योकाप्पर्पाश्र 


45 In all the earlier Brahmi inscriptions it is either mentioned in its Sanskrit 
form Vaijayanti or Prakrit ee nti, See LUDeR's List of Brühmi Inscript from 
the earliest times, E. I.. Appendix, p. 210. 

p n p. 211; also occurs in the forged plates of Cálukya Vijayarija, 

5, These names are suggested by Dr. S. M. KATRE. i 

10. The work ting identifying place-names might be facilitated, if district or pro- 
vincial directories listing all the places shown in the Survey 05 were availahle. 

ll. This letter and the next four letters wp to fr are peeled off, but the engray- 
ing is so deep that their traces can still be seen. э 

12. This letter is partly broken. | 

13. These two letters are completely, and the next two E filled with ver- 
digree, which could not be removed inspite of repeated cleaning. »wever the read 
ing is certain as the outline of the letters can be faintly seen. 

14. I = ias d iya ane cae 

। .. ler va 1s Completely, and the following m is partly, led aff. But 
ह का, स म कळ dx rt 

16. sense is not clear as the su uent letters are completely peeled off, 
The letter following kd may be ууа and not pba Е 

17, The lower half of this letter is preserved, from which it appears that the 
letter ma rb та. 

E a ros Pop n Pe NE ee са. bs 

|9. | LI w 18 em suggests that t! letter may be fw. 
20, This letter seems to be Vi. 7 
el. The upper half is broken. 
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 निंब्तेनं अन्नादिक्षेत्र धौम्यसगोत्राय भवस्वामि 
ने वेदपारगाय स्ववद्धेमानविजयसवत्सरे द्वादशे 
Prate Ilb 

мча итеп (аде ] fara { संतर्पण ] दानविधिना 

दत्त यस्तु पुण्यार्थम्पूर्वराजस्थित्यानय WW a 

महापातकसंयुक्तो भवति यश्चाभिरक्षेत्‌ स पुण्यफल 

- РАТЕ Ш 
[amt] —1 Ге ]वदत्तां परदत्तां वा यो इरेत्‌ बसुन्थरां ष्ट 
वर्षे सहल्लाणि पच्यते नरके भ्रं [। ] बहुभिवसुधा भुक्ता राज 
[भि ] सगरादिभि [: +] यस्य यस्य यदा भूमि तस्य तस्य तदा फलं [। + ] 


ग्रामे गृहस्थानं 


- SIVAPURA (GOA) PLATES OF CANDRAVARMAN 


REGNAL YEAR 2 


In May 1938, Mr. Vamanrao R. Varde-VALAVALIKAR, of Gomantashram, 12 
Chittaranjan Road, Vile Parle, Bombay, brought to the notice of Мг. С 
ACHARYA, BA., the ex-curator, Archzological Section, Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, a set of two inscribed copper-plates belonging to him, for 
examination and decipherment. They were with him for a number of years and 
reported to have been found in Goa. As both the plates were not deeply engraved, 


22 Should read mannddi* 23. Read samwaisare. 
24 reading is not certain, but since letters after ma appear like mé and 
ka vely I am inclined to 


suggest this 
long these four letters could not he read, though was clear 
enough and the preceding letter looked like lise, The present reading I owe to 
m M. APTE, and I am tempted to accept it, as it seems to fit in 
though, as I have already said in the article, its occurrence in literature 
in inscriptions is very 
26. The sign for amwsvdra is not distinct. 

97. Could be read clearly before cleaning when verdigree had crept into the 
crevices of letters. Now the surface has become smooth, leaving faint traces of the 
se The lower half of the letter is partly effaced. 

29, The upper half of this the succeeding letters, and the remaining letters 


“N This lette seems to have been engraved below bhi 
wd This letter cannot be read, and so following letters which are most pro- 
v bhi or ti and va cannot be made to yield any sense. a 
32. These letters I decipher. But any way a strange and | 








j + 


Mr. ACHARYA got them photographed, and supplied a preliminary note of their 
contents to Mr. VARDE., On account of his manifold duties and pressure of work 
he could not undertake the work of editing them and thus they remained un- 
published so far 

Knowing their historical importance as they recorded a grant from an hither- 
to unknown prince, with the consent of Mr. ACHARYA, I requested the owner to 
allow me to edit the inscription. I am obliged to him for permitting me to do so. 
I am also thankful to Mr. G. V. ACHARYA for various valuable suggestions. The 
photographs of the plates reproduced here I owe to the courtesy of the authorities 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 

The grant is fragmentary. As is usual with the copper-plate grants, the present 
set originally consisted of three sheets of copper of which the first and the third 
were inscribed on one of their sides, the second being engraved on both its sides. 
At present only the first and the second sheet of this set exist and no information 
can be obtained about the third plate, which is lost. 

The plates measure about 7” in length, 21" in breadth and 1/16" in thickness. 
At the proper left of each plate there is a small hole about 4" in diameter, through 
which a copper ring 1" thick and about 4" in diameter is passed, which holds them 
together. The ends of this ring are soldered into the socket of a seal, oval in shape 
and about 1” in diameter. This seal has the figure of a standing Varüha carved in 
relief on its countersunk surface. It resembles closely the seal of the Hal&ü plates? 
of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman. 

The writing on the plates is not very well preserved. There are four lines on 
each side of the plate except on the first plate, the outer side of which is left blank 
As it is, the inscription consists of twelve lines, of which only ten can be clearly 
made out. The remaining two are illegible as the plates are corroded and eaten 
away by verdigris. The letters are not deeply engraved. 

т These plates, as will be shown below, probably refer to an early Kadamba King. 
Paleographically the plates resemble closely the Hals? grant of Kadamba 
Kakusthavarman, especially in the forms of the letters ka, pa, bka, ma, ya, ta, sa 
and ka. The form of the letter kri (line 10) is noteworthy. It is similar to the 
form of this letter obtaining in the Girnar inscription? of Ksatrapa Rudradiman 
though in a somewhat developed character. 

As remarked by Dr. KIELHORN,* the palacography of the Kadamba plates helps 
us very little in determining the exact date of their records. These plates however 
may be attributed to a period slightly later than that of Kakusthavarman, whose 
generally accepted datet is now circa 406-435 A.D. 

These plates were issued by one Mahàárája Candravarman. He is described 
here as manü-sámanta-mani-maricibhir-àchurita-püda-padma .......... , Le. whose 
lotus-like feet were sprinkled by the rays of the sun in the form of many feudatory 
chieftains. This apparently indicates that he was their feudal lord. 

The object of the inscription is to record the donation of some land to the 
Maha-vihara situated in Sivapura, the boundaries of which have been specified. 

The date of the record is the tenth day of the 
е аа year? у dark half of the month of 


» Indian Antiquary, VI, p. 25. 
3. Epigraphia Indica, VII, 36 (line 18) 
5 Берме леса Ш, 
SARKAR, éssors of Satavahanas, p. 392 Chart E. 
G. M. Morass, The Kedemba chart opp. p. 1 ascribes a later date for 
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This date is given in words but the regnal year is indicated by numerical 
figure, which reads rather unusually 2 ye (dvifiyé). The sgn for 2, is not clearly 
brought out in the photographs, where only a part of the medial é in yé is seen. 
Both these are quite clear on the plate and in the ink-impressions, 

The importance of the plates lies in the fact that they bring to light an 
hitherto unknown Prince from Goa, Who could this Candravarman be? He is 
not referred to elsewhere. It is not clearly stated in the i xion to what family 
he belonged. But from the figure of the raraha appearing resembling the seal on 
Hala Plates we would like to take him as belonging to the Kadamba dynasty. Like 
many of the Kadamba kings his name ends with rarman. The plates are dated 
E the regnal year, a practice which is noticed in almost all the Kadamba 
records. Besides Kadamba family is the one of the early dynasties known to 
have ruled over Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of India 
in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong. 

The other known early family on the western sea coast is the Maurya family, 
which is referred to in the Aiholes inscription of Pulakesin II, but about which 
next to nothing is known. 

To the Gomin family of Goa, of which the Siroda’ plates of Dévaraja, were 
recently published, our Candravarman seems to have no connection. Palzographically 
our plates have no semblance to the Siroda plates, which have been assigned to the 
fourth century AD. On the other hand they show a great similarity to the Kadamba 

To Candraditya, son of Pulakesin II, of the Calukya dynasty, who is known to 
have ruled the territory near about the Ratnagiri (cf. The Kocharé Plates of his 
wile Vijayamahidevi ; Ind, Ant. VIIL. 45) our King Candravarman, has no con- 
nection. It is apparent from the difference in their names and the palaeography of 
their plates ; and the find spot of their inscriptions ; The Kochare Plates are certainly 
a little later than the present inscription. King Candravarman therefore in all 
probability must have been an early Kadamba king. I am unable to suggest any 
connection between him and the Mayürasarman or the Krpsnavarman lines of the 

The village Sivapura mentioned in the grant is to be identified with a village 
of the same name in Chandor, Goa. It is also mentioned in the 1053 A.D. inscrip- 
tion? of Kadamba Jayake& I. In the " Kónkapakhyána '? a sixteenth century 
work, its author Raghunath, is referred to as a resident of this place, This place 
however cannot be located in the available maps of the Goa territory, and its 
identification therefore is not free from doubt 

Our inscription refers to a Mahd-Vihdra, The term Vihàra generally indicates a 
Buddhist monastery, though it is sometimes used for the Jaina of Hindu monasteries 
also. For want of any other details in the plates, it cannot be ascertained which 
was meant here. But if it refers to a Buddhist monastery, our plates would then 
be the first extant record of that sect in the Goa territory. 

Goa does not abound in many Buddhist remains. Perhaps the only solitary 
instance was a seated statue of the Buddha,2® found at Colvale, Bardes, Goa, a few 


— & Epigraphia Indica, V, p. 1. —— 
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C. R. AMACHARLU, A New dynasty of the West coast, Proceedings, 1X 
All-India Oriental Conference, Trivendrum, p. 857 plates have the’ figure 0 
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years aga, This statue is now preserved in the Indian Historical Research Insti- 
bute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. On the grounds of style it is referred to as 
belonging to the second century AD. 
Some Buddhist caves are also reported at Rivan™ near Chandor 
TEXT! 
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+ RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
May 7, 1861—4August 7, 1941. 






Since the days of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe the world has not known 
a more versatile poetical genius than that of the late Rabindranath Tagore, 
who passed away at Calcutta on the seventh of August. Nature had endowed 
him with a serene and beautiful personality, that marked him as the king of 
poets, and with a constitution, that permitted him to live a vigorous and fruit- 
ful life of over eighty years. An old and rich cultural tradition, which was 
on the point of being smothered under the weight of a long period of intel- 
lectual vegetation, had chosen him to face the full force of a foreign cultural 
impact and while doing so to vindicate its own creative existence, He was 
counted among the foremost leaders of religious and philosophical thought ; 
Mahatma Gandhi named him as the Great Sentinel ; more than anything else 
however Rabindranath was a Poet, and as such the Indians will not bear him 
to be ranked along with any poet of a lesser distinction than Kalidasa s. 

The ancestral records of the Tagore family go back to the 8th century, 
when certain learned Brahmins were invited from Kanauj by a Hindu king 
of Bengal to settle down with their families in his own kingdom and back up 
his efforts to regenerate the old Brahmanic creed. A thousand years later, 
the descendants of one of them belonging to the Sandilya clan, were living as 
a solitary Brahmin family in the fishermen’s locality, which was designated by 
the English Trading Company in 1790 as ' Caleutta ', and were being address- 
ed by the surrounding population as ' Thaküra ', which later on came to be 
anglicized into Tagore. The Poet's grandfather was known as a highly cul- 
tured and successful man of business and had already in 1842 visited England, 
where they used to call him ' Prince Dvarakanatha’. The spirit of Devendra- 
natha, his eldest son and the Poet's father, however, marked a reaction in the 
development of the family character, inasmuch as he showed from his very 
childhood a deep predilection in favour of the inner world of ideals and saintly 
aspirations. In the Poet's own synthetic personality appears to be emboc 
the final reconciliation and in a sense the fulfilment of a struggle between two 
opposing cultural forces, generally called the East and the West, in the crea- 
tion of a higher and more comprehensive mode of cultural expression. 

The Poet was born on May 7, 1861 in his ancestral house at Calcutta 
as the seventh son of Maharsi Devendranatha and his wife Séradasundari, 
who died in 1875, just a few months after the first poem of her ‘ Robi" was 
published in the Tattvabodhini Patrika, a Brahmo journal organized by her 
literary taste and cultural endeavour the young poet developed a habit of 
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He had already been touring with his father in the Himalayas and collecting 
varied experiences of nature and life with his fine sensibility and transform- 
ing them into words of beauty. In fact, this creative urge in him was so 
powerful, that it never gave him any rest, physical or mental, even till the day 
of his death. His two years in England (1878-1880) was the longest period 
of his sojourn in any foreign country. He hated to bind himself down to any 
one place, to any one form of literary expression, to any one subject of aca- 
demical study.—" To study the Mind oj Mam in its realization of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view "—that was how he laid down in 
his later life as the first object of the foundation of his Visva-Bharati. 

On December 9, 1883 Rabindranath was married to Venimadhava 
Caudharis daughter, Mrpálinidevi, from whom he had five children during 
a blessed married life of about twenty years. The death of Mpndlinidevi 
occurred during the very first year after the foundation of the Brahmacarya- 
rama at Santiniketan in 1901, which marks the mid-point as well as definite y 
the turning point in the career of this inveterate seeker of Truth and Beauty. 
The spirit of the Poet received a local habitation and a name : Santiniketan 
became his kar mabhümi as well as the embodime t of his own genius, 
which he left as his " legacy to the nation". The Poet's father, the Maharsi, 
who had purchased the site of Santiniketan as far back as 1863, died peace- 
fully at the age of 87 in 1905 at Calcutta. The political awakening in the 
country during the first decade of the twentieth century demanded all the 
powerful force of patriotic emotions which the Poet could bring into being 
with his fiery enthusiasm. He wrote songs ringing with deep national fervour, 
addressed mammoth gatherings moving thousands with the magic of his words, 
established new associations wedded to the ideal of a comprehensive national 
uplift, initiated new festivals harking back to the glorious moments of India's 
past and new ceremonies to rally the Indian youth around fresh motives of 
inspiration. Rabindranath with his ideas and programmes of national rege- 
neration and international cultural collaboration had always been well in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. His thoughts on an inner radical social purifica- 
tion, on constructive work in the villages, on the need of a revolution in the 
system of education had to wait for a few more years to be reechoed and trans- 
formed into a lightning action by another of his countrymen, gifted with a 
greater genius for effective realization. The Politician in him however could 
not transcend the Poet, who sought his escape from the material world of 
economic rivalry and conflict in his own peaceful world of artistic pursuits— 
in Santiniketan, where he then engaged himself in a greatly intensified literary 
activity and in trying during the rest of his life to achieve his ideals of har- 
mony and beauty in human life with the help of a band of inspired workers 
from all parts of the world, by developing a group of institutions for humanis- 
tic studies, both theoretical and practical. 

In the meantime tributes of admiration and honour came in the fullest 
tasure, especially after the publication of the English Gitánjali in 1913, from 
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all quarters of the globe, where the freedom of enlightened judgment was not 
hampered by an undue sense of either superiority or enslavement. Interna 
tional recognition of his genius came speedily after his tour to England and 
America in 1912-1913, which he visited for the first time in the full confidence 
that he had a sacred mission to fulfil in his life as a poet, representing the 
best traditions of the East, that had to contribute substantially in building up 
an ideal relationship between man and man. It was universally acknow- 
edged, that the Nobel Trustees had “ never fulfilled their trust more thorough 
ly than by their award of thé Literature Prize to Rabindranath". The rulers 
of India condescended in their characteristic manner to confer upon the Poet 
a Knighthood, of which he relieved himself after the Punjab atrocities of 1919. 
The Oxford University could easily have missed him by allowing scope for 
maturer deliberations in the matter of conferring upon him a Doctorate of 
Literature, which was actually received by him exactly one year before his 
death. 

After his world tour of 1916-1917, in which he uttered his prophetic and 
unequivocal denunciation of Nationalism, he laid the foundation on Decem 
ber 22, 1918 of the International University of Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan 
aiming at the creation of a centre of universal culture : yatra visvam bhaval- 
yekanidam. The Poet had started from the idea of a Forest-school of the 
type of the ancient Indian Áérama, where education would not be divorced 
either from everyday life or from free communion with Nature, where “in the 
sky and in the infinite space beyond, peace sits wrapped in meditation and 
stars gather round in eager expectation like silent disciples.” His broadening 
vision had now led him to establish a centre of culture for “ fulfilling the 
highest mission of the present age—the unification of mankind.” In order to 
keep himself in a living contact with cultural traditions in the different coun 
tries of the world he undertook about a dozen foreign tours to various parts of 
it including Europe, America, China, Japan, Persia, Siam and the East Indies 
everywhere meeting the country's masterminds, imparting his own message of 
peace and harmony with an ever deepening conviction and enriching his own 
mind by fresh and varied experiences. Learned men from abroad were invited 
to share in the work of building up the Visva-Bharati. The names of Sylvain 
Lévi, M. Winternitz, Sten Konow, C. Formichi, G. Tucci, Bogdonov, Garma- 
nus, Lesny, Cousins, Collins, Benoit, Baké, P. Davoud, Tan, Bossenec. 
Aronson, Sykes were among many others of those who came from abroad and 
lived in Santiniketan for a longer time to contribute in various directions to- 
wards its growth. Mr. Elmhirst supported enthusiastically the cause of the 
epartment of Rural Reconstruction from its very inception. Mr. Pearson 
who died of an accident in Italy in 1923 and Rev. Andrews, who died only 
last year, have become names to be conjured with in the ASrama. The Visva- 
Bharati grew by leaps and bounds. Besides the College and the Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction, called Sriniketan, adjoining the Santiniketan premises, 
there arose a School of Research, conducting*studies in various branches of 
cultural and religious history of India, Iran, Arabia, China and Tibet, a School 
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Painting, led by Nandalal Bose, a School of Music, directly inspired by the 
Poet's own compositions, as well as the nucleus of a School of Dancing, and 
prospered under the loving and watchful inspiration of the ‘presiding deity 

rate School of Sino- 





an Studies was started with the active 
sympathy of the Chinese Govemment and the devoted efforts of Prof. Tan 
Yun-Shan. The opening of the Hindi-Bhavana in 1939 was one of the latest 
achievements of the Visva-Bharati. 

The Poet excelled in the lyrical form of poetry, although he had gained 
a mastery over almost all other forms of literary composition. His literary 
creation during a period of nearly sixty years, beginning from the moment 
when he wrote his first inspired poem : ' Nirjharera Svapnabhanga ' upto the 
hour, when he dictated his last poem on ' Death ' is so vastly rich and varied, 
that an attempt to do even meagre justice to it within the limits of this brief 
sketch would be impudence. It is enough to say, that all that he said or did, 
as an ardent nationalist, as a gifted teacher, or as a prophetic philosopher, 
was inspired by one all absorbing poetic vision of a grand harmony of human 
life and nature through all ages and climes—a vision, moreover, which was his 
inheritance from the glorious Indian antiquity, of which he sought through 
his own wonderful career to give a new and living interpretation. 

Our deepest sympathies go to the Poet's son, Rathindranath, who has 
been since long sharing the responsibilities of the ASrama, and to his daughter 
Miradevi in their sad bereavement. To his numerous pupils and admirers all 
over the world Gurudeva has bequeathed his elevating poetry even as the 
ancient seers had left their Rgvedic hymns to the aspiring posterity, or as the 
great Gotama twenty-five centuries ago had confided his ‘dharma’ before 
his great decease to his disciples, saying : ' In some of you the thought may 
arise : ' The word has lost its Master, we have no teacher more!" But it is 
not thus that you should regard it. The highest Truth and the principles of 
conduct, which I have proclaimed and set forth for you all, let them, after 
І ат gone, be the Teacher to you 

The Poet is dead. Long live the Poet. 











Fergusson College, 
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THE POLICY OF /AJI AND THE ENGLISH. 


By 
BHASKAR GOPAL TAMASKAR, Jubbulpore. 


l The first English contact with Shivaji :— 

The first contact of Shivajrs men with the English occurred (early in 
1660) when the former went so far as Rajapore and wanted the latter to 
deliver to them the Junckes of Fazal Khan, son of Afzal Khan. It was on 
this occasion that an English broker and one factor, Mr. Gyfford, were taken 
prisoner. The broker was let off after several attempts and protests, but the 
English factor was kept a prisoner at Kharepatan till he was released by force 
by waylaying the transferring party when he was being taken to Suttolly or 
Khelna. This affair ended thus. 

The second occasion of a similar but more serious contact was one of the 
creation of the Englishmen themselves. This also has been described in 
detail. The English helped Siddi Johar not only with guns but with gunners 
against Shivaji who was besieged in the Panhala fort. So, Shivaji was right 
im punishing them in the way he did by looting their Rajapore factory and 
taking Henry Revington and his companions prisoners. These men remained 
Prisoners for a long time and, therefore, became impatient for their release 
and wrote to the Surat Council in abusive language. The Surat Council there- 
upon wrote to them : 

"How you came in prison you know very well. “Twas not for defending com- 
panies goods, ‘twas for going to the siege of Pannella and tossing balls with a flagg 
that was known to be the Englishes. .... it was but as any other would doe, to goe 
and shoote them off against an enemy: for merchants while trading in a strainge 
country and may live quietly, if not meddling must looke for a requtall of their 
deserts. Wee must tell you plainly and none but what rehearsed is the cause 
of your imprisonment ; Mr. Revington himself mentioned the Sevagee (? not) to 
sell any are cast in your teeth of being at Panhella castle because he would return 
injury as hee hoped more to his satisfaction if he could obtaine money then toward 
it" (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 85, p. 294.) 

To secure the freedom of the English prisoners from Shivaji's prison, 
the English tried all means available, which have described in detail 
This was done probably out of policy and not on account of any threat of the 

Then followed very long negotiations for reparation of Rajapore losses. 
This history has been already set forth im detail and needs no repetition here. 
It is clear that during these negotiations, each party's policy underwent various 
phases and affected negotia | Ways. 











J Tis m Caper VIII of the unpublished work, “Shivaji’s Relations with 
the Europeans.” 
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2. The change of the English attitude towards Shivaji after 1667 :-— 

In order to understand the attitude of the English and Shivaji towards 
each other, we have to remember that the English were traders first and every- 
thing else next and that Shivaji wanted to be on peaceful terms, so far as 
possible, with a view to advance trade in his country and partly with a view 
to secure guns and ammunitions from them. The English did not at first 
believe that Shivajis ° grand rebellion’ would succeed and, therefore, their 
feelings were generally ranged against him and were on the side of the Muslim, 
Moghul and Adilshahi. This can be well seen from the extracts quoted by 
us under “ THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISHMEN'S ESTIMATE OF SHIVAJL" 


Some others are quoted here :— 

(a) This king hath worsted that grand rebell Sevagy, who finding himselfe 
overpowered by his sending of numerous armies upon him, hath submitted himselfe, 
(b) " The grand rebell Sevagee is at last entrapped and caught m the same 
nett of glorious promises that hee was wont to make for others, by this king, who 


is as perfidious as himself a 
(c) "For now it is certaine that the rebell Sevage hath made his escape from 
the Moghulls Court." 


(d) "You recommend a fair correspondence with him: out we knowe not 
what league to hould with a rebell and perfidious thiefe, but desire to keepe our 
distance and have nothing to doe with him 

The above kind of language the English continue to use for Shivaji to 
his death, but there is a change in it after his escape from Agra. This can 
be seen in the following extracts :— 

(a) "I have discoured (discussed) the business of the passe with President 
and after serious debate wee conclude it not seasonable at this time to shew the least 
inclination to a reconcilement, which the giving a passe at this time would hint. But 
in regard you are more deeply concerned then any, the President bids me write you 
that, if you will venture the ill consequence of it, he is willing to grant a passe; but 
then desires it may run in Siliminaiks name and not in Durreall Saungs (Darya 
Sarang) or any person related to Sevagee. And the President further advises that 
it would be convenient you should write to Siliminaik, as a freind, that he use his 
interest to perswade Sevagy or Rougee to propose sober and effectuall tearmes ol 
satisfaction and reconciliation before our ships come, for you may assure him that, 
now peace being neere concluded, if they doe not timely accommod(at)e the affaire 
and give some reasonable satisfaction, the first designed the President will under- 
take will be a severe revenge on all Sevagees ports and ships for the losses the 
company hath suffered by him. In case you advise that a passe be given then let 
Mr Gray write it and send it down with all speed, and it shall be signed and sent 


"M 6 

(b) " According to your commands, we shall at convenient time enorder such 
as wee employ to treate Sevagees servants civilly where ever they meete them, but 
not to enter into any contract with them, letting them know the greate damage the 





——— —  ————— —————————————— 


F. R. Surat, Vol. 85, p. 239, dated 1s January 1666. 

Original Correspendence, Vol. 29 no. 3185, dated 25th September 1665 
inal Correspondence, Vol. 29, no. 3194, dated 17 Oct., 1666. 

; 3205, dated 24th November 1668, 

. no. 3223, dated Swally Marine, lst November, 1667. 
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Honble. Company hath suffered and the abuse offered to our people on severall 
occasions, for which wee expect satisfaction and reparation before wee enter into 
amy league with their master." 

We have already quoted extracts to show how gradually the English began 
to use such words as “Raja”, “ Maharaja", “His Excellency”, etc., -for 
Shivaji and how they became eager for a treaty with him so that they might 
freely trade in his kingdom. Much of this history has already been narrated 
in connection with the history of the Rajapore losses, and, therefore need not 
be repeated here. We shall recapitulate the points in short and add some 
more now. 


З. The desire of the English to trade in Shivaj?s Kingdom :— 

This can be read in the following extracts also :— 

(a) "Our instructions to Mr. Ustick are soe large that wee shall not add there- 
to, but expect a good issue from hia carefull performance, a4 also to procure 
his generall Cole or Phirmaud for us to trade with freedome and security in all the 
ports of his country and citte whatsoever "a 

(b) "We are not wanting to let him know how considerable your power is 
and how advantageous commerce will be to his ports ә 

FPN besides we have hopes that the trade into Sevagees Country will 
consume quantitys of Europe commoditys .... "1° 

uidi ccs we hope to secure such authentic coles from Sevagee that hope 
they will secure the Hon. Company's trade from the violence of his army hereafter! 

(e) "......and therefore we do conclude to write them that they forbeare 
assisting either, but carry an equall hand towards both, behaving themselves like 
merchants whose sole designe is to seeke a trade in the country, being courteous 
and civill to both, but especially Lo that side im whose possession the country 
remaines "12 

The last sentence shows clearly that the English policy was a time- 
serving one. 

(f) “During the Honourable Company's settlement on this Island the vari- 
ous circumstances which have occurred in their affairs, together with the continued 
warrs and disturbances betwixt the grat Mogull and Savagee and between Savagee 
and us, have hindered us from making inspections by way of trade into the neigh- 
bouring partes, whereof att present wee are in a manner totally ignornant of, butt 
now an appearance of a batterr accomodation (in regard of our peace with Savagee) 
presenting itself, wee have thought good to enter on a diligent search and inspec- 
Gon into the neighbouring partes on the Maine, in order to the establishing a hope- 
full and advantageous commerce on this Island; and knowing your genius apt and 
well qualified for this emploiment wee have made choice of you as a person in 
whose ingenuity and ability wee have good confidence to travaile into those parts 
and to bring us an account of your observations. These are therefore to require 
you, having prepared yourself with all things necessary, to take your passage in 
the Company's sloope for the town of Cullean Bundy which lyes in part of Sevagees 
countrey, where the first thing you are to da is ta present wnto the Governor 








—— À— —— — — —————————————— हा : 


7. F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, p. 63, dated 25th November, 1660. 

B. Ibid. Vol 87, pp. 7-7., dated 30th November, 1671. 

9. Ibid. Vol. 106, no. 105, dated 14th May, 1672. 

10. Original Correspondence, 3910, dated 15th December, 1673. 
ll. Orma MSS. Vol. 114, 114, Sect. 4, p. 128, dated 19th June. 
12. F. R. Surat, Vol. 4, pp. 7-8, dated 24 Jan. 1679 
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of thatt place the President's letterr herewith delivered you, and after you have 
waited on him you are then to take your passage by land for the citty of Junear 
(Jusmar), which is above 3 dayes journey distant from Cullean Bundy where you 
being arrived you are likewise to present the President's letter unto the Nabob or 
Governor of that place, and to take these following observations. (Then follow 
very detailed instructions worded exactly as in No. 349, dated 1 May 1673) 
What else you think fitting to take notice of wee referr unto you and remaine. 


The last of the above extracts shows the trade mentality and policy of 
the English people very clearly. A similar attempt to make a trade survey 
of the Deccan was desired to be made by Mr. Thomas Niccolls whose instruc 
tions are extracted here :— 

(gp "Mr. THOMAS NICCOLLS. 

Dureing the Honble. Company ('s) settlement on this island the various circum- 
stances which hath occurred in their affaires, togeather with the concon( ?t) inned warrs 
and disturbances betwixt the great Mughull and Sevagee and between Sewagee 
and us hath hindered us from makeing inspections by way of trade into the neigh- 
bouring partes, whereof we are in a manner totally ignorant but now an apperance 
of a better accommodation presenting itselfe I have thought good by advise with 
my Coundll to enter on a diligen! search and inspection into the neighbouring partes, 
on the maines, in order to the establishing a hopefull and advantagious commerce 
on this Island, and knowing your genious apt and well qualified for this imploy 
ment, wee have made choise of you as a person in whose ingenuity and ability wee 
have good confidence to travaile into those partes to bring us an account of your 
observations. Theis are to require you having prepared yourself with all thing 
necessary, to take passage in the Company's sloope for the towne Negatam 
(Nagothna) which lyes in the opposite maine, where the first thing you are to 
observe is the scituation of the place; the breadth and deapth of the river, what 
boats are able to passe to and froe, how the tydes governe, what depth of water at 
Spring tydes and what upon nepps, what conveniency and accomodation there is 
for landing and receiving of goods; and if you can conveniently draw a draught of 
the place, as also of the river Penn and Batty (Bhatty), which are adjacent 
thereunto, it would be very acceptable unto us, as also to the Honorable Company 

After that you have satisfied yourself as to the waterside which you must doe 
so warily that publique notice may not be taken of our design, you are then to 
goe on shoare at the said Negotam and to take your passage by land for the city 
of Juneah (Junnar) which (is) about 3 or 4 dayes journey distant from Negotam, 
where you being arrived you are to take this following observations. 

First the scytuation of the place; its naturall strength and defence: what 
forces of the Mogulls doe constantly reside there; the name and quality of the 
Governor and of the Government how the cityy is bu(i)lt and inhabited ; what 
trade is driven in the city ; what correspondence it holds by way of trade with the 
neighbouring partes; what Europe comodityes, especilly those of the manufacture 
ef England, are most vendyble, to witt, cloath and all wollen manufactures, as 
allso lead, tinn, copper, quick-silver, vermilion, amber, correll, colchenneall, sword 
blades knives, and in short all English manufactures whatsoever, In this wee 
desire you to be very inquisitive and serious in your observations. 

Next you are to observe what goods of the growth of Arabia Mocah, Bussora, 
as also Persia and these partes of India, are there vendible. 

Next are to examine what goods the city affords of itselle and what are 
there brought from other partes (vzt.) what quantityes of callicoes and other 
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Indian linnen, as also druggs of all sorts, are produced there or brought from 
appointed you a Banian for your asistance called Vergesung Juggee, whom you are 
to order to bring you musters of all sorts of goods with their qualityes procureable, 
qualityes, length, breadth, prices, &ca., circumstances necessary, which you are to 
sett downe in writeing, for that you may better make your reporte to us at your 
returne, and if you find any sort of goods which may be fitt for Europe wee desire 
you to bring musters thereof, if you can conveniently, unto us. 

Next you are to examine the coynes current with their instrinsinsick value : 
the weight, measures, and manner of dealing used amongst them in the said towne 
and neighbouring partes ; likewise to bring an account of the names of the market 
townes there adjacent, and their distance from Bombay and from one towne to 
another; and likewise the manner and method of conveyance and transport of 
goods, whether by boats carts mules or oxen. 

I would have you keep a drey(sic) (diary) of your journey, inserting all 
matters that are remarkable in the way you passe. You must not faile to vizet 
the Governors of the country and towne you passe, behaving yourself civilly and 
very respectfully towards them, and as you see occasion you make some small 
present to them. In your discourse your prudence will prompt you as occasions 
servers to magnifie the greatness and power of his Majestys dominions and of the 
English nation, the honour justice and greate wisdome, together with the strength 
of the Honble. Company and the good neighbourhood and friendship (that is 
held with all nations at the Island Bombay). Yow must not owne that you are 
sent by me or my Council, but that you travail on your owne affaires, intending 
to beginn a trade into those parts on your owne account: but when you see the 
Governors of Juneer you may aske whether the English may settle a factory in 
those parts, and what dutys and customes they are to pay, and if you can procure 
a letter from the Governor, (or) some of his chiefe men about him, to the Governor 
of Bombay in order to invite him to send Englishmen to settle factorys in his 
Government, which will be very acceptable to us. You must keep an exact account 
of your charges going and coming, and if you heare amy news you must not [aile 
to advise by all conveighances and by Cossits hired on purpose, touching that 
motion of Mogull and Sevagees arms and what successe of their warr are. More 
I remember not, but only to tell you that the designe of this journey is only dis- 
covery of trade, wherein you are to employ all your ingenuety. Bombay Primo 
May 1673. (Endorsed). 

Mr. Thomas Nicolls. 

Dated Primo May 1673. 

Copy No. 24,7248 

4. The English therefore were trying to be on a " fair understanding " 
wiih Shivaji :— 

The following extracts will show this clearly :— 

(a) “Now we are mentioning of Sevagee wee think it very adviceable that 
you keep a faire correspondence as will all Princes in India, so with him being 
now in power, (and this you may lawfully doe from Bombay), but we would not 
have you correspond with him from Suratt, least it may be accompted to hold 
intelligence with an enemy, and so may redound to our prejudices," 

(b) "Here is now lying off this bay, a fleet from Swratt of about 20 sail 
bound for relief of Danda (Raja)pore. They desire freedom to enter into this har- 








13a. Original corres spond — 13a. Original correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3784, dated Bombay 1 May 1673. 
14, Letter Book, Vol. 4, p. 426, dated 22 Feb. 1671. а 
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bour, and from our shores to infest Sevagees Country, which we theught mot reason 
Nor policy to grants." 

(c) “There are at present riding in the bay about 36 sail small and great 
longing to the Suratt fleet, which assisted (" Siddie" in O. C. 3734) of Danda 
Rajapore against Sevagee, of whose success we formerlly advised you. The Com- 
mander whereof doth exceedingly court your President to join with in the War 
against Sevagee promising great matters, here is also an envoy come from Sevagee 
himself, in some state and he on the other side courts your President to assist him 
against the Mogul, promising much on his part. Your President keeps fair with 
both, and trusts in God to procure reputation and advancement (" advantage " 
in O.C: 3734) to your island from them both. (Orme Vol. 114, Sect. 2, p. 7)1*, 

(d) "On the 24th December here arrived in this Bay about 36 Surat 
Vessels which helped the Sidy of Danda Rajapore against Sevagee promising great 
matters and on the contrary here is an Envoy from Sevagee himself who 
courts your President to assist him against the Mogull he promising likewise great 
rewards. Your President keeps fair with both and trusts in God to procure reputa- 
tion and advantage from both sides!*," 

(e) " OmpERED That (in regard wee are in a fair way of composing our differ- 
ence with Sevagee agreeable to our demands, and there being now with him Naran- 
sinay treating thereupon, the Revenge frygatt if she meetes with any of Sevagee 
vessels belonging to Rajapore, she treates them civilly and not offer in the least to 
make prize of them!*." 

(f). " We desire you also to take notice, that Sevagee med and affronted 
at our favouring the Siddy, and hath sent the President a massage that we must 
mot except peace with him if we assist the Siddy or permitt his vessells to winter 
here, and in truth it will be so great a prejudice to this Island that we have deter- 
mined not to admitt them, and therefore we have already prepared you before hand 
to answer what demands the Governor of Surat may propose unto you concerning 
that affair and we hope our moderate proceeding with the said Siddy here and your 
prudent application at Surat, will qualify any displeasure the King of the Governor 
of Suratt may take against us, for not admitting the Siddy's fleet to winter here, 
notwithstanding Naran Sinay in his letter deth write that there is little hopes of 
procunng a peace between Sevagee and Siddy, yet the President doth not des- 
pair a happy effect thereof by these solid reasons which he will communicate by 
Mr. Oxendon for the mutual advantage of both parties."1? 

(g) “We do by no means approve of your proceedings in not going to give 
Sevagee’s General a visit when he came to Carwar, and we are of an opinion it will 
be resented. We would have you carry yourselves very civilly and courteously to 
all Sevagee's Generals and ministers of State, for in all likelihood he will make 
himself master of all these places, and then it will be our interest to gain their 
favour. You may must govern yourselves with prudence тй 


Therefore, the English tried to make a treaty with Shivaji, of which 
an account has already been given. 

9. But the English were ready to use arms against Shivaji if the occasion 
teguired it :— 
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The English) had very early realised that their trade could not prospe 
unless the natives could realise that they were strong enough to protect them- 
selves and their trade. This is clear from this following extract :— 

(e) “The times doe grow soe dangerous and uncertaine here in these parts 
by reason of the Prince of Orungabauds joyning with Sevagee against the Mogull 
and the miserable ruin which Sevagees army hath made in all these adjacent townes 
by fire, sword and plunder that wee feare the trade will not recovered againe in 
some yeares, most eminent merchants publiquely declaring their resolutions to leave 
the towne and convey their estates to other places more secure. They talke of 
Bombay expressing their firme intentions to settle there, which wee much en- 
courage them to. Had the Company bin pleased to send any considerable strength 
of men with these ships, it would have bin a greate encouragement to transport 
their familys thither, but soe long as they see us soe weakly mannd, they cannot 
reasonably thinke themselves more secure there then in other places. = 

(b) “ Yesterday by a letter from the Deputy Governor and Councell at Bom- 
bay wee are advised that Sevagy is making great preparations both by sea and land, 
having, as tis credibly reported a fleet of 160 sayle of vessells, small and great, and 
an army of Inca: (sic), 30,000 men by land, but his intended deseigne is unknowne. 
Nevertheless, our friends af Bombay are prudently jealous least he make an attempt 
on them, and therefore desire to have a recrute of powder sent, as allso the 26 menn 
which came up with the Cairo, of which having duly considered wee....do resolve 
to send downe the hoigh DrsPATCH with 200 Mds. of Powder. .. . And in consideration 
that wee cannot returne them their 25 souldiers, of whome in these perilous times 
there is a necessity to guard the Companyes treasure that is a coyning at Surratt, 
we conclude it necessary to enorder the Deputy Governor and Councell to list so 
many menn for the present juncture of affaires as they shall think fitt, provided 
they disband them againe when the danger is over, 33 

But the following extracts are more definite in their intentions :— 


(a) "We have thought good to send Voggee cur broker, with a letter to 
Sevagee to demand what damages his army has to tha Company's Estate in 
Hubeley, which if he does not immediately grant and give us some security that 
we may be free from such disturbances hereafter, we judge it will be in vain to 
dally any longer with him, but must take some smart coarse to revenge the wrongs 
we have received and to do the Company and Nation right." 

(b) “If in case Sevagee does not give us satisfaction touching the injury 
done us, we shall then with you conclude it necessary to revenge ourselves." 

(c) “ORDERED That the Revenge fraygatt doe fall downe and lye afloate 
21 the mouth of the harbour of Mazgaon to secure the Company's and Mogull's 
vessells there and that some small boats be kept on floate to be ready on all 
«ccations to secure them." 2^ 

At last, in connection with the Underi-Khanderi (Henry-Kendry) affair, 
the English did take up arms against Shivaji. This affair, as we shall see, 
was harmful to both and both wanted peace on honourable terms. There- 
fore, Shivaji welcomed terms when they were offered. But, it made clear 
to all that in the water the Indians were no match for the English-men. The 


21. ADR Correspondence, Vol. 31, No. 3496, dated Swally Marine, 14th 
Oct. 1670, (Surat to Carwar) N 
22. F. R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 112, dated 24th Nov. 1670. 
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latter have however always been prudent men and they were finding out 
when to bow down and when to strike. ; 

6. “Prudence requires us not іо make the breach wider"—In these 
words, one phase of their policy can be summed up. 

“The towne being allarmd by Sevagees forces, and gates shutt up by order 
of the Governour, the Moody was ordered to gett in a readines Provisions of Biskett, 
Butter, Rice, Doll, &ca. for 1 month and maund of powder to be sent on board 
the Recovery at Umra, with order, (by consent of the part owners) to hale her of 
the ground that she may ride affloat for our security in case wee should be driven 
to leave house... ."24 


That they have acted prudently can be seen from the following ex- 
tracts :— 


(a) "Letters being received yesterday from y and read in Councell 
-.-- Touching the prohibition which Sevagy hath enorder'd for cutting of fire wood 
in the Islands by the maine that the Deputy Governour and Councell be ordered! 
not to offerr any thing of force to Sevagys people for procury of sayd wood, but 
that they write a civill letter to the Governour of Cull (i) an Bundy to complaine 
of the said prohibition."** 

(6) “We shall only advice that in these weighty affairs you act with pru- 
dence and moderation, "2* 

(c) "On the 24th December here arrived in this Bay about 36 Surrat Vessels 
which helped the Sidy of Danda Rajapore against Sevagee the Commanders where- 
of both court President to assist them against Sevagee promising great matters and 
on the contrary here is an Envoye from Sevagee himself who courts your Presi 
dent to assist him against the Mogull he Promising likewise great rewards. 
Your President keepes fair with both and trusts in God to procure reputation and 

In the following, " prudence" has become “ cunningness " :— 

“To this you must answer that as to matter of engaging with or assisting him 
in his warrs, he cannot with reason expect it from us, who are merchants and have 
a great estate of the Honble. Company's and a vast trade in all his diminions 
but you may give him this assurance in generall that when a firme peace is esta- 
blished concluded with him he need not want anything that England affords, and 
in this you must be carefull that you doe not. positively promise mor positively deney 
him anything but onely in generall tearmes you may promise him the same advan- 
tages with the Mogull and other Princes with whome wee traffique enjoy from us."20 

(b) "....but we would not positively have them promise him those Granadoes, 
Morter piesces and ammunition fe desires, nor absolutely deny him, in regard wee 
doe not think itt convenient to help him against Danda Rajapore, which place, if it 
were in his possession, would proove a great annoyance to the port of Bombay ; and 
on other side, our denyall is not consistent at present with our interest, in respect 
wee believe the keeping in suspence will bring him to a speedier conclusion of the 
treaty, hopeing thereby,to be furnished with thos things he desires: therefore they 
must use such arguments as may perswade him to come to a speedy accomodation 
with us, which (is) the cheife intent of our sending them over... 





25. Ibid. Vol. 6, p. 156, dated the 7th October 1673. 

27. Е. Е. Surat, Vol 3, р. : 98, dated 28 October 1670. 

8. Surat to Bombay, Original Correspondence. Vol. 31, No, 3505, dated Swally 
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Wee had almost forgott to advise that a convenient present be sent to Sevagy 
by Mr. Ustick and also he sett out in a handsome equepage befitting the Com 
panies Honour, which wee leave you to performe as you shall see fitting. "5! 


A very deep prudence can be read in the following :— 


By land they (the Portuguese) are our bucler against the invasions of the 
Mogull, or Sevagee, and we theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee should 
attempt to besiege them by land or invade any of their territories or islands, common 
prudence will persuade us to aid and protect them in order to our own defence, 
were we not obliged to (Sic? by). treaty thereunto in regard that after they have 
dispossessed the Portuguese, they will then with ease by force turn us out unless 
the islands were all under your jurisdiction and well inhabited and fortifyed by the 
English, which if they were, you need not by God's assistance fear all the forse 
(forces) of India, but till ther we declare in truth to you that it is safer for your 
island to have the Portuguses for your neighbours in all adjoining countries, then 
either the Mogull or Sevagee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them.”=* 

In the early part of 1673, Shivaji sent an envoy to the English at Bom- 
bay to settle the Rajapore affair. At this the following “ prudent” decision 
was taken :— 

" Whereupon ordered that the Treaty should be at present suspended and that 
civill letter should be wrote to Sevagee giveing him the reason why wee cannot 
as yet conclude declaring that after the noyse of Dutch Fleete is over, we would 
againe renew the Treaty. That the envoy be at his dispatch be gratified with a 
small present in regard of the trouble and charge he hath bin at in coming twice 
about this business and to keepe him our friend for the better conclusion there 
to the Company's advantage. "33 

The reason for the decision is mentioned in the extract itself 

One has to be prudent in his talk also according to the circumstances. 
Any one may learn this from the following extract :— 


“The merchants of this Island are often troubled with the renders of the 
maine who demands custome for the firewood that is brought hither; wherefore 
you may endeavour to get his Cole or order that he take noe custome here for 
such things, nor timber, for he payes noe custome for such things. But if they 
make us pay custome they expect the like from us. You may also inquire what 
customes they will take for the passage of goods through his country to the Mogull 
or Decan Country and to gett his order to the Haveldares for their passage at the 
lowest rate you can. ?4 

(b) I acquair him that when there was great hopes of a friendly acco- 
modating the old business of Rajapore and that the President had it in his thoughts 
to choose persons fitt to send there, he received letters that the Factory of Hubely 
was plundered of a very considerable estate by his people, which had broken of 
his Honours thoughts for the present of settling any factory in his countreys, and 
hath sent me to knowne from himselfe, whither this last businesse was done by his 
appointment or command, or whither he did approve of the action." 








F. R. Surai, Vol 87, p. 1, dated Swally Marine 30 Sept. 1671 
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That the English " prudence " included " dissemblanc 
from the extract :— 

(a) "Yet seeing that we fail, both in the one and the other, the president 
declares it necessary prudence to dissemble our designs for this year, and to make 
an overture of settlement for Rajapore.... "29 

(6) “As to the present condition of Sevagee whom the Gentlemen of the 
Surratt Counsell affirme to be in a sad perplexed condition by meanes of 
Ckaun coming on the other one side and Mogull Army on the other, and therefore 
they conclude him uncapable of doing any mischiefe to this Island and consequently 
there is no necessity of dissembling and keeping fair with him. To which wee 
answered that they are mistaken in their intelligence, for Sevagee is not in so ill 
a condition as they wrote him to be, he rather despiseth and bareth up himself 
manfully against all his enemyes and lately hath taken a very considerable castle 
called Sutarra in the heart of the Vizapore country, from whence a п of oxen 
are lately come to Rairee laden with rich spoyle,.... "ar 


That the English knew well where to yield can be seen from the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) " That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddie in per- 
mitting his vessells to winter att your Island, and hath exprest soe much to Narrand 
Sinay, wee have reason to believe, and doe noe less of the interest here, for when 
the Governour here, or the King's General near you there, shall come to under- 
stand (as certainly they will) this your Embassage, and a conclusion of a peace with 
the King's enemy, together with your denyall of their fleet to harbour with you, 
you must needs conclude that the Mogull will take us for none of his friends, and 
that ween must be exposed to many injuuryes if the Company does not alsoe suffer 
im their trade. But you haveing soe often manifested to us how much the good 
and well being of the Island, both for provissions and traffique, depends upon an 
accommodation with Sevajee, together with the trade that wee expect to have by 
the settlement of factoryes in his country, that rather wee shall patiently endure 
what these people may impose on us rather then declyne the interest and benefitt 
of the Company in their Island." 

(b) "We do by no means approve of your proceedings in not going to give 
Sevagee's General a visit when he came to Carwar."3» 

7. The English granted at times Shivaji's requests and demands -— 

As the English did not think " prudent " to make the breach wider ^ with 
Shivaji, they on occasions granted his requests. He generally required guns 
and ammunition for his wars against the Adilshahi and the Moghul Emperor 
[see F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, fol. 164, dated 7th April 1671; F. R. Surat, Vol. 
105, p. 194, (2nd set) dated 12th August 1671: F. R Surat, Vol. 87, p. 1, 
dated 30th Sept. 1671; Original Correspondence, Vol. 32, Mo, 3589, dated 
Sth Nov. 1671]. He realised the difficulties of the English in meeting his 
demands, for that was likely to exasperate the feelings of the Moghuls against 
them. He therefore suggested a way, that can be read in the following ex- 
tract :— 
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“If your Hour etc. approve of sparing Sevagee 3 or 4 great guns he says he 
will find Portuguese that shall buy them of us as if for their own use, and soe eur 
name nol brought in question.’ «® 

And it seems that on occasions the above way was practised :— 

The two gunns formerly mentioned, the Deputy Governor hath sold to a 
firenchmen, who sold them to a fidalgo at Tannah and he sent them as wee since 
heare to Sevagy, they had them for 5 Rupees a Surrat maund and though they 
are very bad within yet with their powder and stone shott they may last a good 
ме." 

But it is clear also from the English records that they generally sold 
bad guns to the Indians :— 

Wee have perused the letter our friends at Carwarr have wrote you touching 
their landing, what goods they shall have occasion to take out of the ships at 
Merje, in case the troubles should continue at Carwar and understanding that 
place to be a quiett under the Government of the Canara Rajah and the ways 
from thence secure to Hubelly, wee are of opinion that they have done well.”** 

And on occasions they supplied some articles of war to Shivaji for 
barter :— 

“An Envoy being lately arrived from Sevagee, and bringing letters from to 
the President, wherein Sevagee writes for severall things of which he is very de- 
sireous and mighty importunate for them: but the President declared to the 
Councill that this was a matter of consideration, and they were sensible as well as 
he, how much Sevagee is indebted to the Company for goods already sold him and 
that he could not pay with ready money, but with batty, coconutts, and beetlenutts, 
by reason whereof the Company were but small gainers, and that the goods he moto 
required were iron, shott, and the two brass gunns, with a large quantity of copper, 
all which woud amount to a great summe. And the President moveing also to the 
Councill how prejudiciall it might be to the Company's interest if some of his 
requests were not graunted, he having made himselfe very poleni and in whose 
country lyes now a great part of the Company's trade; which being debated it 
was unanimously agreed that shott as many as could be spared be sold him in 
barter for batty but noe copper without ready money; and as to the brass gunns 
the President desired the gentlemen of the Council to consider thereof and give 
in their opinions next Councill day when the preceeding matters are to be taken 
into consideration againe."*" 

On the occasion of the Karnatic expedition, Shivaji requested the English 
to supply him some counter poisons to forestall any attempt on the part of 
his step-brother, Ekoji, to poison him. These articles were readily supplied 
by the English :— 


(a) “ Having this day received a message and a leiter from Sevagee Raja by 
a Bramany and two others of his people requesting some cordial? stones and counter- 
poisons, we resolved to send about the town and bought up these following parti- 
culars to be sent him, with a civill letter, by a messenger of our own, as a small 
present, togather with some such fruit as these gardens afford, and to bestow 
upon his Bramany Makadogee Pantulo three yards of broad cloth and fower veece 
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offered in his letter, considering how great a person and how much his friendship 
does allready may import the Honble. Company as he g more and more power. 
full and obvious to them especially his army continuing now at Gentu league 2 
to 5 league distance from this place and like to do so yet some time, which when 
he pleases is but a dayes march. 


List of the Medicines and its cost which are sent to Sevagee. 





fa. ca. 
Three cordiall stones weighing O1 oz. 10 dwt. 12 gr. Pa. 120. 00 
Two pedras de Budgee fower pedras de Bugia 10.00 00 
Two do. 
Соко das Ilhas 4 oz. O7 dwt. 00 gr. 4400 00 
Carangujee de pedra one fower 500 00 
Do three. 


Pagodas 60.20. 00 "ss 


(b) *I have in a good hower received the letter your Worshipp sent me 
together with ithe Maldiva coconuts, the beazar and the cordiall stones, &ca. which 
have rejoiced me, and much to hear from my messanger Mahodeger (?e) Pontula 
of your great wisedome and understanding and your good friendshipp towards all 
people which satisfyed me very much and I doe not doubt in the least but that 
your are such a person I am informed, and doe agame desire your Worshipp to 
procure from (Sic? for) me some more Maldive coconults, bazear, cordiall stones 
and some other sorts of good counter poysons which may procurable and be 
pleased to send them to me, advising me their cost allso, whereof I entreat your 
Worshipp taskrifes, which I desire you to accept of with a good will, so I shall not 
trouble your Worshipp any further at present,"45 


(to be concluded.) 





мсн а ЫШАНЫ. Ылдый. эг... 
44. F. R. Fert. St. George, Vol. 1. p. 7. (4th Set), dated the 14 May 1677. 
45. F. R. Fert. St. George, Vol. 27, p. 13, dated 25 May’ tae 0 


A STUDY OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THE SOUTH 
DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES* 
By 
K. GODA VARMA, Trivandrum. 


TRANSLITERATION 


The system of the Royal Asiatic Society is followed for transliteration, with 

the following additions :— 
1, for the back unrounded vowel with lip-spreading occurring in Tamil, 
Coorg and Tuju. 

2. £ for written e of Tuļu endings of the first person. 

З. а forthe front vowel resembling cardinal vowel No. 4 in Coorg. 

4. @ for the centralised u in the Dravidian Languages. 

5. & for the final atientuated w of Malayalam. 

6. 2 for the centralised vowel occurring before cerebrals and also found аз 
a termination of the first person in Coorg, 

7. i for the centralised i in the Dravidian Languages. 

Я а" (ог the alveolar d of Malayalam. 

9. A for the alveolar n occurring in between vowels in the South Dravidian 


languages. 
10, # for Malayalam palatalised т. 
11. r for the hard r of Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu. 
12. | for the Malayalam = (2). 
[Note that written -k-, -t- and -p- of Malayalam are voiced spirants in promun- 
elation, | 


* The following the abbreviations of books, languages, etc. used in this 
article :— 
Books. 
CALDWELL. “A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages,” 
by Dr. CALDWELL (3rd Edition, 1913). 


KITTEL. "A Grammar of the Kannada language in English,” by Dr. 

TUTTLE. “ Dravidian Developments,” by Edwin H. TUTTLE (Published 
by the Linguistic Society of America, 1950). 

BSOS. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 

Kan. Kanarese Tam. Tami]. 

M. Marathi. Tel. Telugu 

cf. confer. p. page. 

gen. genitive. sg. singular 

lw. len word. vol. volume. 
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The paper is an attempt to investigate the basic forms of the personal 
pronouns in the main South Dravidian Languages, and to explain the phone- 
tic changes brought to manifest in those basic forms in their subsequent 
developments. It is only the pronouns of the first and the second person that 
come under the purview of the following examination, since the so-called 
pronouns of the third person like Tam. eve ‘he’, aval ‘ she.” adui ‘it, ete. 
are, in reality, from their formational and semantic point of view, demon- 
stratives signifying that or this with the addition of suffixes for gender and 
number. As the earlier forms and the different stages in the course of the 
development of the personal pronouns can be successfully adduced only on a 
comparison of all the forms that have come down to us not only in the nomi- 
natives but also in the inflectional bases as well as in the personal termina 
tions of verbs, a consideration of these in their relation to the pronominal 
basic forms has also been made, as far as possible, under each language. 








FIRST PERSON 


Dr. CALDWELL considers that the long vowels of the nominatives like 
Tam. xan and yan and Tel. éiu and nériu have resulted from an emphasis 
usually associated with the nominatives of the personal pronouns in the 
Dravidian Languages? He would, therefore, assume that the inflectional bases 
like æi- and nam- are better representatives than the nominatives of the 
oldest shape of the pronouns with regard to the quantity of the vowel.* 
Between forms exhibiting a and € CALDWELL holds that a forms are the 
earlier inasmuch as there is a tendency in the Dravidian to weaken a into 
e while there is no trace of a phonetic change in the contrary direction.“ 
He further observes that nën may have been altered from yàr and that from 
very early times si may have been in use as well as yàs.^ The initial con- 
sonant y or » in yà5A and maf is interpreted by him as a means of expressing 
personality, while the final -7i, he regards, as a sign of number,’ 

TUTTLE starts with the basic forms eñ- and em- for the singular and 
plural of the Dravidian first person, and believes like CALDWELL that emphasis 
produced long vowels in the nommatives* é kept as a verb ending with 
weak or variable stress in Tamil, became, according to TUTTLE, уйй with 
main stress in Tamil and probably in Kanara. He also conjectures that the 
intial nasals in Tam. nai and Kan. nau etc. arose through the influence of 
the plural forms like mdm, ndvu, etc. <nam <“isi-em ‘you and us’, i#- 
being the basic form of the second person singular 

I consider the basic form of the Dravidian first person to be &i. CALD- 
WELL's surmise that yén is from yas, with the elongation of the included 
vowel in the nominative as a result of emphasis, is not convincing in so far 
as there is no evidence to show that the nominatives of the personal pro- 


1 WELL, 

3. CALDWELL, p. 360 4. CALDWELL, p. 369. 
5. CALDWELL, pp. 367 and 368. 6. CALDWELL, p. 370. 
7. TUTILE, p. 28. 
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nouns are used only when emphasis is intended. Even in places where the 
speaker has no special emphasis in mind, the nominative has been widely 
used just to indicate the agent. It may be mentioned that in cases other 
than the nominative, the lengthened form of the vowel is found to have 
been employed in the Dravidian dialects as in Kaikadi nasnglada ' our ', Tóda 
ümdu (inclusive), yérdu (exclusive) ‘our’, and that the nominative itself 
appears with a short included vowel in Badaga ma 'I', Iruja, and 
Toda mi ‘thou’, Iruja nats ‘we’ and Brahii men ‘we’. It will not, there- 
fore, be correct to attribute long vowels to any emphasis, especially laid on the 
nominatives as a whole. Against the views of CALDWELL and TUTTLE, it 
may also be mentioned that the lengthening of an initial short vowel for 
emphasis is nowhere to be met with in the Dravidian. On the other hand, 
we have instances of long vowels of initial syllables becoming short in com 
pounds like Tam. elupadsu ° seventy ° cl. alu, Tulu yerpa ‘ seventy" cf. уда 
‘seven,’ Tel. aruvadi ‘sixty’ cf. dru Kan. aruvaliu ‘sixty’ cf. аты. The 
possibility, therefore, is for an originally long vowel of the nominative to 
have been shortened when suffixes of the case or number were added to it. 
In such instances the inflection may be supposed to be a weakening of the 
nominative for facilitating the base to bear the weight of the case signs. 

Forms with m and 5 as Tami] nai and Malayalam id may be derived 
from an earlier yd <* ye «£i. The possibility of y, J, v and b occurring 
initially in a word exhibiting a change to a nasal, provided the word has a 
nasal in it elsewhere, has been demonstrated by me in my article on the 
Copper Plate Grant of Šri Virarághava Cakravartin? To the list of words 
quoted therein, may be added Tam. nama |w. Sk. yama-, T. Mal. nukam 
'yoke' lw. Sk. yuga- Mal. mangüram 'anchor' lw. Persian lagür, Mal. nam- 
bàli *a caste of wandering dealers in corn, lw. Sk. lambàda-, Mal. Coll 
mamma « vanna 'the calf of the leg', Mal. méndórmi ' gloriosa superba ' cf. 
Tam. véndéridri, Mal. smdü «* yandü cf. Tel. endri and Kan. endrakayi, 
Mal. nindu <* yintu ' swim' cf. Tel. 100. 

The Dravidian basic form के changed to yé& in a good number of 
languages in accordance with a tendency in them to pronounce the intial 
front vowels ë and ! with a prothetic y. There are people who go to the 
extent of even writing » before e as yelutt for Mal ejui. In MANNERS 
Tulu Dictionary all words beginning with € appear in transliteration as ye. 
It may be noted that in some of the North Indo-Aryan speeches also y 1s 
often prefixed to & and v to à occurring in the initial positions. Cf. Marathi 
(y) én& 'to come ', (y) élhé ' here' etc? The opening of ë to à in Dravidian 
is often met with in the Coll. dialect as in Tam. vandam for it. véndám cf. 
Mal. vénda, Kan. bédu ' to beg', Tel. véndu 'to pray, beg ', Tel. yalakki ' car- 
damom ' for earlier elakki, yàta ' picota” for earlier eta all indicating an origi- 
nal root vowel &, Mal. mádü 'a hillock’ for médi see ' mádum mamalayu- 
mokkeduttu’ (Ramacatitam) Cf. Tam. mygduc ‘height’, Tel. méfillu ‘to in- 

8. BSOS. 8. 959 ff. 
3RIERSON, Indian Anfiquery, August 1933, p. 143 ff. 
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crease', See also Tadbhavas like Kan. sáse and same from Sk. Sésa- and sind, 
Sale ‘cloth’ for H. M. cēlā. The opening of é to à has been observed by Tur- 
TLE also instances like yákac y&kac ka. L. V. Ramaswami AIYAR, in his 
article on the interrogative base of the Dravidian, draws attention to a number 
of Tami] words like dehu, Gru, dmas whose Telugu equivalents exhibit & instead 
of dé. He postulates in these instances an original à which, developing a 
palatal tonality, became yd and then changed to ё. Against this assumption, 
it may be said that the tendency in the Dravidian is to open an original ë 
into à under favourable conditions and not the reverse, as is evidenced from 
the Tadbhavas quoted above. It may also be observed that Sk. yà is under 
ne circumstances pronounced as yé or é in the loan words. The fact that it 
is only a short vowel that is usually influenced by the preceding consonants 
has been made clear by me in my article ' The change of a to e in the Indo- 
Aryan loan words of Malayajam."™* 

As the personal terminations are, by virtue of their position as final mem- 
bers of combined grammatical elements, likely to preserve older forms better 
than the nominatives which are used by themselves, and in view of the fact 
that forms with € in the personal terminations and the inflectional bases 
are found to exist in most of the Dravidian languages, it may reasonably 
be conjectured that the pronominal base of the Dravidian first person had é 
and not j as the included vowel. It has already been pointed out that the 
short vowel in the inflections is due to a reduction of the word when suffixes 
are added. Variations in the personal terminations have, no bt, occurred 
in the subsequent history of the separate dialects; but these will be seen, for 
the most part, to have been brought about by the loss of the final consonant, 
the shortening or weakening of the vowel and the analogical influence of one 
set of terminations on the other, 

The gradual stages of the phonetic developments observable in the basic 
form of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person are as shown below :— 

















en 
LEON E | “eC pe 
2 4 ТА 
| кесе ы ща | 
а ае ати 
? iem | 
nis d ७. गक “Жы lud 
na né js | 
пй 
| 
na 


10. TUTTLE, p. 29. 
11. Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXI, 1952, pp 5 & 25. 
12. BSOS, 8. 559-562. 
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An examination of the nominatives and the inflect bases of the first 
person in the various dialects will clearly indicate that the development of y 
before @ of é#, the opening of the front vowel and the nasal assimilation had 
all been brought to play in the Proto-Dravidian itself. In support of the 
above assumption may be quoted Telugu forms éu and méáu 'I'. Similarly 
Kurukh ëm ‘те’ апі пат ‘you and I" also presuppose the inheritance in 
that language of the phonetic changes discussed above. The appearance of 
i "I' (i of course going back to *ét cf. TUTTLE p. 39) and nasi ' we' exhibit 
ing the same developments referred to in a language like Bráhüi spoken in 
a district far removed from the main Dravidian stock, is sufficient evidence to 
point to the antiquity of the sound changes referred to. 

The nasalisation which was merely a phonetic change in the first instance 
may have helped, at a later stage, towards the development of the inclusive 
plural. The absence of the inclusive plural in Kanarese!s in spite of its posses. 
sing two sets of forms, one with nasalisation and the other without, is suffi 
cient evidence to show that both of them are plurals sprung from the same 
basic form of the first person, and have not arisen, as TUTTLE suggests, from 
a combination like * ifi-em ‘you and us.’ TUTTLE, in order to support the 
theory advanced by him, also argues that Kanarese along with languages like 
Góndi and Bráhüi had lost the special meaning of the inclusive plural and that 
the distinction between the two plurals was a basic feature of the Dravidian.“ 
Against this, it may be pointed out that in every language it is the exclusive 
plural that arises first, plural implying inclusion being a later development 
If different forms for conveying the ideas of exclusive and inclusive plurality 
had existed originally, there is no reason why the distinction between them 
which is so essential in a language should be lost after its taking hold of the 
linguistic consciousness of the people speaking the language concerned. The 
statement of R. NARASIMHACHARYA ‘I think Kannada does possess two 
forms of the plural of the pronoun of the first person just like its 
sister languages of Southern India ?* is rather indefinite and shows that he 
himself is in doubt as to whether such a distinction really exists in Kanarese 
or not 

The evolution of the existing forms of the first person in the different 
Dravidian idioms and their connection with the supposed éfi are enquired in 
the following paragraphs :— 

Tamil. Singular :—nom. nan < yar < "yin <én. yan, the earlier form 
of nd has survived in poetical Tamil. acc. efiai —ér-mi of which & was 
shortened to evi- before the acc. ending -ai and fi doubled as it occurred after 
the mainstressed short vowel e of ec The doubling of i may have taken 
place on the analogy of stem-finals in substantives. Dat. egakku formed from 
an old genitive * éfi-a with the addition of .jjy, The final 5 of é&- has not 
doubled since in the old genitives the stress was laid on the suffix -a conveying 








13. CALDWELL, p. 414. 14. TuriLE, p. 29. 
15. History o] Kannada language, p. 84. 
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the sense of possession cf. Tel má 'my' with aphaeresis of e. The ] 
of # in ehakku is perhaps due to the contact of the suffix with the | 
vowel Coll. neki <* ehekku with the change of a to e in the second 
syllable brought about by the influence of e of the preceding syllable. The 
initial unstressed ¢ has elided causing the lengthening of the vowel in the next 
syllable. gen. e&ad goes back to earlier genitive e&a with the addition of the 
neuter formative -duwe ; also. efifiudaiya «"i-udaiyg. ef also is used a 
genitive cf. efi-kulendai ‘my child’. This is analogous to compound forms 
like matputrak etc. in Sanskrit. efi in the genitive sense is never used by itself 
and this would account for the shortening of the vowel. Termination : -é 
see vand-éf ‘I came’; also rarely -efi апі -ай both of which are weakened 
from -é&fi see varuti-efi and varuv-aá ' I will come 

Plural:—Inclusive nom. nām <yém <* Yim <ёт. асс. патта 
<"лат-ої dat. namakku gen. namadw- also nam and nemmudaiya. Exclu- 
sive nom. ndrigal < yam-kal. That -kal was suffixed to the plural forms 
with final -m and not to singulars like лай, will be clear from w found іп wñgal 
<"1m-ka]. Refer second person ace. engalm. dat. engalukkiw with the develop- 
ment of ii between | and hu : also engafkus in which | is changed to a cerebral 
stop. gen. erigajudaiya ; also efigal usually in compounds cf. sg. en. yam too 
occurs as plural inclusive in poetry. acc. emmui. dat. emakku gen. emadwu and 
émmudaiya. ‘Termination : coll. óm ex, nadand-óm. The suffix -óm may have 
been formed from -om <*-om <* -em, a reduced form of &m. -om for weak- 
stressed -am is obviously due to the influence of the labial. The vowel in -om 
was lengthened through the influence of the long forms like classical m 
CALDWELL gives -em, -am, àm and -óm as the classical forms all of which 
admit of being traced to -ëm 

Malayálam. Singular :—nom. fà «yan "yit cài; also coll. aj 
«nah. acc. еййе <*ёй-е. For the shortening of @ and the length of ñ see 
Tam. eńñai ; dat. eñikků < efiakki which is still used in North Malabar, The 
change of æ to i is occasioned by the former's close contact with alveolar si. cf. 
Kan. nafiage. and nariige. ifikki (Cochin) with initial i for € is perhaps due 
to the influence of the close vowel i in the following syllable. Compare the 
change of a to i in Kurukh when a is followed by a syllable containing [76 : 
gen. efid'e* —* esfmde with the syncopation of u brought about by a shifting 
of accent and the assimilation of d to я. Termination : In modem Malayalam 
the verbs do not take personal terminations. In poetry, ancient as well as 
modern, éf with its reduced ei and -of arising out of -eń with weak stress, are 
widely employed. ex. kaivanannidunnef küttuko]vas* eütarattifi paranay- 














18, ' Krsgagathü ' edited by P. K. Narayana PILLAI, p. 1. 
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Plural :—exclusive nom. siena] < "naiiga] < *ndm-kal. й іп enne] has 
resulted from contamination with sg. Hd. Ham is reduced to ñam before -gal 
<-kal. fm for sig is a regular change in Malayilam cf. arasiniii stage ', cad 
annu 'ritual', nata ‘an unmarried Brahman girl ', cannádi compan 
from Sk. rariga-, Sk. sadaviga-, H. M. nerigd and sangati respectively ; vulgar 
Hanna with & perhaps through the influence of Яам. fidivial is sometimes con- 
tracted into #48. асс, snannale. dat. fianna]kki ; vulgar fidkki. gen fiannalude 
with its contracted form fiairiede. In ancient poetry emal- also occurs as 
the inflexional base corresponding to Tami] erigal- cf. koyilkollennalcétah 
(Unnunilisandésam). Inclusive and honorific nām <*уйт <*уёт <*ёт. 
асс. namme. dat. namukkü «-namakkü; u for a in namukkü is due to the 
influence of m and the weak stress on a. gen. nammude. Dialectal nóm for nam 
with inflextanal base nom and weak-stressed mum- is formed on the analogy of 
the dative nokki <“navakkti <namakki, coll. 6 for ava is frequently met with 
in Malayalam sce kalóra « kalavara < kalemara 'a store room of household 
utensils ', aróla «aravala ‘an evil spirit’, barüigm ‘thin state of the body" 
borrowed from Sk. perevese- and padélam <padavalam lw. from Sanskrit 
pajavala-. We get an instance in nom of a particular form of one word influ- 
encing other forms of the same word. acc. nomme. dat. nókki gen. nommade 
and nummede. Another inclusive plural is mamma] with coll питта. It 
goes back to a double plural ndm-al, where -al is dissociated from -kal and 
construed asa plural ending. « and o in the coll. forms arise from weak-stressed 
а. асс. nammaje. dat. nammalkkü. gen. nammalude sometimes contracted into 
nammade, Terminations :—poet. -ðm cf. kanddmallé taliyiliruvam kiliti 
ham. As regards the origin of -óm refer Tam. -óm 

Kanarese, Singular :—KITTEL has given 6 different forms They are 
пай, nafu, ndm, nd, ai and dm. Of these nàá and àÁ (with their variants 
пайи and ёйи) are current in modern Kanarese?? máu « уай, паз» <* 
cf. Mal. coll. aa; ai <ydi with the elision of y ; ancient äm for ai and nām 
for náá in the singular have probably originated from & and na <a and 
nan, the nasalized vowels showing fluctuations between m and m in pronuncia 
tion. cf. Tam. атой апа татат ‘tree’, kadati and kadam ‘debt’. The 
pronunciation of ' sev'm' for 'seven' obtaining in spoken English exhibits a 
similar sound change. Acc. nasa « *naá-a « *nàri-am cf. earlier naiam and 
еййат in which -am perhaps represents -¢ <-di: лаййайи <паййай(и) 








13, "One hundred and eleven days! Áttakkathaka] " edited by K. Gopala PILLAI 
p. 29. 

20. 'Nalacaritam Third Day's Kathakali,' edited by A. R. Rajaraja VARMA, 
p. 21 

21. 'Umnunilisandésam edited by A. K. PrsHARODY, p. 144 

22. KITTEL, A Grammar of Kannada Language im English, p. 76. 

23. See the table given by R. NARASIMHACHARYA, on p 86 of his book History 
ої the Kannada Language 

24. Quoted by CALDWELL, see p. 416. 
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«"naás-an(u) in which final u has developed as a prop up. Сі. пёќи : поќќа- 
ii c *nanüam-üu seems to bea form produced by the cross analogy of earlier 
паййат and later maviviaiu. dat. nanhage <nana-ge earlier genitive nana with 
Se ; also nañige cf. Mal. evikkii : KITTEL quotes naige and efiage also: narige 
«^nan-ge, e&age —efa-ge. Gen. nafifia goes back to earlier nasa; the length 
of n in nafiia may have resulted, as TUTTLE thinks, from the accidental like 
ness of genitives and accusatives. Genitives with the addition of the neuter 
formative du are also found cf. era-du, erira-du апі лайлойи, 

Termination :— -ée, -&u and -ecu. The use of the long and short forms 
and the modification of the final vowels will be found to have been associated 
with particular senses. The present and the perfect have -&e ex. müriu bari- 
yultéhe I write', nàiu barididdéte ' I have written’. -eń appears in the 
past and the second future and the negative mood ex. barideáu 'I wrote,’ 
beriyuveft ‘I shall write’, bariyesiu 'I do, did, shall not Write", while -éu." 
is met with only in the first future ex. bandeiiu "I may write’. Perhaps the 
final -e of éfie is a particle added to give the meaning of emphasis or to express 
the ‘self’ quite distinctly, and ua vocalism developing after final consonants. 
The shortening of é of -é must be attributed to the loss of stress, although 
the factors responsible for the same cannot be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Plural :—nom. ndvu <ndm-u the change of -m- to -v- ig common in 
Kanarese, cf. bevaru for bemaru ' sweat", keuneve for kanneme 'eyelid. I 





may also be noted that the tendency is found in other Dravidian languages 
also, cf, Mal. cuvappii ° redness’ for earlier cumappii see Kan. kem- ‘red’, 
Mal. cuvar for earlier cumari, Mal. cuvadii «cumadu, see Mal. cummu ' to 
bear a load ', Mal. cavari ' yak' Iw. Sk. camari ; Mal. javili ' double cloth’ 
Iw. Pk. jamala-; also pare the change of -m- to sw in Ardhamagadhi 
which in modern Indo-Aryan is represented by v. acc. namma, nammaru, 
паттаййи апі еттайќи (see the singular forms) dat. mamage and emage. 
gen. namma, emma. In Kanarese there is no distinction between the plural 
inclusive and the plural exclusive. TUTTLE infers that the distinction of the 
two plurals had existed in the Primitive Dravidian and that Kanarese has 
lost the special meaning of the inclusive plural although the compound plural 
(* i-em) is represented as a matter of form. NARASIMHACHARYA is in- 
clined to think that Kanara possesses two forms of the plural and gives am 
as the inclusive and mdm as the exclusive in the old Kannada and nāvu and 
navieguiu in the modern dialects’. Termination : -&p ( u) with its simplified 
#0 (м) апа -ёр (е) <-ém (е) ех, пари hodeyuttéve ‘we beat’, navy hode 
Juvevu °“ we shall beat’, ndvu baridevu '] may write.' 


a ——————— ÁO ————*í ОГ 


20. TUTTLE, p. 30. e 25. TUTTLE, p. 29. 
27. NARASIMHACHARYA : History of Kannada Langwage p. 84. 
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Coorg Singular :—nom. nine < yh -wg acc. паййа < * efifia in which 
final a goes back to e cf. Mal. efivie. n in neivia is perhaps due to the influence 
of the dative and the genitive. dat. ndfw <efakue With aphaeresis of. e and 
the compensatory lengthening of the vowel of the following syllable. gen. 
nada formed from earlier efia- with ga. There is also a genitive Beda which 
must have arisen out of an obsolete nom. 5 « é cà « ёп with the addition 
of the suffix de. The centralization of ё before d is frequently seen in Coorg. 
Termination : There are two different terminations used. They are (1) -i as 
in kogiipi "I give’, kulipi 'I bathe' (2) -3 as an maimu nindiyg “I stand 
namu minds ‘I stood’, nadine mippicitfs ‘I make him stand’. -f and 3 are 
probably variants of e. 

Plural : There is only one form for both exclusive and inclusive plurals in 
Coorg although TUTTLE quotes inclusive mariga and exclusive efiga2 Nom, 
пайва < *пат-ра! with the elision of final |. See undengi for earlier undengil 
cf. Mal. undengil acc. nangala — mangale. dat. nangakwe < nangalkus with 
assimilation and simplification of the long consonant. gen. nangada < nanigal 
-da. Termination : The exact nature of the termination could not be identi: 
fied for there has been much simplification and unification cf. sdutatut ' we, 
he, she, it or they took 

Tulu. Singular :—nom. gígy (Bráhman's dialect) « é, and ygímu (folk 
dialect) <yai. It may be noted that both the retention of the earlier ё апо 
its opening to à are found in Tuju. ace. efenim. The usual accusative ending 
js -mu or ми сЁ. аттаи асс. of amma ' mother ', gurufiie асс. оѓ рити ‘а 
priest' a in efggfnu 18 perhaps due to the accusative having been formed from 
the genitive. Instances of the dative and the accusative being formed by 
adding suffixes to the genitive ending could be met with in Telugu also.** Cf. 
biddalaku (dat.) biddaleriu (acc.) formed from biddala genitive of biddalu 
‘a child’ dat. esky, gen. ei. In addition to efa there is also a genitive 
efto —* efiriau probably borrowed, as TUTTLE infers, from Kan. efifiadu with 
the opening of -a- between vowels. Termination: g —"& «—*em «£m. ex. 
malpuv- e ' I make; majt- ¢ ‘I made," malp- ¢ ‘I will make.’ Though the 
first person singular and the third person masculine are spelt alike in all tenses, 
they are pronounced differently, the former as ғ апа the latter like e in men.™ 

Plural :—exclusive nom. ernkulu —* ém-kaju with the attraction of a to и. 
acc. enkulefnu —* enkula-nu;, with the change of a to e by the side oí | cf. 
balapusi and bajepurni 'to grow '. In Malayalam a following | shows very 
often colloquial e as walare and vajere ‘very much’ cf. also emphatic vajére 
enbula-mu will be thus seen to have been formed from earlier genitive erikula 
written now as evikuje but pronounced eénku[a. dat. enkwegu < enkula -guu 
gen. enkuje < enkul-a. TUTTLE supposes that the plural genitive ending -ë 
is perhaps derived from -e < -ai similar to the genitive ending -ai in Kui as 





28. TUTTLE, p. 32 
29. See A progressive Grammar of the Telugu language by ARDEN, pp. 50-51. 
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nai ‘my (beside nà) and mui (besides mà) 'our'. 1 think the ending -e 
of Tulu is better explained as arising out of the influence of the cerebral 
| on an original a in the manner discussed above. The plural genitive in 
Malayalam may also have helped towards the pronunciation of earlier @ as 
е. In colloquial Malayilam plural genitives like Яайлаје ‘ our’, ninale 
‘your’, avare ' theirs' are largely used. Cf. fiarnale vidü ‘ our house," naykkale 
vali ‘the tales of dogs.’ Perhaps it was an original Warnnel-a that became 
nannale not only through the tendency to pronounce a occurring by the side 
of f as e, but also through contamination with the contracted form nannage 
<йайлај-ијаі, udai meaning possession, affixed to Aminal instead of usual 
"प. In Tamil also we find udei affixed to the nouns and pronouns with the 
difference that a is further added to wai so as to form a double possessive. 
Cf. Tam. efvmdaiya. The rrence of such a change in Malayájam in 
the genitive plurals only, unlike in Kui which has a common “ai both for the 
singular and the plural, and the geographical proximity of Tulu and Malaya- 
lam go to support the above assumption. The genitive also occurs as eriku- 
lena and eikuleio. The first is from eikule with the addition -rau <H 
generalized from former n- stems and au corresponding to Kanarese adu 
“that. The first form shows the disappearance of w in the final position 
while the second manifests the contraction of au to o. Inclusive nama probably 
borrowed from Mal. namma] with simplification of the double consonant. acc. 
namahu see ekaina. dat. naku, gen. nama <* nām-a, with shortening of 
the base vowel before -a, was developed like eńa earlier than the principle of 
doubling ;53 also namme <* nammau <*nammadu. Termination: -a ex. 
énkulw иррита “we are’ That there has been a movement towards simpli- 
fication of the terminations in Tuju like in Coorg, is evidenced from the same 
forms for first person plural, second person singular and third person neuter 
plural. Cf. tite “we have seen, thou hast seen and they (neuter) have seen.” 
It is impossible to identify the history of this -a. 

Telugu. Singular :—nom. né&iu «*yéfi-u : also ne^ c'né «nen ; classi- 
cal éfm «2, and £5 —*? «*£4. acc, nannu. —*efa-á (u). fu is added to 
genitives to form accusatives cf. biddala ' of children ' and acc. biddalaáu. As 
in the genitive and in the dative, the first syllable is'weak-stressed as a result 
of which it elides elongating the next one, the length in this case consisting 
in the doubling of the suffix -n. Final u is a later addition. dat. māku 
<" enakku with aphaeresis of e and the lengthening of the following vowel 
cf. Tel. da for earlier eda ‘left’, Tam. Asking < ohakkw < uhakkww ‘to thee." 
gen. efia, Termination : -drin and its reduced -avin ex. nénukottdiu ‘1 strike,” 
of & of éfiu 10 6 in -éfiu is probably brought about by the influence of the 
third person masculine -ddu. It can be seen that in Telugu the third person 
shows its influence in the second person also. Cf. meu koltutanu ° I strike,’ 





32. See TUTTLE, p. 35, a3, TUTTLE p. 2 
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nivu kottutévu ‘thou strikest, vadu kof{utddu ‘he strikes’ In the past tense 
there are two forms, one with a long vowel and the other with a short vowel. 
ex. nénu kotti-ti-dfiu and néfiu kot{i-t-ini. [Note :—In ko]li-ü-üf/u  -f5n- is 
usually explained as euphonic analogous to 5 in Tami| padisaás 'he sang' 
ete. CALDWELL observes :—" Whatever be the origin of this 5, it cannot be 
doubted that its use in Tamil is at present wholly euphonic ; and this state- 
ment applies also to the use of the same # in the preterite relative participle 
of Telugu." I should think that it is only a phonetic development of an 
original -y- coming as a glide between -i of kolti and ā of ñu, the nasalisa- 
tion being called forth by the influence of # of ~ériu. The past tense for the 
same verb in Malayalam is kotti for all persons and all numbers and the past 
relative participle is koffi (y) a in spoken Malayalam. When we compare 
this with the present relative participle koffunn-a, the fact that у is a glide 
sound will be quite clear. CALDWELL'S view that Dravidian tenses are formed 
from participal forms of the verb’ needs careful consideration. Participles 
like Mal. kotjunna (present) and kotfiya (past) are obviously made from 
a present stem kof[und- and a past stem kotti- with the addition of -a, an 
adjectival suffix. Cf. vella ‘white’ from vek, nalla 'good' from nal-. To 
say the finite verbs as Tamil padiiai, Kan. madidanu ‘he did" are nouns 
of agency formed from relative participles by adding terminations will not 
be correct, in so far as püdira-- @fi could never give a long a in combination 
according to the Dravidian rules of Sandhi. Cf. Mal. vanna+ da] = vennayal 
but never ranndl. In such instances the development of a glide sound is in- 
evitable in the Dravidian. Even in words like Mal, koffurtnavan “he who is 
beating’ and koffiyaveri ‘he who beat’, it will be easily perceived that the 
components are the present koffund- and the past kotti, with the third person 
pronoun avafi. ] do not see any reason why koitunnavas should be ex- 
plained as koflunna a relative participle and evan. -1-, therefore, in forms 
like Tel. £otti(n)@inu is only a nasal that has come in the place of an original 
glide -y- by reason of its being influenced by the nasal in the following syl- 
lable, It is evidently a wrong analysis of words like Tam. kotfifiavert as 
kolliña and aver that has been responsible for the participles in -iic as Tam 
kotlifia, Tel. koftisia etc. which were perhaps originally koftiya. An incorrect 
analysis in the speaker's mind, must have, in this way, led to the analogical 
extension of fa forms in participles, so much so that ya forms were completely 
lost in Telugu and colloquial Tamil. CALDWELL is however Tight when he 
says that -iya in adjectives like Tam. panniya is compounded of i, a sign 
of the preterite sense and a, the sign of the relative participle with the addi- 
tion of y inserted euphonically^* It may be noted that in classical Tamil as 
in colloquial Malayalam -iya is the sign of the preterite relative participle of 
ordinary verbs]  koftitiüi is perhaps earlier kotti-t-anu. a of Бо[{йайи 1п- 
fluenced by i probably became i, and this in its turn modified mu into mi 
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Similarly in the indefinite tense Telugu shows in the first person kofludufiu 
<*koltudanu (aru simplified from éfiu) u of ud has assimilated the a of 

Plural :—Exclusive nom. лёты <*nému <*yému with m for initial n 
on account of its being influenced by the final m cf. Tel. mancipimu ‘a 
venomous snake’ by the side of maficu ‘poison’, It is not necessary to 
assume, as TUTTLE has done, that m in mému came from *ndm (w) which 
was perhaps also a partial source of the added n- оѓ пёйи in accord with 
Kanara and Tamil developments. SuRBBIAH has quoted also a form nëm 
found in the Telugu Bharatam ; classical imi < ém-. acc. татти < *тайќи 
< *ета-й(ы) ѕее sg. naiifiu. mm for fiji in mammu is perhaps the result of 
its being influenced by the nom. mému: mammuriu is a double accusative 
with the suffix Jiu added to mammu:; mammulaáu is perhaps formed írom 
mammu with |, a suffix of the nom. plural of the substantives. dat. māku 
<" emakku. gen. mā <*ema. Inclusive nom. moony. TUTTLE derives 
тайати from *mańām(u) going back to *nāmu. He observes that in early 
Telugu, stress displacement was common and changed nama to maid. The 
change of nama to mad with a sound displacement accompanying stress 
displacement as in erélu <*veralu <viral = Tam. viral ‘finger’ producec 
according to him, a general stem mea I agree with SuBBIAH* that 
manamu is very likely to have arisen out of a confusion of the two forms 
memu and nému —meüemu —mafáamu. acc. mafaku in which maria- of the 
nominative has been considered as the base: meñalañu is perhaps formed 
from maria- of mafiamu with | as in mammulanu. dat. manaku. gen. maa. 
Termination : Present and future -mu ех. koniamu 'I buy or I shall buy '; 
past. -àmu and amu ex. konn-àmu and konlimi 'I bought’; in konfimi -imi 
goes back to -ammu ; indefinite -amu cf. kond-umu «c * kond-amu. 














SECOND PERSON 


With regard to the pronoun of the second person singular CALDWELL 
considers the vowel 7 as the Teal pronominal bases The oldest shape of the 
vowel is put down by him as i** which perhaps, he believes, must have 
lengthened in the nominatives as a result of emphasis. The final # of forms 
like Kanarese classical mié is left out of consideration by him since it is 
merely a sign of the singular number.*^ Concerning the initial n of forms like 
Tami] and Malayajam ni, CALDWELL’s view is that it did not belong to the 
root, but is identical with the intial » of mà and that whatever the origin 
of one may be, the origin of the other must be the same. He also observes 
that if the initial » of mai did not belong to the root, but was a product of 
nasalisation, the initial n of nif cannot safely be regarded as radical. 
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TUTTLE assumes *is as the basic form of the second person singular and 
says that emphasis produced *is in the nominative. “is changed to i in 
Kanara. Tamil, etc. The genitive is-a became ia and then ia under the 
influence of ena. He further constructs “isir as the plural and believes that 
another plural “im was formed in most of the Dravidian tongues parallel 
with im. " The slight sonority of the sound i let weak "ina become 
‘na and with re-stressing nd, a form kept in Brihii. The influence of na 
or nd changed "ira to nica, "i to ni and im to nim in Kanara, Tamil and the 
Northernmost tongues." Im Preliterary Kanara the influence of @f of 
*yéf changed ni to nit.*® 

CALDWELL's theory that the initial m of mi is identical with the initial 
n of nā borders very near the truth, although the reasons advanced by him to 
explain the intervening steps between "i the basic form assumed by him and 
ni fall short of scientific precision and definiteness. With regard to the initial 
n of the first person singular néf, CALDWELL observes that it has, perhaps, 
come in the place of y of older yay in accordance with a tendency in the 
Dravidian dialects specially in Tamil and Malayalam to convert y into m.'* 
It may be noted that it is not all y that changes to п. CALDWELL has [ailed 
to adduce the conditions under which the change takes place*? and his theory 
is defective mainly on that score. Moreover in the second person singular, 
there is mo scope for even such an unconditioned change as indicated by 
CALDWELL, that is, the change of y to s in so far as CALDWELL himself has 
observed that no claim can be set up on behalf of yi as a pronoun of the 
second person to correspond with the ydri of the first person." TUTTLE'S 
explanation, although ingenious in its own way, must be said to be built upon 
a too liberal interpretation of the mutual influence of forms. I would rather 
agree with CALDWELL that the: personal basic form has exhibited pho- 
netic developments similar to those of the first person. The absence of n in the 
nominative singular like Kui ifs, Gondi immd, Tulu i together with the 
appearance of terminations like Kurukh -i (feminine), Kui -f, Kan. -f and 
-i, Gondi -i and Toda -i goes to indicate that the primitive Dravidian form 
was perhaps if. It has been pointed out before that # and I invariably deve- 
loped y in actual [ nciation in most of the Dravidian languages. y in 
yir, when influenced by the nasal in the word would become miñ. As regards 
the second person plural, it may be observed that in addition to the normal 
nim corresponding to nam, there must have arisen even from very early times 
ir represented in verbal endings like Tam. -#r and Kan. -ir, iri and iri. 
That imt was once used as one of the signs of the second person plural is 
evidenced by the imperatives as kémmift ' hear ye' given by Tami) grammari- 
ans. In colloquial Malayalam also, forms like iikki ‘sit ye', nikkin 
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“stand ye’ are widely prevalent. -i6 in the instances quoted undoubtedly goes 
back to *-im. CALDWELL has drawn attention to the fact that the m has a 
tendency to change into » and that the use of a final m as a sign of the 
plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that of m5 I am inclined 
to think that -um also which appears in the second person plural of the im- 
perative of Tamil verbs in colloquial dialect bears an identical origin. Verbs 
like kél-um ‘hear ye’ must have been originally kel-im where im is weakened 
im with the change of i to u called into being by the following m. 

Tamil Singular :—nom, ni <‘* nl < hii < <. асс. ийй 
<*a < “i-ai ; for the shortening of the initial vowel and the doubling of 
f see first person singular efiviai. TUTTLE would explain u in uyiiai etc. as the 
influence of the genitive uvia an expanded form of *na <weak-stresser ina, 
with initial ws taken from the end of preceding words I think this w 
must have first manifested itself in the plural forms like *ima where the weak- 
stressed i by the side of m may have been labialized and then u may have 
been extended by analogy to the singular forms as well. Чаї. ийаЁЁш ; coll. 
идеш < “ohokkw. gen. nhad witiudaiya In poetical Tami] acc. nirna:, 
dat, ninakkiu and gen. nisi occur. The initial n in the above instances is obvi- 
ously due to the influence of the nominative. Termination - -Gy ex. 
kodükkir-ày ‘thou givest’, kodiitt-dy ‘thou givest' kodiippa-ay ‘thou 
wilt give.’ -dy’ probably is derived from earlier Zi in which the 
idea denoting person is conveyed by the second element i <"i <if. à ol 
-@y is to be explained as an analogical extension of the vocalism of the third 
person. That there was some confusion between the termination of the second 
and the third person singulars in some of the Dravidian tongues, will be evi- 
denced from the same forms employed both in the second and the third per- 
sons as in poet. Mal. ni ceyd-di ‘thou did’ and aves ceyd-an ‘he did," ni 
connan ‘thou said’ and everi connai ‘he said’ etc. The possibility of the 
vowels 1 forming second members of diphthongs becoming y has been demon- 
strated by philologists.^* 

Plural :—wningal is actually a double plural going back to nim-gal, urigal- 
is the general stem which is inflected like eriga] Although im and nim have no 
i adent existence as nominative plurals, inflexional bases in im- and nim- 
are employed in Tami] cf. acc. ummai and nummai. dat. umakku and 
numakku gen. um, num and umadm and numadw, It may be noticed that 
num < “nim- occurs mainly in poetical Tamil. A honorific plural nomina 
tive sir has also been formed.. TUTTLE considers um- and num- as the general 
stems of mir.’ But I think the above general stems are better connected with 
“im than mir. Termination: Early -im > -im > cif cf Imperatives like 
künm-iá ' see ye' ; also -um < -im ex. kél-um ‘hear ye’. In modem Tamil a 
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double plural suffix -irga! is added to denote plurality of the second person 
ex. vondirgal ‘you have come’, tivigugirirgal ' you sleep’ etc. 

Malayalam : Singular :—nom. ni < ‘nl < “nif < “yin c *in. acc. nisifie 
c*nmiüüoi <‘nii-ci. dat. niñakkū. gen. wihd'e cf. first person singular ehd'e 
The general stem of the second person both in the singular and the plural 
shows in Malayalam, unlike in Tamil, the nasalised form of the pronominal 
base. The reflexive téfi is widely used instead of mi in common speech 
targa] < tám-ga] as an honorific plural like English ' you ', is also current. 
Termination : No termination in spoken Malayalam. In ancient poetry -ay 
before vowels and -ë before consonants is used. ex. pokunnayd ° dost thou 
go' colluvā ñi ‘thou wilt say '. Instances of the termination of the third per- 
son singular being employed for the second person, are also frequent. ex. ni 
ceydan, ‘thou didst’ ni connari ' thou didst say " «é@ is -dy with the elision of 
the final y. For the possible origin of -dy see Tam. -ay. 

Plural :-—nom. niññal < “*nim-gal; also coll. ntmmal < “nim-a/. Both 


ninñal and nimmal are inflected like first person plural flannel. Termination : 
ir in ancient poetry. ex. kondiró ‘did you receive’. 
Kanarese. Singular :—nom. mifu «mi; also nin and mi асс. miima, 


пійќаќи and niffücáüíu exhibit the same phonetic developments as the first 
person singular forms. dat. miviege and тїрє. gen niña, nifmieady and 
ni&adu. Termination : Colloquial Kanarese has -i, i and -e while classical 
Kanarese has -ay. ex. madid-i 'you made', maádutt-i ' you make' barty-e 
‘thou shalt not write.’ According to KITTEL -i, -e and -e are connected 
with the i bf the pronoun of the second person. -ei may be said to exhibit 
the influence of the third personal endings with short @ as barid-ariu 'he 
wrote’, maddid-miu “he did’ etc. 

Plural : nom. nivu <rim-u cf. classical nim acc. nimema, nimmaru and 
nimmatiiu. dat. nimage. gen. nimma, nimmadu and nimadu. Termination : 
-ir, ir and -ar ex. müdid -ir(i) 'you made', mádutt-ir(i) ' you make ', mád- 
ar-i'you do not make." -ar in mádari is likely to be the result of the contami- 
nation of the second person with the third person. The final -1 perhaps arose 
through vowel-harmony. cf. barid-aru ' they wrote' but barid-iri ' you wrote ‘i 
which goes to prove that in the second person plurals also the final vowels of 
verbs were originally -u. 

Coorg. Singular:—nom. pna < “yi < "in. acc. narifia. dat. sifu 
<*jhikkue <" ihakkwe, With aphaeresis of initial ; and the lengthe ing of the 
vowel in the followng syllable. a of *ifakkw became i under the influence 
of the initial i gen. nida <“inide <“ifiada. The forms niritiade and nihakw 
quoted by TUTTLE*" for the genitive and dative are not in vogue at present. I 
do not agree with TUTTLE that the genitive ending -gde has for its basis avaga 
<*avalda and the ordinary plural ending -a <*-a], gen. -ada <ejda™ Tam 
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inclined to believe that -da has its origin in the Tami] and ancient Malayalam 
udai. cf. modern Mal. ude and -de as in avalude ‘her’ efd’e < "ейде. 
Termination : -i although the verbs usually end in -iya a5 niimu kodüliya ' thou 
hast given’, adütaviya ‘thou hast taken’ etc. The final a seems to be a later 
addition formed on the analogy of verbs in the present tense having natural a 
in the end cf. ave ddiipa ' she will take' where ?düpa perhaps represents ori- 
па! дайра. 

Plural :—nom. niriga <“nirigal <“mim-kal <*yim-kal, The loss of nasale 
and liquids occurring in the final position is regular in Coorg. Cf. kalld 
< *kajlan, ‘thief’, ave < *aval ‘she’. acc. nitigal. dat. ningakw < “ningalkwe 
gen. mingada. Termination : नो ex. limb-ira ‘you eat’, pépira ° you go’, 
Iind-trd ' you ate ' etc. 

Tulu. Singular :—nom. i « *! — *i&. acc. nihahu. dat. nikkw. Corres. 
ропйїпё ї0 елшщ — *et-Ruu of the first person we should expect ninku. TUTTLE 
thinks that the Tulu dative »jpfy, corresponds to Géndi nib, Tel. niku with- 
out the long vowel that these have taken from the genitive ni, and implies a 
form *ni as the genitive in early Tulu. He further suggests that *né may be 
the older form оѓ Туи ежа." I should think that ikhus instead of sink has 
arisen through the influence of the plural nikulegiu. gen. nitaina, If originally 
a plural is used in the singular to denote respect. It Паз асс, jrefue, dat, iregus 
and gen. ire. Termination : -a ex. maltida ‘thou hast made’. malta * thou 
makest ' etc. -a perhaps represents earlier -ay cf. Tam. -ày. 

Plural :—nom, nikuju shows that Tulu had earlier nir-ku]lu a double 
plural with a corresponding honorific mir and a singular nif. Primitive South 
Dravidian ii may have exhibited both the developments i < *1 € "in and nisi 
<"yin <in of which ivi was perhaps lost in the nominative singular, It may 
be noticed that Tulu shows no trace of *im but has developed only the -r 
plurals îr and nfr, of which îr only has survived as honorific plural. The double 
plural mir-kulh perhaps indicates that mir too had an honorific significance 
like the plural ending -yp added to the form of the verb in the singular. ex. 

Telugu. Singular :—nom. nivu <ni with the addition of u and the glide 
sound v which develops in between ; CALDWELL observes that ni, the crude 
form, is also used. The accusative, the dative and the genitive forms go to 
prove that a nominative रग was also known in Telugu. CALDWELL mentions 
iv also as occurring in the higher dialects of Telugu from an obsolete nomi- 
native i identical with the form obtaining in Tult.** acc. nifi < "iia (u) 
formed like the first person only with the difference that @ in ifiafiu is made i 
through vowel harmony. dat. miku < "iñikuy <“itakku, реп. ni < ii <ifid. 
Termination : -dvu in which the final -pu alone is the sign of second person, 
the ending being only the last syllable of the nom. mitt or ipu. The initial à is 
perhaps due to the influence of the third person cf. vàdu ufifiádu ° he is’. 
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Plural :—nom. miru c*iru influenced by the m forms of the dative and 
the genitive ; also miralu < mir(al)u, in which -al is taken from the ordinary 
inflexion of substantives ending in a. cf. plural -el generalised from -kaļ in 
Malayalam. acc. mimmu <“imi-ri(u) <“ime-ri(u) influenced by the first 
person plural form татти ; also onimmuriu which is formed like mammuriu 
dat. miku <*imiku < *imakku. gen. mi < *imi —ima. Termination : -aru 
and -aru, the latter appearing as -iri and uri if preceded in the next syllable 
by i and w respectively. ex. miru koffutuiidru ‘you are striking’. In miru 
Kolfitiri etc, -iri obviously is a phonetic development of -eru > "іты > -iri by 
assimilation. s of the previous syllable similarly changes @ of -aru, which is 
of course reduced -aru, to u. ex, Roffud-wru ‘you struck.” Forms with long & 
will be seen to have arisen through confusion with the third person as in 
Tamil and Malayalam. cf. vdru unndru ‘they are’, vdru koffifidru * they 


Conclusion. 


On a comparison of the existing forms of the pronouns of the first and 
second persons in their nominatives, inflexions and terminations of the various 
Dravidian dialects, the following conclusions are adduced :— 

l. & and if (sg.) and ém and im (pl) are the basic forms of the 
pronouns of the first and second persons in the primitive South Dravidian 

2. @ in forms like Tam. nan, Кап. пайи, Mal. fidfi, etc. is explained 
as due to a tendency in the Dravidian to open an original é to @ under fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

5. The initial nasals in Tam. nas, Mal. rar, Tel. né&u and Tam. ri, Tel. 
ni, Tel. nivw etc. are accounted for as the result of nasalisation of y which 
latter developed before initial front vowels # and 1 in the Dravidian, the nasa- 
lisation arising out of the influence of the final nasals. 

4. The long vowels of the nominative were shortened when suffixes of 
case and number were added, in such instances the inflexion showing a weak- 
ened form of the nominative, for facilitating the base to bear the weight of 
the case or number suffix | 

5. The final nasals of the basic forms éi and ivi (sg.) and ém and im (pl) 
were doubled when case signs were added probably because n and m occurred 
after the main-stressed short vowel of efi and if and em and im etc. The 
doubling of the nasals may have taken place on the analogy of stem-finals in 
substantives. 

6. The inclusive plural ndm appears to have arisen not, as TUTTLE sug- 
gests, from a combination of “i#i-em ‘you and us’, but out of a phonetic 
change which was utilised for the purpose of denoting inclusive plurality. 

In the light of the above general conclusions arrived at, the history of the 
recorded forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons in the main 
South Dravidian languages has been traced, as far as possible, proper phono- 
logical explanations being offered in cach case. 


REVIEWS 


Pétimokkha (Pali text in Devanigari characters containing the Bhikkhu 

pátimokkha and Bhikkhuni-patimokkha) edited by R. D. VADEKAR, 1 

Pp. 56. Price Re. 1. Bhandarkar Oriental Series, No. 1 
Dhammasangont (The first Book of the Abhidhammapitaka of the Buddhists 

of the Theravada School, for the first time critically edited in Devanagari 

characters) by P. V. BAPAT and R. D. VADEKAR, 1940. Pp, xvi, 360. Bhan 
darkar Oriental Series No. 2.  Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

Poona 4. 

The Bhandarkar Institute of Poona has organised so many different phases 
of Indological activities that it does not come as a surprise to us that a new series 
entitled Bhandarkar Oriental Series has been inaugurated with two Pali texts print 
ed in Devanagari characters. The first of these, the Pütímekkha, contains the 
regulations for the outward life of Buddhist monks and nuns rightly looked upon 
as the oldest and one of the most important of the Vinaya texts. The main object 
of Prof. VADEKAR in editing the text is to make it available to the B.A. and M.A. 
students of the Bombay University for whose convenience the Devanagari charac- 
ters have been used. Owing to the fact that till recently Pali texts were available 
mainly in Roman transliteration or in Simhalese, Burmese and Siamese scripts, 
the Pali sources of Buddhism have been a sealed book to our Pandita It is hoped 
that with the co-ordinated efforts of the Bombay University, the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute and the Mahabodhi Society at Sarnath, the Pali texts may now be available 
in uniform Devanagari editions for use by our Pandits as well as scholars. 

The present text has been edited from the Ceylonese and Burmese edi 

in the words of the Editor, 'OLDENBERG's edition has also been consulted’. The 
editor modestly refrains from calling his work a critical edition, The text is neatly 
printed and the Index of titles and names adds to the usefulness of the edition. 

The second of these is a more ambitious work, being the critical edition of the 
first book of the Abhidhammapitaka in Devanagari characters. For the constitu. 
tion of the text the Editors have utilised the Sinhalese edition of DEvANANDA and 
PANNASENA of 1911, the Burmese edition of the Sabu Meit Swe Press of Rangoon, 
1937, the Siamese Government Edition of 1930, the P. T. S. edition of. MÜLLER 
and a Sinhalese Ms. from the Theosophical Society's Library at Adyar. The criti- 
cal part of the editing is not so much concerned with the restoration of the text of 
the archetypus as with higher criticism, particularly in tracing the original passages 
abbreviated in the later parts of the work. The editors are to be congratulated on 
this part of their critical work which they have done with a worthy thoroughness, 
and the typographical arrangements which they have introduced in the work are 
certainly an improvement on existing editions, marking off the important words in 
Paragraphs as well as the whole of the mdatika at the beginning of the book, etc. 
They have also utilized the commentary on this text, the Aj{hasdlini. in editing the 
text, and incidentally prepared a critical edition of the same which we hope will 
be shortly published. 

In a short but succinct introduction the editors give sufficient information about 
the Abhidhamma literature of the Buddhists as current in Various recensions, and 
the place of Dhammasangani in that of the Theravada school, summarising very 
briefly the main contents of the different sections of the text. The editors have 
wisely retained the paragraph numbers of the PTS edition, making as little change 
as possible, in view of the fact that for critical purposes there should be one 
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standard method of reference to a given text, whatever else be the nature of the 
editions available. A full index of subjects and difficult words enhances the value 
of the present edition which, in all its aspects, shows a definite improvement on 
existing editions by the critical methods employed by the editors and their re- 
searches in tracing; the originals of many quotations as well as of abbreviated pas- 
sages, The editors might have done better if they had adopted the critical methods 
employed by Prof. Helmer SMITH, for example, in his edition of the. Aggavamsa s 
Saddaniti, a marvel of critical editing so far as Pali is concerned — Nevertheles 
Professors BAPAT and VADEKAR are to be congratulated on their joint edition which 
has made it possible for Indian scholars unacquainted with scripts usually employed 
for Pali texts to study this important work first hand, and by the critical study 
which they themselves have made, saved them from many hardships, thus bringing 
the Abhidhamma literature to a more attractive status. It is strongly to be hoped 
that they will carry on their original intention of not only giving us their critical 
edition of the Affhasdlini, but also collaborate further to complete the Devanagari 
edition of the Pali Tipitaka. In this work of selfless devotion to the cause of learn- 
ing we trust that Governments, University Authorities, the Princes of India and all 
the rich patrons of Indian culture will associate themselyes and bring to a success- 
ful conclusion the self-imposed task of these editors, and incidentally enable the 
Bhandarkar Institute to establish this new series on a solid foundation. 








S. M. K. 


Milindapatihe (Pali text, edited in Devanigari characters for the first time, with 
various readings and two Indexes) by R. D. VApEKAR, 1940. The University 
of Bombay. Pp. xvi, 440. Price Rs. 3. (Bombay University Devanagari 
Pali Text Series, No, 7). 


As mentioned at the beginning of the last review, the Devanagari editions 
of Pali texts appear to be based on the PTS edition and the judicious selection of 
readings from editions published in Ceylon, Burma and Siam in their respectiv 
national characters, and as such cannot deserve the name of critical editions in an 
original sense, The critical part seems to be reserved for the judicious selection of 
readings from these four sources, these sources themselves not having the value of 
a single manuscript ; but the originality of the editor consists in the arrangement 
of the text, the typography employed, and where possible the tracing of quotations 
to their sources. It is true that in India we have few Mss. hailing from Ceylon, 
Burma or Siam, and in this sense we are not so favourably placed as the European 
Editors who have access to original Mss. in their national libraries. But with the 
facilities of microfilming and mutual loan of Mss. it should become possible for 
Indian editors to gain access to such original Mss. for the purpose of critical edi- 
tions. The Pali texts, with very few but brilliant examples like those edited by 
Prof. Helmer SMITH, do not deserve the name of critical editions, and notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Pali Text Society or of local institutions in Ceylon, 
Burma or Siam, scientific and critical editions of all the most important texts, at 
least from the point of lower criticism (Heuristics, Recension and Emendation) 
still desiderata in the oriental field. But pending such reorganisation in Indian 
studies there should be a generarion of scholars who must at least be 
with the general character of Pali literature and be able to read it without difficulty 
of either script or critical apparatus!so that they can ultimately qualify themselves 
for the critical work that lies ahead of them. It is gratifying to note that the 
Bombay University, in this series, attempts to give their students just this kind 
of material in well got-up Devanagari editions which, though not critical in the 
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true sense of the word, are still an advance on the other moderately priced editions 
in the market. 

The Milinda Questions, in Rhys Davins’ inimitable translation, have already 
occupied the front rank in Pali classics. While TRENCKNER's edition has been 
a model of editorial activity, its inaccessibility and the difficulty of the Roman 
script have made it rather unattractive. Prof, VADEKAR is therefore to be congratu- 
lated on his happy idea of including a Devanagari edition in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Publications and bringing within the means of an average Indian scholar and 
student one of the most wonderful and liveliest Texts in any Indian language, 
ancient or modern. The Editor has taken care to make his work as useful to the 
scholar as possible by indicating the page numbers of the editio princeps by 
TRENCKNER reference to which is given in the two Pali English Dictionaries pub- 
lished since CHILDERS’ first attempt. The editing and get up leave nothing to be 
desired, and the two indexes of verses and general ideas are very useful append- 
ages to the book as a whole. The introduction gives all the information that a 
student is expected to know about his text, and full indications are given for further 
reading. We wish Prof. VADEKAR every success in his self-imposed duty of bring- 
ing out a complete edition of the Pāli Tipitaka in Devanigari characters and re- 
co his publications for use in the Universities and Colleges where they will 
be warmly welcomed 








| 


5. М. К. 





Abhidhanaratnamald with Kannada Tike, edited by A. Venkat RAD and H. Sesha 
ArYANGAR (Madras University Kannada Series No. 6). 1940, Pp. ii, 30, ii 
142, 148. 

The Abhidhanaratnamalà oí Halàyudha is here presented in Kannada characters 
with an ancient Kannada commentary attributed to Nügavarma. The source of the 
edition is a codex unicum again from the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana Library of Arrah, 
and the chief consideration which has prompted the editors to publish the work is that 
the commentary contains a large number of Old Kannada words given as equivalents 
of the Sanskrit words. The Sanskrit text also contains a number of readings not 
found in AuFRECHT'S edition of the work. The Ms. utilized lacks the commentary 
on stanzas 38-51 of the second kümda and for the last 56 stanzas of the nánàrt ha 
Канда the text which is missing has beer supplied on the basis of the readings found 
in one of the Mss, of the work from the Government Oriental Mes. Library, Madras. 

The preface in Kannada deals with, among other things, the origin of Koéa liter- 
ature in Sanskrit from the Nighanjus and Nirukta downwards, and particularly with 
Abhidhanaratnamalé and its author Halàyudha, the Kannada commentary, and г 
Nagavarma who is identified as Nagavarma II. The editorial activity leaves nothing 
to be desired ; the first Appendix gives an alphabetical list of Kannada words listed 
in the commentary covering 35 pages: the second appendix gives the list of Sanskrit 
words from the commentary. The printing is excellent, and the work as a whole 
will be found useful both by Kannada and Sanskrit scholars. One would wish that 
in the prefatory introduction the editors had dealt at greater detail with both 
Kannada and Sanskrit koóas ; but evidently the subject is a vast one, and one hopes 
that the junior editor may rectify this slight shortcoming by publishing a monograph 
on Kannada commentators on Sanskrit lexical works, tracing their history and their 
contribution to Kannada lexicography. — The Kannada department of the Madras 
University shows excellent progress by the quick publication of such important 
volumes which are definite additions to our knowledge of Old and Medieval Kannada. 








THE POLICY OF SHIVAJI AND THE ENGLISH* 
By 
BHASKAR GOPAL TAMASKAR, Jubbulpore. 


8. The English shrewdness :-— 

In their dealings with Shivaji or with the Muslim rulers about Shivaji, 
the English have all along acted very prudently and shrewdly. Of their 
prudence some illustrations have already been given. On occasions, pru- 
dence and shrewdness have become synonymous and this will be clear from 
what follows. The English shrewdness is proverbial and can be well seen in 
their policy with or about Shivaji. They had well read the condition of the 
English and had seen that it was not difficult for them to obtain territory 
here. On the 21st October 1668, the Bombay Council says :— 

“ Wee were yesterday petitioned by Povo that we d procure them an 
English school-master or two, to teach their children English ; which wee looke on 
as a considerable matter both in policy, for cementing us in affection, an (by Gods 
blessing and stance) alsoe in piety, for uniting us in religion, "434 

It is clear that the policy that the English followed in the 18th Century 
was already in their consciousness in the 17th Century. But they always 
proceeded with caution and prudence. On the 28th April 1669, the Surat 
Council writing to the Bombay Council says, " neither deny wee you a corres- 
pondence with Essagy, whereby may you procure those useiu) stones but wee 
would not for soe small a benefitt you shall engage soe much as to bee a 
party in his quarrells, for wee have enough to looke to our owne’s 

Again, on the 23rd June 1669, the Surat Council writing to the Bombay 
Council says :— 

“If we had a strength of men and ammunition to maintaine both places, Bom- 
bay and Dands, a faire overture were offered us to right and revenge our selves 
against the Sidy and Sevagy but wee can easier imagine then act such a designee."4* 

Again, “In case you have any overtures made you by the Siddy of Danda 
of his desires to come to Bombay, we would have you be very cautious in what 
nature you treat with him, but rather keep him off with delays, in expectation of an 
order from us; for in case he designs to deliver up the castle to the Moghul, we 
cannot understand any advantage (rather a prejudice) will accrue to the Company 
thereby, and we have no reason to receive him or any of his people on those tearms, 
for we shall certainly exasperate a potent and desperate neighbour Sevagy, whom we 
are present in an ill condition to oppose in case he should designe us a mischiefe. 


But if the Sydy may be brought to deliver up the castle to the Honourable Com- 
pany, we shall then, on advice from you, resolve on something concerning it, ë 


Continued from p. 200 
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Again, “ The Bandarines you have before complained off for insolent, disorderly 
and dangerous fellows, and now their refusing to pay their duties to the Renders of 


the Arrack renders them more culpable ; wherelore wee leave them to your justice 
and care; and in case they are but a burthen to the Island, it is safer to disci 
for they are of Sevagees country, and if he should have any designs against 
us. They would be smakes m our besome 

miis Your proposall touching such overtures as may be probably made you 
by the Sydy, of what nature soever, we have considered of, and declare to you our 
constant and unalterable oppinion, that, as the posture of affaires doe stand at pre- 
sent between the potent parties engaged in this warr, it cannot be prudence in us 
to engage ourselfes on either side or to countenance or assist either partie, but 
professing neutrality and indifferent friendship to all, to stand upon our owne guard 





and improve such advantage as the successe of the warr, it cannot on either side 


shall offer us for the Company's interest. As to Danda Rajapore itselfe, though 
the Siddy should offer it to us as tis said he did formerly in President Blackmans 
time, wee say it would not be safe for us to accept it, neither in respect of Sevagy 
nor the Mogull, for neither the one nor the other would suffer us to enjoy it, but 
wee should infallibly involve the Company in a chargeable and destructive warr for 
which you are sensible how ill we are provided either with men, money or amunition, 
and though we doe esteem the place considerable for strength yet doe not soe over 
value it as to hazard the losse of the Company's trade to procure it: nor doe wee 
see how it would quitt the charge of maintaining itt (for it will require at least 4 or 
500 men), unless wee had adjacent country under contribution, which is now all 
under Savagees power and never to be recovered but by a potent army that can be 
alwaies master of the field. Besides, should Siddy make such an overture of deli- 
very, you may be sure he will demand such tearmes that wee shall not be able to com- 
ply withall without apparent prejudice and hazard of the shippes returne for England, 
which wee are sure the Company cannot well approve off wherefore our opinions 

that, if the Siddy sends to you on any such score, you put him off with some 
delatory answere, pretending want of order from Surratt or England in a matter of 
such consequence.” 

When Shivaji requested the English to help him with war materials, the 
Surat Council very shrewdly advised the Bombay Council thus :— 

,... but we would positively: have them promise him those Granadoes, 
Morter pieces and ammunition he desires, nor absolutely deny him, in Danda Raja- 
pore, which place, if it were in his possession, would proove a grea! annoyance to 
the port of Bombay ; and on the other side, our denyall is mot consistent at present 
with our intrest, in respect wee believe the keeping in suspence will bring, him to 
a speedier conclusion of the treaty, hopeing thereby to be furnished with these things 
he desires; therefore they must use such arguments as may persuade him to come 
to a speedy accomodation with us, which (is) the chiefe intent of our sending them 


Over .. . "56 


How cunning and shrewd the English have been can be seen from their 
way of getting information about Shivaji's movements. The following is a 
good illustration :— 

The Generall and Admurall of the fleete, which consists of 160 small vessells, 
counted by my owne servant (who I sent as а spie) is one Ventgee Sarunee, com- 
monly Durrea Sarungee with whom 1 having had a correspondence these 7 or & 
years, and alwayes found him reall and oblidgeing, I was resolved to try if I could 
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gett out any thing of his designe, soe wrote him a civill letter, wishing him good 
success in his voyage and promising that assistance lay in my power in ladeing 3 of 
his owne shipps that are here to take in salt, desiring him, if he could without pre- 
judice to himselfe advise me where he was carried very privately, yett if I would 
send a trusty person, he would by word of mouth, give me notice ; soe I sent the 
Moodys son to him, who arrived the next (day) with orders from Sevagee at the 
place of his rendevouzes. He took him aside and swore him to secresie and then 
told him his master was marching to Swrat with 1 horse and 20000 foote, and 
that he with 3000 souldiers and a great number of Pioneers was to meete him 
there. The Bramanys have told him that the 29th day of this month Surat Castle 
should be delivered him, which if he carried, he would then to Broach. He likewise 
bid me keepe good watch and trust noebody and that I should doe vessell enter un- 
searched. How farr his words are to be taken, I referr to your better judgments." 51 

The following is of similar type, thougH in a different relation :— 

" Wee wish Lieutenant Ustick good success in his journey and íreaty with 
Sevagy, and would have his going kept as private as possible, and give it out that 
he is to treat about nothing but the recovery of our losses received att Rajapore 
and the redemption of the hoigh, that no jealousy may possess this Kings ministers 
to our prejudice.""52 

How far the English could see can be manifest from the following :— 

(a) "By land they (the Portuguese) are our bucler against the invasions oí 
the Mogull and Sevagee, and we theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee 
should attempt to besiege them by land or islands, common prudence will persuade 
us to aid and protect them in order to our own defence, were we not obliged to (Sic ? 
by) treaty thereunto in regard that after they have dispossessed the Portuguese, they 
will then with ease by force turn out us for want of p starve us out, unless 
the islands were all under your jurisdiction and well inhabited and fortified by English, 
which if they were, vou need not by Gods assistance fear all the forse (forces) of 
India but till then we declare in truth to you that it is safer for your island to have 
the Portuguese for your neighbours in all these adjoining countries, then either the 
Mogull or Sevagee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them." 

(b) “Sidy samble of Danda Rajapore, Generall the Mogulls fleete against Sevagee 
coming into this harbour with a fleete consisting of 32 sayl of small vessells, itt was 
though fitt to send Mr. Nicolls, the Chief Customer of Bombay to Compliment him 
to carry him a supply of fresh provisions, as also to send him a small present, ac- 
cording to the custome of their partes, knowing that he may be instrumentall in 
doing severall services and kindness in our generall affaire& and concernes at 
Surat," 


ss in dealings the English have always shown, and the following 
is a good illustration :— 

ne TEs NY Of Sevagee Rajah, called by of the name Bhimagee Pundett, 
having ared on behalfe of the said Sevagee Rajah that he is contented to pay 
Poe M. of the loss that the English had received by the robbery 
of Rajapore, the Governor and Councill cannot accept of the aforesaid summe by 
reason having no just accompt of the Ereate hss they had, which amounts to 
above 90,000 Pagodes, and though the said Envoy declares that Sevagee Rajah 
was so much, besides the loss of particular English men, which amounts to near 20,000 
Е. К. Surat, Vol. 10, p. 7 ted 21 November 1670. 
F. R Surat, Vol. 87, OSS ead i ies Da m 
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Pagodas now, besides the said Companys loss. And having an expresse order [rom 
his Majestie of Greate Brittaine not to agree in the Treaty of peace with said Sevagee 
until the said summe of 20,000 Pagodes of the said English men be restored yett 
the President and Councill, to manifest their good will have granted for the consi 
deration of friendship with the said Sevagee Rajah, to accept, instead of 20,000 
Pagodes, the summe of 12,000 Pagodes to be paid for the said particular English 
men, which summe is to be received in ready money or in goods. And as to what 
belongs unto the Honoble. Company, the President and Councill hath agreed that in- 
stead thereof, the said Sevagee Rajah shall grant the English nation liberty to 
trade seven yeares time with the port of Rajpore, not paying any customes, or five 
yeare at least, which will be a great advantage and profit to Sevagee Rajah in 
increasing his estate and creditt. 

As to the [we gunns Sevagee Rajah desired by his Envoy Bhimagee Pundett, 
you shall answer that after the business is ended and peace made, he shall not have 
only two but as many as he will, and likewise any other things that he hath need 
of. 

For granting the Customes free for seven veares Sevagee Rajah may thinke 
it too much, to which you are to answer that though wee doe not pay customes 
for our goods yett other merchants shall pay for theire goods and for any others that 
the said merchants shall bring in returne of ours, by which the said Sevagee Rajah 
will reap great profit and his port will thereby flourish,"s5 

How ta make the best of the circumstances the English knew well. The 
following is one such example :— 

“The President made another proposall to the Counsell, that in regard the 
great danger and trouble the factory of Carwerr is in being beseiged by 
rebells, whether notwithstanding that our present difference with Sevagee is not 
thoroughly accomided we may not value ourselves upon the towne of Rajapore and 
buy up there what goods are procureable for makeing up the ships lading, for though 
we were in hopes to have forced Sevagee to an honourable composition for the 
Company's &ca., former losses, had there been peace with the Dutch, and the factory 
of Carwar well settled; yet seeing that wee faile both in the one and the other, 
the President thereupon declared upto the Counsell that it is necessary prudence 
to dissemble our designe for this yeare and to make an overture of settlement at 
Rajapore, which if done, here are some Banian merchants that will procure one 
good shipps ladeing at at Rajapore, consisting of proper, sticklack, seedlack, 
dungarees, percollas and other course sortes of cloth. Then the President acquainted 
the Counsell that this designe cannot be put in execution except wee surrender up 
the Rajapore vessell we have seized, which when done wee need not scruple by 
God's assistance to be furnished with what goods wee: shall want from Rajapore in 
order to the lading of the shipps. The Rajapore vessell is not worth above 8 or 1000 
rupees, goods and all, and she belongs to poore merchants who are totally innocent 
of the wrong done to the Honble. Company by Sevagee, the owner thereof being 
now here, and having brought letters from Sevagee and his sonn and most oí his princi- 
pall officers to intercede for him, wherein they promise to come to a fair understanding 
with us, and to make satisfaction for the said injury with promises being seriously 
and deliberately considered and debated 

ORDERED That the Deputy President and Counsell of Surratt be also advised 
with all speed of this motion, and if they consent thereunto, that the said Raja 
pore vessell and goods be delivered unto the owner, and that we immediately advise 
Sevagee thereof and of our intention to settle and buy goods this yeare in Raja- 
pore towards lading and dispeeding the Honble. Company's fleete for Europe. 
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That the English could understand the people of India and even the 
shrewd Shivaji very well, can be seen from the following instructions sent 
by the Surat Council to Bombay :— 

" We observe you are under a mistake in two things, first in overweening and 
putting too great value on the proffer which he makes of a place on the maine, where 
he flatters you with a permission to build a castle for the security of our trade. 
It appears to us a polliticke cheat, to defeat us totally of all hope of further satis- 
faction for our past losses. You seeme to us (building on Girders opinion) to be 
fond of this place as what may tend to the Companies future profit. Wee, soe 
farr as wee yett can apprehend thereof are of a contrary opinion judging that it 
may, rather eclipse then advantage the growth of the Island Bombay for us to settle 
on any place on the Maine soe neare itt, for the trade will certainely be all carried 
thither, whereas otherwise it will be brought to the Island. Besides we can noe 
way admitt of putting the Company to the charge of building a Fort or house there, 
for the constant expence thereof will be insuppotable and render all goods that shall 
be very deare. However though the advantages thereof may appear in tyme, yett 
it is not prudence in us at this Conjuncture to lett him know wee have occasion ol 
any of his ports, but rather, as wee have done hitherto soe many yeares, that wee 
shall, by Gods good providence, continue still to live without him. 

“The second mistake that you are in appears in your wnder-valluemg our owne 
conditions as to wood, Sevagee's officers have, it seems, in notable pollicy, given the 
Deputy Governor might have answered that wood growes in other places adjacent 
as well as in hia Countrey, from whence the Island may be: supplyed, though with 
a more charge, and that Cevagee vessells would serve well to bring it to us. In 
fine, as wee before mentioned you have deale with most pollitique people of all these 
paris who make a notable observation of the least things which may accidentally 
passe from you in discourse which may turne to their advantage and therefore you 
must be wary of what passes in talke from you that may tend to the weakening of 
our cause or lessening our reputation; and this caution wee doe more especially 
recommend to Mr. Ustick, who will be often engaged in discourse with Sevagee and 
his people touching these and other matters, and therefore wee advise him to apply 
such answers as may most preserve our Creditt and not give Sevagee occasions to 
undervallue us," 5 

The English had learnt the eastern ways very well and observed them 





Which we shall soon do by God's blessing, when the peace ia concluded ; in 
the interim, i concerns us lo keep friendship with all, though it costs us somewhat 
dear by presents or otherwise, without which no peace or quietness is to be expected 
in those mercinary parts, (of the world)."* 

On the occasion of Shivaji’s coronation the English spent some three 
thousand rupees on account of presents made to Shivaji and his ministers and 
other officers. Such presents they profusely gave to the Indian rulers and 
officers to gain advantages from them. 

On occasions, the English factors used very shrewdly the name of the 
king of England to their advantage. One such illustration has already been 
given. The following are three more :— 

(a) The Revenge friggat being let out on freight and the Merchant having 
dispatch his businesse these are to enorder you immediately to sett saile and make 
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the best you cann to such ports as freighters hath consigned you to, which being 
southerly Narran Sinay, a merchant and inhabitant of this Island, having six vessells 
laden with salt and now ready to saile, hath requested of us that may saile under 
our convoy or protection, being fearfull that Siddy Cossum may seize on them as 
they formerly belonged to Sevagee Rajah but of whom he hath brought them, as 
appears by his bill of sale herewith delivered you, and now sends them to see as a 
merchant of this Island. This his request wee have taken into consideration, and 
though wee are very willing to oblige him, yet we are bound to have a greater 
regard that wee doe not disoblige ourselves and cause disputes between princes by 
acting beyond what may seeme becomeing ; but as his vessells and he are desirous 
that they should saile in your company, as wee are willing to doe him what good 
wee, can, we think fitt to give you these instructions, that you may know the better 
how to behave yourselfe if that Siddy Cossum or any part of his armada should 
make demand or by violence force them, in such case wee would have you to 
advise them they are vessells belonging to a merchant of Island, and that you being 
bound to the southward he desired your convoy of them to their intended port, and 
soe desire them to forebeare the least molestation of them, as wee are frinds to 
them, and civily dispute in their behalves as much as possible ; but after that you 
have used the best arguments you can and they will not be satisfied therewith, but 
by violent force take them from your alleging that they are vessells belonging to 
their enimye and wee are not to protect them, then wee doe order you to make 
a verbal! protest against them, in the King’s name for all damages that may here- 
after be made appeare by their seizure of merchant vessells belonging to this Island. 
but wee doe strictly require you not to fire a gunn, muskett or pistoll, or draw a 
sword in the defence of aid vessels ; and as wee doe but suspect the danger they may 
fall into and provide you with an answer to them, wee doe require you if you can 





(b) "....We have thought it necessary to impeed him what in us lyes, and 
have for that intent appointed three Shibarrs with six files of souldiers under your 
command, to curse between said place and the Mine, and to hinder and forbid all ves- 
sells that you shall find come from the Maine with necessarys or men to land 
at said Island, turning them back againe, telling them that the Island is the King 
of Englands and that they must not built or settle therein; but this you must 
doe without offering any force or violence without they first offer violence: then in 
such case you are to make the best defence you cann and speedily advise us thereof, 
when we shall send our further orders for your government," 

(с) “Апа е Hunter Frigat be ordered to attend upon them, plying up and 
downe nere the said Island, giving the Commander orders, in a friendly way to 
acquaint those that are appointed by Sevagee for the management of that designe. 
when they offerr to erect their Fort, that the Island belongs to his Majestie of Great 
Brittainne, and that none can attempt any thing upon the place without an open 
breach of friendship; and which he is commanded to give notice of, that if a 
breach happens, the whole world may be sencible the cause first and only proceed 
from them." 

Two of the above extracts are connected with the Hendry Kendry affair. 
They tried their best to save their skin on this occasion and yet win their 
point. The following is the best illustration of their cunningness and astute- 
ness :— — 
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The 25 came to our hand yours of the 19th, with an account of the engage- 
ment the day before with Sevagys fleete, commanded by Doulat Caun, the success 
whereof wee find to our detriment, having last the pove groab with soe many of 
our men, which are to be considered as a great weakning to us, being uncapable 
to recruit, therefore it will be necessary for us to think of some way either hand- 
somely to compose things with Sevagy or to withdraw ourselves honourably im 
time, least wee should be reduced to a condition unable to defend Bombay if it 
should be attempted by soe numerous a squadron, which now you must have a 
watchfull regard to; and therefore would have you, as to the first endeayour to 
find out some person propper fo mediate in the businesse betwixt us, so as not to 
lett it appeare its our seeking but a free act of respect from us both ; if this cannot 
be effected, then wee would have you lett the Captain Generall of Basseenne know 
that wee hold him concerned in respect to his own security, that he appeare with 
some force to stop this growing evill to his owne nation as well as to us in Sevagee 
fortifying Hendry Kendry, but if according to their natures and customes they can 
be brought to doe nothing that is fitt and honourable, then you must make the best 
advantage vou cann of Siddys fleete, who will now ‘be downe there in a few dayes 
more, and who, if you soe finde readily to engage and attend upon this businesse 
you may soe leave it to him (met by treaty but by designe) as ta ease you both 
of further hazard and some charge specially the Hunter, being hapily arrived here 
the last night which has taken us of(f) (as was intended) from sending you hoigh 
with our guard, for your better assistance, and who wee shall endeavour to dis- 
patch from hence in two or three dayes more, by whose addition of strength, with 
the Company's shibarrs returned that were employed abroad, wee hope may be 
efficient ta carry on your designe of Handry Kendry and hinder any attempt that 
y be made upon Bombay, and for the better quiett and sattisfaction of the in- 
habitants: and therefore, when you finde it may safely be done, discharge such 
men and vessells as you have taken into pay on this unhappy occasioin, keeping 
106 REVENGE and HUNTER, continualy as a guard and security to the Island, and 
upon noe tearmes to be employed otherwise without expresse order." ** 

9. The English ' prestige ', ' preservence' and ' Swedeshi' policy :— 

The above account need not be interpreted to mean that the English 
sacrificed their prestige to shrewdness. On the other hand, they took care of 
their prestige as much as they showed shrewdness in their dealings in general 
and with Shivaji in particular. The English sense of 'prestige' is as well- 
known as their shrewdness in history. Some illustration of this have been 
incidentally given above. In connection with the attempts to be made for 
release of the prisoners taken by Shivaji's men in the beginning of 1661 a.D., 
the following advice was sent by the prisoners themselves to their brethren :—- 

“With the letter you send to Sevagi you must send somebody who knows how 
to speak the honour of our country and the English, and how willing we were to 
make Sevagi our friend and how sorry you are he understood us not better and 
who this must be know not except Hissan, who having learned his lesson, will, we 
beleive do the business handsomely."“ 

The following quotation illustrates very well the English sense of prestige 
as also their perseverance :— 

“The 17th past month wee wrote from Raire, and therein advised our being 
sent for by Rougy Pundit to Rajapore. Said day wee were gladly received by 
all the merchants etc. inhabitants of. 

62. F. R. Di Vol 19, p. 65, dated 28th Oct. 1679. 
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“He told us that he had wrote a letter to the President, and the contents 


thereof, as all soe of the answer returned thereto which he sayd gives hopes of an 


desirous of, and therefore sent for us to treat about the business: which that wee 
might the clearlier doe, wee told him it would be necessary ' he declared us freemen 
and gave us liberty to speak our minds freely which he accordingly did before 
many auditors. Then wee told him what we had severall tumes done formerly 
that wee were but inferior servants and therefore could doe nothing of this nature 
without speciall direction from Your Worshipp ; but this wee were assured of by 
former experience, that our masters would Hever consent that an agreement should 
be made with any person that their estates and servants have suffered by, without 
reperation be first made for the losses sustained, which if he could not give credit 
to from our relation, wee desired him to satisfie himselfe from the merchants who 
were present and well acquainted with truth thereof ; that if our Masters loose 
à pice they will spend 10 more to recover the same, for as they are hugely careful 
that none of their servants shall offer any abuse, so when they have wrong offend 
them, they are the readier to revenge it, by how much they were thus carefull no 
offence should be given meriting the same and wee having suffered so much by 
his master's late robbing of Rajapore, contrary to all lawes of justice and humanity 
being strangers and persons that never had offered the Rajah any wrong, he could 
not imagine our masters would be satishied, unless satisfaction of the losse were 
made; and that err should but deceive him and abuse ourselves to say amy thing 
else to him," 

On the occasion of the second plunder of Surat by Shivaji, the English 
behaved honourably and the following description can be taken to be true :— 


_ However, not-withstanding you were thus in a Ereat measure secured, wee 
thought it necessary to provide for the remayning goodes on Surat as alleo to 
maintaine your honour and that of the Nation (which wee had hitherto reputably 
preserved) from any Scandall that might be cast upon us of diserting the towne 
and your house in time of danger, when the Dutch and French kept theirs "es 

On юса the English could be ЈА АЕ | |. "We are not wanting to let 
him know how considerable your power is". On occasions, the English 
sense of ‘prestige’ developed into the Christian's sense of prestige. The 
following is a good illustration of the same -— 


“In regard Sevagee comes with such an army by sea I thinke it would be 
convenient if all the 3 Christian nations made a compact, defensive and offensive 
to gather to preserve themselves and deny him an entrance or aboad, neare Swally 
by land or sea, so farr as they can reach, for Swally is accounted wholly the 
Christians, and twill redound much to their dishonour to lett him attempt any- 
thing there, and if wee who are here should be surprised it will conceme you there 
to revenge the damage upon his fleete which may easily be done to his noe small 
[тың "ёт 


But the English had in the Portuguese very keen rivals in every matter 
and therefore, the English cared for themselves more persistently than for 
the prestige of the Christian in general. One such occasion can be read in 
the following passage :— 
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The Portuguese having so very unkindly obstructed us in the Pass of Tannah 
we have determined by God's assistance to endeavour to find out and open an 
other way which we hope will be equally advantageous, and that is to begin a pas- 
sage by the way of Nagatam (Nagothana) through Sevagees country to Orum- 
gabaud which is as near a way within 3 or 4 days journey, as the other by 
Cullean Bundy, and when we have a right understanding with Sevagee, will be 
equally safe, and for a good beginning and better effecting this design, we have 
thought good to send one Syddy Lahore to Orumgabaud with letters from the 
President with a small present to Bauder Cawn and Deleel Chaun, proposing to 
them the conveniences which will accrue to the King's country thereby, if the passage 
were well opened and for the procuring a phirmaund (farman) for the payment of 
the same customs, we did in Suratt, and for licence to settle a factory in Auranga- 
bad at the eame terms Therefore we reasonably expect to meet with some 
difficulties in this first treaty. We shall not be discouraged, but rigiously prosecute 
it until] God shall please to grant us success, which we doubt not in his good 
тэе. "68 

How sensitive the English sense of prestige has been can be seen from 
the following :— 

“Here in Bombay (blessed be God) we are very quiett, but the small fleete 
commended by the Sidye, formerly mentioned, hath surprized and burnt severall 
towns on the maine belong to Sevagee, over against Bombay, contrary to their 
promise to us, which hath caused some scarcity of provisiond and firewood on 
the Island and somewhat disturbed the poore merchants, and which is worse, the 
Sidye designes to built a fort on a little Island in Negotam River, just over 
against your Fort Bombay which if they doe, will prove of very evill consequence 
to this Island, and therefore we shall endeavor to prevent it what possibly we 
can, and for the present have thought good on this score to forbid the said fleete 
or any boats or vessells belonging to them coming into this port any more or 
furnishing themselves with provisions here; and were it not for the tender regard 
we have to your Honours interest and trade in Surrat and Bengala, we should 
take some other course to check the Sidyes evill designe, for that we judge he is 
put on it on propose by advise from the Governour of Surrat, to spoyle and 
hinder the growth of this your Port and Island of Bombay: and therefore we 
beseech you to give us speedy orders how we are to proceed in such cases, for 
it concernes you highly to vindicate your right in this Bay and not to permitt men 
of warr to neastle themselves here to the prejudice of your trade, for the whole 
Bay is yours without dispute, and though the Portuguses possessing now Carinjah 
and Salsett do pretend a right therein and ought to hinder the Sidye from 
builting any fort so near them, yet they out of pure malice to the English, permitt 
their settlement, knowing it will do us great meicheife, and wee considering the 
present circumstances of Warr with the Dutch and your trade in this King's 
dominions, and haveing no positive order from your Honors to make warr or 
breach of peace with any of our neighbours, are forced to disemble our grievances, 
though never so much affronted ;| but our chiefest check is want of order or 
commission from you ;...... "4? 


Similarly, their perseverance is well-known. We have already shown 
how they spent ten pice to gain one in connection with the history of the 
reparation of the Rajapore losses. Even after a treaty was made between 
Shivaji and the English, the Maratha officers tried to cross the ways of the 
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English on account of their personal relations with them, but they knew no 
defeat. The following extract illustrates this well :— 

“ Annajee Pundit hath very much baffled with us and hath bin very industri 
ous to worke us all the evill he could, but rest assured wee are not to be discouraged 
by him or any other soe long as wee have your approvall and favourable 
acceptance of our hearth endeavors for our Masters interest, its a great encourage 
ment to us and wee shall be allwaies cheerfull They all know our pu y 
and integrity, and for that wee are soe farr in esteeme that wee are assured an 
Englishmans money will be taken before either the Friench or Dutches when 
offered for one and the same thing "T0 

Their Swadeshi policy can be read in the following two extracts -— 

(a) “Our great designe is to bring all the Christians oí Bombay and the 
adjacent Islands to wear garments of English manufacture, which we hope to 
invite them to buy selling cheape and did not noyse of war in all parts disturb 
us we should have hopes alsoe to prevail with the neighbour princes to clothe 
their souldiers in the same colors which beging already to be esteemed, but time 
we hope will answere your wise designes and give your Honrs: a happy and 
successful issue in all your generous undertaking.” 

(b) "We now alsoe send you soldiers and their wives, as also Artificers as 
per list, and for such single women or maides as shall now come unto you, wee 
order that if they desire it, and doe not otherwise dispose of themselves by 
marriage to the English men in them for one year alter their arrival, they shall 
have have victualls at our charge, with one suite of wearing apparell, such as shall 
bee convenient, according to the fashion of the Country, during which time they 
are to bee imployed in planting and wee doe not consent that the said English 
women or Maides bee permitted to marry any other people, but those of our 
owne Nation, or such others as are Protestants, and upon their Marriage to bee 
{тее "тг 

The last passage also illustrates their sense of prestige. 

10. The English wished ill of Shivaji :— 

One of the strangest facts that stands out in the history of the relations 
of the English with Shivaji is that they always wished ill of him The follow 
mg extracts will show this beyond doubt :— 

(a) "We are now glad to heare of the victory you say the king hath 
obteyned against, and hope your next will conforme the truth thereof." 

(b) " Wee should be very glad that Sevagys forces that were at Vizapore 
were goun towards home, as is reported, that so there might be the more hopes 
of gayning that castle out of his hands, and concequently of an end of these 
troubles. Please to advise the opinion you have of Panella, and whether there is 
any probability of redemcion.'*3 

(e) “We esteem Sevagee to be grand and whole author of all these commo- 
поп, апа great hope is that between the great Moghul and the king wissapore, he 
will be brought to a better order, and confined to more narrow limits, for till then 
he will not suffer any of his neighbours to be at quite., "r 
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(d) "І endeavour to assist the kings forces with all things that they want, 
so much as possibly I can, and doe heartily desire that our dangerous neighbour 
Sevagee were totally beaten and destroyed. 5 - 

(e) "Wee wish they may meete and box it out stoutly, for they are both 
equally troublesome to us and much hinder the trade of our рогі." 

(D “Wee heartily wish the forces of that Grand Rebbell and great disturber 
of the felicity of Duccan, which it formerly of soe fameously flourished in all manner 
of trade, may retire to their strongholds or be once totally rou by the Ducan 
army's which are reported ready in Vizapore ...... "тт 
11. But Shivaji was specially kind to the English :— 

Though the English ‘heartily’ wished that Shivaji might be totally 
‘beaten’ and ‘destroyed’, he was specially kind to the English. This 
assertion can be made even on the admission of the English themselves :— 

(a) "he will be a more useful neighbour then he moores,."™ 

(b) The Bombay Council writing on the 15th Dec. 1673 to the East India 
Company says 
“for he is much a friend to our nation.”™ 

(c) The Bombay Council writing to the Surat Council on the 23rd October 
1673 says: “Yet wee dare say if he hath a kindness for any nation, its for the 
English. "#0 

(d) “Yett for all that, he had soe much civility to goe away without 
attempting any thing against us, "31 

12. Why Shivaji troubled the English :— 

At this stage some may question : * Why did then Shivaji trouble the 
English on occasions’? The answer to this question is to be sought in the 
English aspirations and their policy to the Indians in general and towards 
Shivaji in particular. When Shivaji's men first came into contact with the 
English, they simply took a few Englishmen prisoners. This they had to 
do as they afforded protection to the Muslim governor and his juncks on a 
false plea that the governor owed money to the English and that he was on 
the English junks only to settle account with them. Foreigners ought 
not to interfere with the politics of the country they stay in or take sides. 
But the English did this insidiously, if not openly. The pretences were how- 
ever transparent and Shivaji or his men could see through them. It was 
therefore that some Englishmen were taken prisoners. For looting the 
Rajapore English factory, the English, even on their admission, were at 
fault. They not only provided ammunition and ams to the Bijapore 
Sardars for using against Shivaji at Panhala but they actually threw the 
shells under their own banner. Both of the above facts have been brought 
out in detail** and therefore, require no elaboration now. Anyone who will 
peruse the English records dispassionately will come to the conclusion that 
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for reasons or for no reason, the English favoured the Muslim rulers more 
than Shivaji and, sometimes, against him. The following is one such 

“The President having received advise from Sevagee that if wee admitt the 
Sidyes fleets to tarry any longer in our port he will, notwithstanding the peace 
betwixt him and us, fall upon his enemy in our harbour and declare warr against 
us, inserting (sic? inferring) that wee shew more favour to the Sidy then to him, 
which being seriously considered. 

ORDERED That the Secretary and Captain Thomas Niccolls be immediately sent 
to the Sidy to give him notice of the message Sevagy sent the President, and to 
declare unto him that himselfe and fleete must leave this port, they having received 
provisions and accomodation all the raines, which being now over they may with 
safety goe to sea." 5* 

On account of the favours shown to the Siddi Shivaji had to warn the 
English very often against such action. 

Moreover, the English were not without aspirations for territorial gains. 
Not before Shivaji was a powerful ruler, they had such aspirations in their 
heart of hearts. Henry Revington and Randolph Taylor writing to the 
Company on the 10th December 1659, say : " Therefore, if your Worshipps 
please to take it in your consideration and find out some way to treate with 
the King of Portugall, wee are well assured by wise men heere that you may 
have what places you desire upon honourable tearmes ....." It was 
this also that sometimes exasperated Shivaji against the English. Someone 
might say at this that Henry Revington and Randolph Taylor were but 
minor factors and not responsible officers of the Company and that their 
words need not be given much value We therefore cite here correspon- 








dence regarding the possessing of Danda Rajapore that passed the Bombay 


Council the Surat Council on the eve of Shivaji's attempt to take it : 
Henry Young from Bombay writes to Surat : 


“I have writ in (the) Generall (Letter) touching Danda Rajapore which is 


a place soe considerable, that if it could be purchased on any good tearmes, I think 

this were not to bee put in competition with it which will cost much the forte- 

feing and making tenable and if we were posest of (it, ie, Dand Rojapore) we 

should not neede feare Sevagee not the Mogull in neither and know not what the 

former could advantage himself in Bombay, more then in taking the gunns, which 

I could have removed to Danda till our works were compleat "аз 
The Surat Council in reply says :— 


In case you have any overtures made you by the Siddy of Danda Rojapore 
of his desires to come to Bombay, we would have you be very cautious in what 
nature you treat with him, but rather keep him of with delays, in expectation of 
an order from us; for in case designes to deliver up the castle to the Mogull, we 
cannot understand any advantage (rather a predujice) will accrue to the Company 
thereby, and we have no reason to receive him or any of his people those tearms, 
for we shall certainly exasperate a potent and desperate neighbour, Sevagy, whom 
we are at present in an ill consition to oppose, in case he should designe us a mis- 
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chiefe. But if the Sydy may be brought to deliver up the castle to the Honourable 
Company, we shall then, on advice from you, resolve on something concerning it."** 

With this view, they not only obtained Bombay, got it fortified and in- 
habited, but introduced their own government there, which no other country 
could have tolerated, but fortified other places as well In this connection, 
the following consultation at Bombay may be read :— 

(a) “ Oxnerep that Mayhim, Sian and Moehum be forwith fortified the present 
necessity requiring the same by reason of Sevagees takeing the Cooey country and 
attempting Gorbunder see neer Bombay, and that Colonel Herman Bake be 
appointed Overseer of the work."** 

(b) "By land they (the Portuguses) are our bucler against the invasions of 
the Mogull and Sevagee, and theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee 
should attempt to besiege them by land or invade any of their territories or islands, 
common prudence will persuade us to aid and protect them in order to our own 
defence, were we not obliged (Sic? by) treaty thereunto in regard that after they 
have dispossessed the Portuguese, they will then with ease by force turn us out 
or for want of provisions, starve us out, unless the islands were all under your 
jurisdiction and well inhabited and fortified by English which if they were, you 
need not by God's assistance fear all the forse (forces) of India, but till then we 
declare in truth to you that it is safer for your island to have,the Portuguese 
for your neihbours in all these adjoining countries, then either the Mogull or Seva- 
gee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them.”** 

They went out of their way to claim the Arab sea as their sea. The 
following extract illustrates this well The person instructed was Capt. 
Norgrave and the instructions were given by the Surat Council 

"Wee have appointed you upon the Hunter to transport Mr. George Bowcher 
to Callicut: to whom wee have instructions to direct you to examine all vessells 
for English passes, you shall meette with in your going downe; and such as shall 
be found to have none, belonging to any port on the Mallabarr coast, to be secured 
and brought upto Bombay especially such as may belong to Allee Rajah or the 
Morres of Burgora, Cotta, Durmapatam or Billiapatam, or the natives, of Porcat. !९ 

A similiar Commission was given to Captain Robert Fisher :— 

“Wee have given you to understand the many insolencies and injurious prac- 
tices which the publique ministers and people of Deccan and the coast Mallabar 
have of late imposed upon the Honble. Company servants and trade in those parts, 
for preventing in some measure and puting a stopp to which hereafter wee desire 
you during your short stay in Rajapore, Carwarr and Callicut, in case there are 
any ships or vessells there belonging to the said places, to command the Nocquedahs 
and cheife polotts on boards your ship, and then in sharp and severe termes to 
expostulate with them; the reason why the people on shore dare presume to goe 
to sea without the English passes and use bold and meniaceing speeches towards 
them, declaring that if they doe not behave themselves with more honour and res- 
pect to the Company and their servants, and performe their contracts faithfully, 
pay whatever debts are due to the Company honestly, and hitherto they have 
done, and keepe a more faire and just understanding with us hereafter then they have 
hitherto done they must expect severe chastisement in the seizure and confiscating 
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87. F. R. Miscellaneous, Vol. 2, p. 139, dated 22 June 1672. За 

85. Origmal Correspondence. Vol. 30, No, 3361, dated Ist November 1669, 
88. F. R. Bombay to the Company, dated 21st r 1672. 

BO. F. R. Surat, Vol. 4, Fol. 27, dated 27th Feb. 1679. 
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of their goods, shipps, and other effects of the Honble. Companys justly provoked 
displeasure.en 


And yet it was only the English nation that was compensated for by 
Shivaji. Here is their own admission :— 

"But in this your Honrs. may glory that you have brought Sevagee to tearmes 
of restitution for his robbery of your Estate which neither the great Mogull nor 
the King of Vigapore nor the Portuguese were ever able to doe, all whose Countrys 
he hath sufficiently tobbed "9 


Fortunately, the English, though harbouring a religious policy in their 
heart, did not practise it and thus avoided giving a further insult to Shivaji. 
In evidence of their religious intentions and of reasons for not practising 
them, the following may be cited :— 

"We should gladiy heare that Bingees design about printing do take effect. 
that it may be a means to propogate our religion whereby soules may be gayned 
as well as Estates." *? 

“Your pious order for translating the ten commandments, the Lord's Prayer, 
and our creed into the Country language that copy thereof may dispersed on your 
Island for inviting the inhabitants to embrace our Faith wee cannot but highly 
esteeme, as a very religious worke, and shall put it in practise soe soon as a season- 
able opportunity shall present, but please to be informed that this good designe 
must be managed with great secresy and tenderness as affaires now stand, freedom 
in religion being one of the chiefe motives which invites strangers to settle your 
Island and should the present Inhabitants or Strangers apprehend the least senti- 
ment of feare to be imposed on in that point it would give an universal 
discouragement. 

This is a worke which requires time, patience, and assistance from heaven, 
for till God moves the hearts of these poore ignorant people, our labour will be 
fruitlesse, the cruelty and most scandalous lives of those who call themselves 
Christians, as well protestants as romanists hath cast an odium and dislike of our 
sacred profession, for the shame of many live more strict and virtuous in their 
conversation then they | we must first reforme ourselves before wee hope to convert 
others to our beliefe."93 

13. On the whole, however, the English policy was one of conciliation 
and submission :— 

On the whole, however, the policy of the English on the Western Coast 
was in general one of conciliation and submission and, also with Shivaji. On 
the 17th April 1669, the Bombay Council writing to the Surat Council says ; 

* Wee have not, neither shall wee, lett goe our privileges by the favour extend- 
ed to Sevagy Rajah for once, and to him alone, not intending to make it prece- 
dentiall ; yet there thought fitt to preserve our honour by giving that which wee 
could not retaine, ...... оз 

The ‘favour’ referred to here is the supply of some gun-powder and 
other war material to Shivaji for intended war upon the neighbouring Portu- 
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guese territory. While this favour, the Surat Council wrote to the Bombay 
Council :— 

Wee disapprove not but allow of what you have done and doe concerning 
the dutys of rice cocos, and alsoe what passed betweene you and Sevagy ; for wee 
doe apprehend with you that hee would not have paid it had it not bin given, 
neither deny wee you a correspondence with Essay, whereby you may procure those 
doe usefull stones, but wee would not for soe small a benefitt you shall engage soe 
much to him as to bee a party in his quarrells, for wee have enough to looke to 
our owne," 95 

Some instances of the English conciliatory and submissive policy have 
already been given where we have given illustrations of the English shrewd- 
ness and prudence. They continually required wood, stones and food provi- 
sions for their island of Bombay and they had to depend mostly upon 
Shivaji for all this. Therefore, they had generally to be conciliatory and sub 
missive to Shivaji. On the 2nd April 1670, the Surat Council writing to 
the Bombay Council says : 

The supply of timber is so absolutely necessary for the Island that wee 
would not have you enter into a correspondence with Sevagees Governor of Culhan 
for large timber for carriages but for buildings of shipps and frigatta also."™* 

This very mood has been ted generally in all their correspondence 

^ Wee approve your holding a faire correspondence with his governor at Cullian 
Bunde, which pray confine and make use of the advantages offered you,......' 97 

Again on the 28th October, the Surat Council enjoined upon the Bom- 
bay Council thus :— 

" Letters being received yesterday [rom Bombay and read in Councell. ... Touch- 
ing the prohibition which Sevagy hath enorder'd for cutting of firewood in the 
Islands by the maine that the Deputy Govermor amd Councell ba ordered mot to 
offerr any thing of force to Sevagys people for the procury of sayd wood, but that 
they write a civill letter to the Governour of Cull(i)an Bundy to complaine of said 
prohibition, letting him know that hitherto hath been acted on our partes but what 
hath tended to friendship, that some overtures hoath past of late between Sevagy 
and the President and Council of Surratt touching the settling of Factorys at 
Rojapore and other places, which wee shall have little inclynation to, if he offers 
the least injury unto ug or or any of our people at Bombay, that we have thoughts 
or settling a great trade at Cullin Bundy if he doth not force us to alter our reso- 
lutions by breach of amity between us."?* 

The English while following a conciliatory policy towards Shivaji, gene- 
rally wanted to keep it secret from the Muslim rulers. Here is one such 
i 

Lieutt. Ustick went the 10th instant ; hee enclosed goes copy of his present 
the person that came from Sevagee declared himselfe always an ambassador; but 


none wee suppose can thinke that Lieut. Ustick goes for any thing else than to 
demand satisfaction." 








95. Е, Е. Bombay, Vol. 1, dated 28th April 1669 
96, Ibid. Vol 19, рр ‚©, 6 
97 7-9, dated 14th April 1670 
98 F. R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 98. 

99. Ibid, Vol 106, Fols. 73-74, dated 13th March 1672. 
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They offered presents and conciliatc 
alternative. Here is their own admission. 


Which we shall soon do by God's blessing ; whén the peace is concluded ; 
in the interim, it concerns us to keep friendship with all, though it costs us some- 
what dear by presents or otherwise, without which no peace or quietness is to be 
expected in those mercenary parts... ."1% 

When Shivaji's men plundered English factories, they generally remon- 
strated and petitioned. Some illustrations of this have been already given in 
the third and fourth chapters. Here is one more instance :— 

The Deputy President and Council] of Surratt haveing advised us that part 
ol Sevagees army have lately plundered and robbed the Honble. Company's factory 
at Dungom, and forced from their factors there all what they had, as well their 
owne estates.as the (Company's and chaubucked one of them. 

Ordered that a letter be imediately sent to Sevagee (with the attestations of 
Mr, Austen and Mr. Haggerton) to advise him of his souldiers Plundering the 
English factory at Dongom, and their violence used against the Company's factors 
there and withall to demand full satisfaction of him for what lost by the Company 
and their factors, and to endeavour to procure, if possible wee can, his Cole that 
none of his souldiers shall at any time disturbe or robb any English factory in any 
part of the Mogulls dominions." 


We have however already noted that in connection with the reparation 
of the Rajapore losses, despair had driven to thinking of using force, against 
Shivaji, especially, taking into possession his vessels of merchandise. Such 
occasions were generally exceptional. 


100. Orme Mss., Vol, 114, Sect. 2, pp. 106-7, dated 15th Aug. 1 
101. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 2, pp. 33-4, dated 19th Feb. 1675. ^ 673. 
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THE APOSTATE-MOTHER 


In his translation of the Arthaidsirs of Kautilya Dr. Shama SASTRI translates 
ihe following passage thus :! 


अपत्यदारान्‌ मातापितरी भातुनप्राप्तव्यवहारान्‌ भगिनी: कन्या: विधवाव्व अबिश्रतः शक्तिमतो 
द्वादशपणो दण्डः । अन्यत्र पतितेभ्यः , अन्यत्र मातुः । 


“When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) or mother neglects 
to maintain his or her child, wife, mother, father, minor brothers, sisters or widowed 
girls (kanya vidhavaéca), he or she shall be punished with a fine of twelve papas. "1 

Pandit Ganapati Sastri in his Commentary on the ArthaeiGstra? holds the view 
that it 1s obligatory on the part of the son to protect his mother even though she 
becomes an apostate. This interpretation of the text in the Kaufiliya—anyatra pati- 
Lebkyah, anyatra mütuh is more in keeping with the trend of the argument in the 
ргакагапа and a more acceptable position from the point of view of the dharma- 
Sastra literature as well Professor K. V, Rangaswami AIYANGAR accepts the inter 
pretation suggested by the late Mr. Ganapati SASTRI and renders the passage into 
English thus 

When a person who is able to do so does not maintain his child, wife, parents, 
brothers not of age and sisters (unmarried and widowed) he is to be fined twelve 
panas. (The benefits of the rule shall be) otherwise in the case of outcastes, but 
the case of a mother who is an outcaste is an exception to the proviso." 

It will be seen that if the first view cited, that of Dr. Shama SASTRI is accepted, 
it would then lead to the assumption that a mother and an apostate are exempted 
from, or are privileged to discord the ordinary mules of society, while the essence 
of punishment is to bring even the outcaste within the fold of society by punish- 
ment suitably awarded or by prüyaócitta suited to the offence, The error can be 
seen if we go through the relevant literature in Dharmaéástra. 

The Apastamba-dharma-sütra has two sütras relevant to this particular œœn- 

L 10th palala <i. 9 माता पुत्रत्वस्य भूया सि कर्माण्यारभते । तस्या ञचश्नवा नित्या 
पतितायामपि । and 10: 


न तु धर्मसन्रिवाप: स्यात्‌ । 


1. Arthaiastra, ed. by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, 1909, Mysore, p. 47 
2. Kaufilyas Arthasastra, Eng. trn. by Dr ama SASTRI, 1925, p. 51 
3. Gapapati SAsTRI's edition. of the Arthafüsira, with his commentary $ri- 
mes Vol. I, p. 113 Ihe сливно илм Uni п ЧӘЧҮ ЧЇЧ! 
Some Aspects ] | Polit Subrahmanya AIYAR Lectures, 
ors of Madras, 1914, Second dioi i 30 е 
5. Apastamba-dharma-sutra, edited Mahad SAsTRI, Mysore, 1898, 
p. 184 g on sütra 10, Haradatta holds the following view 


एकस्मिन्‌ घर्मे सद्दान्वयः घर्मसन्निवापः । 
स पतितया मात्रा 9Е я 454: | 

वैश्वदेवार्थ तु पाके सा न भोजयितब्या । सृतायास्तु तस्याः संस्कारादिका: किया: कर्तेव्याः । 
नेति विप्रतिपन्नाः 
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The sütras lay specifically that service to a mother is niya and this 
injunction is not affected by her even being a patità. That she has undergone the 
extremest of trials by the bearing of the child and nourishing it is itself considered 
sufficient reason to hold the view that whatever be the service that the children 
may do to their parents, this can be never repaid? The position of the mother 
is further elucidated by Manu who holds 

Sahasram [и рїп mütü gawraventiricyate | * 

All that sütra 10 contemplates is that an apostate mother cannot be asso- 
ciated in any act of vaidik significance and ritualistic in character. What is con- 
templated in this context is that in certain sacrifices there are occasions when the 
names of all members of the family are cited e.g. Varunapraghasa etc. Om such 

rasions the name of the paetità mother will not be mentioned. For a mention of 
the name of such a mother is equal to accepting her as she was before she became 
patitü. Non-mention excludes her from: the family privileges but she is not to be 
denied food, clothes and personal service by her children.* 

A verse of the Matsyapurana? ated by the Viramitredaya, Sarsküra-prak&sa, 
p. 468 is equally reluctant to push the case against an apostate-mother to the ex- 
treme, Even elders (guravah—parents) are to be abandoned. Of the two, the case 
of the mother is different from that of the father and the sin of abandoning a 
mother is more heinous. Commenting on the passage Mitra Misra states the 
opinion that while the abandonment (fydaga) has not deprived even a реа wife of 
her right to be maintained—fperiposana—tyàaga in the case ol gurus should be inter- 
preted as interdicting namaskara and other attendant rites due to an elder. 11 








6. ManusmTti, I, 227. यं मातापितरौ क्लेशम्‌ सहेते सम्भवे वृणाम्‌ । न तस्य निष्कतिः 
आाक्या कर्तुं वर्षशतैरपि ॥ 
7 AN II 


c wh pastamba-5rauta-sutra, ei. by Richard GARBE, Vol II, 1885, p. 28, 
ү, 


यावन्तो यजमानस्यामात्याः सञ्जीकाः तावन्त्येकातिरिक्तानि ॥ 
The comentary on this sitra runs th05: अमात्याः सहवासिनो ज्ञातयः पुत्रपौत्राह्ा 
जाता एव प्रजा जानिष्यनाणा एव प्रजा इति श्रतेः यावन्तो गृह्याः स्म इति लिङ्गाच्च । 
9 पत्तिता गुरवः त्याज्याः 
माता चेव कथचन | 
तेभ्यो माता गरीयसी ॥ 
10. Viramitredaya-Samskara, p. 468. पतिताया भार्याया गशृहवासनपरिपोषणविधाने 
वातन्त्र्यनिषेधमूलकयतया सर्वेज्रीसाघारणमिति स्थितौ वचनमिदं नमस्कारादिविषयमिति वदन्ति । 
ll. Hemádri, Cafurvargaeintümami Prüyaócitta-khanda, p. 74 
गुरोरप्यवलिप्स्य 
कार्याकार्यमजानतः | 
उत्पंथप्रतिपन्नस्य 
परित्यागो विधीयते ॥ 
तस्या दशुश्चपा तु नित्या पतिताया आपि । 
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A verse of Apastamba!! is cited by Hemádri as authorising the abandonment 
of parents who are patitas and of parents who have lost the power of distinguish- 
ing between what should or should not be done, Hemidri comments that while 
abandonment is not censurable, the mother' right to be maintained by her off- 
spring is in по way lessened and personal service is mifya—obligatory—even to an 


Adyar Library. À, N. KRISHNA AIYANGAR. 


THE DATE OF VIMUKTATMAN 


Professor M. HIRIYANNA, the learned editor of the Isfasiddhi in the Gaekwad'a 
Oriental Series, in his introduction places Vimuktátman between the broad limits 
850—1050 A.D. The evidence he sets forth for the limit 850 is*the fact that Vimuk 
atman makes a reference to Bhüskara's views in verses I, 36 and 42 in the Isfasiddhi. 
Vimukt&átman himself does not directly mention the name of Bhiskara 

' the commentator /fdnottama, the reference is to Bhaskara. The com- 








mentator says 





2 दष्टान्तत्य छ्यातिबाधान्यथानुपपत्त्या यदनिर्वचनीयत्वमुपक्षिप्तं, तत्‌. भास्करमतावलम्बनेन 
अन्यभैवोपपन्नमिति आाङ्कते-नन्वनिर्वचनीयत्वे-इति। (7. 900 जण ६९ 1५/०५।५५॥) 
Thus relying on the authority of the commentator, we have to say that Vimuktatman 
flourished after Bhiskara. The limit 1060 А.р. was arrived at on the ground that 
‘the only clear reference to the Isfasiddhi in a work earlier to it is in the Atmasiddhi 
of Yàmunácárya, the spiritual grandfather of Rámánuja' In the light of some 
further evidences to be set forth shortly, I propose to bring the limit 1050 very close 


to 850 A.D. 

Bhiskara, we know, was a younger conte ary of Sankara (820 AD.). Bhis- 
kara's bhásya on the Brahmasütras is replete with adverse criticisms of Sankara's 
views. Not only that, but he bodily transfers portions of Saskarabhasya in his work, 
in more than one place. A comparison of the two bhisyas would make this fact 
clear. Further there are also external evidences to show that Bháskara took verba- 
tim certain portions from Safkara's bhásya. In his commentary called tippana, on 
dogyopanisadbhasya of Sankara, Narendrapuri is very clear in stating that 
Bháskara plagiarised from Safkara. The references are worth mentioning and I 
give only a few below 


1 यच “ विकारस्य नाममात्रत्वम्‌ ' इति शाडूरव्याख्यानमनृद्य दूषितम्‌ , प्रत्यक्ष 
विरोधात. श्रतिविरोधाच इति (pp. 59-60 of Mad. Ms. R. 3690). 
2 तस्मात्‌ तस्करादप्यपकृष्टोष्ये भास्करः > : > > > | эй а शाइरमेबोच्छिष्टमइनन्‌ 


aga शपते | (p. 60 of Mad. Ms. 3690) 











12. See foot-note No. 11—bold portion. 
L A Ms copy of this tippapa is available in the Government Oriental Mss, 


Library, Madras; К. 3690, 
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3 तस्मात्‌ शोच्योऽयं व्याख्यायोषिश्वोरः ( व्यायोषिचोरः ? ) सर्वत्र भाष्यकारीयं व्याख्यान- 
मेव लिखन. ( लिखकानि १ ) कानिचिदक्षराणि अन्यथा व्याख्याय ( अन्यदाख्या यङ्काष्य £ ) 
भाष्यकारमेव निन्दतीति । (p. 69 of Mad. Ms. 3690). 


From the foregoing it is clear that Bháskara was considered to be a plagiarist. In 
view of the fact that Bhiskara has been in tur criticised by Vacaspati (841 AD.) 
we have to hold that the literary activity of Bhiskara was between 820—840 A.D. 
Anyway it can be fairly acceptable to assume that Bháskara flourished before Vā- 
caspati and that his most active period would have come to a close before MHI AD. 
And the fact that in the Istasiddhi, according to Jianottama, Vimuktatman refers to 
Bháskara clearly proves the posteriority of Vimuktütman to Bháskara. Thus it is 
possible to fix the upper limit of the date of Vimuktátman, at about 850 A.D. as has 
been well pomted out by Prof. HIRIYANNA, 
With regard to the lower limit, I have to set forth some fresh evidences. They 
are : 
(1) In the 7th Varnaka of the Parncapaádikavivarama Prakaéatman (1000 A.D.) 
зауз : 
मायाविद्याप्रतितिम्बितं ब्रह्म जगत्कारणम्‌ । विशुद्धं ब्रह्म अम्रृतत्वालम्बनम्‌ । जीवाश्च 
अविद्याबद्धाः । (р. 975 of Mm. Anantakpsna SAstRI's Edn. of Paficapadikaviverana), 
That this is the view of the author of the Isfastddhi can be realised when the above 
text is compared with the extracts from the I5fasiddhivivarana, Madras Ms. R. 4384... 


ич रहत्यम्‌ । चिन्मात्रतन्त्रा अनादिरनिर्वांच्या महदादिप्रकृतिमोया । तस्यां खित्मतिविम्ब 
इश्वर: । तत्परिणानैरेव सर्वहृत्वादि । “ मायां तु प्रकृति विद्यान्मायिनं तु महेश्वरम्‌ ” इति श्रुतेः । 
बिम्बकल्पं तु निर्विकल्पं ब्रह्म कैवल्यालम्बनम्‌ , '“ अक्षरात्परतः чс” а भ्रतेः । gem vs 


मायायाः परिच्छिन्नानन्तप्रदेशेषु आवरणविक्षेपशक्तिमत्सु अज्ञानाभिधानेषु प्रतिबिम्बितं तदेव चैतन्यं 
अनन्तजीवन्यवहारास्पदं बोमवीति । (рр. 329-30) 


This commentary on the Istasiddhi is from the pen of the famous Anubhütisv: 
though it is wrongly identified with Jnanottama's vivarapa. The extracts given from 
the commentary are enough to show that the same ideas as contained in the Pajice- 
püdikavivarzma, mentioned above are found in this commentary. The whole of the 
seventh Adhyaya of the Isfasiddhi deals with similar ideas, so that there will be no 
difficulty in supposing that Prakásatman had in his mind the views contained in the 
Istasiddhi when he wrote his Parncapaüdikavivarana 

(2) Again on p. 977 of Mm. Anantakysna SAsTRI's edition of the Vivaraga, the 
text reads as follows 


ब्रह्मेकमेव स्वाविद्यया जगदाकारेण विवर्तते स्वप्तादिवत इति मतान्तरम्‌ । तस्मात्‌ яч 
स्वमायया अविद्यया विवर्तत इति । 


This view in the Advaitic tradition has come to be attributed to Vimuktitman2 The 
Istasiddhi has also a similar text. 


अतः परमार्थसत्यः आत्मैव स्वाविद्यामायया सर्वस्य लौकिकवैदिकव्यवहारस्य आ प्रबोधात्‌ 
आयावीव स्वमायया गिरिनदीसमुदादिव्यवदारास्पदे भवतीति अभ्युपेयं न्यायमनुसराद्विः सर्वैरेव* 


Thus it can be seen that Prakasatman (1000 ap.) was aware of the existence 
of the Isfasiddhi. This [act gains support when we see that the Tattvadipama of 
Akhandananda also seems to identify the above view as having been held by 




















2. Evidences to be set forth elsewhere 
3. See Citsukhi, pp, 363-375 ; Nir. Sag. Edn. 
4. Ispasiddhi, p. 200. 
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Vimuktütman, the author of the Isfasiddhi, though in an implied manner. The 
अत्राह तस्मादिति । न चैकमुत्तौ सर्वमुक्तिप्रसन्नः, इष्टापत्तेः । दिष्टमिष्टसिद्धी दष्टव्यम्‌ | 

(3) A slightly earlier reference to the Isfasiddhi, earlier than by Prakasatman, 
is to be met with in the Tattvasuddhi of Jüánaghana. In Chapter 44 of the Tattva- 
fuddhi, on avidyanivrytti, Jánaghana says : 

यस्मात. नाज्ञाननित्रत्तिः सदसदनिवंचनीयप्रकारा अस्माभिरभ्युपगम्यते, किं तु पञ्चमप्रकारा । 
सदसदादिप्रकारा किल निबृत्तयोः भावाभावयोरेव दष्टाः । अज्ञानं पुनः aues । अतस्तन्नि- 
ृत्तिरपि तदनुसारिणी युक्ता । यक्षानुरूपो बलिरिति हि न्यायः ес. 
Though there is no direct mention of Vimuktatman's name here, the reference 18 to 
his views. For in the tradition of Advaitic thought the fifth mode of avidyànivrtti 
is associated with Vimuktitman's name. This would evidently show that Vimuktat- 
man preceded Inanaghana. | 

I have in my paper on Jüánaghanapüjyapada,^ attempted on some grounds to 
fix his date somewhere about 900 ap. So that Vimuktatman now can be placed 
between the limits 850—900 A.D. 

(4) A still further significant reference to the Isfasiddhi is by Sarvajfiátman 
in his Paücaprakriyá; In this work, in more than one place reference is made to 
the views of the author of the Istasiddki. Towards the end of the last section deal 
ing with moksa, we find Sarvajfiátman quoting from the Isfasiddhi in the following 
Way : 

तस्मात. भगवत्पादोये दक्षने आत्मन एवाज्ञा ( त १) त्वं ज्ञातत्व॑ च | तदुक्त इष्टसिद्धिकारैः --- 
“ स्वद्क॒ च भाति यत्तत्र न ज्ञाताज्ृविभागधीः । 
अतो5विद्या भवेद्यस्य भवेत. तदिषयैव सा ॥ ” इति । 
The verse is found as No. 9 in Chapter VI of the Isfasiddhi. 

Now we see that Sarvajfiitman quotes from the Isfasiddhi. Sarvajfiatman flou- 
rished somewhere about 900 A.D.5 According to tradition he is also known to be the 
disciple of Sureivara.? Thus Vimuktatman can safely be placed before 900 Ар. 

5. See Com. on the Samksepasariraka, IV, 14 (Anand. Edn.) 

6. New Indian Antiquary. S 

7. This is available in Mad. . Library, R. 3619b. The work is a short tract 


dealing with five topics in Advaita; तत्त्वंपदार्थव्याख्यान, अवान्तरवाक्यार्थविवरण, महा- 


वाक्यार्थविवरण, शब्दजृत्तिप्रकारमेद ५७0 मोक्षविचार 

8 Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, 11, p. HE RE : 

9, Some scholars think that it is a mistake to suppose 5агуа}їййттап аз а dis- 
ciple of Suredvara, on the ground that Sarvajfiatman refers to his guru as Devesvara 
and not as Sureóvara. Om this they make a difference between Sure$vara and Deve- 
évara. (See JORM. III, p. 50). This argument does not seem to me to be quite 
— [ORM. ee the above view to be correct, we will be forced to Say 
that Sure himself was not a disciple of Sankara, as he mentions his guru as 








HE іп (Һе end of the Brhadéranyakopanisadbhasyavarttika, and as 
अवनामश्चत्‌ іп the end of the Taittiriyabhüsyavarttika, Sureévara himself explains 
the latter in the W0rds : भव्य भगवतो महादेवस्य नाम ze) Bree: Thus it is very 
clear that there will be no difficulty is making out from Devesvara Sureévara, the 

ni of Sarvajfiatman. Instances of similar references can be had in plenty. Further 
it is also in conformity with the custom, not to refer to one's guru directly by his 
name. This custom later on seems to be emphasised in verse: 
; - TTT ч 1 
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(5) Vimuktatman dire 
तदुक्तं वार्त्तिकारेः-- 
' नेद्दात्मविन्मदन्योऽस्ति न मत्तोऽज्ञोऽस्ति कश्चन । 
इत्यजानन्विजानाति यः स ब्रह्मविदुत्तमः ॥' (7. 355 ० the 15{a5iddh) . 
The above verse is taken from the Naiskarmyasiddhi (IV, 53) of Sureévara. 
Thus putting all these facts together, it can be fairly assured that Vimuktatman 
flourished somewhere about 850 ap. Though the figure may not be quite correct, 


his chronological position between SureSvara and Sarvajfiitman, stands fairly estab- 
lished 


Madras. 


y refers to Suresvara, or Várttika-kára 














DEATH OF AHMAD NIZAM SHAH I, BAHRI 

Chroniclers and historians have generally recorded 914 A.H.! as the year of death 
of Ahmad Nizam Shah I. This is not apparently based on any direct contemporary 
evidence but is presumably an inference drawn from the chronogram compiled to 
commemorate the year of accession of his son Burhan Nizam Shah I. There is, 
however, no ground to suppose that Burhan Nizam Shah's accession was a conse- 
quence of Ahmad Nizam Shah's death. 

Duf, in his nology,? says: "914 A.H. Burhan Nizam Shah I of Ahmed- 
nagar succeeds his father Ahmad Nizam Shah I”; while James Burcess, in his 
Chronology? of Modern India, mentions; "H. 914 Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, 
Sultan of Ahmednagar, dies.” Thus the former avoids to interpret the year of 
accession of Burhan Nizam Shah as the year of Ahmad Nizam Shah's death, but 
the latter is assertive enough in his inference. BEALE, in his Dictionary, gives 
914 A.H. or 1508 AD. as the year in which Ahmad Nizam Shah died. The Ency 
clopedia of Islam? also accepts the year 

BRIBBLE* and the Imperia] Gazetteer? record 1508 AD. as the year of Ahmad 
Shah's death ; the Cambridge History, however, calculates the correspondence of 914 
AH. to 1509 A.D. and states: “in 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died.” All these quota 
tions indicate the common adherence of the later chroniclers and historians to 914 A.H. 
for the incident. Apparently, all follow Ferishta 

Mahomed Kasim Ferishta gives, no doubt, a chronogram for the accession of 
Burhan Nizam Shah I manifesting 914 A.H., but leaves his reader to have his own 
inference about the date of death of Ahmad Nizam Shah I from the succession of 
events narrated by him. The pertinent portion of this narration is quoted from 

"In the year 914 (1508 A.D.), Nusser-ool-Moolk, the Vizier, dying, his 
office was conferred on Mookumil Khan Deccany; and two or three months 
afterwards, the King (Ahmad Nizam Shah) himself being taken dangerously 


P. 29). The Chronology of ind 
; ё ono о th e beginning of 
ae) ХУШ гешу : CM abd Durr ia E € earhest times to the beginning o 
i. ronology o erm india—a.D. 1494 to 1894 by James Burcess, 1913. 
4. The Oriental Biographical Dict b 
3 din graph tionary by T BEALE and edited by H. G. 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. 1 by M. Th. HOUTSMAN and T. W 
153, Vol. 1, History of the Deccan by J. D, B. GRIBBLE, 


Vol. IL, Table XI, Imperial af India, New Edn., 1928. 
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ill he appointed his son Boorhan Nizam, an infant of seven years of age, his 

successor, and shortly afterwards died. 

The statement is very vague and the year quoted can be applied to either of 
the events mentioned. The words "shortly afterwards " may mean any short or 
long interval that one can imagine Ferishta has thus recorded no definite date of 
death of Ahmad Nizam Shah. On the contrary he has elsewhere? told us that 
Kumal Khan. on assuming his new dignity as the sole administrator of Ismael Adil 
Shah cultivated the friendship of the neighbouring princes such as Ahmad Nizam 
Shah. Sultan Quli Kootb Shah and Ameer Bereed Shah. If this cultivation of 
friendship had really taken place, as Ferishta believes it to be, then Ahmad Nizam 
Shah did survive till after the death of Yusuf Adil Shah I, who died in 916 Ан. 
(1510 AD.).H 

Sayyad Ali, another Persian authority next to Ferishta, in his Burhan-i-Maasir, 
records: 911 A.H as the year when Ahmed Nizam Shah died. This is unaccept- 
able. There is ample evidence of activities of Ahmad Nizam Shah till 914 A.H. In 
fact, Sayyad Ali has himself contra cted his own statement elsewhere while mention- 
ing the event with detail as: 

Sultan Ahmad Bahri, after he had reigned for nineteen years and four 
months, or according to another account for twelve years...... 

“When the King became aware of the approach of death, he withdrew 
from the desire of worldly kingdom and sent for the prince, Al Mu'ayyad 
Mirandillah Abul Muzzafar Burhan Nizam Shah, who was then seven years 
of age, and gave him his council 

“When the King had given his parting instructions to all about him, he 
died.... The Amirs and the officers of the army made all the preparations for 
the funeral and the King was buried in the tomb which he had built for him- 
self in the environs of Ahmednagar in the garden known as the Rauzah.":* 
There is, therefore concordance between Ferishta and Sayyad Ali so far as the 

relation of Ahmad Nizam Shah’s regency for some time after the accession of 
Burhan Nizam Shah goes. Like Ferishta, Sayyad Ali also slips in, in contradiction 
of his date of Ahmad Nizam Shah's death, an accounts of 916 A.H.16 explaining 


9. P. 206, Vol. IIL, John Briccs History of the Rise oj the Mahomedan Power 
in India till the year 1612 A. D—Translation of Persian original of Mahomed Kasim 
Ferishta, 1919. 

10. P. 34, Vol III, Bgiccs' Ferishta. | 

11. Рр. 30, 33, Мої. ШІ, Васе Ferishta ; p. 149, Ghorpade BAKHAR, Ghorpade 
Gharanyacha Itihas edited by D. V. APTE. | 

asi 12. Pp. 159 and 128, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIX, Burhan-i-Maasir, trans- 

13. E June 1506 to 23 се 1507 AD. а t F 

14. Р. 128. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIX, Burhan-i-Maasir, translation 
by Major W. Harc, 1920. 

15. The account runs as under : : | Maj 

“In the a - 916 A.H. (A.D. 1510) discord and contention arose between क 
i-Rafi ' Adil "s ; and Daesturi-Mamalik on account of an old quarrel ы nd as 
Dastur-i-Mamalik was not strong SR I Majlis-i-Rafi, he put his trust 
in the protection and favour of Sul ! о за ad Bahri Nizam-ul-Mulk and took refuge 
at his court. The celebrated pns "i it incumbent on him to assist that un- 

fortuna took up his cause and marched with his army towards the 
province of Majlis-i-Raf, When the latter ааай the movement of Б ишу 
feeling himse oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the St 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i-Rafi 'Adil Khan to quarrel with Dastur-i- lik 

lis-i-Rafi, according n orders made a compact that in future he would become a 
traveller on the road of friendship and unity with Dastur-i-Mamalik. ... Aft 
that the Sultan sent to that Prince of Men (Bahamany King) nd 
affection and kindness together with RR presents, and told him how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i-Rafi from quarrelling with Dastur-i-Mamalik and related to him 


E. 
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how successfully he (Ahmad Nizam Shah) intervened in the quarrel between Adil 
Khan and Dastur-i-Mamalik. 

Thus both Ferishta and Sayyad Ali believed that Ahmad Nizam Shah was alive 
till the year 916 A.H., and the belief appears to be well justified when we find a con- 
temporary corroborative evidence in a letter of 17th October 1510 from Affonso 
de Alburquerque, Viceroy of Portuguese India, to the King of Portugal. Albuquerque 
writes : 

" Another Alquazill (Nizam-ul-Mulk) is the Lord of Chaull (Chaul). The 
latter always was in war with Cabayo (Sawaee or Yusuf Adil Shah I) and 
is still in warfare ; and if, at the time I won Goa, the Lord of Chaull had not 
died, I would never have lost it, because he fell upon the son of Cabayo when 
he came to besiege the island, and he defeated him .... 17 

Albuquerque won!* Goa for the first time on 12 March 1510, and Adil Khan be- 
sieged!? it at the beginning of May 1510. Ahmad Nizam Shah had, therefore, ac- 
cording to the Portuguese Viceroy's account, fallen on the army of Adil Khan in 
April; and if Ahmad Nizam Shah had died before he could effectively harass Adil 
Khan to prevent recovery of Goa, the event must have taken place some time between 
the end of April and the middle of October 1510, The fact that Dom Francisco de 
Almeida, predecessor of Albuquerque, had entered?* into a treaty with Nizamulucao, 
King of Chaul in the last week of February or the first week of March 1509 not 
only vouchsafes the accuracy about the knowledge of the Portuguese sources of the 
King of Ahmednagar (Ahmad Nizam Shah) but definitely rejects any inference 
that Nizam Shah died before March 1509, ie, in 914 AH. and extends 
the interval between the accession of Burhan Nizam Shah and the death of Ahmad 

izam Shah beyond 914 A.H. Again the event that some of the officers of house- 
hold attempted?! to revolt against Mukumil Khan and his charge, Burhan Nizam 
Shah, with the aid of Allauddin Imad-ul-Mulk in 916 AH. inclines one to place a 
limitation to this interval to the middle of 916 A.H. as the death of Ahmad Shah 
alone must have afforded the revolters an opportunity to rebel against their master. 
It is, however, not possible for want of conclusive evidence to determine the date 
of death of Ahmad Nizam Shah. All we can say for the present with any certainty 
on the strength of the contemporary evidence of such a reliable source as Affonso 
de Albuquerque, is that the death of Ahmad Nizam Shah must have occurred some 
time between the end of April and the middle of October 1510 or in the beginning 
of 916 AH 

The continued illnesses and deaths of the two chief Sultans of the Deccan— 
Yusuf Adil Shah and Ahmad Nizam Shah—and their subsequent egimes of infant 
successors with disputes for succession were indeed responsible for the weakened 
strength of these kingdoms, which was ultimately found to be inadequate and in- 
decisive to resist the footing of the Portuguese on the coasts of Goa and Konkan. 
An earlier date for the occurrence of Ahmad Nizam Shah's death was presenting some 
hitch in this contention, but now that the correct year of his death is known this 
hitch is removed. 


Poona. V. ©. BENDREY 


his desire returned to the seat of government.” 140-1, The Hist the Baha- 
many Dynasty founded on Burhan-i-Maasir br р S. King, 1900. ху ош 

17 Letter No, VI from Affonso Ok. Albuquerque coe 

7. ter No. rom Alfonso de Albuqu at Cananor to the King of 
Portugal, Vol. 1, Albuquerque's Letters, Portuguese Records, India Office, London. 
ананы а Б 

. 192, Vol. I, ese in India by F.C D c 

20. P: 141, Pert India, Vol. Lyr n py 

20. P. 14 uguese in India, Vol. L by F. C. DANVERS, 1896 : Re Notes 
M Ihe History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein by J. Gerson DE Sr 
‘olaba Gazetteer, etc. 21. Pp. 212-4, Brwos’ Ferishta, Vol. III. 
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REVIEWS 


Pre-Buddhist India (A survey of Ancient India based on the Jitaka stories) 
Ratilal №. МЕНТА. Bombay, Examiner Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii, 461. Price 
Rs. 15, 

The subtitle of this work is given as ‘A Political, Administrative, Economic, 
Social and Geographical Survey of Ancient India based mainly on the Játaka 
Stories’, a task which the author seems to have accomplished with commendable 
seal. The Pali texts have supplied a good deal of information regarding the India 
oí Buddha's period and of the succeeding centuries, to a much greater extent, for 
instance, than the Sanskrit texts, but this is the first sustained effort to gather from 
a single source all the material which may be interpreted in terms of the subtitle 
quoted abowe. 

The whole book is divided into five major sections, The first section deals 
with political history, divided into four chapters, the ancient period, the Kuru- 
Pafcala kings, Videha and the lesser kingdoms and the Mahdjanapada period. Sec- 
tion II deals with the political atmosphere, the central administration, the fiscal 
administration, the administration of justice, military organisation and local govern- 
ment, and is entitled Administrative Organisation. Section IIL, called Economic 
Aspects, treats of such interesting topics as production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption. The fourth section is devoted to Sociological Conditions, dealing 
with the social structure, the family, friends and relations, the position of women, 
education, arts and science, religion. and philosophy and manners and customs. 
The last section and one of the most interesting is entirely devoted to the study 
of the Geography of the Jatakas, with a very useful geographical lexicon. 

In any criticism of the work it must be remembered that it was submitted as 
a thesis for the degree of M.A. at the University of Bombay, and any of the short- 
comings which strike the eye are chiefly due to the fact that the writer was making 
his entrance in the field of scholarship and was handicapped to a certain extent 
by the lack of first-hand acquaintance with some of the papers contributed to allied 
themes and appearing in the various European journals, some of which are in 
accessible in India. Nevertheless it is a very creditable performance, based as it 
is on all the material which was available to the author in English. An instance 
of the author's non-acquaintance with cognate sources in the shape of modern 
contributions may be cited here when, on p. 4 he identifies Dudipa of Pali (v. L 
Dujipa) with Düipa of Sanskrit, while the linguistic note on this interesting word 
by CHARPENTIER would have supplied him with certain new viewpoints but is 
evidently missed by him, 1 do not propose to take into account other instances 
where such contemporary contribution could have been utilized with advantage 
by the author. Apart from these minor points, we should be obliged to the author 
for his painstaking analysis of the vast sociologica material lying embedded in 
the popular Jütaka stories. As such the author's contribution is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of ancient Indian Customs as reflected in this huge literature and 
despite the fact that many of his identifications may not convince some scholars 
and win general acceptance, it is a performance of which both the author and the 
Historical Research Institute of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, may reasonably be 
proud. It is not out of place to suggest here that the author may be prevailed upon 
to do a similar work in the field of Jain canonical literature and the commentaries 
from which we can gather even a more detailed knowledge of the contemporary 
period It ia both a ; ry work and highly capable of yielding better 
results. After all one text, even if it represents a whole school of literature, is 
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not a safe basis to draw historical facts on, particularly when much popular belief 
is mixed with semi-historical and mythological stories A coordination between 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, that is, Pali and Ardhamagadhi and Apabhrarnéa sources is abso- 
lutely necessary for this reconstruction of the dark period of Ancient Indian History 
The subject may perhaps form part of the future plan of Research Institutes in the 
Bombay Province. Fe 

The get-up of the book is excellent throughout, and the production as a whole 
is worthy of a high place in the recent contributions of Indian scholarship to his- 
torical studies. The work deserves a wide circulation. 





S. M. K. 


Osodhikósam, edited by A, Venkat Rao and H. Sesha IYENGAR (Madras University 
Kannada Series, No. 7), 1940. Pp. viii, 174. Price Rs, 2. 


The present edition is based on a codex unicum obtained from the Jaina 
Siddhánta Bhavana of Arrah and is due to the fact ‘that this work gives meanings 
not only of technical words, but also of many popular words not found in current 
dictionaries’ (Preface) and thus be of help to students of Kannada. The codex 
on which the edition is based is incomplete, and the editors have not been able to 
penetrate behind the defective exemplar in order to gain any information about the 
author or the date of the work. The work contains nearly twelve thousand Sanskrit 
words arranged in the alphabetical order with their meanings in Kannada. A de 
tailed discussion in the Kannada introduction points out to the fact that the codex 
unicum is not an original copy but only a copy of a copy, and since the symbol 
for 7 is sparingly used the exemplar cannot go back td a parent codex earlier than 
the NITLEETILEA Century. 

The work is useful for two reasons: it gives us the Kannada equivalents of a 
large number of technical words dealing with medicinal herbs, etc. as current at 
the period and in the region where the work was composed, and gives us at the 
same time a large number of Kannada vocables whose existence otherwise would 
have been questioned, being lacking in amy of the available dictionaries. It i» thus 
a definite addition towards the building up of a new Thesmerus of Kannada, and 
it is regrettable therefore, that the efforts have not seen fit to add an appendix in 
the shape of an alphabetical index of all the Kannada words. 

Many of the meanings are merely Sanskrit loanwords as in ABHRAM : abhraka, 
karpüra, megha, bhadramaste ; ASRAM : raktam, etc. The advantage of the Kannada- 
Sanskrit reverse dictionary from the Sanskrit-Kannada part would be apparent from 
a sample entry (which does not aim at comprehensiveness) : BHADRAMASTE: > 
abkram, abda, etc. Even Sanskrit lexicography may gain something from this Osa- 
dhikéSa. We congratulate the University of Madras and the two members of its 
Kannada department for bringing out this unique work, and hope that at no dis- 
tant future, the reverse Kannada Sanskrit Index may be published either as a volume 
in this Series or as a paper in the Journal of Oriental Research, 





S. M. K. 





The Student's English-Páiya Dictionary (with 3 appendices) by Hiralal Rasikdas 
KAPADIA. Karsandas Narandas and Sons, Surat, 194]. Pp. xii, 188, Price 
Re. 1-0-0. 


This is indeed the first attempt to give to students of Prakrit languages a prac- 
tical English-Prakrit dictionary with special reference to Ardhamágadhi. It attempts 
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to give the Pk, equivalents of nearly 4,500 Eng. words and therefore satisfies the 
major needs of the student in his work of translating Eng. passages into Amg. The 
author's insistence in calling Prakrit by the term Paiya and restricting its use in 
actual practice to Amg. seems to be somewhat strange, but making allowances for 
the author's individual notions in the matter, the effort has really been worth making 
and he has thereby placed the entire student world in this province under obliga- 
tion. In the selection of Pk. equivalents the editor has as far as practicable given 
words nearest to I-A. regional languages like Gujarati and also included Sanskrit 
words with or without modifications as the case may be. Appendix I contains addi 
tional] words which are to be incorporated in the dictionary ; append II gives a 
list of Prefixes and Suffixes and the last appendix gives a set of rules for transform- 
ing Sk. vocables into their Amg. cognates These are mainly intended for students 
who are already acquainted with the general phonology and morphology of Amg. 
and are therefore of a recapitulatory nature. 

Considering the size and price of the book, and despite the indifferent printing 
Prof. KAPADIA may be congratulated on his useful publication. For a first edition 
it is remarkably comprehensive and his teaching experience has stood him well, As 
the title frankly admits that it is a student's dictionary we offer no criticisms ог 
suggestions, since the work has been admirably done for the purpose which was 
before the editor 





S M. К. 


Holy Places of India by Bimala Churn LAw. Calcutta Geographical Society Publica- 

tion No. 3, 1940. Pp. vil, 57. 

Dr. LAw has added yet another volume to his prolific but entirely useful publica- 
tions, and the present work places the educated India of today under a deep debt 
of gratitude by describing the Holy Places of India in a very picturesque manner, 
combining the historian's desire for detail with a acrupulous attention to the tourist's 
or pligrim's need of archzologcal information. The result is a happy combination 
in the shape of an indispensable guide to these places of pilgrimage, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain. By his first-hand study of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literatures Dr. 
Law is eminently qualified to write this book and his geographical training has added 
to the utility of the text by three maps showing eastern India, north and north- 
western India and the south of India respectively. There are a number of re- 
productions which heighten the appearance as well as the usefulness of this publica- 
tion. It must be remembered that it is not a tourist's guide but it is much more 
than that ; it is indispensable in its supplying all the historical, religious or archzo- 
logical data appertaining to each place described. We congratulate the Calcutta 
Geographical Society on securing the cooperation of Dr. Law for the compilation 
of such a useful guide. 

5. M. K. 


Ala&küramasjusa oí Bhatta Devasankara Purohita, critically edited with Introduction, 
variation-footnotes, translation of the author's definitions and illustrations, notes, 
inoendices and indices by Sadashiva Lakshmidhara KATRE, with a Foreword by 
Sir Manubhai N. MEHTA (Scindia Oriental Series No. 1). Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Ujjain, 1940. Pp. lvi, 315. Price R& 4. 
The scholarly world has long been acquainted with the existence of the Pracya 
Grantha Sangraha or Oriental Manuscripts Library of Ujjain which owes its renown 
to the magnanimity of the late Maharaja MADHAVA RAO SCINDIA and with the first 
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two volumes of its descriptive catalogue. It was really a matter of t 





Scindia Oriental Series would be inaugurated, in line with the long established — 


Gaekwad Oriental Series, the Mysore Sanskrit Series or the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. Now that the first volume of the series has been published we can say with- 
out hesitation that it has been well inaugurated, for the text under review is one 
in which the science of rhetorics has been combined with historical personages, parti- 
cularly of the Peshwa court, and is therefore of interest to Maratha historians. Its 
aptness to form part of the Scindia Oriental Series is thus beyond any controversy. 

The present edition is based on three Mss, written in Devanagari, one of which 
was presented to the Oriental Mss. Library of Ujjain and the remaining two being 
from the Government Collection deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. The two Mss. of the B. O. R. Institute appear, according to the editor, to be 
by the same hand, the Ms. i being characterised by the fact that the corrected read- 
ings agree with the Ujjain a Ms. while the original readings are those of the re- 
maining Ms. 2. The heroes of the poem are Peshwa Bajirao I, followed by the 
Peshwas Raghunátharao, Mádhavarao I and Náráyagarao, and they are panegyrised 
in the illustrations which the author gives for the different figures of speech, composed 
by himself. The work therefore compares favourably with the Pratéperudrayaio- 
bhü:ana, Eküvali Raghunáthabhüpüliya and MNasijarája yasoblisana., 

In a very learned introduction the editor discusses the historical and other = 
dents mentioned in the text in the light of contemporary evidence and separates the 
purely historical aspect from the merely fanciful. A study of the style confirms the 
editor's opinion that the work is based on the Kuvalayananda. Its date of composi- 
thon is fixed between 1765 and 1766. 

The author Devasankara Bhatta is the son of one Nahanabhai, hailing from the 
town called Ranera from which place he later shifted to Urahpattana, these two being 
identified respectively with Rander and Olbüd. If the second identification is cor- 
rect the form Urahpattana was wrongly transcribed by the author from the verna- 
cular Olpdd, evidence for the existence of the Sk word being proved by the editor 
from other Mss. sources, It is interesting why the author does not Sanskritise 
Ranera properly, since Rander can be derived only from MI-A. * Ranner, the second 
member of which is evidently the inherited form from Sk. Nagera-, as current in 
Marathi and not in Gujarati which should give -már normally. This point is not 
brought out by the editor. The first element is probably connected with Sk. rüjan 
in the form ràjfia- ( h). 

The translation and notes are precise and intelligible and the two appendices 
deal respectively with Deva£ankara's Amarusatakav yakhyà and identification of Bala 
kpsnasastri mentioned in the text as the author's Contemporary and a scholar who 
honoured by the Peshwas. On other contemporary evidence Mr. Gove 
attempted to identify him with one Balakrgna Diksita Patankar (8150 18.92.96) but 
the editor doubts this on the basis that this family of Patankars was never known 
under the title of Sastri and that another B, Sàstri is actually known from contem- 
porary records as exerting considerable influence on the Peshwa and references to 
whom have already been pointed out by Mr. Gove himself Appendix C deals with 
the identification of Pratipa who appears as a contemporary chief and regarded by 
the Editor as Pratiprao Gaikwad. Three indices give respectively the alphabetical 
list of the kariküs, verses and nomina propria. 

The Editor has done his work conscientiously and thoroughly and the founda- 
tions of the Scindia Oriental Series have been truly and well laid by the publication 
of Alonkaramanjisa. We wish the Oriental Mss, Library of Ujjain and the newly 
inaugurated series a long and continuous life of usefulness in the cause of Indology. 


S. M. K. 
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The State Museum, Pudukkottai, 1938. 


This short brochure gives an account of the establishing of the Museum in 
1910, although the idea was mooted first in 1896. At presen it has eight sections 
consisting of (1) Art and Industries, (2) Economic, (3) Natural History (including 
Entomology), (4) Ethnology, (5) Numismatics, (6) Archeology, (7) Paintings 
and (8) the Library. The Numismatic section comprises the Roman coins discover- 
ed in the State and those of Vijayanagar, Andhra and other South Indian dynasties. 
The Archeological section represents certain prehistoric implements found in um- 
burials amounting to 152 specimens of old pottery and 72 iron weapons of different 
sorts and sizes. Some bronzes, a stone gallery and some specimens of Buddhist sculp- 
tures in marble from Amaravati form part of an interesting collection. The paint- 
ing section includes specimens of the Tanjore school, and the library possesses 350 
volumes, mainly works of reference. The plates included show the 24 Jain Tirthan- 
karas, tülis and befjus and the frontispiece the stately Museum building. For its 
size the Museum appears to be a very great centre of attraction, the daily average 
attendance being nearly 500. This represents a very high average indeed, and the 
progressive nature of the state needs no other proof. We wish the Museum and the 
State authorities all success in their efforts to educate public opinion in the direction 
of history, science and archeology, in fact general culture, which is one of the main 
objects with which the Museum was established. The present period of world-chaos 
is best calculated to impress upon the minds of the younger generation the greatness 
of the past cultures and to learn the lesson of history so that the present might 
be modified in that light and the future of humanity assured for all time. Museums 
such as these bring home the truths of history more forcibly and directly than a 








5. М.К. 


A Report on the working of the State Museum, Pudukkottai for Fasli 149 (July 

1, 1989 to June 30, 1040). Sri Brihadamba State Press, Pudukottai, 1941. 

As mentioned above the average daily attendance has continued to be nearly 
500 (or to be more correct 498-9). Among the new exhibits received by the Museum 
are a palxolithic flint prepared by the Calcton technique, four pottery exhibits, three 
stone idols, a set of seven coloured post-cards ol the Sigiriya frescoes in Ceylon which 
will be exhibited alongside the Sittanyaéal frescoes for comparative study. A very 
interesting terracotta figure of Ganefa has been discovered while excavating the site 
in front of Müvarkóvil at Kodumba]ür, all in red and well polished, measuring 7 
inches high and 4 inches wide at the greatest width. At this very site two copper- 
coins and a few pieces of bronze have been found, belonging to the Mohammedan 
period, particularly to Sultan Jalal-ud-din-Ahsan (Hasan) Shah (1334-39 Am). The 
Natural History section has, among other interesting things, collected about 100 
plants and dried them for the riu 
with the cleaning of the Sittanv&éal Cave Temple Frescoes which was completed this 
the Tirumayan Siva Cave Temple Frescoes (circa 7th century) has been carried 
forward and fresh paintings discovered in the process The colours used are yellow, 
Pallava-Grantha script of the inscription found thereon is of the Sth-10th centuries 
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Hally excavated in 1917 have now been ОА: fes 
other prehistoric sites were also explored during the year. In epigraphy two new 
inscriptions have been noticed, both being in Tamil. The first is found in Péyal village 
on the bund of a tank but bears no date, The second was exposed on the plinth of 
the nikhamantapam in front of the Sittanvaéal cave and was in old Tamil, the Cura- 
tor dating it cirea 900 Ар. In a number of useful appendices the Curator gives a 
lot of information with regard to the internal management of the Museum and its 
different activities The last gives a list of the monuments conserved. The report 
is altogether very encouraging and the Curator Mr. K. R. Srinivasa AIYAR, is to be 
congratulated on a year's successful activities. 

Poona, S. M. K. 


Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, by R. R. HAZRA, MA., 
PH.D., Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Dacca - Published by the University of 
Dacca (Bulletin No. XX), 1940. Pp. vii +3 + 367. 

This is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Dacca, 1938. During the last few years Dr. Hazra has made himself suffici- 
ently known to the readers of some of the standard Oriental Journals in India by his 
studies in the Dharmaiastra and the Puránas in a more scientific manner than that 
followed by the Sanskrit scholars of the second half of the last century in India. The 
work done in this field by scholars like H. H. Witson, F. E. PARGITER, Haraprasad 
SHASTRI and P. V. KANE is, however, noteworthy as these scholars have adopted the 
scientific method of analysis and synthesis in their evaluation of the texts. While 
the relative chronology of Dharmaiüstra texts of the early and late periods has been 
fixed by Prof. Kane and other scholars, the chronology of the Purümas, like that ol 
the Epics is “a subject full of perplexing problems.” This perplexity of the Pura- 
mic Chronology is further aggravated by the absence of critical editions of the 


times by our critical scholars before it can yield a few ounces of pure gold which 
could be utilised by the goldsmiths of our history and literature. In the volume 
before us Dr. Hamza does not wish to play the part of a goldsmith in 
his study of {Һе Ригас rites and customs but rather than of the collector of the 
ore, who is busy pounding his ore with all zest and herculean labour all his own. 
The wealth and inflation of the Purápic records do not stagger him as he believes 
in the value of these records for the study of tha development of Hindu rites and 
customs during the centuries intervening between Yajfiavalkya and the Smrti Niban- 
Sa much so that in many respects the Hindu rites and customs, as found in the 
Nibandhas differ from those in the Codes of Manu and Yàjüavalkya. Hence the 
study of the Purápas is of immense importance for a understanding of the whole 
course of the development." 

In accordance with the plan and purpose of the work explained above Dr. HAzRA 
divides his book into Parts I and II. Part I deals with the Mahapuranas and the 
chronology of the Puranic chapters of the Major Purdnas (Markandeya, Vayu, Brah- 
manda, Visnu, Matsya, Bhagavata, Kirma) as also of the Minor Puranas (Vdmana, 
Linga, Waraha, Padma, Brhanndradiya, N Gradiya, Agni, Garuda, Brahma, 
Standa, Brahmavaivarta, Bhavisya). In Pari II he deals with Hindu before 
200 AD., from 3rd to the 6th century AD. and also allied topics like Brahmdnical 
elements in the Puramic teachings and the influence of economic and social needs of 
the sacerdotal class on the Purinic Rites and Customs. The absorption of Tantri- 
cism by the Purapic Rites and Customs is the next discussion. This is followed by 








taken up again for fresh excavation, A few — 
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very useful Appendices containing a long list of quotations which Dr. HAZRA has 
traced in the extant Puranas as also a list of important untraceable Puràágic verses 
in the commentaries and Nibamdhas. The elaborate Bibliography and the Index 
added at the close of the volume leaving nothing to be desired within the scope of 
this study planned and executed with such industry and scholarship under the gui- 
dance of Dr. S. К. De of the Dacca University, the guru of our author 

Dr. Hama is fully conscious of the tentative nature of the chronological scheme 
of the Purágic texts as outlined by him in Part I of this volume. In spite of the 
controversial nature of this scheme he has brought much useful material to the dis- 
section table of the students of Hindu rites and customs. This is a distinct gain to 
this field of investigation, which awaits the labours of further researchers. The pro- 
blem of the history of Purinic rites and customs as stated and explained by Dr 
HAzRA, is bound to stimulate specialized research by subsequent investigators. In 
fact the present volume throws out mumerous suggestions, which, if worked out on 
the basis of scientifically sifted evidence and correlated to contemporary evidence 
from non-Brahmanical sources, will not fail to give some strength to the weak reeds 
of the Purápic chronology. Let us hope that Dr. Hazra himself will apply to this 
task his hard-earned experience and solve many of the textual problems om 
with the Puranas, which now confront every ardent student of Indian history and 
culture. We congratulate Dr. HazRA on his present valuable and first-hand study 
of the Purápic sources, so well planned and so conscientiously worked out with ample 
and exact documentation. 








P. K. GODE. 


Assamese, Its Formation and Development. By Banikanta KAKATI, M.A, PHD 
Narayani Handiqui Historical Institute, Gauhati, Assam, 1941. Demi 890 
Pp. xxxii — 399 


The present work on the Assamese language by Dr. KAKATI forming his thesis 
for the doctorate of the Calcutta University, is, what its name implies, a scientific 
treatise on the formation and development of this eastern-most Indo-Aryan language, 
closely connected with the other eastern languages like Bengali, Oriya, etc. which 
are better known. Following the famous model of his teacher. “The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language" of Dr. S. K. CHATTERII, the author has ana- 
lysed the facts of the Assamese language with care and acumen and has presented 
them in a very readable form. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the language, which is rightly claimed to 
be independent of Bengali and having its own distinctive features and literature, 
its dialects and vocabulary greatly influenced by the Tibeto-Burmese languages a5 a 
result of the Shan invasion of the country, the author deals with its sounds and their 
origin from Sanskrit through the intermediate stage of the Prakrits. This part of 
the work is particularly exhaustive and systematically arranged. The author is here 
following the usual method of tracing the sounds of a Modem Indo-Aryan language 
to the sounds of Sanskrit as representative of Old Indo-Aryan. But one would have 
preferred that greater emphasis should have been placed on the period of transition 
from Middle Indo-Aryan to New Indo-Aryan sọ as to bring out clearly the changes 
which occurred at this time when the modern languages were really formed and as 
the formation of the Middle Indo-Aryan has been thoroughly discussed by scholars 
like PISCHEL, GEIGER, BLOCH and others. The part on morphology deals with the 
word-formation, where a host of nominal suffixes are traced to their origin and the 
formation of nominal and verbal forms. The author has well brought out the pecu- 
liarities of Assamese in the use of pronouns and conjugation. The theoretical dis- 
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cussion of this part is mainly the same as in the work of Dr. CHATTERJI with slight 
deviations ; and the author appears to maintain the relationship of Assamese along 
with other E languages to Magadhi though strikingly enough all the so- 
called Migadhi features are no more to be found here. In the absence of a good 
descriptive grammar of Assamese, one would have liked to have a brief statement of 
grammatical facts preceding the discussions of their origin. Instead of forming a part 
of the introduction, the problem of the Assamese vocabulary, with its borrowals from 
Kol and Bodo languages may have formed an independent part by itself. To the 
work is added an exhaustive index of all words and a brief bibliography 

As the author rightly complains, the printing, though excellent in appearance 
and get up, has forced the writer to compromise his phonetic transcription which is 
thus found mixed with the system of transliteration which often makes it difficult to 
understand which is used in a particular place. Bui leaving aside this difficulty the 
book offers really excellent material for a student of language from the field of 








Kolhapur, А. М. СНАТАСЕ, 


SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE 


By 
T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras. 


1. SUGGESTIONS OF SURVIVALS 


The Harappa Culture found in full blossom about 2800 B.C?, appears 
to have vanished in a short while. To judge by what may be deduced from 
the antiquities of the next period of which remains have survived to us,—the 
period of about four centuries immediately preceding the beginning of the 

stian that is, more than two thousand years later,—it looks as if it 
left behind little of a trace. Reminiscences are however found, both in the 
symbols appearing on the ' punch-marked ' coins found all over India’, which 
are definitely known to have been current from about 400 B.c, and in the 
standard of weight to which they conform*. The figures of deer carved on the 
pedestals of the images of the Buddha from about the 2nd century A.D. and 
also at the feet of images of Siva as Daksipámürti seem to be survivals of a 
motif known to this culture’. If the suggestion that the Brahmi script is des- 
cended from the writing on the seals of this culture is found to be correct, the 
Indian systems of writing now in vogue would all be the direct, though remote, 
heirs of this culture. If the contention that the script of Easter Island bears 
so close a similarity to that of Harappa as to be deemed to be a descendant, 
апа а very near one too, turns out to be well-founded*, at least one feature of 
this culture would seem to have voyaged away an incredibly great distance 
and to have survived there till recently. The religion of the culture has, how- 
ever, left a deep and permanent impress, for among its bequests are the cults 
of a Yogi-God, in all probability the proto-type of Siva’, and of a Mother- 
Goddess’, probably not very different in origin, but quite distinct in develop-' 
ment, from the similar goddess of other early cultures. It may be that the 





1. The discovery of more than one prehistoric culture in the Indus region 
makes it desirable that Dr. E. MACKAYSs precept (ASI. AR, 1936 : 39) and Prof 
Norman BaROwN's example (see JAOS, 1939 : Sup. 32-44) should be followed of pre- 
ferring the re ive term, ' Harappa Culture ', to the general term, ' Indus Culture 
which Sir John MARSHALL employed in the days when it looked as if there was no 
evidence of another early culture in the Indus region. 

2. MACKAY, Mohenjo-Daro, 7 

З. Fase, in J/RAS, 1935: 307-18; Durga-Prasap, in /ASB, 194: N 16-7: 
38-9: WALSH, Punch-morked Comms from Taxila, 91.6. 

4. HEMMY, in /RAS, 1997: 2 5 RSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 

6. See Appendix 1 7. MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 52-6. 

8. Was Siva as Natarāja known too? See MARSHALL, Jb. 46. And a proto- 
type of Rsabha, the Jain Tirthankara? See CHANDA, in Modern Review, Aug. 
1952 : 159-60. 
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worship of the phallus and baetyli are also the bequests of this culture’. 
Standards crowned by a bull or a bird carried in procession may be the Ha- 
rappa proto-types of the free-standing pillars crowned by animals like the 
elephant and birds such as the Garuda belonging to the Mauryan age, and both 
might have been objects of worship!? 

With the progress of excavations at Harappa and Mohenji the two 
principal centres of this culture now known to us, and with the accumulation 
of further evidences of this culture“, we are now in a better position than we 
were in about ten years back to trace its influence on the culture of succeed- 








II. ORIGINS OF INDIAN COINAGE AND ITS AFFILIATIONS 

‘None of the seals of the other ancient civilizations resemble those that 
have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro either in their devices or the 
pictographs they bear, or even in =һаре 12, The distinctiveness of the seals 
of the Harappa culture consists not only in the symbols and the legends on 
them but also in the manner in which they are assembled and the format into 
which the assemblage is cast (Fig. 1: 1-4). These features of the seals 
are six in number,—the adoption of a square shape, the division of the square 
area into an upper and a lower portion, the billeting of an animal in the lower 
portion and the running of an inscription in the upper, the picturing of the 
animal in profile, and the placing of an object in front of the animal ( 
It be an elephant). The presentation of the animal in profile need not neces- 


sarily be a characteristic special to this culture, for the profile may be easier 
Of achievement in early art than the frontal view. But the preference for the 


profile on the seals of the Harappa series is no ground for assigning the seals 
to the infancy of the glyptic art, for the frontal view has been achieved with 
success on other seals of this culture", and glyptic art elsewhere in Asia!* had 


9. MARSHALL, Jb. 49-52. The suggestion has been made that one of the 
signs occurring on some of the Harappa seals [MARSHALL, Ib—129 (383)] resem- 
bles a human figure with four hands and so may be the symbol for a divinity : 
CHANDA, in Modern Review, Aug. 1932: 158-9, If the suggestion is tenable it 
establishes indubitably the antiquity of what is now known as Brahmanical icono- 
graphy. The identification would prove an exceedingly happy one if only we can 
persuade ourselves that it is not improbable. 

10. CHANDA, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, 34-5. 

While this study is passing through the press, GORDON & GORDON draw atten- 
tion to some other survivala : JRASB.L., (1940) 6 : 61-71. 

11. This paper was completed before VATs's Excavations at Harappa was 
published. In revising the manuscript for the press I have introduced just a few 
references to this work. 

12, MACKAY, е MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 381, Throughout paper I 
have avoided loying the term ‘sealing’, for it appeared to me that though 
accuracy might be attained clarity would be lost if I kept intruding on the reader 
the distinction beween ‘seal’ and ' sealing 

13. See, for instance, Figs. 7: 1, 2: 13: 14: 1 

14. See, for instance, FRANKFORT, Cylinder Seals, 44: 10(e, i) ; 50: 12(b] ; 
351, 69 : 13(a, f, h) ; 51: 14(b, d). 
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mastered, the technique of that view at about the same time as the Harappa 


culture. The other features, however, are not known to early arti" 





more striking, they occur together in almost all the Harappa seals. A 
combination of as many as six features may not be expected to materialise 


а 


15. See Appendix 2, 
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again independently ; at any rate, we do not know that it recurs till over two 
From about the third century B.C. we have a series of coins and seals, 
occurring in various parts of India from the north-west to the extreme south, 


which embody many of the features found in the seals of the Harappa culture. 





So, they call for an enquiry as to whether they bear any rela i 
seals. Only one of the coins (Fig. 1:6) reproduces all the characterist 

of the seals; the others depart in some measure from the norm A few of 
the coins (Fig. 1:5, 7, 11) become rectangular ; another coin (Fig. 1:9) 
deviates somewhat from the square shape, and yet another (Fig. 1:12) be- 
comes circular, but the incuses in which the types and the legends are located 
are square. On a few coins (Fig. 1: 8, 10, 11) the animals cease to over 
shadow the objects in front of them. On one of the objects, a seal, (Fig. 
1:13), the object in front of the bull ppears altogether. In these and in 
other ways we find the coins falling away from the standard set up by the 
Harappa seals, and yet their similarity to the seals is indisputable as the gene- 
ral make-up remains essentially the same. The Harappa seals too are not of 
a stereotyped monotony : they vary sometimes from the norm, as where an 
animal faces left (Fig. 1 :2, 4) instead of right, as is generally the case, or 
a plant is substituted (Fig. 1:3) for the ‘standard’ or ‘ incense-burner’, 
which is the object found almost invariably in front of the ‘urus bull’, or a 
‘trough’ is provided for an elephant (Fig. 1:1) contrary to practice. So, 
the deviations of the coins from the norm might even be traceable to varia- 





. tions among the seals themselves. Confirmation of this conjecture is furnish- 


ed by one of the coins (Fig. 1:10) hearing, not a legend, but symbols 
which are almost exact copies of a symbol occurring on a sealing at Harappa™ 
The coms might really have taken up the deviations already present in the 
seals and continued and, perhaps, elaborated them. 

Coins of this class imitate other seals besides those bearing the elephant 
and the urus bull. The seals on which the majestic Brahmani bull appears, 
with its expansive dewlap falling in attractive folds (Fig. 2: 1) are copied, 
though distantly, by a coin on which the dewlap is given just emphasis (Fig. 





Fig. 2. 


2:2). The tiger that stands still on another group of seals (Fig. 3: 1) gets 
transformed into a majestic lion on one series of coins (Fig. 3: 2) and into 


16. VATS, in ASI.AR, 1929: 77: 32 (b: 105). 
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a lion on the war-path on a few tiny squares of gold leaf (Fig. 3: 3) which 
might have functioned as coins. 





In far away Greece, and between about 540 B.c. and 400 B.C., there 
appear various issues of coins (Fig. 4) the reverses of which exhibit almost 
every feature that we have found to be characteristic of the Harappa seals. 
One issue (Fig. 4: 1), for instance, reproduces every feature: another 
(Fig. 4: 3) is quite similar, except for the occurrence of some lettering in 
place of the object in front of the animal : in a fourth (Fig. 4: 4) the legend 





Fig. 4. 


and the object change places, and the animal is replaced by a bird which 
presents a head facing us from a body turned in profile The variations 
are, however, too slight to obscure the close resemblance to the seals of 
Harappa. 

Both these Indian and Greek series of coins are thus seen to bear close | 
affinity to the seals of the Harappa culture. If we exclude, as we must, the 
hypothesis of re-discovery of assemblage and format more than two millen- | 
nia later in two countries that lie far apart, we have to accept the probability | 
of the characteristic features on the having been derived from a common 
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It follows then that we have to discover how the link of connection could 
have arisen and could have subsisted in spite of the great gaps in time 
in space. A clue seems to be furnished by another group of the Harappa 
seals, and by a seal found at Ur in Iraq and by yet another series of 
Greek coins (Fig. 5). On some of the Harappa seals a short-homed bull 





Fig. 5. 


is shown with the head twisted always to one side and also lowered towards 
a manger' in front. It stands as if it is in a fit of Tage and is about to 
charge (Fig. 5: 1). Indeed, this type of bull does not appear to be known 
to the Harappa culture except in the bellicose mood, On a series of Greek 
coins issued about 440 A.D. and marked by the charac eristics of format and 
assemblage already mentioned, the short-horned bull appears, just as on the 
Harappa seals and in a temper even more vicious (Fig. 5: 2), though with- 
out the manger before it. On another series issued some twenty years later, 
the bull,—rather a man-bull,—is equally frantic, but faces a symbol, perhaps 
a Greek letter, which might be a substitute for the manger (Fig. 5: 3). 
The deviations from the norm in these issues are, however, of no significance, 
for, the seals themselves exhibit variations such as the absence of the 
manger". The similarity between the seals and the coins may therefore be 
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deemed to be quite close, even if no allowance is made for the changes effected 
by differences in time and place. 

No explanation could account for so close a similarity except that of 
the Greek coins having received the characteristic features by way of inheri- 
tance, proximately or through intermediaries, from the Harappa seals. A 
seal of this class, embodying the special characteristics and also the butting 
bull, but with a cuneiform legend of about 2000-2600 B.c., in characters cur- 
rent among the Sumerians, instead of the inscription in the Harappa script 
(Fig. 5: 4), has been found at Ur A cuneiform legend would not 
have been incised on this seal if seals of the Harappa type had had no 
attraction for the people of Ur. This seal is not a solitary swallow in west 
Asia : ‘seals of Indian origin are of almost frequent occurrence at the ancient 
Sumerian sites’. The career of the seal from Ur is a commentary on what 
ought to have happened : seals of the Harappa type should have been 
imitated in Mesopotamia and in the countries around on account of their 
popularity ; descendants of the imitations,—probably of several removes,— 
should have preserved, in varying degrees, the characteristics of the original 
parents, and travelling further westward in the course of the ages, fallen into 
the hands of the die-sinkers of Greece and enchanted them into adopting 
them as patterns for coin devices, 

While Greek coins, in the fully developed stage, were the products of 
the compression of small discs of metal between two circular dies each of 
which was engraved in intaglio, they were in the earliest stage produced by 
lumps of metal of the shape of beans being beaten into a circular die engraved 
in intaglio, the pressure being applied by a punch of irregular shape. The 
punch was neither large enough to cover the whole of the upper surface of 
the metal-lump nor was it garnished with an engraved device ; so, the impress 
which the punch left on the reverse of the coin was confined to such portion 
of its irregularly indented surface as struck the reverse. The square punch is 
the most effective of rectangular punches to beat a bean of metal into a die, 
and so the punch used for the early Greek coins became square in shape. Such 

evennesses as there were in the surface of the punch left their impress on 
the reverse of the coin but in a square incuse, the punch being square. The 
DCC: emergence of a design in the incuse from accidental combinations 
of the lines of unevenness must have suggested to the die-sinkers the idea 
of placing an attractive design in the square incuse. They must have looked 
for a square design for the square face of the punch, and, among those that 
presented themselves should have been designs derived from the Harappa 
seals. Thus must the Harappa patterns have been adopted on Greek coinage. 

If this hypothesis represents even approximately the course of events, 
the relationship between the Greek and the Indian coins we have been con- 
sidering is that of very remote agnates, who had even lost knowledge of the 
Е ee ааа 
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common ancestry, and it cannot be that between direct ascendants and des- 
A very influential school holds that this class of Indian coins, 
Indian coinage falls, owes one feature at least,—the legend,—to Greek influ- 
ence. The argument is that the earliest Indian coins do not bear legends, 
that the earliest Indian issues to bear legends are generally contempor: 
with, or even later than, the coins issued from “about the begir ning 
second century" B.C. by “Alexander's Bactrian successors” on which legends 
are invariably present, their coinage being Greek in character, and that the 
contemporaneity testifies to a borrowing of the idea of the legend from the 
Greek mo and that the idea could not but have been borrowed as Indian 
comage had so rooted a repulsion to legends that though about a century 
earher the Indian king Saubhüti (Sophytes), imitating the Greek coinage 
brought in by Alexander the Great, placed a Greek legend on his coins, the 
example stood rejected totally. This view is open to a two-fold objection 
The earliest known Indian coins to have a legend ‘ cannot be said to be later 
than the third century’ ac. A coin of Upagoda belongs to ‘the late 
third century B.C.** There has never been the least suggestion of any foreign 
influence having affected these issues. Legends occur along with types 
on an issue of Mathura of the ‘late third century Bc.’ on an issue of 
Tripuri ' of the late third or early second century B.C’, and on an issue of 
Kāda, ‘probably of the latter half of the third century or early second 
century B.C.?* These are anterior to those Hellenistic issues that could have 
influenced the course of the development of Indian coinage. Moreover, it 
has yet to be explained why the borrowing should have been restricted to 
the legend. Why was not the Greek example followed more fully and why 
was not the circular shape adopted at least on the obverse, the human head 
or a bust accepted for type, and the type or symbol made to dominate the face 
of the coin, and the legend subordinated into a minor feature? The theory 
of Greek influence must find a reason for none of these developments having 
Indian coinage had already settled down to a convention of which the 
features, including the legend, were well established, and if the Greek coinage 
offered itself as a model it stood unhesitatingly rejected till the Hellenic rulers 
of the frontier provinces of India started garnishing their issues with features 
of Indian origin. The theory of indebtedness to Greek models, formulated 
at a time when the chronology of Indian coins was unsettled and the Harappa 
seals were not understood to belong definitely to Indian culture, has now 
no validity, when the Harappa culture has been accepted as being definitely 
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Indian in essence and is coming to be recognised as having contributed ap- 
preciably to the evolution of Indian culture. These Indian coins,—legend 
and all—are obviously descended from the Harappa seals and the patterns 
on the reverse of the Greek coins we have considered (Figs. 4, 5) are demon- 
strably derived from the imitations of the Harappa seals that had developed 
in the lands between India and Greece. 

If wa may judge by the Indian coin (Fig. 1: 6) nearest to the Harappa 
seals, the Indian mint-master need not have used dies or punches, for he 
could have cast these coins into coupled matrices or moulds. If he had done 
so, he would have repeated exactly in metal what an artificer of Harappa 
would have done in clay had he sealed a purse by sewing it up with a string, 
and leaving both ends of the string loose brought them together, run the ends 
between two seals coupled so as to face each other, poured liquid clay in 
beween and removed the seals when the clay had set hard. The Greek 
mint-master's technique, however, was different : his equipment at the start 
comprised an engraved matrix into which to drive the metal bean and a plain 
punch with which to drive it in, but he found in a little while that he was 
using à die and punch, both engraved. Obviously, the method employed for 
these Indian coins is much closer to the art of sealing than to the technique 
journeyed half as far from glyptic practice as the Greek method has done. 
It should therefore be quite justifiable to hold that, unless other factors 
had intervened, Indian coinage should have had a much earlier origin than 
the Greek, or even the Lydian, both of which had adopted a minting method 
different from sealing or stamping”. 

When the closeness of these Indian coins to the Harappa seals is con- 
sidered a doubt arises whether the coinage could not have arisen in the 
life-time of the Harappa culture itself The copper tablets bearing incised 
devices and inscriptions that have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro do not seem to be coins for at least the reason that they fail to con- 
form to any weight standard. Two further reasons may be urged against 
their being considered the prototypes of Indian coinage. The earliest known 
coinage in India models itself on the seal impression and its origins must go 
back to a series of tablets bearing device and legend in relief and not to a 
series bearing them incised. While neither the Harappa seals nor the early 
Indian coins bear any devices that are fanciful, the animals emblazoned on 
the copper tablets are creations of fancy, not infrequently. The tablets are 
therefore treated more appropriately as amulets than as coins. 

27. The square format of the Harappa seal makes it possible to determine 
in advance the area of metal discs that each could cover So, if the thickness of 
the discs could be kept constant, the weight of the discs could also be maintained 
at predetermined standards. A coinage turned out on a uniform weight standard 
would therefore have been easier of achievement in a land where square seals were 
in vogue than in regions where cylinder seals making impressions not exactly deter- 
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III. A FEATURE OF INDIAN AND PARTHIAN COINAGES 


Another series of early Indian coins (Fig. 6: 7) which was issued about 
the lst century B.c., and is therefore approximately contemporary with the 
other Indian issues referred to already, shares with them the special charac- 
teristics observed on the Harappa seals, except that in this series of coins the 
type rises to its full stature and takes pride of place on the face of the coin, 
and the legend runs along two continuous margins of the coin turning the 
| comer at almost a right angle. Both these variations are present also on two 
! of the Harappa seals (Fig. 6: 1, 2),—the legend running on both of them 
along two continuous margins and even taking a short turn along a third, 
and the type on one of them rising into the upper half. Another seal 
(Fig. 6 : 3), coming from a different place, Chanhu-Daro, and being probably 












the product of a transition from the Harappa culture to the immediately 
succeeding culture of Jhukar, exhibits a type which, though probably divid- 
ing into two sections, is prominent on the coin-face, and a legend which run- 
ning along one margin turns at right angles and runs along a second. The 
seals and the coin y therefore be taken to embody features that are 
almost identical™*. No seals or coins of other countries betray these features 
ull we get to the coin issues of the early Achaemenids of Parthia : a coin 
(Fig. 6: 4) of about 235 B.C., round in shape, has for type the figure of a 
man seated on some piece of furniture, but surrounding it on three sides is a 
legend which runs up straight, then turning at a right angle runs straight 
and across, and turning once more at a right angle runs straight and down. 
This peculiar course of the legend suggests strongly that though the circular 
shape of the coin did not deter the die-sinker's mind from working within 
the ambit of a square incuse and from running the legend along its margins, 
his hand had not the firmness, however, to trace the outlines of that incuse. 


28. Another seal from Harappa 'is peculiar in having no animal device but 
a Jong inscription which occupies two whole aides of the square and most of the 
third’: SMITH & GADD, in MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 411. 
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There can be little doubt but that the Harappa seals were the models, remote 
or proximate, which the Achaemenid die-sinker had in mind. Another not- 
able example of this style is a coin (Fig. 6 : 5) of Eucratides, a Hellenist 
king of Bactria and north-west India in the earlier half of the 2nd century B.C., 
which is square in form and bears a legend along three contiguous margins, 
each section being at a right angle to its neighbour, but the type is a bust of 
the king. A third example is a square coin (Fig. 6: 6) issued by the last 
Greek king of Bactria, about 150 B.c, on which the type is an elephant in 
profile enclosed in by a legend running continuously along three margins of 
a square incuse : the resemblance to the Harappa seals is marred but slightly 
by the type being lifted into the upper half and by the trough before the ele- 
phant (cf. Fig. 1: 1) being varied in shape to resemble a Greek characte: 
and being placed below the animal”. The Parthian, the Bactrian and the 
Indian coins would thus seem, in respect of the features marked out as special, | 
to have followed closely the pattern-tradition set by the Harappa seals. | 
IV. SowE PLAQUES FROM CEYLON 

In Ceylon have been found a series of small plaques, (Fig. 7: 4) made 
of some brittle alloy, on which there are designs on both faces in low relief. 
On the obverse is an oblong frame, ‘slightly rounded at the corners, in 
which stands a woman clad in a broad girdle’, who ‘with her hands, which 
are pendent, grasps two stalks of the same plant, usually springing from the 
level of her feet ‘and ending about the level of the shoulders in a small 





Fig. 7. 


blossom, upon each of which stands a small elephant holding a water-pot in 
his upturned trunk, the two trunks forming an arch over her head". On the 
reverse, the principal object is a svastika raised aloft on a column stand- 


29. The Greek letter is not too far away from the spot at which the trough 
is on the Harappa seal (Fig. 1: 1). 
30. CODRINGTON, Ceylon Coins, 2T. 
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ing on a base from which rise two short stumps on each side, and the sub- 
sidiary objects are some early symbols. The figure on the obverse has been 
appropriately identified as that of 'Gaja-Laksmi',—the Goddess Sri or 
Laksmi being given a ceremonial bath (lustration) by elephants,—and the 
svastika on pole on the reverse has been, with equal justness, recognised to 
be but a variant of the motif, common enough in early Indian art, of à 
symbol, often a tree, standing upright but enclosed within a railing. Speci- 
mens have been found associated with antiquities believed to be assignat 
to the 2nd century B.c.*t,—and this date is not unacceptable for the plaques 
on the basis even of the style of the designs on them. 

A peculiarity of these plaques arrests our attention, In the very interest- 
ing examples we have of sculptures of Gaja-Laksmi at Sanchi, Bharhut and 
Bodh-Gaya and at Udayagiri, (Fig. 10) of about the 2nd and the Ist cen: 
turies B.C, we do not come across even one specimen in which the goddess 
stands strictly constricted within the outlines of a narrow oblong. Close 
parallels to the figure and to the frame are hard to find among Indian 
antiquities : the nearest approximation seems to be found on a terra 
cotta "sealing" or amulet found at Harappa (Fig. 7: 1), of much the same 
size as the plaques, on one face of which stands a human figure in a narrow 
embrazure provided by a tendril or creeper or long and slender bough, with 
leaves all along, which springs from the level of the feet of the figure, rises 
above the head, turns into an arch to the rear, and descends to the level from 
which it starts. The unusual frame of bough and leaves makes the enclosed 
figure look like a deity ' standing in a shrine.’ The denizen of the embrazure 
on the amulet is just as slim as the occupant of the frame on the plaque, and 
both of them seem to stand out in just the same degree of low relief. A 
second amulet (Fig. 7: 2) bears a figure in a frame which is not equally 
clear, but in the shape and the general style there is resemblance between it 
and the other amulet and the plaque. Another plaque (Fig. 7:3) shows a 
Gaja-Laksmi with ‘a thin circular oval circlet round and over the head spring 
ing from the shoulders';?* looking almost a nimbus,2? which emphasises the 
similarity of the plaques to the amulets. If the obverses of the plaques sug- 
gest similarity to the amulets the reverses seem to confirm the similarity 
While the reverse of the first of the plaques (Fig. 7:4) bears a few symbols 
one of them more prominent than the rest, the reverse of the first of the 
amulets (Fig. 7: 1) ‘is inscribed with three Pictographs". But, as we have 
found that the row of symbols which runs as a | egend on the early Indian 
coins (for instance, Fig. 1: 7-10) is but a variant of the inscription of un- 
deciphered hieroglyphies on the square seals, we have good reason to suspe 
that the symbols on the reverse of the plaque are, in essence, not dissimilar 
to the pictographs on the reverse of the amulet. Two other ' sealings' found 
at Harappa (Fig. 7 : 5-6) which are similar in shape and style to the plaques, 
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bear each a large acacia tree, with a platform or railing round the base. The 
significance of this device would be lost on us if we did not recollect that it 
is a symbol very common on early Indian coins and also in sculpture con- 
temporary with the coins (for instance, Fig. 9 : 2). A fifth amulet, 
from Harappa, shows on each of its two faces, 'a standard similar to those 
found under the heads of animals in the seals with the unicorn ('urus bull ') 
device ',—an object which has some cult associations,24—but dissimilar in that 
the ‘standard’ on the obverse stands so high on its pole that it would seem 
to tower to a height of over fifteen feet, if we may attach any weight to the 
circumstance that less than a third of the length of the amulet seems to be 
allotted to the figure of the man, who appears to be functioning as standard 
bearer (Fig. 7 : 7). A two-fold similarity would seem to link this ' standard " 
on the amulet with the svastika on post on the plaque : both rise high on a 
pole, and beth are cult-objects | 

These amulets and the plaques are thus found to exhibit certain similari- | 


ties. They agree in shape ; the human figures look almost alike ; they stand | 


enclosed in a narrow oblong; the relief is not pronounced ; the trees and 
svastikas on the reverses are cult-objects. The principal difference 1s the 
presence, on the plaques, of a pair of tiny elephants perched on tiny lotuses, 
the stalks of which have to descend almost imperceptibly till they reach the 
hands which the figure holds at the level of the hip. But elephant and lotus 
and stalk are almost inconsy and so they do not tend to destroy the 
general similarity between plaque and amulet. Perhaps, the long and thin 
objects hanging indistinctly from the hands of the figure on one of the 
Harappa amulets (Fig. 7: 2) suggested the stalks, and the arch over the 
head of the figure was produced by the quartering of the elephants with up- 
raised trunks in the two top corners of the oblong. 

Once we agree that the elephant and the lotus with its stalk might have 
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suggested by features on the Harappa amulet itself, the kinship between | 


the Harappa amulet and the Ceylon plaque stands fully established. The 
similarities are striking : even the difference is probably due to a suggestion 
by the amulet to the plaque The Ceylon plaque is thus a direct descends 
of the Harappa amulet. 
V. ORIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE : THE PROBLEM 

The most important of the seals of the Harappa culture so far brought 
to light is the one that shows a figure with three faces, ted in the attitude 
of a Yogi and surrounded by a group of four animals,—an elephant and a 
tiger on its right, and a rhinoceros and a buffalo on the left (Fig. 13 : 2). 
These features have suggested the identification of this figure with Siva, as 
Pasu-pati, ‘Lord of cattle" On the pedestal on which this figure is seated 
is carved, on the right, the figure of a deer ' regardant ', and, on the left, where 
the pedestal is broken, we have traces of carvings of horns exactly similar 
in shape and position, to those of the deer on the right: the inference is 
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therefore justified that the pedestal bore originally a pair of deer. The 
presence of this pair of deer on the pedestal has invited comparison with the 





| occurrence of these animals, often in similar pairs, not only at the feet of 


Siva in images of him as Daksigümürti which are common from about the 
6th century A.D., but also beneath the Buddha's throne in scenes representir 
his preaching of the first sermon.** But the similarity is not confined to this 
one feature : it extends further than has been realised One important type of 
the Buddha image is descended from the Harappa culture. 

The origin of the Buddha image has been a puzzle in Indian archzeology. 
In the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut, which are practically the earliest of 
Indian antiquarian remains, —those of the Harappa and the associated cultures 
being, of course, excepted,—the Buddha was never figured anthropomorphically, 
even though sculpture had advanced far enough to be able to depict men and 
women and gods and goddesses with great success, and only symbols associated 
with the Buddha were empolyed. All of a sudden, however, the practice of 
representing him in human form seems to appear, just within a century or 
two after the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut. Of the influences native to 
the country in that age none insisted on iconolatry as a test of faith, and of 
the cultures that had by then flowed into the country the most important and 
active was the Greek, which, it is needless to say, Was accustomed to endow 
its gods with the beauty of the human form in its perfection. The temptation 
has, therefore, been irresistible to impute the origin of the image of the Buddha 
to the Greek contact : indeed, the Apollo of Greek art has been impressed into 
service as the parent of a Buddha type® in spite of the all to obvious differ- 
ences between Apollo and the Buddha as personalities. The confident asser- 
tion has been made that the basic ‘idea of representing the founder of Bud 
dhism as a man... .originated, not with India, but with Greece’ and that ' it 
was the one great mark which the Greeks set upon India. It is claimed 
that the theory has been really necessitated by the absence of a prohibition 
in the Buddhist scriptures against the Buddha being worshipped in the shape 
of a human being. It is argued that there being no interdiction in the 
Buddhist faith, and there being no incapacity in the Indian sculptor, to picture 
man, woman and godling, the Buddha image should have materialised fairly 


36. Ib., 55, 

37. TARN, Greeks in Bactria & India, 408. He comments thus on the pheno- 
menon: ‘Something took place which is without parallel in Hellenic history : 
Greeks of themselves placed their artistic skill at the service of a foreign religion, and 
created for it a new form of expression in art. But this was due to an Indianisation 
of the Greeks, and ‘the art of Gandhara was born of Buddhist piety utilising 
Yavana technique": Ibid., 393, | 

38. It is admitted that the Greek Buddha ‘ went no deeper than their Apollo : 
he was just a beautiful man: you may search these suave faces in vain for what 
should have been there, the inner spirit of the Eat Reformer." Indeed, the admis- 
sion is quite ample: ‘in the great Buddhas of the Gupta period we get a spiritual 
quality in the Indian conception of the Divine which could not have arisen in a 
school based upon" the ‘classical tradition ® of Greece. See Tarn, Ibid, 405. 
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early had it not been for a feeling in the mind of the Indian sculptor that 
his art was unequal to the task of depicting the physical lineaments of a per- 
sonality of such ineffable grace as the Buddha." 

This contention has been sought to be reinforced by additional arguments. 
While ‘idolatry is a handmaid of polytheism with personal deities’ the Indian 
atmosphere of the days preceding the Buddha was ‘agnosticism, which is not 
favourable to image worship' :*9 the ritualism of the late Vedic times was 
' frankly etic’ 1 such ‘shrines’ as were dedicated to Yaksas were no 
more than trees :** the bhakti-márga had much less of a vogue than the }йапа- 
márga ; even the bhakti cults represent a ' monotheism pervaded by pan 
theistic ideas '** and so ‘the monotheism of the bhakti-márga is not also quite 
favourable to image worship, for the Bhagavat of the bhakta is not a fully 
personal, but a semi-personal being':** the earliest of the Buddhist monu- 
ments bearing sculptures are those of Sanchi and Bharhut and they date from 
the second and the first centuries B.c., when the inhabitants of eastern India 
had come in contact with the image worshipping and artistic Greeks of Bactria 
and the contact ‘must have given a strong impulse to the indigenous sculp- 
ture of eastern India' :** sculptures became popular and 'the first step of 
image worship' was taken when ‘super-human beings’ like 'the Devatas, 
Yaksas and Nagas are figured as worshippers of Buddha‘ while ‘the main 
object of worship, Buddha, is not figured’ ° the art of sculpture developed 
rapidly and ‘as a consequence .... image worship had obtained too strong 
a grip of the Indian imagination to be avoided '** and so the Buddha too was 

This view has been countered in a number of ways. One line of argu- 
ment has been that 'there existed neither an incapacity (the same sculptors 
represented the Buddha freely as a human being in previous incarnations) 
nor an interdiction (for nothing of the kind can be found in Buddhist litera- 
ture) ', that *the Bhagavata cults of Yaksas and Nagas’ which are anterior 
to that of the Buddha ‘yielded’, probably under the stress of the teaching 
of the Bhagavad Сиа, ‘a work that must have been composed perhaps about 
the fourth century B.C. ',—that is, almost immediately after the Buddha,— to 
the Bhagavata cults of Visgu and Buddha’, that sculptures of the yogi, medi- 
ting or expounding, and of divinities in a ‘symmetrical stance , contem- 
porary with the sculptures in which the Buddha is not represented as a human 
being, furnished the models for the Buddha's image when it came tobe fashion- 
ed, that ' we have only to look at a sequence of examples beginning with the 
Parkham image and culminating in the Mathura types of the Gupta period 
to realise that there is no room at any point in the development for the inter- 
calation of any model based on Hellenistic tradition’, that, in any event, an 
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indigenous school of sculpture at Mathura, in which there is not the faintest 
suspicion of Greek influence, did in fact produce images of the Buddha before 
the Greek spirit began hovering over the waters of Indian art and that this 
is but natural as ' every element essential to the iconography of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures appears in early Indian art before the Buddha figure of 
Gandhara or Mathura is known.'*? A second line of reasoning, lifting the 
discussion to levels other than the merely archzologicz + lias been that ' the 
aniconic character of Vedic ritual early Buddhist art’ was ‘a matter of 
choice ' not understandable by us who have failed to ‘ relegate to an altogether 
subordinate place our predilection for the human figure’ for images ° inherit: 
ed from the late classical cultures’, that the devotee in need of an ' image to 
serve as the support of .... contemplation' entertained *a mental image of 
the Buddha’ which he fashioned, not on the basis of any portrait but in 
accordance with ‘the old list of lakkhanas, or thirty-two major and eighty 
minor wonographic peculiarities of the Great Person ' that in doing so he was 
merely following an ancient Indian tradition of making an image, not as 
^a reflection of anything that has been physically seen’ but as ‘an intelligible 
form or formula’, that, thus, the devotee saw ° the Buddha in the image rather 
than an image of the Buddha ', that such symbolism, being ‘a precise form of 
thought ', helped to a better apprehension of the Buddha than an image which 
is a mere portrait, and that if in India the intellectual has always preferred the 
use of abstract and algebraical or vegetable or theriomorphic or even natural 
symbols it is because he thinks it ‘more fitting that divine truths should be 
expounded by means of images of a less, rather than a more, noble type in 
themselves ', and that, even if it were not $0, the fashioning of the image of 
the Buddha in human form ' may have been itself much rather a concession 
to intellectually lower levels of reference than any evidence of any increased 
profundity of vision.’ So, the tendency to abandon symbolism and to 
adopt a human likeness for the image of the Buddha need be nothing more 
than an indigenous development, and, in any event, Greek culture cannot plume 
itself on it as an achievement for which credit is due to it. Yet another 
line of argument has been that there did really happen to be a canonical 
impediment to the fashioning of an image of the Buddha in the human shape, 
that the prohibition was but the result of a ' consistent belief in all Vedic and 
post-Vedic thought that the Immeasureable One could never be caught with- 
in the limits of measured lineaments ', that the Buddha having declared that 
‘on the dissolution’ of his body, beyond the end of his life, neither gods nor 
men shall see him, the Buddhist artist ‘ could never think of attempting to 
render in visible form one who has passed into the realm of Invisibility", 











49. COOMARASWAMY, in Ari Bulletin, 9 (4) : 8-29 

90. COOMARASWAMY, in a paper, ‘The Nature of Buddhist Art ', in ROWLAND 
Jr, Wall Paintings of India, Central Asia and Ceylon. This paper, showing how 
such problems ‘are not in reality those of Buddhist art in particular, but rather 
those of Indian art in a Buddhist application, and in the last analysis the problems 
of art universally,’ is a brilliant elucidation of many aspects of iconolatry, - 
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and that when the Buddhist felt the need for a more ' cosy support for con- 
templation ' than the symbols of early Buddhist art an image of the Buddha 
was ‘immediately formulated’ at Mathura “on the models of earlier non- 
human and superhuman types (Yaksas, Devas, Cakravartins)’.** 

Out oí the pros and the cons thus stated, the points that look as if they 
essential to a decision on whether the Buddha image is due to Greek 
xample would appear to be whether in the early history of Indian thought 
the tendency to agnosticism was so pervasive as to exclude a faith in theism, 
whether pantheism was so active as to sterilise monotheism, whether “the 
Bhakti cult represents a late stage,—and probably a foreign element,—in 
Indian religious history, whether anthropomorphism was practically unknown 
in India before the Buddha, whether it required the Greek love of sculptured 
deities to translate divinities conceived of as philosophical abstractions into 
icons cast in human shape, whether the Buddha is presented in the form in 
which the Greeks represented their gods and whether the iconographic formulae 
for images of the Buddha are not derivable from Indian sources or are 
accountable more appropriately in terms of Greek modes of thought and 
worship. 

None of these considerations, however, is of real importance in arriving 
at a final solution. So monotheistic and so personal a faith as is embodied in 
Christianity has given rise to two contrary modes of worship,—the Catholic, 
resting on image worship, and the Protestant, repudiating images The de- 
votion preached by certain schools of Christianity is no whit less intense than 
Bhakti and yet those schools condemn iconolatry in unmeasured terms. Not 
less monotheistic or personal is the faith which Muhammad preached and 
yet the breaking of images is a phenomenot under Islam. Not all the Greek 
devotion to the gods nor all the Greek passion for sculpture led to the growth 
of so full a faith in image worship as is characteristic of certain strains of 
Hindu thought. Never did image worship, however, become an article of 
faith to the Hindu votary of Bhakti who clings to a very personal god, and 
never has it been to him anything other than one of the several ways of a 
religious quest. The worship of an impersonal divinity culminates in the 
veneration of symbols like the Jaga, and so in idolatry. Even when the devo- 
tion is to a personal god the object of veneration is not necessarily an anthro- 
pomorphic image, for it might be a symbol such as the liga or a stone such 
as a sülagráma. The agnostic who has risen superior to faith in mascots and 
fetishes is a rara avis. An inclination to agnosticism among the intellectual 
elite of an age does not mean that church-bells cease to ring congregations in, 
that Sunday black is not wom and that sermons are not endured even though 
they be long. Buddhism itself shows how the Buddha who ignored god did 
still sanction belief in godlings such as those who tenanted the Vajjian cefiyas 











— 





51. GANGOLY, in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 14 : 41-59. 

52. 'Indeed, it rather looks as if Bhakti, generally speaking, may have been 
parily the reaction of the Indian mind to, or against the foreign invasions, Persian 
and Greek': TARN, Greeks in Bactria & India, 406. 
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and enjoin veneration of them,—and very probably in the form of images,— 
and also permitted the placing of faith in holy places such as firthes whose 
waters are sacred.523 

A more profitable line of enquiry would, therefore, seem to be that of 
determining how Buddhist faith expressed itself in sculpture in the age when 
the Buddha came to be figured and worshipped. The forms in which the 
Buddha is represented and the motifs in which the representations are em- 
bodied are more likely to point to a valid solution than argument from ° first 
principles.” 


(ta be continued.) 


292a. He enumerates the firthes in Мата Nikdya, 7. 


ON A THESAURUS LINGUAE SANSCRITAE 
By 
S. M. KATRE, Poona 


Although lexicographical activities in India commence from the Vedic 
period and we have the Nighantus and later during the classical and post- 
classical period a whole KoSa-literature, the first alphabetical register as we 
now know it is purely due to European advent in the oriental field. The first 
European lexicon with reference to Sanskrit is evidently that of J. E. HANX- 
LEDEN entitled Dictionarium B Samscrdamicum Lusitanum (be- 
tween 1699 and 1732) which however remained in manuscript form and was 
later revised by PAOLINO. Almost a hundred years later, in 1819, H. H. WIL- 
son in collaboration with CoLEBROOKE and Indian Papdits published his Dic- 
tionary, Sanscrit and English, in the alphabetical order. With this work was 
inaugurated a great era of research in Indology and Indian linguistics during 
the last century and so far as Sanskrit was concerned the Victorian Age rend- 
ered inestimable service to the cause of lexicography both within India and 
outside. Eleven years after the publication of WiLsoN's Dictionary, Bore 
brought out his Glossarium Sanscritum (Berlin 1830)*. In 1866 appeared. 
BENFEY's Sanskrit-English Dictionary and E. BURNOUF's Dictionnaire classi- 
que Sanscrit-Frangmis. Between 1855 and 1875 appeared the monumen 
Petersburg Dictionary compiled by the two great German scholars BOHTLINGK 
and ROTH to be followed between 1879 and 1889 by BOHTLINGK's Sanskrit- 
wörterbuch in seven volumes each. The earlier, being the bigger of the two, 
is popularly known as the Greater Petersburg Dictionary in opposition to the 
common abbreviations PW and pw in most of the scientific journals and 
monographs utilizing them. WiLsoN's work in Calcutta found a proper 
vehicle in his two successors to the Boden Chair at Oxford resulting in 
MoNIER-WILLIAMs' Sanskrit-English Dictionary? and MACDONELU's work of 
the same name. The impetus of the first published lexicon in Calcutta re- 
sulted in several lexicons being published by Indian scholars in Bengal, 
prominent among these being those of Taranath TARKAVACASPATI, BOORAHS 
and RADHAKANTA. Mention should also be made of V. S. APTE's Practical 
searches the vast amount of classical Sanskrit literature which was not being 


















1. Wüsr, Indisch p. 131 and WINDISCH, Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie 
L p 20. 
2. ]lst ed. 1830, 2nd ed. 1847, 3rd ed. 1866-67 
3. lst ed. 1872. Revised and enlarged, 1898. 
4. 1892; anastatic reprint, 1924 5. Calcutta, 1873-75. 
&. Calcutta (?) 7. Calcutta 1859, 2nd ed. 1874. 
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paid sufficient attention to by the Western lexicographers. Technical lexicons 
were also being compiled at the time and one of them needs special mention 
here : Nyàya-kosa or Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nydya Philo- 
sophy by Bhimácarya JHALAKIKAR in 1875. 

Side by side with this activity GRASSMANN and WHITNEY established a 
new era by their indices verborum to the Rg. and Atharva Vedas respectively 
in 1873 and 1881, thus following the line laid down by BENFEY in 1848 in 
his Sáàma-Veda Glossary. It is not necessary for us to recount here the many 
indices verborum to Vedic and classical works which followed these great 
pioneer studies ; it will be sufficient here to indicate that due to the foresight 
of Shri VISHVESHVARANANDAJI of Shantakuti and the band of devoted dis- 





ciples which he attracted, there is to-day in Lahore a research institution 
called after his name* and solely concerning itself with Vedic studi The 





primary contribution of this Institute is a Vedic Word-Concordance in five 
volumes dealing with the Sarbhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas, Upanisads, 
Bhagavad-Gita and Vedanta-siitras, and Srauta and other sütras, including 
Vedangas, with reverse indices. Already the second volume dealing with 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas has appeared and further volumes are in progress. 
Naturally, in any account of Sanskrit lexicography this colossal attempt of 
the Vishvesvarananda Vedic Research Institute must loom large, since the 
Vaidika-padanukrama-koía will be an index verborum of all Vedic vocables 
occurring in the different types of Vedic literature and thus the very basis 
of any Thesaurus of Sanskrit attempted on modern historical and scientific 
principles. 

These different attempts are not co-ordinated efforts but merely the in- 
dividual or institutional expressions of the needs of the hour. When the 
which was available was small in comparison with what has been pub- 
lished in the numerous series established during the present century both 
within and outside India. The shorter Petersburg Dictionary attempted to 
supplement the original work by incorporating material from works not ac- 
cessible to the earlier Dictionary and similarly ScHMIDT's Nachtráge published 
1924-28 attempts to bring the work up to date by the incorporation of fresh 
material In addition to the spate of dictionaries which have appeared since 
then, there has been a continuous stream of publications in India, Europe and 
America on the one hand and in Japan and China on the other. Much of 
the lost Sanskrit literature of the Northern Buddhists is slowly being recover 
ed from Chinese Translations and Transliterations and Tibetan translations ; 
fragments of Sanskrit literature have also been recovered from the sand-buried 
ruins of Chinese Turkestan, and all this is adding new material to Sanskrit 
lexicography. The importance of this | has been realized by the Ame- 
rican scholar Professor Franklin EDGERTON in consequence of which he has 














8. Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore. Director: Vishva- 
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been weaned from his great studies of Vedic Variants to begin a new study 
of what he styles Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. All this important material 
has to find its place in a historical dictionary of Sanskrit. 

During the present century much of hidden Sanskrit literature is finding 
its place in more or less critical editions. The progress of research is not 
necessarily confined to published literature, and the studies of scholars, espe- 
cally in the chronology of Sanskrit literature has to deal with the unpubl 
ed manuscripts themselves. In fact much of the original work connected 
with this chronology has been based entirely on the correlation of new facts 
gathered from such unpublished manuscript sources. | 

The only lexicon so far available on historical principles is the great 
Petersburg Dictionary, notwithstanding the many other dictionaries since 
published. But the material both manuscript and printed, which was avail 
able to those two indefatigable scholars represented barely a hundred years 
of collection of manuscripts by European scholars and about half that time 
in printed texts. Thus the advance made with to published litera- 
ture and the history of literature is quite considerable and the time has at 
last come when the question of a new dictionary of Sanskrit on historical 
principles should be undertaken in India by a body of Indian scholars. The 
work represented by the great Petersburg Dictionaries covers a period of 
about 80 years in Sanskrit publication both in the West and in India; but 
the last sixty years have added tremendously to our know ledge of Sanskrit 
literature, from the Sanskrit found in the Turfan manuscripts to the Bud 
dhist Sanskrit treatises from Tibet and China ; over and above the new works 
published the progress made in determining the chronology of the works anc 
their authors is sufficient now to assign definite periods to a vast number of 
them. 

With regard to the unpublished literature now reposing in the different 
libraries in India, we have excellent descriptive catalogues published in Poona, 
Madras, Calcutta, Baroda, Bombay, Benares and Trivandrum. The severa 
series which have already become famous are trying to cope up with the 
‘gether at one place for the proposed Thesaurus. 

It would be surprising to know that there are no lexicons for individual 
authors of the eminence of Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti ; no attempts have been 
successfully carried out in preparing indices verborum to these authors, and 
we are in the dark as to the provenance of a vocable with respect to its signi- 
ficances in their space-time context. 











With regard to Vedic material, the publication of the Vaidikepadenu- 
kramakosa will give us all this material in well-arranged crhronotogics order ; 
but it is specially in connection with classical | Sanskrit | -] (including ding Buddhist 1 
and Jain) and the popular epic and Puranas that detaued maie als are 
lacking. Taking into’ account the fact that none of the © 

blished and that the science of lexicography itself has made a great 
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advance in its different aspects since the publication of the Petersburg Dic- 
tionaries, we are led to the inevitable conclusion that it is all the more neces- 
sary now that the work of the Thesaurus should be inaugurated without much 
loss of time at a central place which will act as the organizing body for the 
direction and collection of the material 

The general principles on which such a historical dictionary of Sanskrit 
is to be based may be summarised here in mathematical language as follows. 
Let V stand for the individual vocable of Sanskrit attested at different periods 
in the history of the language ; 5 represents its significance and R the refer- 
ence or quotable instance of the vocable with respect to a given significance. 
The totality of V, that is Vs, Vs, .... V, where m represents the total numb 
of vocables in the language, stands for the whole corpus of the language in 
its basic form of vocables. It is the duty of the lexicographer to extend this 
n to its utmost capacity, taking the entire history of the language from its 
earliest occurrence to its very latest phases, with respect to all the R's, whe- 
ther published or unpublished The greater the R's the greater is the com- 
prehensiveness of the Thesaurus. The research of the individual scholar will 
then concern itself with a given base V and its different semantic develop- 
ments as Se, eee i where m Indicates the number of SIET ificance developed 
by V. The order of the numerals 1, 2, .... »t represents the natural deve- 
lopment of the significance also, in its time-sequence, The editorial activities 
will then be limited to the representation of V in its significances S, S, P if 
Sm With reference to the R's arranged in their tum according to the chrono. 
logical order so far as that has been or can be determined Thus under the 
significance S, there may be references like Ri, Rẹ» Ry where the letters i k, t 
represent the period to which the citation belongs. Now 5, need not always 
be attested in the earliest occurrence of the vocable F itself, and the 
of the | опса! lexicographer is to correlate the S's with the R's and to explain 

















such discrepancies as mentioned above in the light of comparative linguistics. 
Thus every V will have a number of citations for each significance S, and the 
earliest citation will always be given where possible, and similarly the latest 
citation also. In this manner we shall have, for the history of V itself, the 
limits of time determined for the currency of the significance 5, 

Moreover, in our symbology, V will represent the vocable as it appears 
by itself or at the beginning of a compound expression, and » as the non. 
Initial member of a com The Thesaurus has to concern Itself with V 
аз well as v, for many times there may be a » without a corresponding V and 
its existence ordinarily will not be suspected as no efforts are made in the 






with every V 
Or v, there are associated its morphological forms V* or v^. and these should 
also be indicated in the Thesaurus within the subgroup S with citations to 
determine their space-time context. In a similar manner questions affecting 
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In any practical scheme which is to be drawn up in India there are 
several factors which should be taken into consideration We have indicated 
the work of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute in Lahore. This 
is an important body whose co-operation is absolutely mecessary for the fur- 
therance of any scheme which has to deal with the proposed Thesaurus, Then 
there is the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, justly famed 
for its critical edition of the Great Epic. The material gathered here will 
supply at least half the matter for the Thesaurus and it is essential that the 
entire Mahabharata Manuscripts tradition should be reduced to an index 
verborum in the Institute. Similar work will have to be done for the differ- 
ent periods of Sanskrit literature and even for certain individual authors. 
The great body of Sanskrit Inscriptions which are more or less well defined 
in their space-time context, have to be reduced to the index form. 

The indices verborum should not be merely alphabetical registers 
rearranged in the dictionary form according to the method which I have 
indicated for the individual research worker, namely the registration of all 
the V's and v's, the determination of all the S's and R's within the specified 
literature or period with exact references eference may here be made to 
Prof. OERTEL’s paper on this subject’, In my Wilson Philological Lectures 
I have indicated most of these problems under Desiderata, and this is not 
the place to deal with them. 

The work indicated briefly in the above discussion cannot be done at one 
centre, for it is too vast and extended for any single group of individuals or 
institutes to undertake it. If it were attempted on such lines a whole de- 
partment would have to be established with scores of workers, and still, the 
rate of publication would be very slow. In the absence of such a research 
body with unlimited financial resources at its disposal any practical scheme 
must take account of existing research institutes | | which 
these activities can be organised and coordinated towards the main objective 
through these existing sources. It will be impossible to envisage the whole 
scheme within a time limit, because this time limit is essentially dependent 
upon the finances at the back of the scheme. In the absence of a regular 
establishment devoted entirely to the Thesaurus on the lines of the Tamil 
Lexicon Office or the New Catalogus Catalogorum Office of the Madras Uni- 
versity, it may not be possible to complete the Thesaurus even within fifty 
years. But a beginning has to be made in India with the least possible 
delay and with the minimum of charges upon learned bodies under the pre- 
sent cor of financial stringency 
Indian linguistics as the organising centre, situated centrally with good library 
facilities and easy access to original manuscripts if mecessary, where the office 
of the Thesaurus may be housed. The associate institutions will cooperate 
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with the central organising core of the Thesaurus body by lending all faci- 
lities at their disposal and placing in the hands of the Central Office all the 
material which is collected by them according to previously settled plans on 
well coordinated lines Preliminary works, indices verborum or shorter lexi- 
cons of definite periods, will be submitted to the Central Office either in manu- 
script or printed form. The function of this Central Office will be not only 
to undertake by itself some of these contributory or preliminary works, but 
to organize and coordinate the allotments made to associate bodies. It will 
also arrange for the independent publication of such indices verborum or 
period lexicons based on them ; for there is this difference between the Thesa- 
urus and sucht contributory indices verborum : whereas the Thesaurus selects 
its citations with an eve to the space-time context with reference to R's and 
S's the contributory indices will be real indices verborum and therefore the 
very basis for such selection. Among the associate bodies are to be reckoned 
the various University departments dealing with Sanskrit, Linguistics or 
Archaeology, and the large number of research Institutes within India deal- 
ing with these subjects as also the well-established learned societies such as 
the Linguistic Society of India or the various Asiatic Societies or their 
branches. There is no dearth of such departments, institutes or learned 
bodies within India, but the major difficulty is of associating them within a 
single scheme. 

Serious attempts are being made, for instance, to organize a permanent 
secretariat for the All-India Oriental Conference: but its functions are of 
such divergent and comprehensive nature that it will not be possible to onga- 
nise a centre of the Thesaurus Committee within its province, Only research 
Institutes and University Departments can undertake this organisational work. 

Once the matter of the central organisation is settled the Procedure for 
the working and collecting of material has to be fixed. The centre organi- 
sation should supply uniform index cards or slips for the preparation of 
indices verborum and make arrangements to house them properly. Among 
the immediate necessities for instance is a Dictionary of Inscriptional Sans- 
krit where we can study the use of Sanskrit vocables in their space-time con- 
text, a Dictionary on the index verborum plan for each of the Great Commen- 
taries on the six Daréanas such as those of Sabara or Sankara lexicons for 
definite periods of Sanskrit literature such as, for instance, the great Gupta 
era. The work will have to be properly divided among competent institu- 
tons and with sufficient guarantee that it will be carefully done under the 
supervision of an associate board whose function is to help the Central Com- 








yp of work assigned to them but also contribute somewhat to the financial 
the cost of the stationary required for each type of work unde by such 
associate body should be made by it. The cost of publication of these con- 


tributory lexicons should however be bome by thè Central Office whose fune 
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tion includes the collection of funds for the execution of the Thesaurus. But 
herein lies the chief difficulty Individual workers are not lacking nor insti- 
posed Thesaurus But owing to difficulty in publication which no ordinary 

publisher be e all such enthusiasm vanishes into thin 
is not within a measurable distance of 
time. To ensure this would be tantamoun t to receiving the willing co-opera- 
tion of both individual scholars as well as of institutes 

The object of the present paper is to suggest some practical means by 
which the Thesaurus can well become an accomplished fact, with the least 
amount of trouble and without any great financial burden on the country 
The Province of Bombay luckily possesses to-day а fairly large number of 
responsible and well-organized research institutes devoting themselves to the 
Ganskrit in one shape or another ; further every Arts College has a 
Ganskrit department, and although the Bombay University does not have an 
Oriental Department, it was the first among the Indian Universities In recog 
nizing the value of linguistic research for which the Wilson Philological 
Foundation was established in 1877. Although since its inception there have 
been lectures during every year, the University has published only one series 
delivered by the late Mr. №. В. тт. Since the University of Bombay 
has not been able to publish much work in this direction, the suggestion we 
have to make is this: the money which the University has mot spent from 
this foundation either in publication or for lack of a proper lecturer in any 
year should be placed at the disposal of a Central Organising Committee 
the specific purpose of preparing and publishing such contributory volume» 
and the onus of publication should lie with the Bombay University. If the 
Syndicate of the University is also pleased to grant an additional sum of 
money for publication as and when the volumes get ready, the Central Com- 
mittee can find willing workers in individual scholars as well as associate 

As mentioned above the work of the Thesaurus cannot be made part 
of any single Institute in this or in any other province unless there is a suffi- 
cient financial guarantee for the whole scheme from the establishment of a 
full-time office with a band of paid workers and for the publication of their 
research in this line. Therefore the present practical proposal envisages 
with the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay and the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society’s Research Branch as associate institutes for undertaking the work of 
the Thesaurus ; the University of Bombay to finance the scheme in the man- 
ner suggested above, and if possible, in the light of future experience, to bear 
a major part of the expenses of publishing the Thesaurus as and when it gets 
ready In the meantime the contributory monographs and lexicons such as 
the Dictionary of Inscriptional Sanscrit should be kept ready for publica- 
tion within a few years 
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The stamp of the Bombay University on this scheme will enable the 
sponsors to appeal to other public bodies in this province and elsewhere, and 
organize different centres for its completion at an earlier date and at less 
expense than has been thought possible under existing conditions. It is to be 
hoped that the University which was first in its recognition of the value of 
linguistics by accepting the Wilson Philol Foundation in 1877, two years 
after the completion of the great Petersburg Dictionary, will now realize its 
sacred trust and officially sponsor the above scheme for the editing of the 
Thesaurus in India by Indian scholars. In its final arrangements it may be 
possible for the University itself to bear all financial responsibilities connectec 
with the publication of the Thesaurus. 

Other Universities in India which have no research department in Sans- 
krit may be approached to participate in this scheme in two different ways : 
(a) by establishing research studentships available at any of the above-named 
research institutes which form the original core of the Thesaurus scheme or at 
other associate institutes which may join the scheme in due course, and (b) by 
making annual contributions for the publication of the results of such re- 
search. It is needless to point out here that when the Thesaurus gets ready, 
copies will be subscribed to by all Universities and their constituent colleges 
or departments, 

Universities which have already research departments for Sanskrit may 
co-operate in this scheme by allotting a few studentships for the working out 
of the preliminary contributions suggested by the Central Committee and also 
wide co-operation for an Indian scheme of a Sanskrit Thesaurus on scientific 
and historical principles. It is indeed not necessary to draw any attention 
here, for instance, to parallel schemes such as the Indian History of India. 
India is now rising to a recognition of her ability to carry on and lead re- 
searches in all fields, and particularly in the Oriental and Linguistic fields, 
and this growing self-consciousness must find expression in the carrying out 
of such major projects to a successful conclusion. It is a matter of pride to 
Indian scholarship that the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and partially published is 
evoking world-wide admiration as the greatest critical undertaking of the 
twentieth century, executed with the highest degree of scholarship. The work 
of the Thesaurus is equally great and perhaps even more difficult on account 
of its extent ; but there is this advantage that the work is capable of being 
divided among a large number of associate bodies, needing a central orga- 
nization only for coordinating the research and for the final editing of the 
and the research institutes cooperate in its detailed working out, the Thesa- 
urus Linguae Sanscritae will become an accomplished fact, and an ornament 
to Oriental scholarship within India. And it will beon a par with the criti- 
cal edition of the Great Epic as the most magnificent undertaking in India 
in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 
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For drawing the details of the scheme on the above lines the University 
of Bombay may invite the cooperation of the various research institutes men- 
tioned above and commence the work as soon as the proper arrangement 
made. An Advisory C ittee may be appointed early to consider the ways 
and means for the working out of the scheme. The cooperation of the All- 
India Oriental Conference and the Linguistic Society of India may also be 
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During the last two decades, if not more, it has been an established 
fashion in our Colleges to found Associations of students of Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Economics etc. with a view to enable the students to bring them- 
selves in personal contact with their professors in these subjects and at the 
same time to stimulate a closer study of these subjects under the guidance 
of the respective professors. Such Associations may have done some good in 
the direction intended by their founders but they have failed generally to 
stimulate any research tendencies among the students. Normally the students 
of these Associations celebrate an annual gathering with a photograph and 
the successful students leave the Colleges, forgetting both their gurus and the 
subjects they taught for a short period. 

In view of the above state of studies in our Colleges, catering only for 
examination purposes, the word ‘research’ has assumed quite a new mean- 
ing among the students even though it is given some dignity in the Univer- 
sity circles. Barring a few exceptions our Colleges have been apathetic 
towards research in any subject, especially of the genuine variety. We are, 
therefore, happy to note here in brief the history and progress of the Research 
Department of the D. A. V. College, Lahore. This educational institution 
was founded in 1886 in honour of Swami Dayananda SARASWATI and since 
that time it has been developing a net-work of schools and colleges in and 
outside the Punjab. In spite of their engrossing educational activities the 
authorities of this institution have not neglected research, and publication 
work at least so far as the study of classical Sanskrit and Vedas are concemed. 
As early as 1917" they started a separate Department known as the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts end Publication Department and have spent a lac of rupees in 
building up a separate library for this Department, known as the Lalchand 
Research Library after the name of the first President of the D. A. V. College. 
Additions to this library of printed books and manuscripts are being regu- 
larly made every year with the help of the financial provision in the budget 
made by the Society. The Research Department of the D. A. V. College has 
already published some important works in Sanskrit, Hindi and English all 
of which bear testimony not only to the capacity and zeal of the authorities 
in implementing their resolutions but also to the research abilities of the 
authors and Editors of the several publications. Prof. Bhagwad DATTA, B.A., 
a life-member of the College was the head of this Department from its com. 
mencement up to the middle of 1934 when he retired from the service of the 




















* It is a happy coincidence that the B, O. R. Institute, Poona mihia di 
&th July, 1917. itute, Poona was founded on 
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College. His place was taken up by another life-member Prof. Vishva- 
‘andhu SHASTRI, M.A., M.O.L., who had already been working as the Hono- 
rary Director and Editor-in-chief of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research 
Institute organized at Lahore in 1923. In fact Prof. SHASTRI has been the 


fication with and dedication to the enc; research ER 











yel c research programme of this 
Institute has been responsible in produci works of lasting value so far 
published by the Institute. The association of such a scholar with the Re- 
search Departent of the D. A. V. College as its responsible Head augurs well 
for its future growth and expansion, Prof. SHASTRI co es in himself the 
ardour of an educationist, the zeal of a reformer and the patience of a 
scientific research worker. Unless our college professors do research work 
themselves they are not likely to infuse any spirit of research in their students 
or guide them with authority even in subjects taken up by their students 
for the M.A. or Doctorate degrees of the Universities, We wish very much 
that our colleges follow the example of the D. A. V. College in opening 
Research Departments in several subjects, on the successful working of which 
depends the future of our Universities in the proper and fruitful performance 
of their function statutory or otherwise viz. Post-graduate Instruction and 
Research. The seeds of research ought to be sown within the precincts of the 
colleges so that the facilities for research provided by special Research Insti- 
tutes in the country may be fully availed of by our students even in their 
later careers. “ All ease is enemy of perfection.” 





ad * s 
ш 


We welcome appearance of the first number of the Jane Vidyd, 
which is a Bulletin of the Jaina Vidya Bhavan recently founded at Lahore 
with the object of creating a centre for Jaina studies. The Jainas are a 
wealthy community in more senses than one. The wealth of their literature 
far outshines their material wealth by its brilliance and continuity of religi 
ous tradition. Unfortunately the Jainas themselves have not stirred 
very much in the matter of critical research in their literature rich in 
chronology and other features. We must, therefore, congratulate Dr. Banarsi 
Das JAIN, M.A., PH.D. and Mr. Mularaj JAIN, M.A., LL.B. on founding the 
Jaina Vidya Bhavan to stimulate the Jaina studies and organize them on a 
strictly scientific basis. The first issue of the Jaina Vidya consists of 64 pages 
divided into two equal sections : English and Hindi. This is a useful arrange- 
their subjects stand in the background as their works and articles do not 
receive any publicity outside the Jain circles. The present number of the 
Jaina Vidya contains many useful articles and notes by eminent scholars. We 
hope the Jaina Vidya will prosper in the immediate future with the patronage 
of the rich Jaina community in India and the scholars interested in the Jaina 
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studies in and outside India. The celebrated firm of Messrs. Moti Lal 
Banarsidas of Lahore and its energetic proprietor Mr. Sundar Lal JAIN 
deserve our special thanks for the publication of this Journal, which will 
appear quarterly in July, October, January and April every year. The annual 
subscription of the Journal is Rs. 5/- (including postage). Contributions to 
the Journal in Hindi, English or Gujarati (in Nagari script) should be sent 
to Dr. Banarsidas JAIN, M.A., PH. D., c/o the Jaina Vidyà Bhavan, Krishna 
Nagar, Lahore, while subscriptions and donations should be sent to the Hono- 







THE ELEVENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
HYDERABAD SESSION, DEC. 1941. 


under the auspices of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government at 
derabe from 20th to 22nd December 1941. 

The First Bulletin and the invitation issued by the Reception Com- 
mittee have already met with an enthusiastic response from various Institu- 








Besides the All-India Oriental Conference, the Indian History Congress 
umismatic Society of India are holding their annual Meetings at 
derabad from 21st to 23rd December 1941. The programme is so arranged 





Mr. G. YAZDANT, M.A., O.B.E., Director of Archzeoloe 
The Conference will be divided into 18 Sections and the following gentle- 
men have been duly elected as Sectional Presidents -. 
1. Vedic—Dr. Manilal PATEL, Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
2. Iranian— Sardar Dastur Nosherwan KAIKOBAD, High Priest of the 
5. Islamic culture. —Dr. M. Z. Smg, Sir Asutosh Mukerji Prof. of 
Islamic Culture, University of Calcutta. 
graduate Department, University of Madras. 
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5. Classical Sanskrit—Dr. Hari Chand SHASTRI, Principal, Patna 
College, University of Patna. 

b. agadhi 

7. 

B. Dnology 
the Department of Indian History, University of Madras. 

9. | Epigraphy etc.—Prof. V. V. MiRAsHI, Head of the 





t of Sanskrit, Nagpur University. 
10. Philology & Indian Linguistics.—Dr. M. SHaAHIDULLAH, Prof, 
Department of Bengali, University of Dacca, Ramna. 
11. Ethnology (Anthropology & Mythology ).—Mr. M. D. RAGHAVAN, 
Government Museum, Madras. 
12. Fine Arts (including Deccan Art).—Rai Bahadur S. M. GUPTA, 
Principal, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore. 
13. Technical Sciences (including Ayurvedic & Unani).—Khan Bahadur 
M. SANAULLAH, Arc 


14. Non-Local Indian Languages.—Dr. Baburam SAKSENA, Reader 
Allahabad University 


15. Local Languages : Urdu.—Dr. A. S. SipoiQr, Head of the Dept. of 
Arabic & Persian, University of Allahabad. 
16. Marathi —Prof. D. V. Potpar, Secretary, Bharat Itihasa Samshodak 
17, Telugu.—Dr. C. R. REDDY, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, 
Waltair 
of the Conference extends invitation to all Oriental Societies, Learned Insti 
tutions, Universities, Museums and other Government and non-Government 
Departments to send delegates and requests the delegates members 
of the Conference to contribute materially to the advancement of knowledge 

















delegates and members intending to attend the Session will co-operate with 
the organisers to make the forthcoming Session a success. 


Curators of Museums, Librarians, owners of private collections, and 
connoisseurs of Art and Antiquities are hereby requested to communi 

directly with the Director of Archzology, H. E. H. the Nizam's Government, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, regarding the exhibition of such specimens as they pro- 
pose to send, for arrangements are being made by the State Am प 
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artment for the inauguration of a Historical Exhibition in co-operation 
with the Indian History Congress, the Hyderabad State Library, 
Osmania University Library and other important Institutions in the City. 

All communications and remittances may kindly be addressed to Dr. M. 
NIZAMUDDIN, Local Secretary, Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Osmania University, Lallaguda, Deccan. 








Dr. 5. K. DE, M.A, D.LIT. (London), 


Professor of Sanskrit, 
Dacca University. 


Dr. M. H. KRISHNA, M.A., DLIT. (London), 

Professor of History, 

M. NIZAMUDDIN, Mysore University. 
Local Secretary. Hon. General Secretaries. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF CHINESE 
FOR SINO-INDIAN STUDIES * 


By 
T. F. CHOU, Calcutta 


The Geneva system of Sanskrit transcription has now been almost un- 
animously accepted by Indologists everywhere. This has not been, however, 
the case with the transcription of Chinese, for which various methods have 
been adopted and are still current among Sinologists in general. Among 
these, including French and German methods of transcription, the WADE- 
GILES' system has proved to be the most popular one, at least so far as the 
English works on Sinology are concerned. None of the current systems has, 
however, been found either very convenient or helpful to the progress of such 
studies as are primarily connected with both Indian and Sinitic languages 
In the following, therefore, we a method of Chinese transcription for 
Sino-Indian studies, which, being in consonance with the adopted principles 
of Sanskrit transcription, is expected to be easily rehensible to those 
who are already familiar with the latter. 

The present system of transcription applies to the modem pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese, It is not yet generally known, that since 19261, the modem 
Pekinese has been adopted as the National Language (kuo-ü) in China and. 
that it slightly differs from the Mandarin (kuan-hua). The system of 
Pekinese pronunciation is, therefore, the one, which has been transcribed for 





INITIALS р ph m — і -= 
t th n 1 == = 
k kh — — h — 
‘ट ch — =- & — 
‘ts teh T = ' 1 
ts tsh — = 5 = 





“I am indebted to Dr. V. V. GOKHALE, Poona, for his valuable guidance and 
co-operation in the preparation of this paper 
l. Before 1926, Mandarin was considered as the standard speech, 
2, In this series ph (p+ h) is bi-labial, while f is a labio-dental 
3. This series is a palatalization from both ki, khi, hi and tsi, tshi, si. In the 
WanE-system this appears as chi, ch'i, ksi; in the French system, it is represented 
separately, either by ki, Ai, hi or by tsi, 15%, si. The actual Pekinese pronunciation 
of both these groups is however only palatal. As there are too many homonymous 
distinguish the transcriptions in the following manner :—(See also Note 17 below.) 
e(<k), ch(<kh), ¢(<h) ; 
t$( &ts), téh( ctsh), 4(<s). 
4. zisa voiced &. In the Sanskrit sound-system, ts, tsh, z from this series and 
ts, tsh from the next series are not found. 


FINALS: si 1 u a 
a 1а ча == 
o io чо + 

Te E. i - 
за ie == üe 
ai ш uai — 
ei — uei — 
au iau — = 
eu ieu -— A 
an iin uan üan 
en in uen ün 
an ian uan — 
en in uen ~ 
1° .un iun end € 
П ег idi oe bee 





S, -I is a symbol for two apical vowels (see KARLGREN, Etudes sur la Phonologie 

Chinoise) from an original i, and occurs only with initial consonants : ts, th, 5, ३, 
& This -i be replaced by an apostrophe (') for typographica] 

convenience, or also when it is unstressed, 

6. Phonetically there are no semi-vowels (y, w) in Pekinese, & is rounded i 
(French u, German #), from Ancient i+w; therefore it may also be written as iu 

7. eis equivalent to [2], the English -er. When stressed, it is unrounded o. 

8. Excepting è and the -e (x4) in ie, üe, all other e:= [०]. This [ə] sound 
may also be transcribed by short a(x), but in that case, the Chinese a, occurring 
at all places in our system, will have to be transcribed ag à. 

9. In iän, -an is assimilated by i-. 

10, -uh occurs only as combined with an initial consonant. 

ll. er is a retroflex vowel, like the American -er, 


12. o and è occur in Pekinese only as exclamations, The Mandarin o and 
ko, kho, ho are pronounced in Pekinese as e and ke, khe, he (Colloquial : hau) or 
as uo and kuo, khuo, huo respectively. The Colloquial Pekinese pronunciation of -e 
(which is the same in Mandarin) is -ai [ < Ancient "Ek, etc. ], or -ei [ «Anc. -sk ]. 

13. Mandarin pe, phe, me, and pun, phun, mun, fun are pronounced in literary 
Pekinese as po, pho, mo (Coll: -ai [ « Anc. -&k, -ek ], -ei[. «Anc. -0k, -uat ]) and 
pheh, meh, fef respectively. The Colloquial Pekinese pronunciation of -o (which 
is the same in Mandarin) is -au. 

14. -o after all initial consonants (excepting k-, kh-, h-) in WADE'S system is 

ced as -uo (Coll: -au [< Anc. -Ak, iak], -uai [< Anc, -udk, juet]) in 

15. The Pekinese pronunciation of some colloquial words: tsu etc, is teu etc. 
A double pronunciation (i.e. literary and colloquial) is observable in Modem 
taken for the purpose of transcription, eg. for avoiding the homonym lu ('six', 
‘ green"), the colloquial pronunciations: lieu (<Anc. liuk * зіх') and IB (<Алпс. 
liwok, * green") may be adopted. 





Е 
ELLAS मगर 











ons 
| nh 
| onk | eni 
k- urns | wns | mms | ons | ws 
gei वयच tons renga | опа | enia 
wens; | ЧӘП | wens) | pons ह | ка 
| un uomq |ueng | ony | peny | ony + eny 
Jungs, шәп weng tentp | ens omg | eni 
| uen | uong | ven | rom | rmx | onyx, | тту 
wan | um | — | on] 
uont | ugnu | — onu 
wont | uvnqi | ont отир 
Gen | wen | yen} onm 
| 





P | F 





| nd 


um | jn mn | ong | m a | = | on uo це us 


: (suorpunsrp pwuo) Suneorpur jmoqyr) osounpaq uiopour Jo Kreqe]Ás ojodüuoo e moq ppe oA 

















nes | tes | 























परपु | uage | vegs | uaqsy | wege | nago | neq | — mq 
| 
unz | tok | ue | पड़े | पाड | त | пе डत 
— | чә | шй | пй | шй | пої | mei 9 m, 
unga | uaga | veya | поце | vei | nagi | nega | — | reus] 
1 ! aR Li r + a a * | a 
штар | әбу | пей | uo; | uei | nom | mesa | ros] | me) 
| | | 
ong | wq | veq | uay | uey | пәц | neq | ju | reu 
| 

шту | vayy | vegy | uoy | uey | noya | nega peen 
mim mm nom | nex | न | गः 
| छ | एश | एन | ¬ wey | ney | mg | ә re | 
ea यि he ип nau | пеш | rou m: 
| ump | wp | w | — | uep | naa | nep | — | met 
um | एथ | w | — | पछ) | пә) | п) | m | w 
чәр | шау | шәр | чау | nay | — | wy | — 

џәш | шшш | пәш | пеш | nats | news | rom | теш 

uayd | ueyd | uayd | ueyd | noud | ned | roud | rud 

T Yode | ued | vod wd | — | ned "m. 
ए | ७ | we | 19 p 





| " | du 








| ow 


| oyd 








9r | On 























E Ë 


> हि का = 


a = Е = 


‘Burda uj ejuspnjs-Lr3 Juoum oer opquarssqo si Á2uspuo] snp] —70)3 t9] छा 7513 
(>) P usA» sounouoid sassarj awos 'Asopue puuouge ue Uno 239 (m) 
Юю шош рәшә arg зз rs] '"eAsMoQ 'adundug-3397$ oeseUuDpuI u -Apsaarpodsol 
uy ‘eny ‘wy wo шю pezn]eje]ed әш Aay se "nn 0j uorndaoxe пе әле wig "शाप 
""D :sepqepás eq] jnq 5$ 'usj 'gj pug 5 "ро S zi 'ednoi3 o4] ojur paprAm 
JY) aq OED 8 "uo "2 : sons 9Q) '£ 0м ш aoge pauonuaw BABY әм sy ‘iT 

ÁpaAnaedsal ot- pue (nep o) ap- : se esounp ui 
Jadde sor 'er- uucpuej ou 'asupp,p ur uorjeum[oxo uu sg Á[UO &IT00 ог “oT 















































णाइ | फ्शाइ | ans | ons | ump | шу | шту) шу | op | nay | ney ony "S | 1 
Uno RI snqo | mq» |unmp| upmp| uso, upp | uno | गभप | пејцо amp | emp | mp | 
mo | a | әрә | пә | шз] шә | ишә | шо | UR | ne | пшр | әр Huj p | 
up | oem | opp | m | um | че | ш | пш | nog | neg | a] т п | 
әри | пч | щи | ши | ши is nem au pu | 
| ung pump | — | neng ayy np | 
| un प See ee m E 
отш шш | иш | nonu | merui anu | | тш 

uu | णुप्र॒/ | प्यापु0 neyd | ayd pqa 

ud | | wd | oped | ned apl 1d 
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We subjoin a specimen of a passage, transcribed according to the system 
proposed above. This passage represents the beginning of the Vajracchedikd 
(ed. by Max MÜLLER & B. NANJIO) in its six Chinese translations." (Where 
Chinese translations differ from Sanskrit, a tentative Skt. restoration is added 
in [ ] brackets.) 














Skt. Namo вагуа}ййуа/ 
Ch. 4 kuei-min i-chie fo phw-sa hai ten/ 
[ sarvabuddhabodhisattvas3 garebhyah ] 
Skt. evam mayü érutam/ ekasmin samaye 
Ch. zu-ti uo uenf іч 
Skt. bhagavin éraivastyim viharati sma 
Ch. 4 si4suen — uen-te ieu-cin 
[lokajyesthah ] 
= 5 pechie-fan tsai s-Iuo-fa teu 
2» 6 “ , Inin-then ta-tehen 
[ irüvastimahánagary 
» 1 fo 2. Scd kuo 
[ buddhah ] 
2. 4 Pho-chiefho , se-pho-thi then 
[ srivastinagary ar ] 

» 3 fo pho-chie-pho teu senei kuo 
Skt jetavane náthapindadasyáráme 
Ch. 4 gen-lin tzun u-t£hin thuan ы-й tan ttun 

2-5 піно ln ci kutu ian 

FF 6 han zen फ़ si № T- 

s 1,2 chi-tu cl Fi m 

2a cii-Lhwo eu-lin ,, E А 
Ch. 4 tà pr-chiew un kun 

» 5,6 ай whitshs teun 

a* 1,2,3 LL] pr prchieu tun 
Skt. ardnatravodasabhirhhi! «пага | 
Ch. 4 pan san ы pi-chieu pai 

. 5,6;1,2,3 chin er-paiu-si zen ci 
Skt. sambahulaióca bodhisattvairmahásattvaih/ 
Ch. 6 ci — ta phu-sa teun/ 


[ mahábodhisattvaih ) / 


In conclusion, we may add a table, giving a comparative view of four 
other systems of transcription, which are in vogue, along with the one pro- 
posed by us. Among these, A represents the French system, as used in the 


18. Among these Nos. 1-3 (TTP Nos, 235-237) are the so-called ‘old’ trans- 
lations, while Nos, 4-6 (TTP Nos. 238, 220), 239) are the ‘ new" ones. No. 4, made 
by Dharmagupta, is a word to word translation. It may be noted in passing, that 
this version, along with the version of Vasubhadra's Si e-han-mu tshau-cde (Catu- 
ràgamasára?), made by Kumiàrabuddhi (TTP No. 1505; Nj. 1381) forms the 
only two absolutely literal translations in the Chinese Tripitaka. On the doubtful 
authenticity of No. 4 see T. MATSUMOTO, Dig Prajidparamita-Literatur (Stuttgart, 
1932) p. 151f 
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Hobégirin ; B the Wane-system; C the National Romanization (Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh):*, prepared by Y. R. CHAO and " A Handful of } Men Society " 
(Phoneticians Club, Peking, 1926) : and D the Latinization by A. Dragunos 
and others. The last two systems (C, D) represent two different movements 
(ie. G. R. and Latinxua Sin-wenz — Latinized new Script) for the Romaniza- 











tion of Chinese. 
A | B C | D 
p p p zb | b 
ph | p р" р р 
т | т m | mh, m m 
t t t | nd d 
: ee ती | 
n n | n | *4nh, n n 
| | | Io [| MT | 
| | 
k | k | k | Pg Е 
kh | к k' | k | k 
(n) | "ng | (-ng) | (-ng) | ng 
| | 
h | h h | h x 
| 
| | | 
© | k (i) ch (i) | j (i) g(i) 
ch | kh (i) | ch*(i) | ch (i) k (iy 
ç | h (i) | "hs (i) | sh (i) | x (i) 


— aI | 

19. Cf. Denzil Carr, The Gwoyeu Transcri plion (Rocznik Orjentalis styczny, 
Tome X, 1934, Pp. 77-86). е a | | 

20. This French transcription is based on the Mandarin pronunciation, eg. 
npo («Anc ngà, Pekinese uo, 'I'): but sometimes mistakes are seen, eg. ngoi 
(«Anc. Gi, ‘to love"), which ought to be even in Mandarin. In Pekinese 
initial mg- has been entirely Jost. 

2l. ks, sh, and ss, s in the WADE-system correspond to our $, s, and s res- 
pectively. In WADE's system, even when ii is written as w, still ŝi and şu sounds 
can be distinguished in that system through the transcriptions : Asw (=4i) and 
shu (‘=gu). 

23. For b, d, g etc, c. Y. R. CHAD, Plosives ix Chinese Dialects (Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, London) 

44. In G. R. system, mh, nh, Ih, rh combined with the vowel forms in the 
Ist Tone represent the 1st Tone ; while m, m, l, 7 combined with the same represent 
the lst+ Tone. The vowel forms in the lst Tone are not used with these voiced 
consonants, 
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| A | B | C У я р 
ts tch | ch | j | zh 
teh tch ch' | ch ch 
: ch sigh | sh sh 
ї J j | "rh, r rh 
| 
ts = “ez, ts | tz z 
tsh ts" tz", ts" | ts c 
а | 58,8 Js 8 | 5 | в 
| oo ea | 
5 ts (i) ch (i) 1 (1) | z (i) 
tih ts' (i) ch'(i) | ch(i) | c(i) 
| a(i) | hs (i) | sh (i) | s (i) 
Ер iS Cee iO tI | С 
Al Ist Tone | “1st + /2nd Tone | 3rd Tone. d 
Pe mih | 
| "He T y yr "уу yh s 
a а а а аг | аа аһ а 
o | 0 | о or | œ oh o 
e | б ё è er | ee | eh е 
e eh é | ér ёё ёһ A 


22. In Wade-system, ts, ts’, a before the apical vowel -# are written as: іг, 
iz", s5; so that even when -& is written as -u, the groups: fzu (= tsi), [z'u 
(=t), ss (=s) and iu (=t), lsu ( —tshu), su (—5u) can be distinguished 

25. In the French system, the apical vowel after tek (=ts) etc. is transcribed 
as -e, while the one after ts (—ts) etc. is transcribed as -eu. In the WADE-system, 
the same is transcribed by -ih and -ü respectively. 

26. The Ancient voiced bh, dh, gh etc, in the lst Tone (m-plin) change to 
voiceless ph, th, kh etc. in the first+ Tone (ian-phisi) in Modern Pekinese. СЇ. Ү. В. 
CHAO, Tone and Intonation in Chmese (Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica) ; F.K.Li, Chapter on Languages and Dialects (China 
Year-Book, 2nd Issue, 1936-37, Commercial Press, Shanghai) 





те  @ 8 
p 


C 








| 1st Tone |1st+Tone| 2nd Tone | Sra Tone 





ai air ае аў ai 
ei eir Tieni ey ei 
au aur ао aw ao 
eu our oo ow 
an arn gan ann an 
b а ЕИ 
- wx |] RN 
en | emg | eeng | eng eng 
er | егі eel | ell Mr 
| 
u | भाण | (уула | Piw)juh | (फ़) ५ 
па | wa | (whoa | -uah ua 
e | uoo | uoh uo 
uai | (w)-oai пау uai 
uen weng | — 





27. In the G. R. system, the 2nd Tone (sai-sen) is represented either by 
doubling the vowels а, б, e or changing i into e and u into o. But in these parti- 
cular cases, in order to avoid the confusion in respect of ee, oo, only the former prin- 
ciple is applied and not the latter. 
written as T; eg. rz (— er-ts, ' son '). 
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C 
Ist Tone | Ist+Tone oa Tore Se Tone | 

H | Pri, yi | i | à | "ohi | "(ih , "Gi 
a | dà | э | à | yo | фе | dh | ia 
io | do | de | io | yo | Geo | oh =() yo 
ic | + -ieh | ie ye | fie | -ieh ie 
mi | -ш Abo| d | vs | oes | mS | 
isu | ізо и कप yau (y)eau | aw iao 
ieu | -ieou A за | (eon | iow iu 
ie | uen den | ian | yan | (y-ean | -iann ian 
» | on in in "yn | iin | (yimm | Qin 
mi | жш | in шч | уш | Gg | -am iang 
й | ing | Ging | ing | yng | Obing | Ging | Oing 
mi | jong | ime | dex | oes | oeng | ia | "Ome 
ü | Sin | "(yu | ш yu | (yeu | Siuh 9 y 
w | зе | (eh | de | уш | reve | iuh | (ye 
üan | iwan | (yuan | iuan | yuan लिन्क -шапп (i) yan 
iin | jun | (ym | iun | yun | (y-eun | -iunn (0 yn 








29. When these syllables are not combined with consonants, w-, y- are added 
as indicated in the table, otherwise -w-(-ow- in the French system), -i are changed 
into w-, y- respectively 

30. In Romanizing Chinese, the compounds are written as single words. In 
Dragunov's Latinization, w-, j- are inserted for avoiding ambiguity ; e.g. imjyo (— in- 
üe, 'music') for in-yo, and not for inyo 

31. In Pekinese, the original 4th Tone (gu-ser) is distributed among the 1st, 
Ist + 2nd and 3rd Tones. In Wane's system, y: representa the origins] dth Tone 

epresents the Tones other than the original 4th. 

32. In G. R. system, for these two forms (yn, yng), We May suggest a modi 
fication as: yin, ying, cl yt — बा 

33. In Dracunov'’s Latinization, the Mandarin w is 
(= бо) and iu is transcribed as yng (= ün). 








SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE* 


By 
T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras 


VI. THE CULTS BEHIND THE IMAGE 

To determine whether images of a deity in human shape could not have 
been earlier in India than the contact with the Greeks and whether they could 
not have been the forebears of the images of the Buddha, we have to obtai 

an idea of the cults which by the age of Greek influence had already secured 
a vogue in Buddhism and in the faiths in the midst of which Buddhism arose. 
The earliest Buddhist remains which enable us to get an insight into the variety 
and the character of those cults and of the manner in which the anthropo- 
morphic image came to be accepted as an object of worship are the sculptures 
that adorn the Buddhist stupas. They are worthy of study for the light 
they throw directly or indirectly on the antiquity of the beliefs they illustrate. 

We need say little about the cults of the symbol, the relic and the funeral 
mound in Buddhism, for, the worship of Wheel and * Nandipada over Circle’ 
as symbols, of the Buddha's head-dress and begging-bowl and bones as relics 
and of stupas as funeral mounds are all expressed so unambiguously in 
sculptures and in literary records that there is no mistaking their character 
But Buddhism is known to have adopted other cults also from almost the 
beginning of its history and they require to be traced and compared if their 
bearing on the genesis of the Buddha image is to be determined. 

A piece of sculpture from the Buddhist stupa of Bharhut (Fig. 8: 1) 
shows a platform under a spreading tree and four animals on each side. No 
god has stationed himself on the platform, but his presence is felt none the 
less for his being physically absent. An inscribed label calls it a representa- 
tion of ‘the shrine at Migasammata where animals rejoice together’. The 
shrine is not shown in the sculpture, nor the god of the shrine, but 
both the shrine and the god have been subtly sensed by the animals 
who have trooped in to pay their devoirs, and they were undoubtedly imagined 
in the scene by the sculptor. In a second piece of sculpture (Fig. 8: 2), 
also from Bharhut, a tree and a platform under it are worshipped by two 
pairs of devotees, one pair standing under the tree and another pair bowing at 
the platform : the only difference between this and the previous piece is that 
human beings are substituted in this for animals. No label is required to 
tell ws that here too the presence of a god has to be felt and inferred. The 
platform in these two sculptures may equally well represent a seat for the 
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deity of the scene or an altar for laying offerings upon for the deity, but 
the Buddhist sculptor treated it as a seat, at least for the purposes of the 
iconography of the Buddha, for, within a century or two of the Bharhut stupa 
the Buddha is shown in sculptures as a divinity seated on a low dais under 
a great tree. 

À rather late piece of sculpture from Mathura (Fig. 8: 3), being one 
half of a panel, depicts a tree,—railed in because of its sacredness and pro 
tected by what seems to be a huge tongue of leaping flame,—and also a 
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winged deity or spirit to the left of the tree, in an attitude suggestive of vene- 
ration. If the panel was complete it would have contained a repetition of 
the tongue of flame and the winged godling to the right of the tree. 
Another piece from the same place and of the same date (Fig B: 4) pic- 
tures a wheel on a pillar,—also protected by a great tongue of flame,—being 
worshipped by two camels and two men who have ranged themselves on one 
side in single file. This piece too being broken like the other, the full panel 
would have similarly shown a row of animal and human devotees on either 
side of the wheel on the pillar. The object in the middle of the group is a sym- 
bol, —a wheel, —which having at an earlier stage in Indian thought come to be 
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ghteousness or Dharma, was adopted by the Buddhists to 
Tepresent the doctrine of the Buddha. 

The three sculptures depicting the worship of a tree or of a tree with a 
platform at its foot (Fig. 8: 1-3) may exemplify three different cults — 
firstly a tree-cult in which the tree itself is the object of devotion because of 
the benefits it confers, secondly a tree-spirit-cult in which the tree receives 
worship as the visible representation of an invisible spirit, and thirdly a 
haunt-cult in which the tree is adored, not because it is a tree nor because 
it represents a spirit, but because it is the milieu in which a deity chooses to 
appear or has appeared now and again. Any scene which a deity visits being 
its haunt, a tree under which the deity promenades or seats itself is also one : 
the deity is neither the tree itself nor a manifestation of the tree, and йз 
association with the tree need be no more than ‘terminable at will’. None 
of these modes of representing the tree is therefore explicit as to which of the 
three cults it exemplifies, We cannot resolve the doubt, for Buddhism en- 
couraged all the three cults. The third of these pieces (Fig. 8. : 3) illustrates 
only one of the numerous variations on the theme of the haunt the winged 
being was perhaps introduced to lay emphasis on the deity of the haunt 
having had so universal an appeal that not even creations of the fancy were 
exempt from the urge to worship it The lateness of this piece shows also 
that the formula of picturing only the haunt continued to be in vogue even 
after the deity had come to be delineated in its haunt. 


But these pieces may also depict what may be called a spot-cult. They 
might have been intended to represent, directly or remotely, the sanctity of the 
spot at which the Buddha achieved enlightenment or from which he set the 
wheel of the Dharma rolling, for these spots became two of the holiest places 
of Buddhism. Buddhism furnishes numerous proofs of the popularity of the 
practice of venerating spots at which significant events occurred. We may 
cite by Way of example the spots where the Buddha was bom, where he had 
the first bath, where in his flight from the worldly life he halted his horse to 
take a last look at the capital of the kingdom which he was renouncing, where 
he cut off his hair and cast it off, where a grass-cutter gave him grass with 
which to make a seat at the foot of the tree under which he achieved enlighten 
ment, where on the enlightenment he seated himself and kept gazing at the 
spot of that enlightenment, where he preached his first sermon, where he 
converted Uruvela Kassapa, where he taught his father, where on his retum 
from the heaven of the thirty-three gods to which he had gone to proclaim 
his doctrine his right foot touched the earth, and where on his death his relics 
were divided among his followers for interment. All these spots became in- 
vested with sanctity and memorials were raised at them all. Even in the days 
before the advent of the Buddha, when only Buddhas in the making were 
manifesting themselves, the practice was not unknown: stupas were erected 
at the spots where a Bodhi-sattva held a conversation and wherefrom he dis- 
appeared. Even spots that evoked unpleasant recollections acquired signi- 
ficance Vattagamani-Abhaya, one of the kings of Ceylon, built a monastery 
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the Sómáráma, on the spot where one of his queens had seen an indelicate 
being enacted and he built another at the spot where, when fleeing from his 
Tamil antagonists, he had received an insult. We know that, in later times, 
memorials were raised at a spot where a tiger was stabbed** and at another 
where a devotee severed his head with his sword and ‘got it back’. We 
are also told that a king, Narendra, who fought a hundred and eight battles, 
set up a temple on each battle field** Thus, the spot where anything im- 
portant occurred became worthy of note and the spot where any act of faith 
was enacted became sacred. But, how could the sanctity of the spot be deli- 
ted in sculpture? How, for instance, was the sculptor to depict the hol: 
ness of the spot where the Buddha had achieved enlightenment ? The Buddha 
could not have been shown in the scene, for, to have done so would have been 
to divert attention from the spot to the person. The most appropriate, —if not 
the only possible,—mode of depicting the spot as worthy of veneration was to 
picture the tree itself, and probably to add a seat below and enclose it with 
a railing (as in Fig. 8: 3). The only practicable mode of indicating the 
spot from which the Wheel of the Dharma was set rolling by the Buddha 1s 
to depict a scene in which the Wheel occupies pride of place (as in Fig. 8:4) : 
to depict the Buddha in the scene would be to emphasise the Buddha and to 
ignore the spot. 

We have two other types of representation (Fig. 8: 5, 6) in which a 
symbol,—a ' Nandipada over Circle’ here,—occupies the place of honour and 
receives veneration. A very simple piece from Bodh Gaya (Fig. 8: 6) shows 
a 'Nandipada over Circle’, perched at the very edge of a seat, being wor 
shipped by a devotee on either side. By way of contrast we have a fine panel 
from Sanchi (Fig. 8 : 5) in which is shown a huge tree with branches spread 
ing far and wide but enclosed and, in some measure, protected by a shrine 
built around it : at the foot of the tree is a seat and in the middle of the 
seat is the symbol of * Nandipada over Circle’, and human worshippers stand 
on either side in the attitude of veneration. Here is a combination of the 
two modes we have already come across: a tree, a seat, and a symbol are 
all put together, and even a shrine is added 

Yet another cult,—that of the * vestigium ' or ' trace ', —is known to have 
been accepted by Buddhism. The tale of the Buddha going up to the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods to preach his creed and returning to the terrestrial 
scene of his ministry is illustrated in a panel at Bharhut (Fig. 9: 1) which 
shows a foot-print on the lowest rung of a triple ladder spanning heaven and 
earth and another foot-print on the top-most rung,—evidently, an abbreviated 
version of the long journey,—and the ladder itself is set beside a shrine en- 
closing a tree and a dais below it, and all around a surging crowd of devotees 
stands adoring. In this panel we have a complex of a tree and a shrine, but 
the special feature is the presence of the foot-print as an indication of the 














53. Epigraphia Indica, 4: 179. 54. Ib. 5: 260-1. 
55. Ib, 4: 226. See also my South Indian Portraits, 43. 
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Buddha having journeyed by the ladder. In another panel (Fig. 9: 2) from 
the same place, a platíorm,—or seat,—is shaded by an umbrella, and the im- 
print of a pair of feet carved below the platform is clutched at by a king 
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Fig. 9. 


kneeling in the presence of a host of devotees and the platform itself bears 
three imprints of a hand incised clearly on it. The vesligitun mars is not 
less sacred than the vestigium pedis, and both are figured here as objects of 
worship.**« 

The sculptures we have passed in review illustrate various cults which are 
found to have been accepted by Buddhism by even the age to which the 
early Buddhist monuments are ascribable. None of them is distinctly Bud- 
dhist and none of them acquired in Buddhism a significance which it did 
not have in other Indian faiths. Buddhism must therefore have acquired 
them by way of inheritance from the earlier cultures of the land including 
possibly those that had intruded, stayed and become domiciled. 


VIL CULT OBJECT BETWEEN ADORANTS 


The sculptures in which we have found evidence of the acceptance by 
Buddhism of the cults current generally in the country are interesting for 
a second reason as well: they are cast in terms of an art formula which goes 
very far back in history,—many centuries before the Buddha, The formula 
relates to the iconic presentation of an object that has been adopted as the 
centre of a cult. The cult-object—be it a divinity, or an object such as a tree, 
or a symbol such as a wheel,—is prominently placed in the middle of a com- 
position and it is flanked on either side by a beast or a man rendering venera- 
tion to it. A fine panel (Fig. 10) from an early Jain monument is an excellent 
illustration of this formula, which may be called that of ' cult object between 
adorants. The goddess Sri, or Laksmi, stands as the central figure in a com- 
position in which lotus buds and blossoms, elephants raising well-filled vessels 
with their trunks and emptying them on the goddess, and birds pecking at 
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lotus buds, are presented in pairs but disposed symmetrically on either side 
of the goddess. 
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The pattern occurs in its simplest form in the piece from Bodh Gaya 
(Fig. 8: 6) which shows the ' Nandipada over Circle being venerated by 
two adorants. In the representation of ‘the shrine at Migasammiata where 
animals rejoice together’ (Fig 1) the animals are shown divided, into 
two groups of four each, by the intervening tree and seat, but a rigid sym 
metry is avoided by introducing two lions into the company of six deer and 
by making the lions turn away from the tree and the seat. The pattern 1$ 
almost obliterated when a number of cults are sought to be integrated, as in 
the scene from Sanchi (Fig. 8 : 5), im which the cults of the spot, the haunt, 
the tree and the shrine are all brought together within the narrow confines of 
the composition, and yet it is not difficult to see that the composition is but 
an elaboration of this formula. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in Buddhist sculptures 
incites us to ask wherefrom and when Buddhist art obtained the formula. 
We have too few specimens of the antecedent art of the country to be able 
even to venture on an explanation. Nor do we fare better when we tum 
to the sculptures themselves for a possible hypothesis. The various sculptures 
exhibiting the formula being but elaborations of a primary idea, being but 
changes run on the basic motif,—it is possible to start with an assumptior that 
it may not be difficult to trace an evolution from the simple pattern to the com 
indeed, the most complicated example (Fig. 8: 5) 15 the earliest in point 
of date, and one of the simplest (Fig. 8: 3) is one of the two latest. Nor 
is it to be assumed that the evolution was in the direction of either the 
adoption or the rejection of a symbol as the middle term in the formula the 
‘Nandipada over Circle’ appears in the earliest of the sculptures (Fig. 8 
5) and the wheel in one of the latest. The sculpture which, to judge merely 
by closeness to a natural scene, would appear to be the earliest, is the 
one in which animals herd together under a tree (Fig. 8: 1), but it does 
not belong to the earliest period of Buddhist art. The stages in which the 
simple motif of 'cult-object between adorants' developed into the complex 
forms illustrated by our examples refuse to fall into a chronological ence. 
This must be due to the stages having been worked out long before the 
dates of the examples which we have now before us. Every stage of evolution 
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should have left a legacy, and the sculptors of Sanchi, Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya 
and Mathura, being the heirs to the legacies, should have accepted them 
all and utilised them without regard to the ages of the respective modes. 
This welter of modes becomes thus the most cogent testimony we can have 
to the Buddhist sculptors having taken over modes already ancient. 

ut, how much more ancient? No answer by way of even surmise is 
possible unless we go very far back in time to the Harappa age or we journey 
far off,—in space to western Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean, and - 
in time to the period of the early cultures of those regions 

The motif of ' cult object between adorants' has an ancient history in the 
lands to the west of India and the cults which are found expressed in the form 
are varied. 

A‘ Mesopotamian’ seal (Fig. 11 : 1), for instance, which is datable pro- 
bably earlier than about 3000 B.c., shows in the middle a pair of serpents 
entwined and rising high, and a small flower further up, and a goat standing 
on either side of the serpents and facing them. This pattern is ‘ not purely 
decorative’: in the light of the culture of that area and that period, the 
' group of animals and flowers’ on the seal ‘ appears as a consistent reference 
to the god of fertility.’ But even this seal early as it is, presents the motif 
in a complex form in which the ornamental interest is made to compete 
vigorously with the religious : the Importance of the motif of the worship 
of a symbol of divinity by a pair of animals is challenged by that of two 
animals standing back to back and to no purpose Another cylinder seal 
(Fig. 11 : 2), from Uruk and of about the same period, seems to find room 
for two places of honour and in each to locate a hillock with a tree rising from 
its crest : one of the trees is worshipped by a pair of goats standing on rocky 
ground, and the other tree, located between a pair of goats standing back to back, 
is worshipped by two other goats that fall towards each other Evidently 
the artist of the seal felt that the securing of a second scene of worship was 
sufficient amends for the dividing of interest between two scenes. A Mitan 
nian cylinder seal of about 1450-1400 B.c. (Fig. 11 : 3) incorporates three 
distinct designs, each of which, however, is an example of the formula: a 
wheel raised upon a pole is supported,—rather, worshipped,—by a pair of 
devotees : a divinity from whose face start forth beams of light is worshipped 
by a pair of winged beasts a tree is worshipped by a pair of animals lying 
prone. This seal furnishes a concise illustration of the variety of designs that 
had sprung from the original pattern. A bird and an animal are also found 
in the seal but we are unable to associate them with one or other of the three 
patterns to explain their occurring where they do, A signet ring, from Crete 
and almost of the same period (Fig. 11: 4), shows a column standing high 





equal antiquity (Fig. 11: 5), depicts a ‘rocky peak’ on which a ° goddess 





56. See Appendix 5. 57. FRANKFORT, Cylinder Seals, 178. 
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stands with her lion guardians’, and ‘a male worshipper, here magnified to 
twice the proportions of the goddess, müght, indeed, be supposed to include 
in his act of devotion the mountain peak and distant shrine,—a whole beatific 
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vision,—besides the actual divinity itself’. The lions in these two seals have 
their place beside the divinity in virtue of their devotion : they are so greatly 





58. The ‘lions are attached by short cords to the pillar that could be infused 
by due ritual with the essence of the divinity.’ See next foot-note 
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attached to the divinity that they impose on themselves the role of watchful 

Even the earliest of these seals shows that the artist did not content him- 
self always with one pattern : he put in more than one pattern,—there being 
three patterns in one seal. Often he made the second and third patterns 
almost equally important with the first in point of design, but they were not 
all equally significant. There were occasionally elements in the design which 
did not fit into the pattern or patterns. The religious basis of at least the 
principal design 15 indisputable. The central figure in the pattern may be a 
tree, a pillar, a wheel on a pole, an entwined pair of serpents or a divinity 
or other object which had a religious significance. 

That these western seals bear designs which resemble those on the Indian 
sculptures we have been considering (Figs. 8, 10) is ob In the seals 
as well as in the sculptures the cult objects include divinities, trees, pillars 
and wheels on poles. What is more, the cult-objects are presented on all 
these in terms of one common formula. The similarity of the cult-objects 
and the identity of the art-pattern suggest that some at least of these Indian 
cults were much older than the sculptures in which they are found represented 
and that it is a mistake to date the origins of these cults and art forms in 
India merely by the dates of the remains now available to us. 

We have very few remains surviving to us from the periods immediately 
preceding the age of the earliest Buddhist sculptures and so we have no 





Fig. 12. 


means of tracing back the history of the cults and of the formula we have 
been studying. A chronological journey backward from Buddhist sculp- 
tures and pre-Mauryan terra-cotta takes us through century upon century 
without bringing any antiquities to our view, and as we keep journeying we 
lose step by step such hopes as we might have had of coming across analogues 
to the cults and the formula. None the less, we do not go ultimately dis- 
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appointed, for at about 2600 B.c. we meet the material remains of the culture 
of Harappa and we get at least as much as we could have hoped for. 

At Harappa, among remains attributable perhaps to the age to which 
better known antiquities belong, a bowl was found covering a funeral jar, 
and a band of scenes painted on the bowl includes two that are almost identi- 
cal. In the more important of them ‘a human figure with a birds beak 
and wavy lines rising from his head’ and holding ‘a bow arrow in his left 
hand’ has taken hold of two ' bovine ' animals, one standing on either side of 
him and each facing the other, and he has ‘secured them by the neck with 
ropes held in his hands and under his feet’ (Fig, 12)" We do not know 
enough of the culture to be able to decide whether this human figure re- 
presents a divinity, but it Is not unlikely that the composition conforms to the 
formula of ‘cult object between adorants’, or to another formula, simular 
at least in certain respects, which, aptly called the motif of ‘hero subduing 
beasts’, is very common in the art of western Asia. 

But unambiguous examples of the former formula have come from 
Mohenjo-Daro. On an amulet found there (Fig. 13: 1), a human figure 
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seated on a pedestal is flanked on either side by a figure, now indistinct with 
wear, which may be a human being or a god ending with a serpentine tail or 
may be a kneeling suppliant and a cobra behind him in a similarly suppliant 
pose. On another amulet from that place, which is perhaps from the same 
mould, we have a similarly seated human figure in the middle, and, on either 





50, See now VATS, Excavations at. Harappa, 207-8: 62 (1b). Compare also 
the ropes in this painting with the cords in Fig. 11: 4. It may be worth while 
asking ourselves whether they served similar purposes. 
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side, a kneeling worshipper with a serpent rising behind.” In the seal from 
the same place which has become famous for depicting Siva as ‘Lord of 
Cattle’ (Fig. 13: 2) in the Harappa culture, Siva appears in the middle 
and the cattle are divided into two groups and ranged on either side of him 
with a rough approximation to symmetry. The symmetry is emphas 
not only by the disposition of the deer in the pedestal and by the balance 
of the curves of the headgear, but also by the god being seated in a manner 
that brings out the bilateral symmetry of the human figure with startling 
effect. In these three objects we find what we missed in the painted 
from Harappa,—the suggestion that the human being in the middle is in all 
probability a personality with superhuman powers. And, in these three we 
find that the superhuman being occupies pride of place between devotees 
ranged on either side. 

In the search for possible Indian precedents for the employment of the 
formula of ‘cult object between adorants’ we have come across examples 
in the Harappa culture which conform strictly to the formula. But all of 
them exhibit a human figure as the intermediate term, whereas in the Bud- 
dhist sculptures which we have so far studied (Fig. 8) the place of honour 
is either vacant or is occupied by a symbol, and not by a human being. If 
we could point to tions in Buddhist sculpture, or in the art contem- 
porary with it, in which a human figure occurs as the middle term in the 
formula we may have some reason for assuming the descent of the Buddhist 
specimen from the examples found in the Harappa culture. 

Such sculptures are very popular in early Buddhism : for instance the 
lustration of Sri or Laksmi, expressed in the form now popularly known as 
that of Gaja-Laksmi (Fig. 10), is one of the most common scenes depicted 
in the monuments of the Buddhists, not to mention those of other Indian 
sects. 

In sculptures that show the Buddha addressing a concourse of dis- 
ciples assembled to venerate him, the devotees are often ranged so symmetri 
cally on either side of him that it looks as if the composition of the groups was 
deliberately planned to conform to the formula we have been considering. 
Two pieces of sculpture, one from Amaravati (Fig. 15 : 2) and another from 

Gandhara' (Fig. 15 : 1) are fairly good examples of the application of the 
formula to the rendering of concourses of disciples. Such doubts as may still 
linger are dispelled when we look at the bases of these two sculptures in the 
piece from Gandhara the wheel lifted aloft between the pair of regardant deer 
emphasises the character of the design, —the adherence to the formula,—and 
in the example from Amaravati the symmetrical placing of the recumbent deer 
serves, even in the absence of a symbol between them, to make it clear that 
the group of preceptor and pupils is fashioned on the basis of the formula. 
In another scene from Amaravati (Fig, 15 4) the Buddha is not depicted 
as seated on the throne in the middle, but the composition is so obviously on 
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the lines of the formula that the throne or the Wheel exalted on pillar 
is likely to be mistaken to be the object of venerat earing as they do to 
occupy the centre of the picture. 

This cult of a human figure between adorants has therefore to be traced 
back to the Harappa culture, it being the only antecedent Indian culture in 
which we find it to appear, unless it be that it is possible to show that other 
cultures intervened and that the borrowing was from one or other of them. 





VIII. From PRECEPTOR TO IMAGE 


It is dear that even the earliest material remains of Buddhi 
lish that within three centuries of the Buddha the Buddhists acce 
quite a number of cults and that they also mixed them up variously and 
wxtricably. Buddhist piety expressed itself in various forms,—in terms 
of quite a number of cults,—but none of them has a foundation in the funda: 
mental tenets of Buddhism. It is difficult to see how the cult of the tree 
or of the haunt, for instance, could be related to the doctrines propounded 
by the Buddha, especially when we remember that in them there was no basis 
for faith in any divinity. Indeed, it is by no means easy to reconcile the 
non-deistic way of life preached by the Buddha with faith in a divinity s 
footprints. None of these cults was, however, peculiar to Buddhism 
They were all current in India much earlier and there can be little doubt but 
that Buddhism was not able to escape from the tendencies of the environment 
in which it grew up. A few at least of them could be traced back to the Harap- 
pa culture. The cult of the vestigium pedis appears to have had a place in 
the Harappa culture." The tree-cult was certainly known at Harappa, as in 
the amulets showing the trees in railing (Fig. 7: 5, 6), and in the lands 
far to the west of Harappa, more than two millennia before the Buddha, 
though it might not have had there all the signification it had in India. In 
the western seals the tree may not indicate anything more than a tree-cult : it 
may not also incorporate the spot and the haunt cults as the Indian sculp- 
tures seem to do. At any rate, there being no reason to believe that in 
western Asia the foot of the tree became a retreat for meditation—as it did 
in India, as will be alluded to presently**—the haunt cult could not have 
already risen in western Asia in a form that could have suggested the Indian 
analogues. The growth of a special significance of a motif in India should 
not, however, blind us to the original similarity. Many of the other cults 
were known in west Asia and further west one millennium at least before the 
Buddha. They had even been jumbled up by then as badly almost as in 
early Buddhism. For example, the panel showing a symbol, the platform on 
which it is placed, the tree under which platform and symbol and the 
shrine within which they are all enclosed (Fig. 8: 5), recalls to mind, in 
some measure, the syncretism of cults found in the Cretan seal (Fig. 11 : 5) 
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of a worshipper making obeisance not only to the goddess who is the primary 
object of devotion but also to the hill,—the spot,—on which the goddess 
stands and to the shrine into which she may ceremoniously retire. The simi- 
larity extends even further: in the Cretan seal two lions have taken their 
stand on either side of the sacred hill and the goddess, not only as adorants 
but also as protecting guardians, just as in the Mathura sculptures (Fig. 3: 
3. 4), great tongues of fire leap up on either side to protect the tree or the 
wheel. All through the two millennia before the Buddha these cults were in 
western art expressed,—frequently, but not necessarily or exclusively,—in terms 
of the formula, ‘cult object between adorants'. Divinities in human shape 
were also among the middle ‘terms’ in the fomula. In Jain art as in the 
Buddhist, the various cults were often represented in conformity with the 
formula, The presumptions naturally arise that every form in which Bud- 
dhist piety expresses itself may be traced back to pre-Buddhistic sources, 
that every cult known to pre-Buddhistic India would have survived into Bud- 
dhism unless antagonistic to it and that these cults would have expressed 
themselves in terms of the formula. 

If, therefore, the cult of the anthropomorphic image was not unknown in 
India before the days of Buddhism the presumption would be justified that 
it too would have survived into Buddhism and even found expression in terms 
of the formula. 

The origin of the cult of the anthropomorphic image in India has been 
much debated, but there can now be no doubt, after the discovery of images 
such as that of Siva as Pasupati in the Harappa culture, and of the discovery 
that the Mother is represented in the terra cotta figurines of pre-Mauryan age 
found at ancient sites like Mathura, that the cult was widely received in pre- 
Buddhistic India. At about the time of the rise of Buddhism it is known 
from Panini that at least Indra, Agni, and Sri (or Laksmi) of the Vedic 








ideas pictured in human shape. A temple to Krsna and another to Pradyummna 
were in existence at Besnagar about 100 B.C., and a third to Safikarsana and 
Krspa was in existence at Ghasundi in the second century B.C. A temple at 
Mora is stated definitely, in the second half of the first century B.C., to have 
enshrined the images of Krsna and the five Pápdava brothers. The images 
in these temples having had to be representations of men who from heroes had 
graduated into deities were inevitably in human shape. The coins of the 
Kushans issued almost immediately thereafter bore representations of Siva in 
human form. Thus, anthropomorphic images were in general use as represen- 
tations of not only ancient divinities such as Šiva, but also of other divinities 
arisen from abstractions and ideas, such as Indra, Agni and Sri, and from a 
hero like Krsna, who was identified with another ancient divinity, Visnu. As 
it is only slowly and gradually that such images could have come into vogue 
they must have been fairly ancient by the days of the Buddha 
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So, the worship of the Buddha in an image in the human form could be 

as old as the beginning of Buddhism,—the antecedent indigenous cults fur- 

shine anthro rphic cult. But, no 
image of the Buddha appears in the two or three cen ries immediately after 
him,—in those very centuries in which the outlines of his figure and the linea 
ments of his face should have been fresh in the memory One cult alone out 
of the numerous pre-Buddhistic cults,—that of divinity in human form,—has 
not been accepted by the Buddhists of the days of Sanchi and Bharhut. This 
itself is a phenomenon that requires explanation. 

But another circumstance equally demands explanation. The Buddhists - 
of about a century after and Bhar epted and utilised that cult 
gladly and within a short span of time the cult rose into general and swift 
popularity and attained to a fine perfection 

The problem stands out quite starkly. Why was the cult of divinity 
in human shape, which appears to have been accepted generally in India in 
even the days of Sanchi and Bharhut, rejected by the Buddhists of that age, 
and why was it accepted without demur, and even enthusiastically, by the 
Buddhists in the space of a century from then ? 

The panel showing the Buddha's journey to the heaven of the thirty- 

three gods (Fig. 9 : 1) is content with depicting his foot-prints and it refrains 
studiously from portraying him. Similarly, prints of his feet only are 
carved in the panel in which a king worships him (Fig. 9: 2) 
a likeness of him is deliberately avoided. This is surprising, for the sculptors 
of these pieces, having been fairly close in time to the Buddha, should have 
had no great difficulty in getting at adequate portraits of him,—whether pic- 
torial or verbal. In any event, they should have had some traditional report 
of his physical appearance. The failure to picture the Buddha must there- 
fore be treated as a positive refusal to delineate him as he should have been 
in life. He must by then have become so holy that all that could be allowed 
to be pictured of him was the imprint of his holy hands or holier feet. To 
these sculptors he must have been a divinity whom 1t was impossible,—or 
probably, improper —to delineate in the human shape as he had become a 
god and could no longer be conceived of as a human being The Buddha 
must have already become a god to his disciples and devotees. We expect a 
portrait but we get only a foot-print. This transformation of a‘ divine ` into 
a divinity is the result of the abounding devotion,—the Bhakti—of the dis- 
ciples to the great teacher: a mere person has been elevated by Bhakti into 
a divinity. The Buddha became a deity much in the way in which Rama and 
Krsna had become before him and the Christ became after him. 

Did the Buddha, then, lose his sanctity or fall from the status of a 
divinity when, in about a century thereafter, he came to be figured in sculp- 
tures ? 

The case of the Vrsni chief, Krsna, deserves comparison. Long anterior 
to the Buddha, he started as a hero, and probably also as a teacher, having 
preached the Bhagavad Gité, but the great devotion of his adherents elevated 
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him into a god. The longing of his devotees to worship him was so insistent 
that they set up images of him and bowed before them in all humility of 
spirit. Thus, the devotion, —the Bhakti,—of the worshippers of Krsna made 
a god of him and then expressed that god in an image. The holier the hero 
grew the surer was his transmutation into an image. If the bhakti of his 
followers brought about his exaltation into a deity it condemned him also to 
petrifaction in an image 

The Buddha too fared similarly, but with a difference, While the Vrsni 
hero and teacher had preached faith in God and so could become a god, the 
Sakya teacher taught certain doctrines which silently ignored God and so 
he could not become a god. The Buddha was indifferent to deism, and 
the acceptance of God was not essential to the perfection of the way of 
life which he promulgated. In the days immediately following him the inte- 
rest of the Buddhists was therefore centred in the doctrines and their faith had 
not acquired a deistic tinge, and so the Buddha was not yet a god. But, the 





Fig. 14. 


Buddha had countenanced belief in the existence of supematural beings and 
godlings and gods, and they kept suggesting the idea of God The atmos- 
phere also was deistic; the mass of people from whom the Buddha broke 
away had a firm belief in God and in gods and goddesses. The tendency 
was therefore towards the evolution of a Buddhist God but the silence of the 
Buddha on the need for God stood in the way. The Buddhists endeavoured 
hard to keep a divinity out of the faith, but they could not struggle for long 
against the tendency to have a visible representation of something in the 
faith to serve for an aid to contemplation,—something to which they could 
anchor their aspirations. That representation could not then be anthropo- 
morphic, for there was then nothing in the faith which could be invested with 
that form, So, they out an abstraction, —the Dharma, the doctrine of 
the faith, ——and expressed it in terms of a symbol and venerated it. This 
was obviously a period in which the doctrine towered head and shoulders 
over any divinity that might have been endeavouring to sneak into the faith 
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A symbol, however, is much less attractive than a human figure as an 
object of veneration and the average Buddhist must have pined for a divinity 
in human shape,—all the more so when he found anthropomorphic images 
popular with those of his neighbours who professed other faiths. The Buddha 
had no belief in the efficacy of ritual: not only did he ignore rites such as 
sacrifice and prayer but he silently discouraged also every act that might be 
called religious. All this time the tendency to evolve a divinity for Buddhism 
was growing stronger and the Buddha was being translated into a God by 
the bhakti,—devotion,—of his adherents. ‘The Tathagata’ becomes ‘an in 
corporation of ', апа ‘the Dhamma even claims the worship which 
is the lot of the Brahman in the Upanigads 4», The Tathagata becomes also 
the incorporation of the Brahman and he comes to be ‘ not only the Dhamma 
but also the Brahman "®. The Brahman of Vedic culture had already been 
identified with Visnu or Siva,—as the sectaries chose,—and that Brahman 
had been represented in images of Visnu and Siva. There was therefore no 
reason why Brahman as understood by the Buddhists should not be repre- 
sented by an image of the Buddha. 

The logical positions that the Buddha could be treated as a divinity and 
that that divinity could be visually expressed in terms of an image were thus 
reached, but the lack of sanction for God-head in the teaching of the 
Buddha still prevented the Buddha being shown as a divinity in human form. 
Scenes from his life were pictured in the marvellous sculptures of Sanchi, but 
he himself was not depicted, even though his presence had to be shown if the 
scene was to be intelligible. Only symbols spoke to his presence, and it is 
probable that the Nandipada over Wheel or Lotus, which occurs frequently 
at Sanchi, was, as we shall see lower down" intended to represent him sym- 
bolically 

As time rolled on, the memory of the person of the Buddha receded into 
the shadows but the personality of the Buddha advanced into the limelight, 
adorned with the halo of the identification of the Buddha with Brahman. The 
Buddha became a divinity who had to be worshipped much like the other 
manifestations of Brahman as Visnu and Siva were. But the human form 
had not to be fictitiously imposed on this Brahman, for it had had that form 
in its character as the hu Buddha. So, an idol of the Buddha could be 
achieved in his own image. Thus, the Buddha came at last by his own : in 
the sculptures of about a century after the monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi 
he was represented in the human form of which by the workings of Bhakti he 
had been for a time deprived 

Bhakti was too potent an influence to be escaped even by those who 
would not willingly recognise God. It transmuted even the Buddha into an 
image in the human form, though it had to take a devious course by symbolis- 
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ing the teaching of the Buddha and exalting it into an idol and then deposing 
the symbol-ido] and putting in its place the anthropomorphic image. 


IX. THE IMAGE IN ITS SETTING 


Had the Buddha image materialised under Greek influence it is most 
likely to have done so in a form that was substantially Greek and also in a 
setting that was at least partially Greek. 

Let us first look at the setting in which the Buddha image appears. A 
very suggestive piece of sculpture comes from Amaravati (Fig. 15: 4). It 
presents a gorgeous scene. A throne stands majestically in the centre : cushions 
are laid on to make it soft : a pillar rises behind and bears a ' Nandipada over 
Circle’ half way up and a huge wheel on top: some devotees sit around 
worshipping him and others stand waving fly-whisks. Obviously, the sculpture 
depicts a scene in the life of the Buddha, who was conceived of as an emperor 
in Buddhism. The Buddha, however, is not on the throne. We are left 
wondering that there should have been such elaboration of the scene when 
the throne was allowed to be vacant. But down below we have a pair of 
feet placed on a foot-stool, and they are represented, not as imprints of feet, 
but as feet that had been severed just above the ankle. Had they been mere 
imprints we would be free to assume that the sculpture pictures a scene from 
which the Buddha had just departed. But they are represented almost as 
feet sawed off a little above the ankle. Had the Buddha already vacated the 
throne the devotees would not be plying fly-whisks and the pair of feet would 
not be where they are. So, we have to ude that the piece represents, not 
a stage when the Buddha, having taken his seat on the throne and impressed 
the print of his feet on the foot-stool, had vacated it, but the stage when the 
Buddha is actually sitting on the throne,—the feet up to the ankle being re- 
presented and the rest of the figure omitted. It is but too obvious that this 
piece belongs typologically to a stage when the image of the Buddha had mate- 
rialised but the sculptor was still disinclined to permit the image to establish 
itself as an object of worship. So, he effected a compromise between the 
tendencies to represent the Buddha in his own likeness and to omit his figure 
altogether : the design is definitely transitional in type. Yet, it incorporates a 
number of cults,—the cults of the symbol and the vestige and the haunt and 
that of the Buddha as emperor, and at the same time the cult of the image 
None of these cults had a vogue among the Greeks in a form in which it 
could have been taken over by Buddhism. 

These sculptures come from stüpas, and the stüpas themselves are the 
most cogent proofs of the integration of a variety of cults in a form that 
denies Greek influence. A stiipa represents the funeral mound cult primarily, 
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but it incorporates a number of other cults as well. Buddhism started with a 
predilection for the holy spot, the Buddha himself having appointed four 
places,—the spots of his birth, his enlightenment, his preaching of the faith 
and his decease,—as spots to which the faithful should make pilgrimages, but 
it waned with the rapid growth of the stüpa in popularity. This growth was 
in large measure due to the stüpa cult taking 
well.—the relic cult, for a relic was generally imbedded in it, the spot cult, for 
the place chosen was usually by a fiction associated with an incident in the 
life of a Buddha or a disciple of his, the vimàna cult, for it was designed as 
an edifice or it grew into one, and the symbol cult, for it became itself 
object of worship, whether as representing the doctrine of impermanence 
that of nirvana. The integration of cults which the popularity of the stüpa 
achieved and crystallised into permanence was itself the cause of the decay 
of the cults integrated : they lost their individuality and so they degenerated 
into mere ornamental appendages to the stupa. 

A close parallel is furnished by the development of the Hindu temple. 
Innumerable are the holy places to which pilgrimages are made by the Hindu, 
even though no shrines of sanctity stand on them. The generally accepted 
forms of pilgrimage, down even to the time of the composition of the Maha- 
Bhareta, seem to have been those to ksefras (sacred spots) and to firthas 
(sacred waters), while temples seem to have had no attraction, Even to this 
day devotees all over India deem it essential to make a pilgrimage to Brnda- 
vana and Gokula, places associated intimately with the early life of Krsna 
avatar of Vigu and teacher of the Bhagavad Сиа, the great scripture, 
but their sanctity is due, not to any temple built there, but to their having 
been the spots where the avatar had sported himself. The coming of the 
temple into importance has, in portions of India, tended to obscure the im- 
portance of the ksefra and the firtha and consequently of the holy haunt as 
well. Indeed, in South India, though the better known of the temples were in 
all probability built on spots that had come to be considered holy, the temple 
has wiped out the memory of the holy spot and the holy haunt. The south 
Indian devotee who makes a pi to Brndávana and Gokula has almost 
a shock when he finds that no great temple stands in those ksetras and he is 
even inclined to conclude that the northern Hindu lacks faith. This is to 
fail to understand the character of the temple. A temple, álayae, is a complex 
of a number of cults. It has grown round the cults of the idol, —the represen- 
tation of a mere symbol, —and of the image,—the reflection of a divinity in 
an animal or a human shape. It has adopted the cult of the ksetra by locat- 
ing itself at a spot which was already holy or was made sacred by being 
specially consecrated. It has absorbed the cult of the haunt as well, for the 
ksetra is often a part of a milieu or scene in which a divinity has manifested 
himself. It has absorbed the cult of the firtha by providing a sacred pond 
in front of it so that the devotee may bathe in it and wash himself of his sins. 
It has taken over the cult of the vimana (edifice) by itself becoming a great 
structure, 
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But the integration of cults led to different results in Brahmanism and in 
Buddhism. The temple absorbed many cults but the whole complex stood 
subordinated in significance to the image which was the centre of interest. In 
Visnu temples the icon was anthopomorphic, the image being treated as itself 
an avatar of Visnu, and in Siva temples the icon was a symbol, the linge. Both 
image and symbol were placed in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple and 
adoration was paid to the icon,—the temple and the other concomitants deriv- 
ing their sanctity from their constituting the setting for the icon. All 
cults became subordinate to that of the icon. The stipa, on the other hand, 
owed its sanctity to its being either commemorative or funereal, and not to any 
icon placed in association with it. Some symbols were of course among the 
sculptures carved and set up in the stüpa, but they were ornaments of, or 
pointers to, the faith. While they made the stüpa attractive they did not make 
it adorable Such veneration as was shown to the stüpa was in its own right 
as mound and not as edifice housing the deity. 

The stüpa as mound had no more than a limited appeal to the popu- 
lace, for, it could not be the centre of elaborate ceremonial The ritual 
observed in temples has modelled itself closely on the practices of royal 
courts, on the principle that the lord of creation should be surrounded by 
at least that amount of ceremonial that the temporal ruler receives. Where 
anthropomorphic images were the objects of worship the ceremonial of courts 
was easily applied, for the image had merely to do duty for the king, but 
where only the liga or other symbol was venerated the ceremonial could not 
be utilised directly. But in even the temples in which the image installed in 
the holy of holies was anthropomorphic the full ritual of royal courts could 
not be adopted, for, such ceremonials as surround the king granting audience 

ncourses of his subjects or the king going out ahunting or making 

royal progress could not be reproduced in the temple, for the image, being 
permanently installed in the holy of holies, could not be taken out in proces- 
sion. The principal image had therefore to be supplemented by images in 
human shape that could go about. The device of the peripatetic image was 
thus adopted not only in those temples in which the image in the sanctum 
sanctorum was in human shape but also in those in which it was a symbolic 
representation, and the peripatetic ges were made to receive all the 
honours appropriate to royalty. The ritual of temples has therefore had the 
effect of bringing the anthropomorphic image into even those temples in which 
divinity is represented in symbolic form. The stüpa, however, could not be 
the centre of such a ritual for it could by no means adopt the role of king, 
temporal or spiritual. The symbols associated with it might have been 
turned to the same account to which peripatetic images were put, but the 
result would not have been happy, for the enthusiasm that would be raised 
by the king himself granting public audience could scarcely be evoked if his 
eword or umbrella were sent to the audience hall The stüpa could not 
therefore catch the popular imagination as effectively as the temple, unless 
it helped to create a divinity who could function as king spiritual. But, 
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while the Buddha could play with the notion of his being emperor, and his 
devotees could enjoy him in that role as well, a worship of him as a divinity 
should have been rested on spiritual claims. It is therefore in his other 
character—that of a person of religion,—that he could come to be wor- 

The setting in which the image of the Buddha appears is wholl i 
ous and seems to owe nothing to Greek influence. 





(to be continued.) 


REVIEW 


Mother-right in India by Baron Omar Rolf EHRENFELS, PH.D. Osmania University 
series, Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 1941, 
Price 8/-. 

Baron EHRENFELS book on Mother-right im India is one of the most thought 
provoking books published in recent years. The main thesis of the book is that 

(a) all pre-Aryan culture in India was of a matriarchal nature. That it was 
not a uniform culture but made up of different waves of cultures sepa- 
rated by time and space and representing various degrees of advance 
from the most primitive matriarchal culture called the Ur-culfure to the 
most complicated called the Nayar-culture. 

(b) if the primitive grades show affinities with Austro-Asiatic culture complex, 
the most advanced, the Nayar-culture is in direct connection with the 
Indus Valley civilization. 

(c) that certain single traits like inheritance in the female line, the position 
of the matemal uncle, sexual freedom, puberty right for girls, the couvade, 
Goddesses and worship of female ancestors, rain and fecundity charms 
and permission of remarriage or divorce to women, and levirate wedding 
can be taken as proofs of former existence of the mother-right in India, 

(d) Hypergamy, child marriage, contempt of the widow coupled with the 
custom of Safi and to a lesser extent vegetarianism are the outcome of 
the contact and the struggle for supremacy between the patriarchal 
Aryans and the matriarchal pre-Aryans. 

A wealth of detail has been brought forth to strenrthe the above Contentions 
Put many of the author's conclusions, though plausible lack proof and are highly 
con vinane. 

The evolutionary scheme of matriarchal cultures starting from a primitive ur- 
culture and reaching the Nayar type through three successive grades with one 
progressive and one regressive or stationary branch reminds one of the scheme of 
the evolution of man with progressive and regressive branches of pre-human primates, 
The primary stage can be called neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, One cannot 
envisage a passage from patriarchal hunting-nomadic life to a matriarchal primitive- 
agricultural stage where men gave up hunting and women dominated after a struggle 
with conservative forces. After a period of complete dominance by women begins 
a stage of men's revolt as illustrated by secret societies and mask-dances, Apparently 
after this deterioration women regain their position again in the Nayar type of 
society at first, only to yield it again to the maternal uncle and then at last through 
the domination of the patriarchal immigrants the woman is degraded and lost, but 
does not give up without a struggle which continues to the Present day, according 
to the author. If a matriarchal society primarily emerged from hunting-nomadic 
patriarchal complex it must have carried within it traces of patriarchal institutions 
and one fails to understand the connection of certain single culture-traits with matri- 
archy alone. Again the action and reaction of the two sexes for dominance in this 

‘scheme of evolution is described as if it was almost a conscious struggle where insti- 

tutions etc, were developed by men to intimidate women and regain their social 

position. Change in social institutions which are due to a thousand things like 
culture-contact, new inventions and migrations and exposure to new environments, 
individuals who compose the society One is made keenly aware in the daily life 
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and the tradition of the people south of the Vindhya range of the conflict and ten- 
sion between patriarchal law and matriarchal customs and habits, as EHRENFELS has 
pointed out, but it is not a conscious struggle for dominance of one sex over the 
other as of one culture over the other 

Throughout the book the Nayar culture is taken to be a direct descenc 
the Mohenjo-Daro culture. We know the latter culture from a few excavated sites 
and an abundance of material goods. What little writing there ia, is still undeci 
phered. It was a city-dwelling agricultural c y carrying on trade with 
distant lands. About its laws and customs we know nothing at all It ts probab 
that it was matriarchal, it is also probable that it has connections with the south- 
west of India but it is certainly not proved as yet that it was almost identical with 
the Nayar-culture. 

Of the single culture traits it can be said that while descent through female 
line is definitely a matriarchal trait the custom of couvade and fecundity rites are 
not organically connected with matriarchy and may very well bear another culture- 
context and another interpretation. Couvade may merely be an aspect of general 
magical performances which involve a whole family on such a delicate and impor 
tant event as child-birth. The rain-charm in Rgveda shows very vividly that a 
atriarchal pastoral people were as much in need of rain and green pastures for 
their herds as were the agricultural matriarchal people. So also polyandry and 
levirate seem to be connected with intense patriarchy as certain researches I have 
undertaken seem to show. It seems very probable that among the Egvedic Aryans 
only the eldest son alone was allowed to marry and the younger sons had access to 
the eldest's wife. The Devar-Jethani (younger brother-in-law and elder sister-in 
law) relationship in northern and central India and the custom of the marriage of 
the eldest son only among the Nambudris seem to be survivals of the above custom. 

The custom of child-marriage in India has been discussed by many 
There is nothing per se in the matriarchal or the patriarchal culture complexes 
either to prevent or to encourage the custom. Just as the father can dispose of 
his son and daughter in a patriarchal society, so also can a mother or mother's 
brother dispose of the daughters and sons in a matriarchal community. Infant mar 
riage is far more possible in a peacefully settled agricultural community than in a 
pastoral semi-nomadic community. There are examples of primitive tribes all over 
the world where early marriage is allowed. Then again a study of the marriage 
customs shows that early marriages were and still are more in the nature of betro- 
thals than real living together of the couple as man and wife. It appears that 
neither of the two cultures in India was definitely averse to such a custom, that 
tha contact of these two different cultures and sub-races produced in India such 
a wave of cultural activity and prosperity based on trade and agriculture that condi- 
tions favourable for an early marriage arose. Early marriages and maximum 
number of children answered the cutural requirements and so gradually came to 
gain general support. 

Vegetarianism again does not form part of the culture of the pastoral Aryans. 
Even today it is confined only to the Pancha-dravidas, that i3 to say to the Brah 
mins of the south. The Brahmins of the north do as a matter of fact eat fish. It 
is connected with Jainism and not with Buddhism as Buddha himself and the 
Buddhists outside India are mostly non-vegetarians. Among Hindus it is connected 
with the religious revival ushered by Shankaracharya and the spread of Vaishnavism 
so that those non-brahmins who are Vaishnavites give up eating flesh. 

The custom of widow-burning has also raised many vexed controversies. Some 
passages in the Rgveda’ and Afhervaveda’ do seem to point out to a custom by 
which a widow was either actually burned on the funeral pyre of her husband or had 
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at least to go through a mock ceremony of the kind. À hymn in Atharvaveda? seems 
to point out to a ritual employed at the time of the second marriage of a widow or a 
divorced woman. Sexual freedom, an easy divorce and an easy widowhood do as a 
matter of fact seem to belong generally to matriarchal culture-complex, but the asser 
tion that the widow's position in the Indian cultural history is due to the patriarchal 
tyranny over matriarchal people is not proved. 

such in short is the outline of the book. It is full of unproved assertions as 
pointed above. It contains also some very pregnant suggestions for future research. 
The days when Vedic Aryas were held to be the culture-heroes of India are over. 
It is now a generally recognised fact that a high agricultural civilisation flourished 
in pre-Aryan times but the author, while championing the mother-right culture of 
the South, seems to think that the northern Aryan people had no cultural achieve- 
ments to their credit. It is fascinating to unravel and separate the culture elements 
of those two civilisations which have fused together through the co-operation and 
t owing to the all-pervading and all-amalgamating 
which seems to store up and make its own widely different cultures. What is called 
the Aryan patriarchy may have carried within it matriarchal elements: what is 
called the pre-Aryan matriarchy may have been influenced already by patriarchal 
culture-complexes. It is therefore extremely unjustified to make a list of traits 
supposed to go hand in hand with matriarchy and to explain customs merely on 
the basis of patriarchal tyranny over matriarchal institutions, 
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SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE* 
By 
T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras. 
X. THE CONTENT OF THE IMAGE 


If the setting in which the image of the Buddha originates is not Greek, 
neither do the forms of the images in which the Buddha is deified betray 


traces of Greek influences except in the style of workmanship. The dress 
and the jewellery are Indian and so are the postures, even in the images of 


the Gandhara school in which the foreign influence was most t. 

The Buddha was generally presented in three distinctive characters, — 
as prince or king, as monk, and as preceptor. These roles are but reflections 
of the phases of his life : no Greek motif enters into them. 

The representations we have of him as prince or king or monk cannot 
be said to be either based on or copied from Greek models Even if the 
similarity to the Greek Apollo which has been suggested by some authorities 
is well-founded and could be accepted as evidence of a copying of the repre- 
sentation of a Greek king, it is yet not easy to show that the similarity could 
be traced to the days of the origin of tha Buddha image : in all probability 
the resemblance arose in the period when Gandhara art was in the closest 
contact with the art of the parent country. The similarity cannot serve to 
substantiate an origin in Greek models or in Greek modes of thought. 

How completely indigenous the concept of the image of the Buddha is 
may be seen from a consideration of the basis and the origin of the class of 
images in which he is shown propounding his Dharma. Many of these 
images are of the Gandhara school, and yet their testimony is unequivocally 
against the theory of Greek inspiration. 

A very common type of the Buddha image, as evolved in that school, 
is that of a seated Buddha—seated sometimes under a tree,—placing his 
right hand on a wheel which is often mounted on a pillar and is flanked by 
a deer on either side. The Buddhist explanation of this type is that it shows 
the Buddha setting in motion the Wheel which is Dharma,—a symbolical mode 
of saying that the Buddha promulgated his teaching, the Dharma,—and that 
it was done for the first time in a Deer Park : the tree represents the park 
and the Wheel runs between a pair of deer. But it is difficult to see why 
the wheel that has just to start on its way should be shown mounted on top 
of a pillar : it must tumble down from the pillar before it can start on its 
career. It is not placed among the deer through whom it has to run, but it 
stands exalted above them. Often, the tree is not depicted : the absence of 
the tree dissociates the incident from the park. Another puzzle is a nandipada 
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over a lotus on either side of which lies a deer (Fig. 15 : 1) : it is not a Lotus 
that was set rolling in the Deer Park and its progress was not handicapped by 
its being made to bear the load of an exaggerated nandipada. Yet another 
puzzle is that of the panel from Amarávati (Fig. 15:2) in which the deer 
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аге shown without a wheel between them. Ап even more dificult puzzle is 
that of the throne-scene from Amarávati, already referred to (Fig. 15 : 4) 
in which the pair of deer do not flank a wheel but a pair of feet, while the 
wheel itself is hoisted aloft on a very su tial post, located considerably 
behind. These pieces of sculpture should serve to demonstrate that the tree 
and the deer in them have little to do with a deer park. If we discard the 
traditional explanation that the tree and the deer represent the Deer Park we 
come nearer to the correct explanation. | 
If the Buddha is shown seated under a tree it is because he betook him- 
self to the Bodhi tree, following the ancient practice of retiring to a forest 
and seating oneself under a tree for meditation. It was believed that even 
the gods sat themselves under a tree to attain immortality. Two verses 
of the Atharva Veda say : ' the aóvattha (tree), seat of the gods, in the third 
heaven from here...there the gods won the sight of immortality' : another 
verse says : ‘the aivattha, seat of the gods, in the third heaven from here 
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there (is) the gift of immortality’. Having obtained enlightenment by 
meditation at the foot of the Tree of Wisdom, the Buddha had become com- 
petent to be a preceptor, for, in early India the preceptor par excellence was 
one who, having gone through a rigorous course of contemplation, had be- 
come a yogi. So, there was a purpose in depicting the Buddha as seated 
under a tree 

The two deer flanking the nandipada over lotus (Fig. 15: 1) аге - 
ponents in a composition that conforms to the pattern of ' cult-object between 
adorants'. They occupy much the same position as that of the deer that 
have ranged themselves on either side 'the shrine at gasamrnata ' 
(Fig. 8:1). The'shrine' was a ' haunt ' of a man or a divinity, and if the 
man or divinity was depicted symbolically in the haunt, this piece of sculp- 
ture would represent exactly what the other piece does represent,—a worship- 
ful symbol between deer. The nandipada over lotus and between deer may 
therefore be but the symbol of some man or some divinity whom the Bud- 
dhists revered. 

We have found that the deer occur in scenes representing the first pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine by the Buddha,—that is, in scenes in which he is 
shown initiating the world into his doctrine. In representations of Daksiná 
mürti,—Siva as the Preceptor who taught the Dharma to four great I$is,— 
a pair of deer is shown at the feet. When a boy Brühmapa or Ksatriya, 
went to a preceptor and said, ‘I have come hither for the sake of student- 
ship '**, the preceptor initiated him into studentship, ‘arranged for him" a 
skin as an outer garment' and chanted mantras among which was one 
which said, ‘May Aditi tuck up thy garment that thou mayst study the Veda, 
for the sake of insight and belief and of not forgetting what thou hast learnt, 
for the sake of holiness and holy lustre'^, The skin was that of a black 
antelope for a Brahmana and of a spotted deer for a Ksatriya." To this 
day every Bráhmaga boy in south India is invested with “the sacred thread ' 
at his initiation and a bit of the skin of a black antelope is tied to the thread 
obviously in token of an observance of the ancient ritual of clothing the 
pupil in deer-skin. This cannot be merely a formal assumption of a dress 
which might have been 'the natural garment of the early Vedic Indian ',*! 
for the pupil, at the conclusion of the course of study to which he had vowed 
himself, had solemnly to discard the skin of the antelope :™ he would not 
have had to cast it off if it was the clothing which he had to wear through- 
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out life, The youth who becomes a disciple and wears the skin of the ante- 
lope is assured that he obtains the splendour that results from the acquisi- 
tion of sacred knowledge (brahma-varcasam) .'* 

The deer seems thus to be closely associated both with the assumption 
^ot preceptorship,—íor, while the deer lie at the feet of Daksipámürti and in 
the bases of sculptures of the Buddha they do not appear at the feet of the 
initiates,—and with the initiation itself —for it is at the initiation that the 
pupil is invested with the deer-skin. So the deer seem to symbolise the ini- 
tiation. In Tantric doctrine, ‘he who offers a deer" in sacrifice gains sal- 
vation (moksa)’, while ‘he who offers a he-goat becomes a good speaker, he 
who offers a sheep becomes a poet, he who offers a buffalo gains wealth, he 
he who offers a man gains great wealth and eight kinds of the highest occult 
powers" ™. Salvation being the end of which initiation is the means pro- 
vided by the preceptor, the significance of deer in Tantric doctrine too is that 
of initiation into the faith. 

So, in the sculptures depicting the Buddha starting the wheel on its 
course the deer seem to be present because the scene is one in which the 
Buddha assumes the role of preceptor and, accepting all men for pupils, ini 
Hates them into his Dharma. The deer are not irrelevant in these sculptures, 
but their significance is different from the one commonly accepted : they 
indicate the character of the scene,—the initiation into the Dharma—and 
not its locale, —the Deer Park. The story of the Deer Park must have arisen 
in days when either the significance of the deer was forgotten or the affinity 
with the Vedic culture which they testified to was sought to be blurred.*«« 

The image of the Buddha turning the Wheel is thus an image of him in 
the role of Yogi and preceptor. The scene of the turning of the Wheel is 
that of the initiation of mankind into the Dharma. The deer were set on 
either side of the Wheel, in conformity with what was then an ancient and 
well-accepted formula in India,—the placing of a cult-object between 
adorants. 

The preceptor is next only to God, in every Indian faith : the man of 
religion must feel the highest devotion (bhakti) for his guru ( preceptor) 
as for God "?, So, when the Buddhists had dentified the Buddha the great 
f receptor with Brahman and had at long last decided on depicting him in 
an image it is not surprising that they chose to represent him ‘in the cha- 
racter of preceptor. An image in any character closer to a divinity would 
have been, at that stage, too open a negation of the Buddha's silence in 

This type of image had, however, been anticipated many centuries ear- 


lier at Mohenjo-Daro. It occurs in a simple form in a seal in which a 
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three-faced god is presented in Yogic pose (Fig. 14:1) and in another seal 
where it is doubtful if the god has more than one face'*. The similarity 
between these figures and the images of the Buddha in a yoga stance is not 
evidence for anything more definite than that of the antiquity of the stances 
of yoga, But the image occurs in a fuller version in the Siva-Pasupati seal 
(Fig. 13:2) which shows a human figure 
garnished with a horn-crown and seated as a yogi on a pedestal i | 
carved two deer 'regardant'. This is very similar to the images of the 
Buddha at the bases of which deer are carved,—agreeing in the pose and in 
the symbolism. Had a wheel been found between the deer below the figure 
of Paéupati, the image on the seal would have been almost a replica of the 
Buddha turning the Wheel, but the failure to place the Wheel between 
the deer is compensated for by seating the Yogi between two groups 
of animals. The similarity of the Pasupati image with deer below to the 
image of the Buddha with deer in the pedestal is too close to be missed easily 
The similarity extends also to the content of the two Images - if Siva-Pasupati 
is a preceptor and in due course becomes Siva-Daksinimirti, the Buddha 
also is a preceptor and in a short while a preceptor-god. 

The Yogi as a god and as a preceptor-god and as the middle term in a 
formula that was as much religious as artistic was well established in the 
Harappa culture. Some twenty-four centuries later the same character re- 
appears in Buddhist art in the same setting,—tree and deer,—and in confor- 
mity with the same formula. It is therefore impossible to maintain that a 
preceptor-god in a yoga pose was unknown to Indian art of the intermediate 
period,—whether it served Buddhism or other faiths. If actual specimens 
are not forthcoming the reasons must be sought for elsewhere than in an 
extinction of the vogue of such images. To maintain the contrary would be 
to ask for the occurrence, about the lst century B.C., of a miracle which would 
resuscitate a conception and a motif which had been dead about twenty 
centuries. 

An interesting phenomenon is that sculptures of the Buddha as preceptor 
seated on a pedestal bearing deer seem to be more common in the school of 
Gandhara and in that of the Andhra country, which is believed to have been 
to some extent under foreign influence, than in the schools which did not come 
under foreign influences. While nothing in Greek art, nor in the Hellenistic 
art into which it changed in Asia Minor and further east, explain either 
the pose as preceptor or the presence of the deer, these elements could be 
traced directly to Indian religious concepts and art modes. Their adoption 
by the Hellenic sculptors of Gandhara is proof of the vitality of Indian con- 
cepts and modes in that age and of the readiness with which those sculptors 
were willing to assimilate Indian beliefs and to abide by Indian norms. They 
did not seek to impose their art on India, but in the humility of spirit which 
ought to have come on them; not perhaps because they had come into the 
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presence of a superior art in India, but at least because they had passed under 
the influence of a way of life and of faith which to them were superior to 
what they had known in the lands of Hellenism, they surrendered themselves 
to the new faith and bent their skill to their new purposes and, with rare 
self-effacement, strove to express Indian concepts in the Indian manner. If 
something of the Greek style still entered into their handiwork it is not to 
be brought up against them that their surrender to the spirit of India was 
not complete nor is it to be brought up against Indian art that it was then 
lacking in the elements which now may have the appearance of being bor- 
rowings. 

From whatsoever point of view we look at the evolution of image-worship 
in India we find no warrant for seeking beyond the frontiers of the country 
for either the inspiration to worship a god in an anthropomorphic image or 
the incentive to present the image in the forms and in the settings with which 
we are familiar. The image of the Buddha in his own shape is therefore 
indubitably the offspring of indigenous forces and it owes nothing to foreign 
inspiration. 


AI. THe IMAGE ON A COIN or MAUES 


A casual suggestion made a quarter of a century back that a representa- 
tion of the Buddha in the human form occurs on a coin of Maues 
(Fig. 14 : 7)", issued probably just a little before 70 B.C., has recently been 
taken up and made the basis of a contention, pressed with vigour and ample 
argumentation, that as it is probable that the coin Was issued just a little 
before 70 B.c, the Buddha statue must have been established in Gan- 
dhara before the issue of the coin and that as this must have been ‘early in 
the lst century B.C., at latest’, the Gandhara Buddha must have been ‘at 
least a century, and perhaps nearer two centuries older’ than the Buddhas of 
indigenous origin'*. 

This theory does not seem, however, to square with facts. "That the coin 
of Maues is Greek in character and that the seated figure on it represents 
the Buddha are assumptions which do not seem to be well-founded. The 
execution of the coin is decidedly better than is usual with indigenous issues, 
but this by itself need take us no farther than that the mint-master of Maues 
was one who shared the Greek penchant for faultless finish. Neither of the 
types on the coin is Greek, either in the subjects portrayed or in the general 
appearance. The plastic style of the types is obviously close to that of the 
indigenous school : the Greek style cannot easily furnish parallels : the seated 
figure is stocky as in the sculptures of Mathura. The designing of the 
types and the engraving of the dies were in all probability the work of an 
artist of the indigenous school, though, it is just possible that, working as he 
um i MUNI лара ова .:: 
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must have done in an atmosphere of Greek art, he bestowed more attention 
on finish than he would have done in India proper. 

The identification of the seated figure has presented considerabi difficulty. 
All the known specimens of this coin being badly worn it is not possible 
to decide whether a certain horizontal line running from the seated figure 
represents the low cross-bar of the back of the seat on which it is seated or 
a sword or a sceptre laid across its lap. The nearest analogue to the coin 
is one of Azes I on which there is an object similarly placed ™. Those speci- 
mens of the latter coin that are well preserved make it absolutely clear that 
the object could not possibly be the back of a seat: they may not resolve 
the doubt whether the line is that of a sword or a sceptre, but there can be 
no possibility of its being connected with the outlines of a throne" Maues 
was a Saka king who ruled down to 58 p.c. and Azes I was king of the same 
region ' by 30 B.C. at the very latest', and at least because he had some Saka 
blood in his veins, 'claimed not only to have succeeded to Maues empire, 
but that that empire, though it had lapsed de facto, had never lapsed de 
फ्रि 1. The most appropriate commentary, therefore, on the device on the 
coin of Maues is the device on that of Azes I, it being almost certain that the 
latter is a close copy of the former. Azes I was close enough to Maues to 
have had in his hands plenty of the latter's coins fresh from the mint, and 
we may trust him to have understood them very much better than we can, 
at least because his understanding must have been sharpened by his anxiety 
to make it appear that he stood in the shoes of Maues. The clear testimony 
of the latter coin is not to be wholly ignored on the basis of speculative 
reconstructions out of much-worn specimens of the former coin. Azes I 
understood the line to stand for sceptre ог sword, we have no option 
but to abide by his interpretation. 

It has been said that it is difficult to ‘envisage a Greek artist giving a 
king a sword for him to fold his hands meekly over it' and that ' no Greek 
engraver could have put Maues, the conquering ruler of a large empire, on 
the reverse of his own coinage™, but these contentions are of no great 
cogency, for, as has been pointed out above, there is not much of the Greek 
flavour about the coin™. The figure carries a sword or sceptre in its lap 

70. The resemblance has been noticed by COOMARASWAMY, who points out 
that it negatives the description of the figure on the Maues coin as the Buddha; 
in Art Bulletin, 9 (4): 16 fm. 31. 
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83. Another argument is rather complex. This coin, on which a 'dancing' 
elephant appears on one face, bears a seated figure on the other and simular 
to another coin of the same king in which, while a similar elephant friske on one 
face, a humped bull,—the tation of Siva,—stands on the other. The types 
on the latter of the two coms must be interpreted to depict Siva ( one face) as 
being worshipped by the elephant (on the other face). The elephant on 
2f this coin being thus a devote of the God on the other, the elephant on the 
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which no image of the Buddha does. The evidence is conclusive against the 
view that it is the Buddha who is figured on the coin of Maues. 

A comparison of the seated figure on the coin may be made profitably 
with similar figures on some Indian coins of the indigenous series from which 
Greek influence is totally absent. The obverse type on a coin from U 
(Fig. 14:2) attributable to ‘probably the third and second centuries B.C." ч, 
is a human figure seated on a lotus in a pose very similar to that of the coin 
of Maues but holding its hands folded much higher than the lap: the sex 
being difficult of determination, one authority has taken the figure to repre- 
sent the Buddha“ while another believes it to be that of Laksmi**. The 
better view would seem to be that it is the Buddha or a Yogi or a teacher 
like him who is delineated, for the figure is found placed beside,—or under,— 
a tree enclosed by a railing, which in Indian culture Is associated with both 
Yogi and preceptor*', and has no connection with Laksmi. On another speci- 
men of probably the same series (Fig. 14:3) the type, though less clear, 
seems to be similar, except for the absence of the tree. A third coin, also 
from Ujjain and of about the same date (Fig. 14:4), shows a figure seated 
on a lotus, but with the soles of the feet pressing against each other —another 
definite proof of the yogi pose. Two coins from Panchala (Fig. 14: 5, 6), 
belonging probably to the middle of the Ist century B.C, seem to accom 
date a deity seated on a dais**, but they are too worn to be depended | 
except to suggest that the Ujjain type was probably accepted in other regions 
as well. The pose of the types on these Ujjain coins,—and even probably 
those on the seated series of Panchala,—are unmistakably representations of 
a preceptor, for the disappearance of the tree on the second of the Ujjain 
coins is but a simplification of the type on the first. The preceptor may not 
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coin must also be a devotee, and his devotion must be paid to the human figure on 
the other face of that coin, and so that human figure must be an image of the 
Buddha. (See TARN, Greeks im Bactria & India, 402-3). Here we have a mistake 
and a series of fallacies, The bull is not a representation of Siva but is an 
attendant on that god. If the human figure is to be a god, why should he not 
be Siva? Why should Maues he made to divide allegiance between two gods, 
instead of being declared a Saivite on the evidence of both the coins? The attempt 
to make out that the human figure is the Buddha is not less desperate than the 


invisible, but because it has perversely ensconced itself on the other side. 
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87. If it be imperative that the preceptor should be one identified with Bud- 
dhism, it is probable that he is Mahs-Kaccina, the eminent divine who, taught 


park there, preached Buddhism constantly to people. what about the 
sword in the lap? 


88. The description of these generally as standing figures is based on the types 
highs арай issues which are usually of the standing variety, but it woul cc 
ips, misleading to describe some of the figures as standing unless we are teens 
that the types underwent violent deterioration. 
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be the Buddha, if we are to be guided by the history of the development of 
the iconography of the Buddha, and there is no evidence fixing the identity, 

But, wherefrom did Ujjain get the idea of the figure of the preceptor ? 
The presence of a tree behind the preceptor in the earliest of the coins 
(Fig. 14:2) reminds us of two seals of the Harappa culture. In one of 
them a person is seated in a yoga pose,—much as the preceptor is presented 
in classical Indian art,—and he wears a horn-crown from which rises ‘a twig 
with leaves like those of a pipal' (Fig. 14: 1), and in the second of them 
another person similarly seated wears a horn-crown from which sticks up 
‘a spike of flowers’. These seals suggest the probability of the figure re 
presenting a preceptor seated under a tree, but we know of another seal in 
which tree-spirits and votaries are garnished with sprigs’, just as in ‘the 
oldest form' of horned crowns in Sumerian seals of about the same age a 
plant rises between the two horns”, Association with a tree may make a 
preceptor of a person seated in contemplation but it cannot impose that 
transformation on not so engaged. So, these two seals from Harappa 
do, in all probability, represent a preceptor. But this preceptor is figured 
differently from Siva-pasupati (Fig. 13: 2) ; he sits associated with a plant 
or tree but dissociated from beasts at the sides and deer in the pedestal, These 
are significant, for associations and tions we have various types of 
the Buddha image in which tree, deer, wheel, and adorants are introduced or 
eliminated according to the whim of the moment. If the preceptor of the 
Harappa culture was pictured in two forms, the Buddha as preceptor was 
pictured in a number of forms, all of which, however, could ultimately be 
traced back to the two varieties known to Harappa. So, we may fairly infer | 
not only that the preceptor of Ujjain, the preceptor of the coin of Maues and | 
the numerous preceptor-Buddhas are descended from the two types known to 
the Harappa culture but also that even such divergences as may be found 
among them are traceable to the days of Harappa." 

But, how are we to explain the sword or the sceptre in the lap of the 
figure on the coin of Maues, and how are we to reconcile the pose of the 
figure, —the 'crossed legged seance' and the hands laid in the lap, —with 
the sceptre or the sword ? No such object appears either in the seals of the 
Harappa culture or in the representations of the Buddha 

The possibilities are that the type represents a character not unfamiliar 
in early Indian history, —the réja-rsi, a king who was also an ascetic, —or 
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that it is a deity different from the Buddha or other preceptor-god, or that 
it is an unintelligible degradation of a type that once had a meaning. Neither 
Maues nor Azes I could be called a rája-rsi. A mark like a svastika or a 
cross appears on one of the coins from Ujjain (Fig. 14: 3) to the right 
of the seated figure and one of the limbs of the symbol runs horizontally 
at the same level as the lap of the figure. If the mark degenerated in later 
issues and ran across the coin it might have suggested a sword or a sceptre 
laid on the lap. If Maues did take Ujjain, as seerns likely, and retained it 
for some time, he might have come across worn out specimens of this dege- 
nerate series and they might have appeared to him to depict the preceptor- 
like figure as holding a sword or sceptre in the lap, and so he might have 
believed he was adopting the Ujjain pattern when on his issue he invested a 
preceptor with a similar object. But, it is also possible that what was a 
degeneration in Ujjain might have acquired a special significance in the 
hands of Maues. Is it likely that by then the conception had been evolved of 
the Buddha,—or other great Yogi-god or preceptor-god wielding a sword,— 
whom Maues wished to venerate? The classic conception of the Buddha 
as emperor might have had an appeal to Maues the great conqueror, but 
the idea is not otherwise known to have given rise to an image of this kind. 
Innumerable are the forms with which the Buddha is invested, but in none 
does he appear with a sword or sceptre. Who, then, is represented in this 
mtriguing form? An answer to this question may not be easy, but it is 
indisputable that the type on the Ujjain series is closely connected with that 
on the coin of Maues. If the Ujjain series is the earlier, —and it now seems 
that it is decidedly so, —the seated figure on the Maues coin would be but 
a derivation from Ujjain, and, even if it is an image of the Buddha, the 
parent of the image would be that of the preceptor of Ujjain.™ 

Thus, we may trace any variety of the image of the Buddha as precep- 
tor through the coin of Maues and the issues of Panchala and Ujjain, to 


the two archetypes known to the Harappa culture. When the relationship - 


of these images is thus clearly traceable within the confines of India itself 
and in terms of Indian concepts alone, it is wholly superfluous to postulate 
an explanation through a revelation from Greece. 


XII. NANDIPADA OVER CIRCLE 


On Indian antiquities of the period for which Buddhist remains are 
those that are best known a symbol appears frequently which, in essentials, 


93. See Appendix 7. 

94. Had COOMARASWAMY had before him, when he wrote in Art Bulletin, 
9(4) : 16, ALLAN's ascription of the Ujjain coin (Fig. 14: 2) to the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C, he would have rested his case for thé indigenous origin of the Buddha 
image on this coin and would have derived the coin of Maues from it. He would 
not also have had to labour the priority of the Mathura school ta that of Gandhara. hara. 
justice done to it. 
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is a compound of a three-limbed design like W and a circle, the former being 
placed above the latter. As examples may be cited the symbols on two pieces 
of sculpture (Fig. 16 : 6-7) of about the 2nd century A.D. Variations in the 
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Fig. 16. 
symbol are not uncommon : the middle limb is usually shorter than the two 
at the ends : the outer limbs sometimes split in two at the tips : sometimes 


ла” 


a thin object of which the character is not clear is inserted between the upper 
and the lower components (Fig. 16: 6) : occasionally a pair of lines seem 
to emerge in opposite directions from the space between the upper and the 
lower members (Fig. 16: 11). The symbol is very frequently known in 
another form in which the lower member, the circle, encloses a full-blown 
lotus, and a pair of leaf-like projections protrude to right and to left from 
the junction of the two components (Fig. 16: 4, 9). The upper member 
has been called tri-retna and nandi-pada, but the latter name seems to be 
better authenticated. We have no name for the composite symbol 

The combination becomes more complicated with the addition of a 
shield-like symbol, placed on the tip of the middle prong of the nandipada 
so as to be hugged by the other two prongs (Fig. 16: 9) or of a wheel, 
poised generally on the tips (Fig. 16: 12). It happens even that a wheel is 
mounted on each of the prongs and that nandipada and lotus are placed 
between a pair of deer lying, back to back (Fig. 15 : 1). 

Both the nandipada and the lotus are symbols well-known in Indian 
art but it is not easily understandable why the two should be brought together, 
and, especially, why the former should be mounted on the latter. The two 
leaf-like protuberances from the junction of nandipada with lotus (Fig. 16 : 
4, 9) render no account of themselves : they are out of place, whether they 
be two different leaves or two edges of one leaf, for there is no reason why a 
leaf or leaves should be inserted between the upper and the lower members. 
The circle may have some significance as a symbol, but the reason for its 
association with the nandipada is not obvious. In one case (Fig. 16: 11) 
it may be a degeneration of a lotus, for the strokes that emerge from the 
inter-space between the two members May represent debasements of leaves 
occurring along with the lotus. But in another specimen there are no strokes, 
and a cushion-like object is found interposed between the two members (Fig. 
16 : 6) ; so the intermediate object must originally have been something other 
than a leaf and the lower member might not have been the lotus. The near- 
est analogue to a circle, other than the lotus, being a wheel, it may be per 
missible to assume that it is the wheel that degenerated into the circle. Even 
50, it is not at first easy to see why nandipada and wheel should have been 
brought together 

The nandipada is very similar in shape to the horn-crown of Harappa 
(Fig. 16: 1 and Fig. 13: 2). The two curves which together make the 
nandipada are also the principal elements in the composition of the horn 
crown. The crown has, however, been sought to be identified with the ' tri- 
Stila’, three-pronged spear, well known in Indian iconography, and the tri- 
$üla is taken to have been copied in the nandipada or triratna™ But the 
identity must be negatived for a number of reasons. The crown has only 
two sharp-pointed limbs instead of the three required for the trióüla : the 
Е cag toca t) WEE TREE d SR 

95. CHANDA, Pre-historie Civilm. Indus Valley, 34. 

96. MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 54-5. 
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projection in the middle is so broad that it is unthinkable that it could be 
a spear-point.?** No more than two horns make up the crown : we do not see 
a thiri*' The two outer limbs, though pointed, are so incurved that they 
could scarcely pierca as the prongs of a spear should. A tri$üla is no weapon 
unless it incorporates a shaft: it is essen a spear and the number of 
prongs does not matter, but the crown is not mounted on a shaft. It is 
the nandipada that is from the earliest times shown with incurved prongs : 
it has no association with a shaft: often, the middle limb is shorter than 
the outer limbs, while in a trisüla it cannot be perceptibly shorter than the 
other two. The spears found at Mohenjo-Daro are not similar to the crown 
in shape? A suggestion has been made that the crown is composed of three 
horns and that therefore the figure wearing it should be Agni and not Siva,” 
but it fails in limine as it is impossible to agree that three horns go to make 
up the crown." ‘The crown is the proto-type of the nandipada. 
The shield-like symbol which is found incorporated in one of the nandi 
adas at Sanchi (Fig. 16: 9) is similarly close in appearance to a symbol 
(Fig. 16: 5) that occurs at a very early date in Egypt, though both of 
them are compounded of other elements as well. The chief of the elements, 
however, is identical in shape with the hom-crown: even the broad curve 
of the middle ‘ prong’ is reproduced. The identity need cause Surprise, 
for the horn-crown of Harappa has a parallel in the similar crowns found 
in early Sumerian seals of about the same age as the seals of Mohenjo-Daro,'^ 
and the parallelism extends, in the case of one of them, to the association of 
a plant with the crown. It occurs also in a Sumero-Akkadian seal'** of a date 
just ‘later than the seal from Mohenjo-Daro. When the horn-crown of these 
cultures is isolated it becomes a symbol by itself, and when combined with 
other elements it forms the more complicated symbol of Egypt (Fig. 16 : 5). 
With just a little further modification it becomes the shield of the Indian 
symbol (Fig. 16 : 9) лоза 














96a, The breadth of the projection in the middle suggests that it is a casque 
or helmet to which the two horns are attached. Such a contraption is not unknown 
to early cultures. See HASTINGS, Ency. Rel. & Ehics, s. v. ' Horns 

97. On another seal from Mohenjo-Daro we have a symbol the two limbs 
of which curve away from a circle or knot. ‘The two curves resemble snakes but 
each finishes with the head of a urus-bull ,The circle or the knot appears to rest 
on the tip of a shaft, imparting to the design the distant similitude of a spear,— 
if we are insistent on treating the heads of the bulls as the pointed prongs of a 
spear, —but first appearances are illusory, for on a closer view the shaft is found 
to be a branch of a tree which continues further up and gives rise to a number 
of shoots and leaves. See MARSHALL, Mokenjo-Daro, 112 (387). 

98. MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Daro, 34-5 

99. SALETORE, in New Review, 1989: 28-35 

100. See Morags, in New Review, 1939: 438-48, and AIYAPPAN, in JRASB 
L. 1939, 401-6. 

101. OSTEN, Ancient Seals Collin. Newell, 134 

102. Ib, 135: 22 (47). 103, J. 134: 14(153). 

10a, See / x B. 
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Having thus found that the horn-crown becomes a symbol and that it 
allows itself to be transmuted into complex forms we are tempted to find an 
explanation for the symbol of nandipada over circle by assun that 
combined with the lotus (Fig, 16 : 2) and the wheel (Fig. 16 : 3) which are 
ancient symbols in India: the products are the group of symbols of which 
the type is nandipada over lotus (Fig. 16 : 4) and the other group of which 
a debased type is the nandipada over circle (Fig. 16 : 6) 

The horn is generally treated in early cultures as a symbol of strength, 
evidently because of its being the weapon of offence of animals. The wheel 
too is a symbol of the same virtue, it having been developed at an early 
date into a powerful weapon of attack. So, wheel and hom-crown might 
have easily come together to indicate a double measure of strength. The 
lotus is sprung from Visnu's navel, the source of the energy of the universe, 
and bears Brahmi, the creator. This double association with energy could 
have led to the lotus also being coupled with the horn, just as the wheel was. 
The wheel and the lotus having, thus, practically the same symbolic content, 
the two might have become interchangeable when associated with the horn.™™ 

The association of the lotus with Brahmi takes us further. Brahmi, 
the creator, being but a concretization of Brahman, the lotus by its asso- 
cation with Brahma becomes an appropriate symbol for Brahman. The 
wheel also comes to have a similar significance. It is a representation of 
Dharma, which is a creation of Brahman.“ ‘ The term Dhamma (Dharma) 
not rarely is used as a substitute in expressing the Buddhist ideal, for the 
Brahman of the Upanigads’, and even ' the term Brahman itself is occasion 
ally preserved." So, the wheel too may have come to symbolise Brahman. 
But the Buddha himself, is, as has been pointed out already, treated as 
Brahman. So, both lotus wheel may stand as symbols for the Buddha 

The lower member of the combination, —wheel, lotus or circle, —repre- 
sents Brahman or the Buddha, and the upper member, the horn-crown, con- 
notes strength. ‘The super-imposing of the hom-crown over wheel, lotus or 
circle, may thus mean the investing of Brahman or the Buddha with the in- 
signia of power or strength. The composite symbol may have really been an 
ancient one, representing Brahman initially, and the Buddhists may subse- 
quently have adopted it to represent the Buddha when they had to ¢ r 
a symbolism for themselyes. 

cumstances may be pointed to in support of this suggestion. 
Firstly, we have numerous sculptures depicting a holy seat under a tree and 

















104. The circle may also be taken to be the result of tha degeneration of the 
lotus as much as of the wheel, but the assumption is unnecessary in view of the 
practical identity. of the significance of both the wheel and the lotus. 

105. Brphadüranyaka Upani;d, 1, 4. 14 

106. KEITH, Rel & Phi. Ved. & Up., 550. See Digha Nikaya, 3. 232, KEITH. 
following GEIGER, points out also that the phrases Dhamma-Cakka and Dhamma 
Yana have their parallels in Brahma-Cakka (Majjkima-Niküya, 1. 69) and Brah 
mayána (Samyulta-Nikaya, 5-5), 
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a symbol placed either behind, or on, the seat (Fig. 8 : 5). This is eminently 
the scene in which, as we have seen, one would expect the Buddha to be shown 
when an anthropomorphic representation of him was desired, and, similarly, 
this is also the millex in which a symbol of the Buddha would be placed if a 
symbolic representation of him was required. So, the symbols which are 
found placed under the tree, in Buddhist art, are those that are most likely 
to represent the Buddha. The most common of these symbols is the ' Nandi- 
pada over circle’, though sometimes it is the wheel, the Dharma-Cakra*” 
These are the very symbols which we have found to signify the Buddha. 
Secondly, we have a modification of the pattern of ' Nandipada over circle ' : 
the Nandipada is repeated four times around a circle (Fig. 16: 10). The 
repetition connotes a ‘strengthening’ or an emphasising of the notion for 
which the circle stands. It has been shown above that the circle is a substitute 
for the lotus or the wheel and that either of them may represent Brahman, 
the Buddha, the Jina, —whatever name the sectaries may employ. We may 
therefore expect a representation of one of these to replace the circle or to 
occur enclosed in it, The expectation is fulfilled : in a piece of Jain sculpture 
four nandipadas surrounded a circle (Fig. 16: 13) in which is depicted the 
Jina. 

If it is clear that the Nandipada over lotus or wheel was the symbol of 
the Buddha in the earliest day of Buddhist art, —as at Bharhut, —it is also 
equally clear that even at Bharhut its significance was understood only in 
part. A piece of sculpture comes from Bharhut in which a pair of ' Nandi- 
padas over circle’ are pictured side by side under one tree?9* No explanation 
is possible for this repetition, —whether we take the symbol to stand for the 
Buddha or for some concept which the Buddhists had symbolised : there was 
no second Buddha and there was no concept in Buddhism which required 
a symbolic reduplication under a tree. For the symbol to have become some- 
what of an unintelligible formula by then it should have had a career cover- 
ing a few centuries. This surmise is confirmed by the conjecture that the 
symbol stood for Brahman before it was utilised for the Buddha as well. 
We meet with the hom-crown in the Harappa culture as a symbol but not 
with the lotus or the wheel. Perhaps the investing of the lotus and the wheel 
with significance as symbols came later and the association of these with the 
hom-crown came later still 

lmage worship seems thus to have had a complicated history in India. 
The anthropomorphic image is well established in the Harappa culture, and 
even so early the divinity bears a symbol for head-dress. The next stage 
we know of is that in which the Nandipada over circle does duty for Brahman, 





107. The only other instance of the use o[ a symbol under a tree is that of 
the vestigium manus which is carved on the seat itself in Fig. 13 : 2. 

108. CUNNINGHAM, Stupa of Bharhut, 45: 30(3). I am not aware that the 
repetition of the symbol has been noticed as calling for explanation. See Appen- 
dix 4, fn, 143. 
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but we do not know what length of time separated the two stages. It is pro- 
bable that in this stage there were other symbolic images such as the lifga 
in vogue and that anthropomorphic images too, such as those of the Mother, 
it is in an age when even those who preferred a symbol to an image in the 
human form reversed the preference and worshipped the Buddha in his own 
shape. It is in this same age that we find records of Sankarsana, Krsna, 
Pradyumna and the Pandava brothers being worshipped in the hu form. 





AIII. THE DEITY IN THE HEAD-DRESS 


The people of the Harappa culture had the hair of the head ' taken back 
Írom the forehead and either cut short behind .... or coiled in a knot or 
chignon at the back of the head, with a fillet to support it'1??, Though, ‘as 
a rule, no doubt, the fillets would be of cotton or some other pliable material", 
still, as the richer people should have used fillets of the precious metals, ‘ spe- 
cimens .... have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, consisting of thin bands of 
beaten gold with holes for cords at their ends’, so that the necessary length 
may be secured by the addition of ribbons of cotton**, One of these fillets, 
almost long enough to go round the head, bears a design at the ends which 
‘resembles the cult object that is always represented in front of the unicom 
animals present on most of the seals", Other specimens are also known with 
designs which may have no significances, These fillets are not peculiar to 
the Harappa culture, their use having been widespread, for specimens have 
been found among the antiquities of early Egypt, Crete, and Me Mesopotamia. 
At a coronation performed according to Vedic rites™2 the anointment was 
performed when the king wore a gold fillet on his head and chanted the words, 
Might thou art, victory thou art, immortality thou art’, for ‘gold being 
immortal life’ he laid ‘immortal life into him'™*. Fillets have been found 
elsewhere also, in India itself,—those best known being those from Adicha- 
nallur in the extreme south of the country. 

The designs on the fillets are often of no special interest, but occasionally 
they appear to have some significance", A fillet from Crete (Fig. 17 : 1) 
exhibits a three-branched tree flanked on either side by a goat facing the tree. 











108. MARSHALL, Mohenjo-Dare, 33-4. 

110. Ib. 34; also MACKAY, in Ib., 500, 527-8. 

111. MACKAY, in Ib, 527 : 118(14). 

112. MACKAY, Mohenjo-Daro, 526: 135 (4). 

113. KEITH, Kel. & Phi. of Vedas & Up., 341, 

114. Sefepatha Brahmema, 5. 4. 1. 14. 

115. There were perforations in the royal diadem, — either with a hundred, 
or with nine, holes,’ and ‘if with a hundred holes, man here lives up to a hundred 
(years), and has a hundred energies, a hundred powers and if with nine 
holes there are in man those nine vital airs’: Satepatha Brahmana, 5. 4, 1, 13. 
Many of the fillets of Eurasia and those of Adichanallur are pricked with numerous 
dots which run into an embossed design. Perhaps the embossed dots are modi- 
fications of the perforations, 
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The adoration of the tree by the goats indicates that the tree stands either for 
a sylvan spirit or for the haunt of a divinity. The wearing of the fillet would 
therefore imply the wearing the symbol of a spirit or its haunt on the fore- 
head. To this day it is a practice for the votaries of certain Indian sects to 





Fig. 17. 


wear symbols on the head-dress, such as a holy seed or a liga. A Ceylon 
king of about 1600 A.D. is represented in a contemporary drawing as wearing 
a crown in which is engraved a Buddha™. If in the Cretan fillet it is a 
haunt that is pictured we may well expect the figure of the tree,—the haunt, 
—to be supplemented by the addition of an image of the divinity of the 
haunt or even to be supplanted by that image. Fillets might therefore have 
come in course of time to bear the figure of a divinity 

Some manifestations of the Buddha, known as Dhyani-Buddhas in the 
iconography of later Buddhism, are said to be the 'sons' of certain other 
forms of the Buddha, and in token thereof they wear the figures of their 
sires’ in their headdress (Fig. 17:2). The similarity with a divinity in 
the fillet is so striking that it is worth asking if the idea of the Dhyani- 
Buddhas does not go back to the days of the Cretan fillet, and even earlier 
still, and whether it was not descended from or through the Harappa 





116. CoomMaRAswamy, Mediseval Sinhalese Art, 326-7: 22. 
117. Mackay, Mohenjo-Daro, 281: 76 (14). 
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XIV. THE Deity ON THE HEAD 


Among the human figurines of terra-cotta found at Mohenjo-Daro is 
one (Fig. 18 : 2) which bears not only the characteristic head-dress spread- 
ing out into the shape of a fan but alo ‘a very curious object” which 
stands ‘perched upon the fan." The object has the appearance of ‘a four- 
legged stool’, but the legs continue upward in short stumps above the level 
of the seat. A second specimen of this type of figurine having also been 
unearthed, there is no doubt but that we have to deal, not with a freak, but 
with an established type. The four stumps rising from the four comers 
have no purpose unless they were provided to keep in position an object 
placed on the seat: they are admirably designed for the purpose, for they 








Fig. 18. 


would prevent the object from veering round or sliding off. But none of 
the remains from Mohenjo-Daro gives us a clue as to what that object might 
be. ‘A very roughly modelled, seated figure’ found at the same place has 
a back which ‘suggests that it was once placed on a stool’ It may be 
too venturesome to suppose that the original habitat of the seated figure was 
a stool on the head of a figurine. Till more and fuller specimens become 
available we cannot hope to decide what the figurines represent, but, in the 
meanwhile, it may not be unprofitable to point to analogues, though they 
may not be quite close, 

In the barrows of the Nilgiris have been found numerous terra-cotta 
vessels, one of which (Fig. 18:3) bears on the lid a four-legged stool with 
a woman(?) seated on it, her legs dangling down. Another of the objects 
in these barrows is a similar stool which bears traces of a figure having been 
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seated thereon, and, perhaps, that figure was that of a man'* The 
significance of the man with the stool is not obvious. The mounting of the 
stool and the man on the lid of a vessel is due, in all probability, to its being 
a funeral relic vessel. Whether the type of “man on stool" was intended to 
depict a person in authority is more than may now be decider 

The Nilgiri figurines suggest the conjecture that the stool carried on the 
head by the two figurines of Mohenjo-Daro might have been inten 
occupation by a human figure. If this is probable the two Mohenjo-Daro 
rines turn out to be very peculiar : a man wears a head-gear on top of 
which is perched a stool, and on that piece of furniture is seated another 
The collocation is inexplicable, but we may not say that the figurine from 
Mohenjo-Daro is a total stranger to that from the Nilgiris. Having just 
seen that Indian art knew of man being shown seated in the head-dress 
of another. we cannot dismiss lightly the probability of the conjecture ad- 
vanced above. 

Jain iconography knows of a few images which carry smaller images on 
the head,—the smaller ones being invariably seated. Ambika-devi, the Yaksi 
or the &isana-devati of Neminitha, the twenty-second Tirthankara, is re- 
presented both in the standing and the sitting postures, and a seated Jina Is 
poised on her head, or is suspended just above. The Jina is identified with her 
Tirthankara, Neminatha.“* A Dhydni-Buddha wearing his ‘sire’ as on a 
fillet is not a parallel, for Ambika makes a head-load of Neminátha's image 
instead of incorporating his image in a fillet running round a head-dress. 

An interesting statement is reported by a Greek writer, Bardisanes, who 
seems to belong to the 2nd-3rd century A.D., that certain Indians who came as 
ambassadors to the Roman emperor Elagabalus told him that in “a large cave 
in a very high mountain almost in the middle’ of India was to be seen ‘a 
statue of ten, say, or twelve cubits high, standing upright ', of which ' in short 
the whole right side was male and the left female’, and ‘on its head was the 
image of a god, seated as on a throne.™ Neither Bardisanes nor his infor- 
mant might have been aware of the distinction between the motifs of ‘man in 
head-dress' and ‘man on a stool on man’s head.’ If it was the former he 
referred to, the image is difficult to identify, But, if it was the latter, the image 
of the huge standing figure may be one of Siva as Ardhanari, * half-woman’, 
and the seated figure on the head may be the goddess Ganga, who is usually 
represented as issuing from the windings of Sivas matted locks. But in 
no image of Siva is Ganga shown ‘seated as on a throne’ Though this 


118. Foore, Madras Govermmeni Museum: Cal, Pre-hist. Antiquities, 48: 
No. 543, Nos. 539 and 544 are also worth comparing 

119. See SHAH, in J. Univ. Bombay, (1940): 9: 152 (2); 153: (14): 
155: (9) ; 160: (23) ; 161 : (24) ; 163-4 : (29) ; 164 : (30, 32). 

120. In one of the images of Ambilà, Neminütha does become an ornament. in 
the crown : see Ibid., 9: 156: (12). 

121. Johannes Stobaios, Physica, L56,. cited in M'CRINDLE, Ancient Indic as 
described tn Classical Literature, 172-3. : 
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Was a throne actually represented on the head of the image mentionec 
by Bardisanes ? Was the stool on the head of the figurine of Mohenjo-Daro 
a plebeian substitute for a throne? Or, are the figurines from Mohenjo-Daro 


and the Nilgiris and the image mentioned by | 
Ambika utterly unrelated to one another? | 





ardisanes and the of 


(To be concluded.) 


By 
D. R, MANKAD, Karachi 


Study of our Purinas is, as yet in its infancy and as a result some of the 
Puranas which are known as upe urànas are often altogether neglected, simply 
because they are upapuranas. Kalki Purina is one such neglected Purana. In this 
paper | propose to gather some historical material available from that Purága. My 
discussion will also clarify the original nature of the Kalki incarnation. 

Dr. Sita Nath PRADHAN, in his Chronology of Ancient India, has established 
certain very valuable synchronisms out of which the one with which I am con- 
cerned is given in Table [2 A study of this table shows that the Puranic Pradyota 
dynasty and Saisunaga dynasty were collateral. Also the last kings of the Aiky- 
vaku and Aila races? viz. Sumitra and Ksemaka were the contemporaries of Nandi 
vardhana Sifuniga. To these synchronisms I have added two names which I have 
placed within rectangular brackets. These are Visàkhayüpa of the Pradyota dy- 
nasty and Kalki, both of whom were, as I shall soon show, coni | 
Sumitra and SiSunaga Nandivardhana. I have also indicated the positions of 
Mahávira and Buddha in this table. 

Though these synchronisms are thus established, I think, the fullest significance 

them is still not realised by the historians. Let us, therefore, study this table. 

The first thing that we find is the re-arrangement of the Puranic Saifuniga 
dynasty. Now with regard to this dynasty, though Dr PRADHAN and others have 
expressed their views already and though mostly they are acceptable, I have to 
say this. 

At the time when the last Barhadratha king Ripufijaya was ruling at Magadha, 
there arose a very powerful rival for him in the person of Bimbisára Haryahka. 
It seems that this Bimbisira was able to launch a direct offensive against Ripuñ- 
jaya and was actually successful in capturing Rájagrha, as a result of which, Ripun- 
jaya was forced to abandon his capital and shift to Avanti which seems to have 
been the capital of his western provinces. 








1. See Chronology of Ancient India, 
2. Cp. Parcrrer: Dynasties of Kali Age, 1913, p. 8 and p, 12. 


बह्मक्षत्रत्य यों योनिबंशों देवर्षिसत्कृत 
क्षेमकं प्राप्य राजानं संस्थां प्राप्स्यति वे कलौ ॥ Р.В 
इक्ष्वाकूणामयं वंशो सुमित्रान्तो भविष्यति । 
यतस्तं प्राप्य राजानं संस्यां प्राप्स्यति वै कलौ ॥ P 
ह that these two were the last kings of these lines and 
that Sisunága e ы two lines finally. LENS ICM DD ME The second verse 


the line It clearly means that Sumitra was the last Ikgavaku king of that kaliyuga 
which was over in his days. (Read è: {तः कलौ in the second verse above.) 
Same is true of Ksemaka. Moreover we shall soon see that Stuniga was not only 
not an enemy of these two, but was their ally 

3. For this name of the family see Political Histery of Ancient India by H. 
C. RAYCHAUDHARI, p. 116. 

4. Chronology of Ancient India, PRADHAN, p. 255. 
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But Ripufjaya was not fortunate at Avanti also, for there he was murdered 
by his minister Punika or Munika, who put his own son Pradyota on the throne 
of Avanti, after Ripuñjaya's death’ Thus at Rājagrha in Magadha Bimbisāra 
succeeded Ripuñjaya and at Avanti Pradyota succeeded him, Thus fell the Barha- 
dratha dynasty and out of its ashes arose two dynasties viz. Haryanka dynasty at 
Magadha and Pradyota dynasty at-Avanti. At first Pradyota would be subordinate 
to Bimbisira, for even Ripufjaya must have accepted the sovereignty of Bimbi- 


зага. That is why we hear Pradyota addressing Bimbisira as ‘ deva’# But this 


must have soon stopped, for Pradyota would naturally feel a grudge against Bimbi- 
sara. As Pradyota succeeded Ripunjaya who belonged to the Imperial dynasty of 
Magadha and who had even actually ruled at Rájagiha, he would consider himself 
to be the rightful claimant of the Magadha throne and would consider Bimbisüra 
to be an usurper, He must have, therefore, taken up an enemical attitude towards 
Bimbisāra, 


with Bimbisára.  Bimbisára started favouring the newly-started unorthodox reli- 
glons—Jainism and Buddhism. And Pradyota, who ruled at Avanti must have 
thought himself bound to defend the Brahmana faith. Avanti had always been the 
stronghold of Saivism. Thus Pradyota, as the defender of his faith, must have 
taken an apathetic view of the growing forces of Buddhism. He had, therefore, 
a double reason to crush the Haryafka king at Magadha. And it seems that soon 
after the death of Bimbisirs, he intensified his ‘war efforts That is why we 
hear of Ajataéatru repairing the fort of Ràjagrha for fear of an attack from Prad- 
yota! But, as - PRADHAN suggests? it seems that Pradyota was not able to 
put his plans into execution, for he soon died. 

After his death, Bimbisiras seem to have prospered at Magadha. Е Both 
éatm and Udiyi were strong kings. But at Avanti, Palaka, who succeeded 
yota, does not seem to have been equal to the task of fighting either the unarthodox 
religion or the antagonistic Magadha king. Cherished wishes of Pradyota were 
fulfilled only in the last days of the king Visakhayiipa. According to 
Puranas Prodyota reigned for 23 years and Palaka from 24 or 28 уезге, 
Then came  Vi&ikhayüpa who ruled for 50 years. Now although the 
Puránas give five kings to the Pradyota dynasty, in reality there were 
only three ruling generations, as Dr. PRADHAN has shown.™! (See Table IL) Acoord 
ing to that view, Palaka was deposed by Ajaka. This Ajaka ruled at Avanti for 
2l years. But Palaka had two sons named Visakhayipa and Avantivardhana. 
Regarding them Dr. PRADHAN very correctly, infers that3*? 'after his father was 
deposed he (Visakhayiipa) probably established a principality in some adjacent 
district, as was the custom in those days, and ruled for 50 years, according to the 
Vayu. His brother Avantivardhana, however, succeeded Ajaka to the throne of 
Avanti and ruled for 30 years after which his fame as well as that of Visakhayüpa 
and others was destroyed by Sisunaga.' I shall later on show that though Sién- 
naga followed the Pradyotas, he was not enemical to them, but was actually their 
ally. Just now I cite a piece of evidence to prove the statement of Dr. PRADHAN 
that Visakhayiipa had established a Principality. In fact he did not "stab a 
new principality, but simply took possession of the western portion of the state 
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6. IR IHQ. VI, The Riddle of Pradyota ae 
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of Avanti, whose capital was at Mahigmati, for the Kalki Purága expressly men- 
tions that the king Visakhayüpa ruled at Mahismati." 

I have said above that it was in the days of Visàkhayüpa that the cherished 
wishes of Pradyota were fulfilled For it was in his days and under his patronage 
that the Brahmanas rallied round a common banner. Our Pur&gas, including the 
Kalk Purina, declares that it was in the village called Sambhala ( झाम्भळग्राम ) 
which was evidently situated in the dominions of Visákhayüpa, that a son was born 
to the Brahman chief named Vigguyasas- This Brahmana boy who was called 
Kalki (probably because, later on he disguised himself as a warrior), led a regular 
campaign against Buddhism and Jainism. It seems, on the evidence of the Kalki 
Purine, that Kalki excited, infuriated and brought under one common banner 
most oí the existing Ksatriya chiefs to defend the orthodox faith. It would also 
seem that he made extensive hurricane tours (probably on a white horse) all through- 
out the Northern India and brought together a number of princes and formed a 


Let us see the political condition of the Northern India in that century. 
‘There were four or five important states then. Magadha was, of course, the im- 
perial seat, but in the last days of Barhadrathas, the | Каа, 

Vatsa and Vaisali had become independen nt. On the western side Avanti was a very 
powerful state. This was the condition when Bimbisira came to the throne. 
Bimbisira contracted marriage alliances with Madra, Koéala and Vaisah. He 








of Bimbisira came in direct conflict with Kasi, Kosala and Машан, “ He not 

humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, but also absorbed the state of 
Visi" Out of these three he defeated Vaiésli the last and the Vaisali chief formed 
a confederacy against the Magadha king “ Chetaka of Vaisali called together the 
eighteen Gaparajas of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and Malla- 
kis" and formed a confederacy against Ajatasatru. It seems that this confederacy 
lasted for about sixteen years, at the end of which period, however, Ajétatatru 
was able to win a decisive victory over the combined states. This made these three 
states enemical to Magadha. Ajatagatra then, had to face Avanti which was as 





state of Kausiamia to Avant. Thus at the end of the reigns Udiyi and Palaka, 
Magadha and Avanti were left face to face with each other and the contest for the 
mastery of the Northern India which had started with Pradyota, now became 
Thus when we come to Vaiédkhayipa we find Avanti a very powerful state 
and the states of Kosala, KauSimbi, Kasi and Vaisali all bearing a grudge against 
Magadha and biding their time for humbling the pride of the Magadha king. 
This time therefore, was most opportune for Kalki to have revived the con- 
federacy which was, some time back, formed Ch but which had not been 
successful before the superior and mechanised forces of Ajátsíatru!? In the days 








13. See Kalki Purana lst améa. 

14. Bhagavata (ХП. 2, 18, 20) ; Apr (XVI, 810). 

15. Kalki Purana, II toend. —— Б 

16. What копови summarised from the Political History oj Ancient India by 
RAYCHAUDHART, pp. 115-140. а 

17. Ajütaíatru seems to have used mechanised chariots ; see PHA], p. 129 
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of. the 3 of Udiyi, Magadhan machinery seems to have been weakened. 





The confederacy must have started with the king Visikhayiipa, in whose domi- 
mons Kalki was born. Kalki Purama says that the king Visskhayipe came to pay 
his homage to Kalki as soon as he was born.1* After ViSikhayiipa, it seems that 
qr, en ruling princes of the Aikéaku and Aila families joined the confederacy, 


The Kalki Purana describes that the kings aru and Devapi came and joined the 
forces of Каі л» Now Maru belonged to the Solar line and Devapi to the Lunar 


Р 


line. But both of them lived some 30 to 35 ruling generations earlier than Kalki. 
T shall, on some future occasion show why the names of these two kings are drag 
ged in here. But just now I suggest that what is meant by the Purana is 
the contemporary kings of the Solar and Lunar lines came and joined hands 
Kalki, And from the Table I we know that the kings of these two lines who 
contemporaries of Kalki and Visakhayüpa were Sumitra and Ksemaka, In 
Maru, in the Kalki, actually calls himself Sumitra æ This proves that, after Vig. 
khayüpa, the next to join the confederacy started by Kalki were Sumitra an 
Ksemaka. It also seems that a king named Rucir&éva (by whom may be meant 
a descendant of that king also), whom I am unable to identify at present, also 
joined the confederacy 21 


5६६4 
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of bringing the Kasi king to his senses. it is said in the Kalki? that the allied 
armies marched against Safidhvaja, who had his capital at Balláta. Now 
Bhalláta has been identified with Kags I, therefore, suggest that this was a 
march against the Kaa king who is here called Saéidhvaja. And this Sasidhvaja, 
as far as I can see from the history of the period, was Siguniga. All our Puranas 
ar pe A. when Siunága conquered Magadha, he placed his son on the Kaa then 
and he himself went and ruled at Rájagrha (Girivraja). There can be only one 
meaning of this that Sisuniga, before he conquered Magadha, ruled at Benares or 
Kasi, And as according to Dr. PRADHAN's showing Sifundga Nandivardhana was 
» contemporary of Sumitra, Kyemaka and Visikhayipa, the king of Ki, at the 
time of the march of Kalki's allied forces, could not have been any one else but 


AE Lu n 1 
18. Kalki Purana 1, 1. 19. Kalki Purina TILIV 
20. See TIL 4. к ин SN, 

TAG AT केऽपीह बुधं चाऽपि समित्रम्‌ ॥ 8 
21. Kalki Purina. 22. PHAI. |. 
23. Fourth ariéa, 24 РНАГ р & 
25. Cp. Dynasties of Kati Age, p. 21. 


हत्वा तेषां यशः कृल्नं बिुनागो भविष्यति । 
वाराणस्यां 89 स्थाप्य श्रविष्यति गिरित्रजम्‌ ॥ 


Пол de s federacy formed by Kalki was able to retrieve its lost 
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Sigundga. Siunags was called in popular dialect Susu Niga, and in my opinion 
both Sisunags and Sasidhvaja are, sanskritised forms of it. I, therefore, suggest 


that Sa&dhvaja and SiSunága are identical. 


It is said in the Kalki Puranas: that the allied forces marched against Sasi- 
dhvaja, the king of Bhallata city. Sa&idhvaja had a wife named Susanta, who was 
a devotee of Visnu and she advised her husband not to fight against Kalki, but 


Gaidhvaja, like Ravana wanted to gain cheaper mukti by becoming an enemy ol 
Vispu. So, although he knew that Kalki was Visnu, he fought with the allied 
armies. Both the armies were strong. Allies were strong with the armies of Avanti 
end others. Armies of Sasidhvaja also were strong because if Sasidhvaja was 
Süunága, he is likely to have been helped by Vaidali also, for from his mother’s 
side Sisunaga belonged to Vaisali.** The fight, according to the Kalki, was a 
terrible one and all the heroes of the allied armies suffered defeat and Kalki him- 
self after a brave fight, was wounded and fell in a deep swoon ; and in that condi- 
tion he was carried by Sa&idhvaja to his harem so that his queen may have his 
darshana. Ultimately, of course, Saéidhvaja pledged his alliance s Kalki and 


they were, however able to contract peace with him, whereby Sasidhvaja agreed to 
lead the allied armies and join the confederacy. Thus Kasi апі Маан were added 
to ihe confederacy and we have already seen that both these states had a long- 
standing grudge against Magadha. Thus, now, both Visakhayipa and Sasidhvaja 
jointly led the allied armies under the able generalship of Kalki, who, like Canakya 
of later days, seems to have been a practical politician and an accomplished warrior. 

The confederacy, thus strengthened, marched against Magadha, whose capital 
is here called Kikata?? (which, we know was identified with Magadha). Here 
the name of the kings against whom the allied forces fought, is given as Jina and 
Saudhodani and the opponents are generally called Bauddhas, The allied armies 
dealt a crushing defeat to the Magadha king. Thus the cause of the allies was 
fully vindicated. It was both a political and a religious conquest that they made. 
Buddhism met with its first check then 

This, in short, is the historical background of the Kalki incarnation. 

Before I conclude this paper I shall put before the readers some of the impli- 
cations of the above. Though it is not recorded in the Puranas, it seems that after 
this victory, they jointly agreed to Sadidhvaja (or Sigunaga as I take him to be 
being the ruler of Magadha, who, therefore, shifted himself to Rajagrha and put 


of Rájagrha generally welcomed this change of rule and Sadidhvaja or Siéundga 
was duly elected as the king of Magadha, both by his allies and by the officers 
and people of Rijagrha.n Republican traditions obtained at Kasi, Kosala, Vesili 
and other places™ and Sidunaga who belonged to Kā and also to Vaisah, prob- 
which seems to have occurred soon, his son Mahanandi came on the throne of 











न्य 


Now if we reconstruct the Puranic Saisuniiga dynasty, it will stand thus 
Just after Barhadrathas, sara (Hayahka) dynasty succeeded in 
Of this dynasty we positively know of at least three kings viz. Bimbisüra, Ajáta- 
£atru and Udáyi. After Udáüyi his sons, one or two, seem to have ruled for a 


i 








short while at Magadha. And it is possible that when the allied forces attacked 
का 
28. PHAI. p ; 20  Kalki P. 1st aria. 
30. PHAI.. n. а 31. А i 132. 
32. PHAL., р. 130ff. 33. See eT, 
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Magadha, one of the weak sons of Udiyi, ruled at Rajagrha. Thus we get 5 kings 

Then followed the Saifundga dynasty. Now this dynasty was in reality a 
Naga dynasty (as Naga in Susu Naga testifies) and was therefore quite distinct 
from the Haryanka dynasty, Sifunaga was a Naga prince. Again Mahanandi his 
son has nandi as the latter member of his name, 1 connects him with Saivism, 
fore Saivites: therefore they, too, like the Avanti king Visskhayüpa, must have 
considered it their duty to fight the growing menace of the heretic faiths—Jainism 
and Buddhism. 

These Saifunages, I believe, were the first Nagas to rise to the Impenal status. 
From this view-point it wil be seen that Darsaka should have no legitimate posi- 
tion in the Purinic Saisunaga dynasty. He is called Naga Dasake and if so he 
was a Naga and therefore possibly the father of Sifu Naga, in which case Dasaka 
or Naga Dasaka must have miled at Kadi before Sifumdga and his name may have 
been dragged in the dynasty, just in the same way as the names of Gupta and 
Ghatotkaca are sometimes dragged into the Gupta dynasty. 

Thus it will be seen that though Saisundgas came after the last of the Baimbi- 

saras and though Bimbisira was the immediate successor of Ripufijaya and there- 
fore the Puranas should have mentioned the Baimbisdras as immediately following 
the Bárhadrathas and Saiunágas as following the Baimbisiras, they have not 
done 80. The reason for this should be obvious, now after what I have said above. 
Baimbisaras were heretics. No dynasty can begin with them, $Saiiunagas were the 
upholders of the orthodox faith ; therefore out of the two Sai&unaga kinga (N 
vardhana and Mahánandi) four kings were made and the Baimbisaras were simply 
shoved in between the two concocted and two real Saunagas And though the 
Pradyotas never ruled at Magadha nor even dominated over Magadha, yet they 
were taken as an Imperial dynasty, because Pradyota had succeeded the real Maga- 
dhan Emperor Ripufijaya and had therefore been the rightful successor of the 
Barhadrathas and also because the last of the Pradyotas, Vi&&khayüpe was the 
great patron of the orthodox faith. 
Thus Buddhism met with its first check within about 10 to 15 years of Bud- 
Чһа'в death. And this is as it should be, As our history is known to-day, it would 
seem that Buddhism which started with Bimbisira was allowed to go unchecked 
by the Brahmanas, throughout the Sai$unüga period, Nanda period and Maurya 
period. But this is unnatural, If it had flourished and grown unhampered for 
these three periods, its roots would have gone so deep in the Indian soil that we 
would not find Buddhism being ousted from the soil of its birth, as we do to-day 
opportunity to counteract the surging influence of Buddhism and also that that 
religion soon lost its imperial patronage, we can easly understand why Buddhism 
had to seek for its votaries outside India. Kalli thus ousted both Buddhism and 
Jainism out of the Northern India, Buddhism had to go without an Imperial 
patronage till the days of Абока and by that time the Brahmanas had enough time 
and scope to re-establish their own faith and also to be catholic enough to incor- 
Porate some of the essential tenets of Buddhism in their own system, as a result 
of which Buddhism or Jainism could never take the place of paramount religion in 
India. 














34. In some of the кир ions the Gupta genealogy starts with Gupta and 
not with Candragupta I (eg. Бахар оь Д e LI 

35. From Bimbisára to the end of imikhayiipa there had been about 100 years 
and Buddha who lived a long life was a junior contemporary of Bimbisare. 
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Herein les the triumph of Kalki, Visakhayüpa, 55 naga Sumitra nitra nd the 
whole group. Herrin lies a link of religio-political history which is so well 
preserved for us in the Kalki Purana. And herein also lies the justification par елсе 
lence to bring out a new incarnation, to close the Kali Age and to declare 
pomm the Golden Age. 








Tame I (Seg CAI., Р. 229) 


Avanti Magadha Magadha Kosala Kausambi 
| Mahavira | | Punika Ripufijaya Bimbisara Mahákosala Satànika П 
| Buddha! | Pradyota Ajatacatru Prasenajit Udayana 
 Palaka yin isudraka Vahinara 
E v e Naravahana 
Munda 
| Kalki] | Vi&ikhayüpa] eee ЙК Sumitra Ksemaka 
Mahánandi 


TABLE II (SEE CAI, P. 235). 
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Pradyota nd 28 years Kumárasena 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, A 
— SILVER JUBILEE, 1942 — 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be completing the 25th year 
of its services to Oriental learning on the 6th of July 1942. It is proposed to cele- 
brate its Silver Jubilee in the course of the year 1942, in a manner befitting the 
honoured name of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal BHANDARKAR, in whose name the Institute 
was founded on 6th July, 1917. 

The signal services rendered by the Institute in manifold ways to the cause 
of Oriental learning during the last twenty-five years are now too well-known to 
the world of Oriental Scholars to need mention We may, however, recount here 
a few of them for the information of the Public in view of their interest in the 
resuscitation of our ancient heritage and culture 

The work of the Institute on the epoch-making Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bhárata, carried on with unabated zeal and energy, for the last 22 years, 
stands in the front rank of academic enterprises of the century, executed as it is 
by Indian Scholars with the help of national and international sympathy, recognition, 
and support. When completed it will go down to posterity as a unique achievement 
of the Institute in the field of organised Oriental research. The credit of complet- 
ing this gigantic literary project under the Editorship of Dr. V. S, SUKTHANKAR 
must go as much to the Institute as to the several Patrons of the scheme, including 
among others, the Imperial Government, the Provincial Governments, distinguished 
Rulers of Indian States and foreign institutions like the British Academy, etc. 
In this connection we must make a special mention of the princely donation of 
a lac of rupees made by the Rajasaheb of AUNDH, but ior whose magna js 
donation the Institute would never have commenced such onerous undertaking cost- 
ing no less than ten lacs of rupees. The isaheb with his indomitable love of 
learning has in fact all along stood by this sacred project, inaugurated at the 
hands of Sir R. G. BHANDARKAR on 1st April 1919. 

The second memorable activity of the Institute c PSI impetus 
to Oriental Studies was the First Oriental Conference organised by the Institute 
in 1919, The wisdom and foresight of the organisers of this scheme are borne out 
by the permanent form taken by this activity in the shape of ten successive sessions 












India, owes not a little to this activity inaugurated by the Institute. The personal 
contact of scholars in the field of research brought about by the SUCCESSIVE sessions 
of the Oriental Conference has been extremely serviceable in Promoting exchange 
of ideas and particularly in preventing duplication of effort on the part of individual 
scholars. 

The third activity of the Institute js the publication of the volumes in the 
Government Oriental Series " including its research Journal namely, the Annals, 
which is now running its twenty-second volume. In this Series no less than eighteen 
independent works have been published by the Institute. Among these works, 
Prof. P. V. KANE's monumental History of Dharmaféstra in two volumes, and 
Prof. H. D. VELANKAR's Catalogus Catalogerum of Jain Manuscripts. (Jinaratna- 
kosa) now in the press, deserve special mention, Besides these works the Institute 
has published about twenty volumes by way of revision and reprint in the “Bombay 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit Series" since its transfer to the Institute in 1918. In addition 
to these two series the Institute has recently started its own series called the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Series", in which two works have already been published. 

The fourth activity of the Institute is the successful administration of the 
Government Manuscript Library containing about twenty-thousand manuscripts and 
the publication of the Descriptive Catalogue of these manuscripts, which is estimated 
to cost more than a lac of rupees. The total number of volumes in this catalogue 
is estimated to comprise about forty volumes, out of! which ten volumes have so 
far been published by the Institute, while press-copies of about twenty more volumes 
are ready for printing. The importance of such a descriptive catalogue of one of 
the finest collections of manuscripts in India, like the Government Manuscripts 
Library, will be easily recognised by all Oriental research workers, 

Besides the Government Manuscripts Library the Institute has started the 
collection of manuscripts on its own account and this collection now comprises 
about 2,000 manuscripts acquired by purchase and presentation. In addition to 
this manuscript collection the Institute has built up steadily a library of rare printed 
books and journals on Indology numbering about 10,000, of which the collection of 
Sir R. G. BHANDARKAR bequeathed to the Institute forms the nucleus. 

Apart from these achievements in the field of research and publication, the 
Institute has been running its own Press in which the major portion of its printing 
work is being done for the last sixteen years. 

Among amenities provided by the Institute to scholars visiting the Institute 
from different parts of India and outside, we should not fail to record in this 
brief survey oí the Institute's activities the construction of a Guest House for 
scholars made possible by the munificent donation from the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The foregoing brief sketch of some of the outstanding achievements of the 
Institute will acquaint the public with the nature of the activities in which the 
Institute has been “i for the last quarter of a century. The history of 
Oriental Learning reveals the fact that in ancient times all learning was patro- 
nized not only by kings and potentates, bankers and commercial magnates, 
but also by well-todo persons in general. In modern times also this re- 
lation seems to have remained unaltered as all the activities of this Institute have 
been mainly supported by Governments and the well-to-do classes of society. It is 
with their help and sympathy that the Institute has made all its progress so 
far and it is only on the extension of this sympathy and support in future that 
the Institute can hope to continue its disinterested work for the promotion of 
Oriental Learning 

We take this opportunity, therefore, of approaching the public with a request 
that they will be pleased to contribute their best towards the successful celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of the Institute. The cost of celebrating this function is 
expected to be about Rs. 10,000/-, which would be utilized in the following manner : 

(i) The celebration of the Jubilee by inviting all members of the Institute 
and other scholars to attend the function with a view to taking part 
in the proceedings of the Jubilee and by giving free accommod 
to all the guests, 

(ii) Inviting delegates from learned bodies and representatives of Gov = 
of Provinces and Rulers of Indian States to take part in the proceedings 
and giving free accommodation to the invited delegates. 
| ging a Special Conference of Orientalists present, in which 

on some definite problems will be organised. 

(iv) Publication of a special volume of Oriental Studies by different scholars 
ate the Silver Jubilee of the Institute. 

(v) Meeting all incidental expenses in connection with the foregoing items. 
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It is hoped that His Excellency Sir Roger LUMLEY, GOLE, DL., the Governor 
of Bombay, who is also the honoured President of the Institute, will be able to 
inaugurate the Silver Jubilee celebrations, which will be continued for about three 
days A detailed programme of these celebrations will be announced later. In the 
meanwhile, we strongly hope that all lovers of Oriental learning will associate them- 
selves with this memorable function in the history of this Institute by contributing 
liberally and also by giving us the pleasure of their company on this most auspicious 
occasion when many eminent scholars are likely to assemble at the Institute. 


REVIEWS 


Kile F by P. B. SHIRWALKAR, Advocate, Malkapur (via Kolhapur) B. 
1 с (Puraskrta) Series No, 38, Poona, 1941; Pp. (14 + 71 + T) 
with illustrations. Price 12 annas 


иһ the advent of aeroplanes has put the forts in the background they 
have still a value of their own in land defence In ages gone by the fort played a 
very important role and no sovereign neglected his forta, which were the sole means 
of heroic resistance against foreign invasions. Consequently books on Indian 
polity and architecture lay down instructions regarding the construc of 
forts and fortified cities. Kautilya in his Arthasastra devotes two chapters to forts 
(vide pp. 50 to 55 of SHAMASASTRYS Trans, 19329 and pp. 478 to 487 of Archiv 
Orientalmi (Prague), Vol 7 (1935) No. 3, Otto SrEIN's Studies in Arthasastra and 
Silpasastra). Coming to modern times we find Shivaji the Great taking the utmost 
care of his forts. All warfare from the ancient times to the present day has centred 
round forts, Many a heroic deed is associated with forts. Forts in India, though now 
dismantled have played an important part in the national history and the study 
of this history should be the paramount concern of every patriot worth the name. 

One of the finest forts in the Deccan with an illustrious history is the Vishalgad 
fort, which was the seat of government of the Vishalgad Pratinidhis between 

. 1700 and 1844 or so. No history of this fort has been written though the 
Bombay Gazetteer and other books deal with it occasionally. We welcome there- 
fore the present book by Mr. SHIRWALKAR, the Mamlatdar of the Vishalgad State. 
Mr. SHIRWALKAR's zest for historical studies is highly endable. If other high 
officers of State oblige their countrymen by writing historical books of this type 
they would really serve the cause of national history. The opportunities for the 
inspection of historical sites in a State and a study of first-hand records pertaining 
to these sites are easy matters of routine to State officers, rather than to outside 
historians. Given but the will to study, the means of authentic historical study are 
at their disposal. In fact our educated rulers of Indian States ought to take up such 
studies or if this is not possible they should entrust the work to competent officers. 
Our rulers of States, petty or great, are the inheritors of the great renown of their 
ancestors and the best way to uphold this renown i3 to give us authentic histories 
of their States based on original records in their possession. Some of these enlight- 
ened rulers have already moved in this direction and others would do well to 

Not much history of the Vishalgad fort prior to AD, 1000 is available but Mr 
SHIRWALKAR traces subsequent history in a systematic manner. In an inscription 
of the Sikihdras of the 11th century this fort seems to have been referred to as 
“ Khilagila™. In later records the name of the fort is given as " Khelna ", a name 
which continued upto about A.D. 1659, when Shivaji gave it the name " Vishalgad 
Shivajis Court-poet Kavindra Paramánanda in his Sirabharata refers to the fort as 
“४ घरणिमणिविशालदील at TSZERZU while Keíava Pandita in his Rajara@macarita refers to it as 
* विशाळगिरिदुर्ग Mr. SHIRWALKAR gives in detail all political history associated 
with this fort during the Maratha period. The great seige of this fort by Aurangzeb 
in 1702 is too well known to need mention. The Pratinidhis removed their head. 
quarters to Malkapur in AD. 1844 when the British Government dismantled the fort 
as a result of a rebellion of the Gadkaris. Part I of the book deals with the history 
of the fort for about 800 years while Fart LI deals with its description and topo- 
graphy, etc. The map and photographs, not to say the dynastic tables given in 
the Appendix make this book very useful to the students of history 

We take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. SHIRWALKAR on the publication 
of this well-written hand-book and guide to the historic fort of Vishalgad and at 
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the same time hope that the Chief Saheb of Vishalgad would utilise his services in 
giving us a history of the Vishalgad Pratinidhis based on the records in the posses- 


mahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Dr. Graurishankar Hirachand OJHA, D.LITT., 
and the late Pandit Chandradhar Sharma GULLERI, B.A., Ajmer (Rajputana), 
1941; pp. 4+ 117 313; size :—61" X 94". Price Ra 5. 

The birch-bark MS, of the Prthvirajavijaya was discovered by Dr. BÜHLER in 
1876 in Kashmir, It is now in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute. 
Poona and bears No. 150 of 1875-76. No other MS oí this work has been dis- 
covered since 1876, The present MS on which the critical edition before us is 
based breaks off abruptly towards the close of the 12th Canto of this historical 
poem. We cannot say how many Cantos of the poem have been lost to ua The 
fragment of the MS now available brings us only to the coronation of Prthvirája. 
The author of the poem was possibly Jayánaka who is mentioned as coming to the 
court of Prthviràja in verses 63 and 68 of Canto XII. Jonarija, its com 
hails from Kashmir. Jaydnaka was probably a Kashmiri according to Dr. OJHA. 

The poem seems to have been written during the life-time 'of Prthvirája Chau- 
han, the son of Somesvara. According to Dr. OJHA the poem was composed “ bet- 
ween the years 1191 and 1198 AD. (Preface p. 3). According to Dr. BUHLER the 
Prikviréjevijaya was commented upon by Jonarája " between 1450 and 1475 AD." 
Portions of the commentary have also been lost owing to the defective condition of 
the MS. In certain places the missing text has been restored by the learned editors 
on the strength of the commentary. Dr. OJHA states that the present poem is 
quite reliable for the history of medieval India and particularly oí the Chauhinas 
of Rajputana. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarpa has given a summary of the contents of this 
work in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1913) pp. 259281. He 
supphed an exact copy of the MS to Dr OJHA and the present edition is based 
on this copy.. As far as possible the text has been restored with the help of the 
commentary. Restored portions have been printed in rectangular brackets or in the 
footnotes. In some cases emendations of the text and commentary have been 
attempted in the notes. 

It will thus be seen that the Editors have spared no pains in making the best 
of a bad job and keep at the disposal of the students of the history of Rajputana ajputana a 
fairly readable text of the work and its commentary within the limits imposed on 
them by the defective condition of the MS and in the absence of any other MS of 
the work. Let us hope that some other MS of the work may still be discovered but 
ull such a discovery is made the present edition must stand as the only critical edi- 
tion of the work so'far completed. It is all the more valuable as the original MS 
is now in a decaying condition, though properly cared for, in the Govt. MSS. Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute. The present edition may, therefore, be looked upon as 
the saviour of the valuable conte ary history enshrined in the only fragmentary 
MS of the poem. We are also happy to note the completion of this edition by a 
veteran historian of Rajputana like Dr. OJHA, who in spite of his onerous work on 
the History of Rajputana in several volumes has brought out this edition at an 
advanced age. We wish him long life and health to complete his History of Raj- 
putama, some volumes of which have already been published. 


Prihvirajavijaya of Jayanaka, with the commentary of Jonaraja, edited by Maha- 
а 











1 CODEC eee BELVALKAR has published a part of this poem in the Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta) but the work appears to have been left incomplete. 


NARASIMHA II 
By 
& SRIKANTHA SASTRI, Mysore. 


The glorious reign of Vira Ballàja II^ ended in 1220 A.D. before April 
16th. His son by Padmala, Narasimha, had already been appointed as the 
Yuvaraja and had taken part in the expec ions against Colas, from 
1205 AD., when Ballila and Narasimha are mentioned as joint rulers. Nara 
must have been at least twenty-eight years old in 1210 A.D. and there- 
fore he must have been born in about 1183 A.D? perhaps before Rudra 
Bhatta finished his Jagannátha Vijaya which mentions only the queen Uma 
and Padma (Padmali) and not a son of Ballila (unless we take the invo- 
catory verse to Ganapati as a reference to Narasimha.) Ballila himself 1s 
said to have established Narasimha before he went to heaven. ‘This probably 
refers to Yeuvardjya rather than to actual coronation, The last reference 
to Ballala as the actual ruler seems to be in the inscriptions of December 
22nd, 1219 A.D.; and Narasimha as the emperor is mentioned from third 
to llth April, 1220 in his earliest records. We may conclude that Ballila 
probably died in the beginning of April, 1220 AD. and that Narasimha's 
accession was proclaimed on the 3rd April and the actual coronation took 
place about a week or ten days afterwards. Since the faithful garudes of 
Balla, Kuvara Laksma and others killed themselves on the death of their 
master, it may be concluded that Narasimha II must have been about thirty- 
tight years old and capable of administering the kingdom," for the garudas of 
Vishnuvardhana did not so kill themselves because the successor of Vishnu- 
vardhana, Narasimha I was only a boy of eight or ten when he ascended 











1. Уа Вайда II. NIA I. Oct. 1938. 

2. Ка. 67. 

3, Ari raudram kera dairghyam wlasadhindlan | 
nija vidye viva vimulam рабат sadülipriyam| — .. Padmanushangitva magme 
pempaccariyüda Déva Ganapam raksikke binicakramam | 

If this verse refers to Ballila IL, Padmimisangitva may refer ta his wife, but 
with reference to Narasimha it implies that Narasimha was clasped or seated on 
the laps of his mother ; the a to the scholarship may also point to Narasimha 
who is called Sarvajfia Cidamapi (S. I. 1. IX, pt. 1, no. 340, dated Ist February 
1224 AD.). 

4. Narasimha as a boy of thirteen (?) is mentioned as the ruler of a district 
in 1196 AD.; and in 1205 A.D. he was in the northern districts (Km. 67 ; Cd. 23). 
He must have been born in about 1183 A.D. 
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Vira Ballila's empire in 1190 AD. had extended up to the Krsna but 
during the thirty years that had elapsed, the Yadava-Séuma ruler Simhana 
had been constantly attacking the northern frontier of the Ноу- 
sala kingdom and in 1220 Ар. was virtually in possession of Bana 
vasi. Even the Calukya emperor Jagadékamalla was acknowledged 
` reigning sovereign in the north-west of the Hoysala kingdom up to 1194 
A.D. Simhana attacked Bandanike in 1212 AD. He defeated Sildhdra 
Bhója and destroyed the army of Ballaja in 1216 ap. Again he attacked 
Kuppattur in 1218 A.D. and in 1222 A.D; his rule was acknowledged near 
Karisile and Malavalli (Shimoga District). In 1224 AD. he attacked Mulu 
gunda and in 1225 A.D. his mscriptions are found in the Dharmavaram Taluk 
of the Anantapur district. Evidently the Yadava empire had been extended 
by Simhana down to the Anantapur district. 

Narasimha seems to have tumed his attention frst towards the Yadavas 
with whom he was fighting on June Sth, 1220 AD. The inscriptions in 
Kudligi Taluk dated July 1, Sunday, 1221 A.D. refer to one Hoysala general 
Bembeya KéSava Dandanayaka, whose follower Soéma killed the Yddava 
general Vikramapála? This Bembidéva KéSava calls himself “ Vira Nara- 
simha Tüjyübhyudaya kdrana”. The village Mivinamige granted to the 
god Sarhkara Narayana is said to have been in the kingdom of Narasimha. 
By this victory the Hoysalas at least temporarily became the masters of the 
Dharwar district. Some other generals also claim to have killed Vikrama- 
pala, Pavusa etc. :—Pdlajva, Harihara, Sri Karandgrani Viévanatha.* Some 
inscriptions of Simhana dated 1213 A.D. mention a Mahardjaputra Drona 
pala in Saurástra and in 1241 A.D. a Lakshmi (Lakkha)pala in Banavasi.* 
Probably Vikrama Pala was another such Yadava general 

After this victory Narasimha once again began to interfere in Cola poli- 
tics. But Simhana took advantage of this and we find that his rule was 
acknowledged in Banavàsi in 1223 A.D. ; ; in 1224 A.D., he attacked Mulun- 
gunda. In this fight the Hoysala army consisting of 20,000 infantry and 
12,000 horses, seems to have been engaged.® 

An inscription (E. C. V. Bl. 113) claims that Narasimha defeated one 
Bijjapa. Omne Bicha or Bicuji is the general of Bhillama and Jaitugi and 
his son Malli Setti is mentioned in an inscription of $ 1173 (? 1251 A.D.) 
as ruling over Veluvala dé&a (M. E. R. 1925-6 cp. 4). Another Biciraja was 
the Srikaramagrani of Kartavirya IV in 1204 A. Possibly Narasimha 
waged war on the Rattas of Saundatti or in the campaign against the Yàda- 
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We have seen that it was Ballàla II who first took an active part in 
: Б I, I. IX, pt. 1, 538. 6. Md. 122, Dg. 25, Ak. 123 etc. 


5 
7. Sb. 387, 391 ; 276. E. C. VIL &. Sk. 248, E. C. VIL 
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Cola politics. The Kolhapur Museum grant of Vira Ballsla II, may be 
suspected as regards the date but it gives the titles Céla réya sthdpendcdrya, 
Bá (ma) gara rüya difüpajla, Küdava ráya kanda kuddála, Vira Ballüla 
ráya and says that Hiriya Ballàja Ráya came to Tigere (?) in 5. 925. Sar- 
vadhari, Magha. Su. 15. Thursday and gave the gaundike to Si(n)da Вот- 
meya Nàyaka of Maptur?^ Hiriya Ballila may be Ballila I and if so the 
date probably corresponds to Wednesday (not Thursday), 1st February 1105 
AD. (Sarvadhàri according to the northern cycle). But the titles above are 
only applicable to Ballila II and since the Hoysalas are also called Ballilas, 
the younger Ballaja may be Narasimha himself who also had similar titles 
But the date cannot be reconciled with Sarvadhdri (1225 Northem cycle or 
1228 Southern cycle). Sinda Bommeya Nayaka may be Bommarasa Bira- 
rasa who fought at Humcha with the Sántaras (?) in Kilaka (1189 ? AD. 
M. E. R. 1930, No. 63). 

Cola country to support Raja Raja III and possibly Raja Raja II also. 
The Pandya civil wars tempted the Cdjas to march against the Pandyas 
and Ceylonese armies and the rivalry between Raja Raja II and Rajendra 
II seems to have been availed of by Vira Ballila to invade the Cola country 
perhaps even as early as 1174 AD? The Pandya war of succession arose in 
the fifth year of Rajadhiraja II in c. 1167 AD. (M. E. R. 20 of 1899), and 
the Pandya Kulasekhara was deposed in the 12th year of Rajadhirdja I 
in ¢. 1175 A.D. (E. I. XXII, p. 87). The last date for Rajadhirdja II must 
be 1177 A.D. when Kulottunga III became king. The Pallavardyanpetai ins- 
cription (M. E. R. 433 of 1924) shows that Rija Rija II nominated (?) 
Rajadhiraja II but that the actual coronation took place only two years later 
Therefore No. 209 of 1922 M. E. R. is dated in the 12th and also 14th year 
of Rajadhirija II. The Samkera Cójan Ulà and Kulottungan Kóovar? say, 
that “when Periya Dévar died and left children aged one and two years, 
Pallava Raya protected the royal family and brought them to Raja Raja 
pura, There were no sons to be found on that day (?) and therefore Pallava 
Raya brought the prince from Gangaikopnda Cólapuram and got this Edirili 
Perumal, the son of Neriyudai Perumal] and the grandson of Udaiyar Vik- 
rama Soja anointed. And on the fourth (?) anniversary, he was again 
anointed under the name Riàjàdhirija Deva" The Kulothungan Kóovai 
places a Nallamàn, the son of Sangamin before Kulothunga IIT i.e. before 
1177 A&.p. It is concluded Sangaman (Ràja Rája II) was the father of three 
sons Nallaman, Kumara Mahidhara and Samkaran who are also called the 
grandsons of Vikrama Cola. Perhaps Raja Raja II had married a daughter 
of Vikrama Cola. When Raja Raja II died after a reign of twenty-five years 
(1146-1171-2 A.D.), his sons Nallaman and Kuméira Mahidhara (Kuldttung 

IH ?) were children aged one and two years and therefore Raja Raja II 























10. KUNDANGAR, Inscriptions of North Karnajaka and Kolhapur, No. 37 
11. N. I. A. Оч. 1938. 12. Q. J. M. S., 1998. 
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seems to have nominated Rajadhiraja I] whose actual coronation seems 
have taken place two years later probably in 1173-4 A.D. But if Kulottunga 
III began his reign in 1178 A.D. he must have been a child of only six or 
seven and before him Nallaman must also have ruled, (KIELHORN E. I 
VIII, App.) gives the date, Wednesday, 11th July, 1162 A.D. as the 16th year 
of Raja Баја II and assuming that he nominated Rajadhiraja П іп the 
year, probably because he was aged and his own sons were infants, 
Rajadhirija may be given a rule of fourteen years up to 1176 aD. when 

haps Nallaman and Kumara Mahidhara succeeded between 1176-78 AD. 
when they were aged sixteen or seventeen. Баја Raja I] also may have 
continued to rule up to 1173-1174 AD., when Vira Ballila II seems to have 
first interfered to re-establish Raja Raja II, whose position may have been 
theatened by his nomine Rajadhiraja. 

The Pallava chief who was entrusted with the care of the kingdom must 
have been KAdava Perunjinga I. It is now certain that both Alagiya Siyan 
and his son were called Perunjinga.” An inscription (M. E. R. 1937, p. 73, 
No. 186) of the sixth year of Avaniyalappirandin says that his officer 
audited the accounts from the 37th year of Trbhuvana Viradéva (Kulot- 
tunga III) up to llth year of Alagiva Siyar Perunjinga who can only be 
Jiya Mahipati. Evidently Jiya Mahipati considered himself practically in- 
dependent from the 37th year of Kulóttunga III (1215 Am.) the last year 
for Kulottunga being 1216 a.D. Jiya Mahipati therefore ruled up to 1227 A.D. 
He seems to have defeated Raja Raja III at Tellàru in 1221 A.D. He seems 
to have been a person of importance as early as 1185 A.D. and if he is the 
Pallavaráyan who was responsible for the coronation of Nallamán, his period 
of activity must have extended from 1172 to 1227 AD., for over fifty-five 
years. 

Therefore Vira Ballàla II and his son Narasimha JI to have 
directed their attention against this Perunjinga in the beginning, Raja Raja 
III succeeded Kulottunga III in 1216 A.D. and ruled up to 1252 AD. (26th 
year, M. E. R. 1937, No. 7 ; M. E. R. 1891 No. 22 of the 25th year). To 
rescue Raja Raja from this Perunjinga I who until 1227 A.D. perhaps did 
not acknowledge the Cola, Vira Ballila and his son must have recommenced 
the Cola campaigns in at least 1210 A.D., ten years before the death of Vira 
Ballila in 1220 AD. The Hoysala inscriptions of $. 1143, 1144, 1145, 1146 
already give to Narasimha the titles " Cola raja pratish{hacarya, Magara 
Raya nirmilana, Pandya disépatia, Pandya šala vajra danda", etc. 

The first country to be invaded after crossing the Hoysala frontier was 
the Magara kingdom. Perhaps the Yadavas of Dévagiri in the time of Bhil- 
lama or Jaitugi seem to have included the Magara district in their empire. 
An inscription of Jaitugi dated 28th January, 1190 Am, (M. E. R. 1937, 
E. 18) mentions a Magera Murari Séyidéva Nayaka, who is evidently the 
same as Mahapradhana Soyidéva dandanayaka ruling Elaméla in Decembe 








13. S. K. Iyengar Comm. Vol., Perunjinga. 
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1192 av. (M. E. R. 1937, E. 43) but without the title Magara Murari 
Therefore probably between 1193 and 1199 the Yadavas also raided the 

The Magara or Magadai mandalam was under the Bana chiefs and it 
can definitely be identified with Salem and South Arcot districts, its capital 
being Arkaliir on the border of these districts One Ponpirappinàn Maga- 
dai Perum] had as his symbols the bull and the Garuda. He seems to have 
settled the disputes between Parakrama Pandya and Vira Pandya in the third 
year of Kulottunga III {1181 A.D:). His son Kulottunga Cola Vinakovarai- 
yan made several pacts and revolted against Kulottunga. In 1186 Vira Sola 
Attimalla Sambuvarayan and Kiidal Arasa Narayana Alappirandan 
Kadavarayan made a pact against Alappirandin Edirili Sola Sambu- 
varayan. Im about 1198 AD. Vidakada Alagiya Perumá] of Taka- 
tir made a compact with Karikala &5óla Adaiyür Nàdá]van and Sengéni 
Ammayyappan Vikrama $óla Sambuvarayan against Siya Gangan. In 1200 
AD. (M. E. R. 1925, 163) Periya Udaiyàn Iraiyüran Sarrukkudaádán Vanniya 
Nayan Raja Raja Chédiya Rayan, the Malaiman of Kiliyür made an alliance 
with Eriyappan Marundan, alias Miivéndaraiyan, both being the subordi- 
nates of Vàpakovaraiyan. In 1205 А.р, (М. Е. К. 1935, No. 189), Raja 
Rija Cédiyarayan revolted against Vanakovaralyan and made a pact with 
Malaiyamin Alagiyanayan, Akira Siran Rijagambhira Cédiyaràyan. This 
Ràjagambhira Cédiyariyan had in 1204 AD. (M. E. R. 1902, No. 516) 
made another pact with ten other chiefs against his three enemies Magadai 
Perumala Vinakovaraiyan, Kulottunga Sola Vánakovaraiyan, and Raja Raja 
Kadavarayan. The Malaiman-Cédi chiefs of Kiliyur were therefore opposed 
to the Bana chiefs of Magadai and Gangas under whom they seem to have 
been subordinates for some time, and to whom they were related. Thus we 
have the Kiliyur Cedi line 








(1) Аһага Sura 


ottunga I, 48th уг. М. Е. К. 
132, 133 of 1935). 





| Е 
Rajendra Sola Cedi Raja (under К 


(2) Kulottunga Soja Cediràyan 


| E 
Attimallan Ediri Sola Vanakévaraiyan (under Kulottunga II and 
Rajaraja II, 1142 A.D.) 


(3) Vira Rajéndra Cédiyarayan, 1192 A.D. 





(4) Alagiyanàyan Aháráéüran Ràjagambhira Cediyaráyan (under 
Kulottunga III, 1205 AD.). 
(5) Attimallan ह Rájagambhira Cédiyaráyan (under 


Rajadhiraja, 134 of 1935 M. E. R.). 





14. Q. J. M. S. 1989, S. S. DesikAR. 
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Raja Raja Koval Rayan 


(S. I. I. VII, 1021). 


(M. E. R. 1935, No. 187). 


These Malaimans seem to have lost their territory near Vilandai in South 
Arcot before the fifth year of Raja Raja III (1221 A.D.) to Tarai Udatyan 
Anjadan (M. E. R. 1935, No. 239) 

Narasimha started against Magara™ from his camp at Cudavadiya 
Koppa near Nangali on the eastern border of the Kolar district, where he 
received an emerald necklace from one Munivaráditya. In the first expedi- 
tion under his father completed before Thursday, 12th September, 1217 AD. 
he had gone to the rescue of Raja Raja III whose accession had taken place 
m 1216 Ар. This second campaign seems to have taken place between the 
years 1221 and 1224 AD, In. 1144 Citrabhanu, Narasimha is mentionec 
as marching on Southern Ranga. Dr. A. Venkatasubbayya equates the date 
with Tuesday, September 120, 1217 Ар. rather than 1222 A.D. Anyhow 
the expedition against Magara and Kàdava is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of 1221, 1222 and 1224 Ар. Bànódara who was defeated by Narasimha is 
probably Vànakovaraiyan of Magadai from whom Narasimha captured the 
elephants. Е 

Narasimha thus entered Marajavadi. Rice assumed that Munivaraditya 
was probably a chief of Marajavadi which he identified with Magara (Mélai). 
Kaivara in Cintamani Taluk of Kolar district2* The famous Kakatiya general 
Gangayya Sahini was ruling Marfijavadi as a subordinate of the Coda Tikka 
of Nellore and was subdued by Ganapati. Valliir was the capital and Kai- 
vara Kota an important fortress in Mirdjavadi. But it is doubtful if Gan- 
gayya Sahini can be identified with Munivaraditya who gave the necklace 
to Narasimha in the beginning of the campaign. 

Narasimha must have next overthrown the Kadavas and Sambuvara- 
yans near Kanci. In 1223 a». Kadava Alagiya Siyan claims to have defeated 
Raja Raja III at Irattai, as also he claims to have defeated the same Céla 
in 1221 A.D. at Telláru. It was evidently to help Raja Raja that Narasimha 
undertook this expedition between 1221 and 1224 A.D. The Harihara inscrip- 
tion of 1224 AD. says that Narasimha after killing ikramapala and Pavusa 
in the beginning marched on the Kadavaraiya, Magara. Pandyésa and having 

15. E. C. VII, Ch. 72. | 

16. Kákatiya Sancika. Munivarüditya figures in Coorg inscriptions (ECIX). 
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tied the patta to the Céla established a jayastambha at the Sétu2™ Narasimha 
seems to have rescued Raja Raja from Alagiya Siyan Perunjunga I and then 
proceeded to Kanci where the Sambuvardyans were powerful. Sengéni 
Ammayyappan Vanniya Nayan is mentioned in the 38th year of Kulottung 
IH (1216 A.D.) the year of Raja Raja's accession. His son Sengéni Virasani 
Ammayyappan alias Alagiya Sola or Edirili Sola Sambuvarayan had the 
titles(?) Attimalla Rijagambhira and Sambhukula Perum] Tanininru 
Venran. He seems to have revolted against RAjaraja after being his subordi- 
nate between 1238 and 1254 A.D. and in 1258 was governing independently 
in Padaividu (S. J. J.). He was thus the contemporary of Perunjinga II 
south of the Pilar. Narasimha must have subdued his father Vanniyandyan 
in about 1222 A.D. 

The expression in the Harihara inscriptions “ Pandya Makaréddhata 
Küdava sene" implies that the Pandyas and Magaras had reinforced the 
Kadavas against the Colas and Hoysalas. Jatavarma Kulasékhara | came to 
the throne in 1190 aw. (M. E. R, 1936, 188, 189) and ruled up to 1216 A.D. 
when he was succeeded by Mara Varma Sundara I (19th July 1216 to 1238 
AD.). Narasimha must have marched again on the Pandya country (for it 
is probable that along with his father Ballila he might have gone there between 
1216 and 1220 A.D.) and was in occupation of Kannanur Koppam іп 1224 A.D. 
His son Sémé4vara is found at Kannanur in 1228 ap. (M. E. R., 1910. 204.) 

The Tirukkoilür inscription of Máravarma Sundara says that he levied 
tribute from the Konkanas, Kalinga, Kosala, Malava, Céra, Magadha, Vikka- 
lar, Sembiyar, and Pallavas. He was in possession of Ponni and Kanni 
(Kaveri and Kanya Kumari). He drove away the Cola, took his crown and 
performed the Virabhishéka in the Colas golden hall. Passing by Puliyir 
(Cidambaram), he received the submission of the Cola and restored him to 
the throne. The Colas son was also honoured and the Cola was given the 
ttle Céla pati. Then Maravarma received the submission of north and south 
Kongu. The Cala tried to rebel but was defeated. The Pandya proceeded to 
Mudigonda Cola puram (identified with Gangaikopda Colapuram) where he 
was received by the Cola’s chief queen. Here again he performed Virabhishéka 
and put оп the anklet of heroes, All this took place before 1238 A.D. A record 
of the 8th year of Maravarman says “ that he was pleased to present the Cola 
country " (Sonádu vajlangi aruliya) ; therefore this must have happened before 
1224 лр. (M. E. R. 1937, No. 174), and must be connected with Narasimha's 
campaign between 1220 and 1224 A.D. The later incidents connected with the 
. TIevolt of the Cola may be referred to the period of Narasimha's campaign 
against Perunjinga II five or six years later in 1229-30 A.D, mentioned in the 
Tiruvéndipuram inscription of Rajaraja™* The Malavas and Magadhas of 
the Tirukkoilur inscription are not northerners but chiefs of the Tamil country 
The chiefs of Semb Mala 


| 16... झळा kadavarayanam Magaranam Pandiianam .... patiam ... Colange 
kaf[idam, à seluvino] nef[am jaya stambham 
17. 1. H. Q., VI, p. 548. 18. Е.І, ҮП, р. 167. 
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varti, Malava Manikkya etc., (M. E. R. 1936. 188). Magadha is of course 
Magara. Since Narasimha established his capital at Kannantir near Srirangam 
in 1224 a.c. the Pamdya's claims seem to be exaggerated. Narasimha up to 
his death in 1234-5 seems to have been on cordial terms with Maravarma 
Sundara I. 

IV. 

Between 1224 and 1227 A.D. there seems to have been comparative peace 
in the Cola country due to the interference of the Hoysalas. In the north, 
Narasimha found it impossible to retain the country north of the Malaprabha 
which was lost to the Yadavas before 1213 A.D. and even the territory between 
the Tungabhadra and Sardvati was in possession of Simhana. Some inscriptions 
of 1223 AD. say that Narasimha defeated the kings of Trikalinga, probably the 
Telugu Coda Tikka. Alun Tikka Ganda Gopals Lakshmi, 
daughter of Vira Narasingadéva.!* We do not know if Hoysala Narasimha 
had a daughter Lakshmi. A Vira Narasinga Yadava Raya with the title Tani- 
ninruvenran is mentioned in M. E. R. 200 of 1903, 62 of 1934, 59 of 1934, 
and his subordinate was one Sonádu konda Sambhuvaráya. Possibly Lakshmi 
was the daughter of this Yadava chief. Tikka was the son of Manuma Siddhi 
I. Tikka had the titles Raya ganda Gépala, Rayapendéra biruda, Ubhaya 
Tayata ganda, Khandeyaraya, Kalikala. He killed one Pythviévara, captured 
the horses of Lakumayya who attacked Gurumutür conquered Samburája, cap- 
tured Kanci and defeated Cedi Kalavapati. Tikkana Somayaji's Nirvacandt- 
tara Rámáyanam says that Tikka defeated Karpáta Somesvara, established the 
Cola and obtained the title Cola sthipandcdrya. The Arulal Perumal temple 
inscription of 1233-34 a.D. at Kanci shows that he patronised Vaishnavism 
and as Tirukalattidéva in 1182 A.D. he was the contemporary of Siddhana 
déva in Kadapa. Prithviévara who was killed by Tikka was the son of Manuma 
Gonka and his inscriptions are found from 1163 to 1186-7 AD. in the Kunti 
Madhava temple at Pithapuram. Tikka was ruling at Kanci in 1246-7 Ар 
(Nellore Inscriptions, p. 206). This seems to give to Tikka nearly sixty 
years of rule. Inscriptions of his at Mahabalipuram of the second and seventh 
years (M. E. R. 114 of 1933) however show that his accession cannot be so 
early. Among the Nellore Telugu Códas, several claim to have taken Kanci. 

Telunga Bijja 
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1189 under Kulottupnga III 1206 to 1208 in Kand 
(E. L VIL p. 122). 1192 in (E. I., VIL. p. 148.) 


Vallur, having taken Kanc 
Béta (1213-14 AD.) 
189. M. E. R., 1935. 
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A Bhujabala Vira Erra Siddhi with the titles Ayyana Singa, Kirtinara- 
yana, Sáhasottunga, Bhujabala Vira, took Kanci in 1217-18 Ap. The Tiru- 
vorriyür and Arulàja Perumá]a inscriptions of S. 1129 and 1127 are assigned 
to Tammu Siddhi. (E. I. VII, p. 148, 123). In the Kakatiya kingdom on the 
death of Rudra I in 1196 A.D. Yadava Jaitugi seems to have attacked Aman- 
gal killed Rudra I, and captured Ganapati who was not allowed to return to 
his country upto 1199 ३.0, Gapapati's general Récharla Rudra seems to have 
ruled the country upto 1209 A.D? He defeated one Nagatibhiipala and as- 
sumed many titles Kakatiraja Samuddharana, Ka 






kati rajyabhara dhauréya 
etc. Ganapati on his return to the Kakatiya kingdom from the Yadava court 
had to consolidate his power. The GanapéSvaram inscriptions of 1231 A.D. 
(E. I. III, p. 82) refers to the victories of Ganapati probably between 
and 1225 A.D. of Velanadu and between 1225 and 1230 of Kalinga whose 
rulers at this period were Ananga Bhima III (1211-1238) and Narasimha I 
(1238-1264 A.D.). Oppili Siddhi ruled at Pottapi in 1224 A.D. and in Konidena 
Códa Mallideva and Kannaradéva were ruling 

Kàalésmin nrpa&kharo Ganpapati Ksonipatirlilayá 

jitvà Cala Kalinga Séuna brhat Kernata Layadhipan 

Raksan dakshina sindhu Vindhya nagayor madhya kshamámandgalam 

Sa dvipam Velanadu déSamakhilam svayattamévakarot. 

The general Amba in $. 1166 Krodhi, 1194 A.D., (M. E. R. 314 of 1931) 
claims to have scattered the army of Dàmódara. He was ruling in Panumgal 
and Marajavadi and an inscription of Ganapati is found in the Tumkur 
district border. If Narasimha pursued the Trikalinga kings in about 1225 
A.D. it must have been in the neighbourhood of Magara and Marajavadi and 
probably he drove out Tammu Siddhi and Béta, son of Nalla Siddhi from 
Kanci. Telugu Códa Tikka's activities, must however be referred to the next 
campaign of Narasimha against Perunjinga II in 1227-9 A.D. and even later 
against Séméévara, in alliance with the Pandyas Maravarma Sundara II and 
Jatavarma Sundara I. 

The Hoysala inscriptions of this period refer to several generals who 
took part in the campaign. In & 1145, Subhánu (M. A. R. 1938, No. 40) 
when Narasimha was at D nudra, Mahápracanda dandnáyaka Báha- 
ttaraniyogadhipati Biluvola fought a battle at Bayanádu (probably Wainad). 
An inscription of 25th November 1224 A.p. Monday, says that Narasinga 
went against Magara and ordered the amgarakskas of Bitumotta to besiege 
Elaganur fort and one Celiya died in the battle (M. A. R. 1938, No. 13). 
i Records of 28 December 1222 A.D. and lst February 1224 AD. (S. I. I. IX, 

pt. 1, no. 339, 340) refer to. Ammanga Dandanàyaka and mention that 
Narasimha having killed Kadavaraya, Magara, and Pandya, crowned the 
Cóla and established a jayastambha at Sētu. The Bennikal inscription. (5. 
I. I. IX, pt. 1, no. 343) dated 11th March, 1226 A.D., says that Amita of 
Vajivaméa defeated one Murári and Singana at Néralige. 
Мадин nse 
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iyolu Yàdava gajaghateyo]uta]tuda yuddha madhya- 

kkuri lingam nilvavolu nindélar pélare markondu benkondu 
turaga vratamgalam Neéraligeyo] Amita dandanathanjanéyam. 
(line 24.) 

Further in line 44, it is said that on the above date. Narasimha was at Dora- 
samudra after piirva digvijaya. He is called Cola rajyéddharaka, Magaradi 
Taya soinya sadmharaka, Cola nailirapura kdldgni rudra, Araļūr tala durga 
nirada layanilam, Dravida mandela nirdhüma dhümam, Bünódareya gaja 
ghaté sahita saptànga grahanam. —Cóla nallür is evidently Vikrama Cóla 
(Singa) Nallur or Nellore of Tammu Siddhi and Bëta. Aralür is Arkalur, 
the capital of the Bāņas in Magara, on the borders of South Arcot and 
Salem districte. This campaign was therefore finished before March 1226 AD. 
Amita claims to have built many temples :—of Vajreśvara Sōmanātha at 
Bennikal in 1226 probably in the name of SOméévara and before that date 
the temples of Padmalésvara (probably in the name of Vira Ballaja's queen 
Padmala), Amptésvara (in his own name in 1196), Lakshmünáráyapa (?) 
Nuggehalli, Jàvagal  Hosahol|alu or Lakshmi Nrsimha at Bhadrávati in 
1221 A.D. (M. A. R. 1931). Vamesvara (in the name of his father), Ballà- 
jesvara (in the name of Vira Ballsla) and Narasimhadéva (in the name of 
Narasimha). We know that Poysalesvara temple was constructed at Kanni- 
nur and in the Jambukesvaram temple the images of Ballàla, Padmalà, Nara- 
simha, and Somésvara’s wife (?) Somala were established (M. E, R. 1892) 
М. Е. К. 1937 gives a number of records of Soémé@évara at Jambukéévaram 
and Srirangam. He was specially devoted to Jamibukésvara and completed 
the east gOpura begun by some Pandya, probably Māravarma Sundara I in 
1216 A.D, SoméSvara’s records are signed in Kannada Malaparolu Ganda. 
No. 121 of 1937 of the third year says that he established a festival Vira 
Sómssvara Tirunaá] in the Jambuk@évaram temple. No. 119 and 18 of 1891 
mention several Hoysala shrines Valláliévaram near Tiruvanaikka, Paduma 
lisvara, Somalisvara as a pallippadai at Puroskkudi in Páccirkürram in 
Rajaraja valanàdu, over the remains of Déviyar Somala déviyar (no. 124) 
There are many Hoysala princesses named Somala in this period ; a Somala 
the queen of Narasimha (5. J. J. VII, 1043), Sómala, the sister of Narasimha 
(E. C. IX, p. 21) probably married to the Có]a Rájarája because in Rája- 
rijas Zlst year Déviyar Somaladéviyar gave 100,000 kásus at Srirangam 
(M. E. R. 1937, No. 72). She is probably identical with Somali in the 25th 
year of Rájaràja (M. E. R. 22 of 1891). Sómalà, the queen of Séméévara 
died in 1253 A.D. (Bangalore Museum C. P.). Amita may have established 
Vallaliévara at Tiruvapaikkà and Padumaliévara near Jambukeévaram before 
1220 A.D. 














V 
In 1227-8, the Cola country was once again troubled by civil war. In 
that year Alagiya Siyan Perunjinga I seems to have died and was succeeded 
by his son Maharaja Simha Perunjinga II. The initial year of Perunjinga 
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is doubtful from the inscriptions. M. E. R. 28 of 1890 at Kanci is dated in 
his 18th year $, 1182 (1260 AD.) giving the impertal title Sakalabhuvana 
Cakravarti and of the same regnal year is 135 ої 1895 М. Е. К. Another of 
the 7th year (320 of 1902) corresponds to 1249 A.D. 181 of 1894 dated in his 
31st year gives details corresponding to Saturday 10th February, 1274 AD. 
All these inscriptions therefore give the initial date for Perunjinga II as 
1242 Ap. His inscriptions at Drākshārāma (419 of 1893 M. Е. К.) dated 
1262 A.D. give him the title Avanyavani sambhava Maharaja Simha of 
Kathaka family who defeated Kamata and Cola and established the Pandya. 
Jatavarma Sundara before 7th October, 1257 A.D. claims to have frightened 
the Kadava and besieged Séndamangalam (166 of 1894). The title Sakala- 
bhuvana Cakravartin is found from Perunjinga’s Sth year (134 of 1900). 
Perunjihga's son was Nilagangaraya, Sola Kon was his subordinate at 
Cidambaram till 1258-59. His younger brother Venadudaiyar was also at 
Cidambaram. Perunjinga s regnal years commer ing from 1247 commemo 
rate his assumption of imperial titles but he was active even fifteen years 
earlier from about 1227 A.D., the last date for his father Jiya Mahipati 
Perunjinga I. 

The С̧айуа Катратгіфі of Sakala Vidyā Cakravarti II gives an account 
of this expedition of Narasimha and Sómgévara into the Cola country. The 
poet says that his work was recited by Vyasa before Siva and his ganas in 
Kailasa. The rivalry between the son and disciple of Siva viz. Skanda and 
Parag: Rama resulted in their being bom as the Narasimha II and the 
Pandya king respectively. Just as Narasimha was about to celebrate the 
marriage of SéméSvara, his son by his senior wife Kalavati who had died 
about three years after the birth of her son, he received the news that Raja 
Raja Céla’s kingdom was invaded by the Pandyas, Magadhas and Kadavas. 
Refore Narasimha could go to the rescue of Баја Raja, the Kadava called 
Nijahu (?) him prisoner at Jayantamangalam. Narasimha hurriedly 
marched to Jayantamangala where he defeated and killed the Kadava 
(Nijahu), and released Raja Raja. Then he marched on Srirangam and 
defeated the combined armies in 90 days’ battle. The Pandyas paid tribute 
to Kuntaleévara 

The text goes on to give a mutilated account of the marriage of SOmés- 
vara whose wife is supposed to have been descended from Vallabha of Guje- 
rat. He had two sons Kshémaraja and Nandarája, expelled from the king- 
dom on t of their wickedness. They took refuge with Sürapala of 
Gujerat whose daughter Kshémarája married. On the death of Sürapála 
Gujerat was invaded by enemies and the brothers seem to have taken refuge 
at Kanci. Soméévara’s wife was somehow connected with them. 

Somésvara's mother, the first wife of Narasimha, whose name is given 
as Kalavati is evidently Kalali. If she died when Soméévara was only three 
years old, she must have been married to Narasimha in the time of Vira 
Ballila in about 1209 A.D. and therefore when xóvara is found at Kanna- 
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nür in 1228 A.D. he must have been at least 18 or 20 years old, to be of age 
for marriage and to take part in the wars actively. If his father Narasimha 
was about 13 years old in 1196 Ар Soméévara may have been born to Nara- 
simha when the latter was about twenty-five years old, After the death of 
his mother Kalalé Somesvara seems to have been brought up by his aunt, 
the sister of Narasimha named Sóvala (E, C. V, Ark. 123). 

The Sükti Sudhürnava of Mallikarjuna in chapter 5, refers to the mar- 
riage of Narasimha II probably with Kálalà, the mother of Someévars who 
patronised the poet Mallikirjuna. The work also says that SoméSvara on 
behalf of his father Narasimha fought in the Tamil country and beheaded 
a Cola. Narasimha is said to have been served by a Turuska as a lantem- 
bearer, a Cola as betel carrier, a Gauda as a servant. Sómesyara made war 
on Kandhara (Yadava), Cola and Pandya. The same verses have been 
identified in inscriptions of 1223 and 1228 ap, (E. C. IV, Ng. 98) and of 
1237 AD. (Mandya 121, 122). Some Tamil inscriptions give the initial date 
of Somésvara's reign in the Tamil country between 1226 and 1228 AJ. M. 
E. R. 73 of 1895 dated in the second year corresponds to 1227 or 1230 A.D. 
103 of 1892 dated in the 21st year corresponds to 12th September, 1249 A.D. 
Therefore Soméévara's viceroyalty at Kannaniir must have commenced in 
1227-8 A.D. and the campaign against Perunjihga must have been undertaken 
in the same year. 

The Tiruvéndipuram inscription of Raja Raja dated 15th (expired), 
160 year (?), corresponding to 1220-31 Ар. (E. I. VII, p. 167) says that 
Ko Perunjinga had captured the Céla at Séndamangalam and his army had 
destroyed temples and Visnustánas. Narasimha who was at Dorasamudra 
in order to maintain his reputation as the establisher of the Cola, took a vow 
and marched from the capital, destroyed Magara rajya, captured the women 
and treasury of Perunjiiga at Pacciir and pursued Perunjinga. The Hoysala 
generals Appanna and Gopayya took Elléri and Kalliyür from Perunjinga 
and marched to Ponambalam, Tondaimannalliir, and having conquered the 
south up to the ocean, burnt and plundered the possessions of Kop-Perun- 
jmga and having reported their success to the king Narasimha, enabled the 
Cola to enter his capital. 

Mr, Nilakantha SASTRIS makes a baseless suggestion that since Perun- 
jinga had destroyed Visnu temples, Narasimha like the Hoysalas after 
Vishnuvardhana, being a Sti Vaishnava conducted a sort of religious crusade. 
This is a mere fantasy for as I have shown elsewhere, there is very little 
evidence to show that even Vishnuvardhana ever became a Srivaishnava 
at the instigation of Ramanuja. As far as we know all the Hoysalas were 
staunch Saivas; so теге Вааја І, ВаПаја 11, Narasimha and Soméévara. 
In fact the assertion that Narasimha and Soméévara invaded the Cola 
country to restore Vaishnavism is disproved by the inscriptions of Jatavarma 
Sundara I at Srirangam saying that Som@évara destroyed the lotus pond 
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of the temple and Somésvara was more devoted е a than 
Ranganatha as his inscriptions are very rare in the Srirangam temple. 
Therefore religion was not at all the motive. Narasimha and Somésvara 
were intimately connected with the Colas Rajaraja II and Rajendra III who 
call SéméSvara their mémidi (maternal uncle ?). 

The Pandyas who had come to the support of the Kadavas must have 
offered resistance to the Hoysalas on the south bank of the Kávéri near 
érirangam where the f three months' battle was fought probably in 
the year 1227-8 ap. The Hoysala victory enabled the generals Appanna and 
Gopayya to penetrate up to Ramétvaram and the gulf of Mannar, pur- 
suing the elusive Perunjinga. Assuming that at least one year was necessary 
for this southern campaign, by 1229-30 the enemies were defeated and the 
Cóla was restored. Perhaps the Ceylonese army may have come to the help 
of the Pandya Maravarma Sundara. The Gadya Kernamyta says that the 
Kadava Nijahu was killed, but this seems to be an exaggeration for Perun- 
jinga is found ruling upto nearly thirty years after this. Maravarma 
Sundara I in his inscriptions dated 22nd year (1238) onwards claims, as 
already seen, to have performed the anointment of heroes at Mudigonda 
Colapuram and restored the Cola twice. This may have happened after 
the death of Narasimha in 1235 A.D. and in the time of Somésvara. But in 
1227-8 he does not seem to have been successful in stopping the advance of 
the Hoysala generals, for in 1227 AD. the Hoysalas had their camp in Fan- 
la or Panchalanàdu, in the Cóla country, probably Pàaccür (?) near Sri- 
rangam, mentioned in the Tiruvendipuram inscription. Perunjinga’s political 
activities were curbed upto 1242 A.D. and up to the death of Narasimha, the 
Hoysala supremacy was unchallenged by the Colas and Pandyas, who accord 
ing to the Gedya Kernaémrta became tributaries to the Kuntajésvaras.™* 

The generals who were responsible for this brilliant campaign were Ap- 
payya and Gopayya who with another brother Madhava figure in Hoysalja in- 
scriptions. Madhava and his brothers built the Lakshminarayana temple at 





Vighnasante (1286 ?). Appayya was the son of Ganda Cayya (?) Nayaka and 


Ammali. He was a devotee of Idugiirdévi. He granted Arakere to the god Mā- 
ceévara before 1233 A.D. and he to have also been called Belleya Nayaka. 

An inscription at Srirangam dated Tuesday, 6th April, 1232 ap. (M, E. 
R. 1937. 69) registers a grant to Ranganatha by Sri Ramabhatta of Bhara- 
dvaja gotra, who was a priest of the temple of Kulalidina Piljai (Krshna) 
built at Dorasamudra by Umadévi, the queen of Ballàla. $ri Rámabhatia 
was an ardent Vaishnava, and the son of a great teacher of Kuruhapura 
who was proficient in mantra-Sdstra. He lived in the time of Narahari Bhü- 
pila Cóléndrapratishthàguru. In the fifth prakara at Srirangam there is a 
temple of Venu Сораја Krshna of Hoysala workmanship, probably built 
after the Dorasamudra model This may indicate that the Hoysala in- 
vasion cleared the way for Srivaishnava pilgrims from one important place 
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associated with Ramanuja to another. It is however difficult to identify 
this temple of Krshna Venu Gopala at Halebid or Bélir, though Umadevi 
the queen of la (wrongly taken as a queen of Narasimha) lived up to 
1227 AD. (Bélur 182, Chen. 203) in which year she renewed some grants 


Narasimha seems to have performed the marriage of his son after this 
Cala campaign, according the Gadya Kernamyta. Someéévara s queens 


mentioned in the inscriptions are Bijjala, the mother of Narasimha Ш, 
Somala, and Dévala a Cola or Calukya (?) ‘princess who was the mother of 
Ramanitha and Ponnambala Mahadévi (E. C. V. Bl. 74. 92). Sómalà died 
before 11th March, 1253 Ар. when Soméswara was in Vikramapura and 
made a grant of Somalapura (Dangalore Museum C. P. Mys. Ins. p. 322) 
She was the daughter of Bittarasa Dandanayaka (1249 Ар.). Dévaladévi is 
called a Calukya princess (E. I. III, p. 9) and a Cala princess also. Bijjala, 
the mother of Narasimha III gave birth to Narasimha on 12th August, 
1240 AD. when Soméesvara was conducting the expeditions against the 
Pandyas. Evidently she was the senior queen and the Gadya Karnámrta 
probably gives her genealogy If so her marriage with Sómesvara must have 
taken place after 1230 AD. when Perunjinga II had been overcome, and 
Kanci was occupied in 1229 A.D. (E. C, XII, Tp. 42), and the Gad yakamá 
mrta says that the ancestors of the bride had settled at Kanci. Bijjala is 
sometimes called the daughter of a Pandya, a mistake for Pattamimba, wife 
of Narasimha III. 

Narasimha's first queen Kalala, the mother of Somésvara is said to have 
died when her son was only three years old. Narasimha later on married 
Gaurals, the daughter of Bellapa Nayaka. Her son was Ereyanga. Umá- 
dévi is mentioned in inscriptions of 1227 AD. (Bl. 182. Ch. n. 203). She 15 
not another queen of Narasimha but his foster-mother and the queen of 
Ballala Il whom she survived. Narasimha s sister was another Sóvala (Ak 
123. E. C. V) who probably brought up Somésvara. 

The chief generals of Narasimha II were :— 

(1) Polajva dandanatha, the son of Navilide Akka and Attarasa of 
Naranapura in Andhra. He is called Vaishnava Cakravarti and Kavya- 
kartara. He wrote Haricdritra, He built the Harihara temple at Harihara, 
made grants to Lokeyakere Kalidéva (1229; M. A. R. 1939, no. 26), built 
Lakshminadrayaga temple at Banavalli in 1223 (Dg. 25) 

(2) Bembidéva KéSava 1221 ap., defeated Vikramapála etc, his 
mandalika Jagaddala Bammadéva and his son Sóyidéva in Kudligi taluk 
(S. I. I. TX, pt. 1, no. 338). | 

(3) Ammanna dandanàyaka (1222) and his subordinate Asagoda 
Pallava Sávanta in Uccangi 30 (S. I. I. IV, pt. 1, no. 239) 

(4) Bommaya Dandanayaka, Raya Bhipala Gajamkusa. His sub- 
ordinate Pandya Sunkadadhikan Siripayna 1227-8 (S. I. I. IX, pt. 1, no 
341-4). Defeated a Vajradéva (1221 Ар, Hn. 106. E. C. VI). 

(5) Amita of Vajivaméa or Ballugi. 
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He defeated Murari and Singhana at Nerilige and constructed many 


temples before 1226 AD.; Padmaléévara, Amgtéévara, Lakshmiünáráyana 
Vàméévara (in the name of his father), Ballilesvara, Narasimha and Vaj- 
réévara Somanátha (S. I. 1. IX, pt. 1, no. 342-343). 

(6) Enagara Vira Gàvunda of Kàranáda Elacigere 1222 A.D. (M. A. 
R. 1938, 43). 

(Т) Biluvola dapdanàyaka, báhattara niyogadhipati, A.D. in Bay- 
nid (M. A. R. 1938, 40). 

(8) Appanna, Gopayya and Madhava. The elder two took part in 
the campaigns against Kadavas and Pandyas. Madhava in 1221 is said to 
have fought with Vajradeva and Bamma. Vajradéva is probably Vajrahasta 
mentioned by Mallikarjuna in his Sikti Sudhérnava. 

(9) Addaiyada Harihara Dandanayaka repulsed the Séunas (Md. 121-2. 
Е. С. ПІ), built the Basra] temple, 1234-37. 

(10) Narasinga Daņpdanāyaka, 1226. 

(11) Soómayya Dapndanàyaka who built the Somanáthapur temple and 
part of Harihara temple, 

(12) Eraga Camüpa. 

(13) Somayya Nagayya, 1223. 

(14) Srikaranagrani Visvandtha, the disciple of Sindavige Svami. 
Védartha Vaijanatha Bhatta (1234-7; Ak. 123) was also a disciple of the 
same Svami and probably identical with the poet Vaija who composed 
Belur 238. This Sindavige Svami seems to have been the same as the 
famous Anandabodha. The date of Anandabédha has been much discussed. 
Ak, 123 says that in ©. 1156 the inscription was composed by Sómanátha 
Papdita, the servant (dàüsa) of Srimad Anandabédha Prabhu of Sindavige. 
Somanátha Parndita had the titles Ga... .kulatilaka Sukavikanthàábharana 
In the name of the Sindavige Svàmi, the god Narasimha was established at 

ómanáthz Regarding Vaija of Belur 238, it d be noted that 
the Kannada poet Andayya of Sobagina Suggi or Kabbigara Kava (between 
1230 and 1237) had an uncle Vaijapa, the youngest brother of Andayya's 
father Santa. Tribhuvana Vidya Cakravarti Vaijanatha Bhattépadhyaya 
and his son Visnubhatta of Uddhare are mentioned in the reign of Simhana 
in 1228 A.p.?* 

Narasimha's empire in 1228 A.D. (Chn. 204. E. C. V) is said to have 
extended up to Nangali in the east, Kongu in the south, Alvakhéta in the 
west and Heddore (Kishna) in the north. In 1230 the eastern boundary 
was at Kanci, in the west Vélapura (Béliir), north Perdore (Krsna), south 











26. Sb. 135. E. C. VIII. 
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Bayalnad. In the Tamil country up to Kannanir, Hoysala powers remained 
supreme and unchallenged during the lifetime of Narasimha. | 

The last years of Narasimha seem to have been peaceful, though certain 
local fights as at. Kuduregundi (M. A. R. 1935, no. 11) are mentioned. In 
1254-5, Süomévara seems even to have driven back the Yadavas beyond 
Krshna which was the northern boundary of the Hoysala empire at least 
nominally. Somesvara made a grant to the famous shrine at Pandarapur 
(Sholapur district) in 1235-6 A.D. (Bom. Ar. Rep. 1897-8) and therefore 
we can conclude that Hoysala supremacy was acknowledged in these parts. 

Narasimha died in 1235 A.D. after a reign of fifteen years in which 
period he had ca Hoysala ams into the heart of the Tamil country. 
A worthy son of the great Ballala II, he had made the Hoysajla empire a 
formidable force in South India. 

Narasimha like his father Ballila II was a great scholar and patron 
of fine arts. He had the titles Sarvajna and Sahitya Ratnadkara (S. I. I. IX, 
Ppt. 1, no. 340, Servajfia Cüdámani). The temples built during his reign 
are :—Harihara at Harihara, Müla Sangésvara at Bellür (1224), Kallesvara 
and Galagéévara at Heggere (1232), SOméévara and Kééava at Harnah Harnaha]li, 
Mallikarjuna at Basra], Lakshminarasimha at Badravati (1221 A.D. M. A. 
R. 1921, no. 59) ; Sémanatha at Bennikal (1226), Gopaladéva of Magala 
(1223-4), Tudankéévara at Mavinamage (1221), etc. 

In Sanskrit literature, the greatest poet of ihe time was evidently Vidya- 
carkravarti II, the son of Vaidyanatha (perhaps the disciple of Sindavige 
ovami, Vaijanathabhatta 1237). He had the titles Sakalavidyacakravarti, 
Kavirajaraja, Abhinava Bhatta Bana, Kalikila Kalidasa, Kihalakavi Ѕагуа- 
bhauma, Kalakavi Kalabha. His father Vaidyanatha and grand-father 
Vidyacakravarti I (?) were royal priests to Ballala II and Narasimha II 
and also composed inscriptions. A Trivikrama or Vikramadéva son of Raja 
Rajadéva (Cola Raja Raja II or III ?) was a pupil of dyacakra 
varti, and wrote Küdambari Sara Samgraha in ten cantos (Tri. Cat. Madras, 
4222). In the Siktiratnahdra,' an anthology compose by Sürya under a 
Kulasékhara probably in the 14th century, verses of Sakalavidyacakravarti 
and Sakala Vidhyadhara are quotes (Trivendrum, Skt. Series, No. 141). He 
may be Vidyicakravarti IIT who lived in the time of Ballila III. Another 
Tribhuvana Vidyacakravarti Aditya Deva composed the Kuppanür grant of 
Simhana $. 1105 (1183 A.D.) written by Pandita Lakshmidhara (1. A, IV, 
p.74. M. E. R. C. P. 2 of 1934).28 

lf our identification of Sindivige Anandabodhaprabhu with the great 
Advaita teacher Anandabódha, is correct, his works N yayamakaranda, 
Pramánamála, Nyüyadipika, etc. must have been composed prior to 
AD. (Ak. 123) when an image of Narasimha was eta- 
blished in the name of Sindivige Svàmi, Mr. P. K. Gove (Calcutta Oriental 











27, J. O. R. XIIL p. 4. 
28. Another Tribhuvana Vidya Cakravarti Vaijanatha Bhattipadhyaya and 
his son Vishpubhatta of Uddare are mentioned in Sb. 135 of 5 1140 (1218 AD). 
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Journal I1 ; p. 137 ; p. 229 ; Q. J. M. S. XXVI, p. 153) places Anandabodha 
between 1200 and 1297 AD. He however assigns the Dipika to 1050-1160 A.D. 
Anandabodha was the disciple of Atmivisa and not of Vimuktatman, 

The date of birth of the Dvaita philosopher Madhva is given as 1199 
AD. in the Mahabharata Tatperya Nirnaya, though on epigraphic grounds 
attempts are made to assign the Acárya's birth to 1237 ap. The earlier 
period of Madhva's literary activity may have fallen in the days of Nara- 
simha and Somesvara. 

Another Advaitic scholar was Parama Prakasa Yogi, whose son was 
Cidananda well versed in Brahma Vidya. Cidinanda composed Mandya 
121 and 122 (1224 and 1237) and his son Mallikarjuna is called " Yagipra- 
vara Cidünanda Mallikürjuna " ie. Mallikarjuna, the son of Cidinanda Yogi. 
Therefore both Parama Prakasa and Cidananda were Advaitic teachers. 
Prakiéatman, Sukhaprakifa and Atmaprakaéa figure in the history of Ad- 
vaita. Praki&itman is approximately assigned to the 11th century. Amala- 
nanda (1247-60) was the disciple of Sukhaprakiga who himself may be the 
pupil of Citsukha I and Anandatman. Svayamprabha Anubhavananda (or 
Anandanubhava) may also have been called Svayamprakaéa I, earlier than 
Svayamprakaéa II of the commentaries on Lakshmidhara’s Advaita Maka- 
randa and Harimidé Stétra, and another Svayamprakásananda, the guru of 
Akhanda Yati. Paramaprikisa, the father of Cidinanda may have been a 
different person (Winternitz Comm. Vol I. I. H. Q. June 1938). Taruga 
Vacaspati, the author of a commentary on the Advydderfa of Dandin was a 
contemporary of Narasimha and Soméévara (J. O. R. XIII, p. 4.) 


In Kannada, the chief poet was Janna who had obtained the title Kavi- 
cakravarti from Ballàja II. He has composed inscriptions (Ch. R. patna 179, 
& 1119 and Tk. 45 of $. 1119) and his Y áéódkara carite*was completed in the 
year Sukla, Aévajiya, Ba. 5. (? Thursday), Monday, 2lst September 
1209 A.D, in the reign of Vira Ballila. His other work Anantandthe Puréna 
was finished in §. 1152, Vikrta, Caitra Su. 10. Pusya, (Thursday ?), | 
day, 25th March, 1930 AD. It was published at the Sàntiévara basadi in 
front of the Vijaya Paréva basadi at Dorasam Its first verse had been 
commenced at the newly built Anantanatha basadi at Gandaradityana Polal. 
Janna mentions Narasimha as Sarvajfia, Magadhidi raya laya kila, Cola 
vistarka. In the court of Narasimha Sarvajfia bhūpāla, the uplifter of 
Colakula, Janna was a damdanayaka, a mantrin as well as a poet. 

Other Kannada authors of this time are Nagadéva (1217; Ad. 129), 
Polajva dandanatha of Haricaritra (1224), Kavi Nagadéva (1224, Ad. 95), 
Municandra under Rattas of Saundatti (J. B. B. R. A. S. X. p. 260), Madi- 
raja (1229. J. B. B. R. A. 5, X. p. 260), Cidánanda (Md. 121, 122, 1234 
and 1237), Kamalabhava of Sanfisvara Purána, Andayya of Kabbigara Küva, 
Somanatha Papdita (AK 123, 1224 A.D.) Srivijaya Daéakirtidéva, (Chenna- 
piri 52, 1234 ADD). A poet Dévaraya son of a Kaámir Brahmin Sridharà- 
matya was patronised by Pandya Kama Nrpa, son of (?) Vijaya Pandya of 
Ucchangi ; (S. J. I. IX. pt. 1. 292). He is different from Dévakavi. 











DATE OF SABHYALAMKARANA, AN ANTHOLOGY 
BY GOVINDAJIT — AFTER A. D. 1656 
By 
P. K. GODE, Poona 


The only MS of a work called " Sabhyàálamkaraega" mentioned by 
AUFRECHT: is " 417 (fr.) which is identical with MS No. 417 of 1884-87 
in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. Sir R. G 
BHANDARKAR in his Reporf for 1887-91 does not deal with the date of this 
work. As this work is a rhetorical anthology of verses from various poets and 
works, it has its place in the history of the mediaeval Sanskrit anthologies. I 
propose therefore, to analyse the only MS of Sabhyalamkarana viz. No. 417 
of 1884-87 and indicate my evidence regarding the limits for its date. 

The work is divided into numerous Sections called maricis or rays. The 
name of the author is Govindaji. He was the son of Caku and was resi 
dent of Giripura. He belonged to the Mevddd caste of Medapüta (Mewad) 
as will be seen from the following statements : 


19४0 2-- “ इति गिरिपुरनिवारि (१) sit 


folio 3— s इति गिरिषुरवत्तिभश्चक्कुतनयश्नीमेदपाठमध्यस्थभद्मेवाडाज्ञातीर HE 
गोरविजजित्कृते सारसंग्रहे ९८ 

The title of the work 5 सभ्याळंकरण (Colophon on folio 9) or सम्याभरणर 
(Colophon on folio 3). The work is compiled somewhat on the lines of the 
Resikajivans* of Gadadharabhatta. In fact one Gadadhara is mentioned 
the author of some verses quoted on folios 12 and 34. 

The following works and authors have been mentioned in the fragm 
the Sabhyülarhkarana before us :— 

(1) wagę ¬ 10 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 

28, 29, 302, 34, 35, 37 
(2) बिळवमंगल —fol. 1, 17. 




















l. CC II 166—AUFRECHT mentions another work called «xem which 
seems to be different from सभ्यालेकाण 

2. Vide pp. lxii-Ixiü of Report jor 1887-9]I—Here we find merely a list of 
works and authors mentioned in the fragment of Sabh yülarkarana, 
: 3. According to Sir R. G. BHANDARKAR “ Gevindajit " is a Sanskritized form 


Govindayi 

4. I wonder if Giripura is identical with Girinagara or Girnar in Junagad S 
5. AUFRECHT (CC I, 696) records a Kavya of the title सम्याभरणण by Rāma- 
candra with a commentary by Govinda (B. 2.110) I cannot say if this commen- 
tator Govinda is identical with Govindajit, the author of सभ्यालंकरण 

6. Vide my paper on the Rasikajivana (Annals B. O R. I. Vol. XII, p. 396) 
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(3) दिवस्वामिन —fol. 2. 

(4) नीलकंठ —fol. 2, 12, 13, 23, 36. 

(5) अमरुक —fol. 2, 4, 18, 21, 27, 30, 36, 37. 

(6) "tz —fol. 2, 8, 13, 15, 24, 29. 

(7) राजश्ेखर = —fol. 2, 4, 11, 12, 18, 20, 21, 30, 34, 36. 
(8) बाळमारत —fol. 2, 22, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 34. 

(9) भड्कमलाकर “णि. 3. 

(10) 4ч —fol. 3, 17. 

(1) чач  —fol. 4. 

(12) भानुक —fol. 4, 21. 

(13) गोरबिदजिद्भट्ट णि. 8. 

(14) अमरचन्द्र  —fol 8, 93, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31. 

(15) गणपति —fol. 8, 16, 18, 24, 35. 

(16) भानुकरमिश्र —fol. 8. 

(17) frgm णि. 8, 16, 26, 33, 37. 

(18) लक्ष्मण —fol. 8, 9, 16, 17, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34. 


(19) स्र —fol. 8, 14, 21, 37. 
(20) भवभूति —fol. 9, 32, 36. 
(21) Ҹа —fol. 10. 


(22) कालिदास —fol. 10, 16, 18, 32. 

(23) गोवर्धन —fol. 12, 18, 19, 20, 23, 26, 31, 37. 

(24) दंडिन्‌ —fol. 12. 

(25) गदाधर —fol. 12, 34. 

(26) त्रिविक्रम —fol. 12, 25, 32. 

(27) atets ge’ —fol. 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 36, 37. 
(28) शकृद्धि —fol. 14, 32. 

(29) नारायण —fol. 15. 

(30) =н fol : 
(31) निर्मल —fol. 31. 

(32) मुरारि —fol- 17, 24, 27, 30, 31. 
(33) भाबपमिश्र —fol. 17, 18, 19, 22, 24, 27. 
(34) чиен: —fol. 19 








7. Nilakantha Sukla is the author of the Cimani-Carita co 
|vide my paper in the Annals (B. O. R. L) Vol IX, pp. 331-332]. ; The work 
चिमनीहातक mentioned by Govindajit on folio 29 of the MS is identical with 
ане I have evidence to prove that Nilakaptha was a pupil of Bhattoji 
ksita. 

8. Vide my paper on Kdmasamiiha (Jour. of Ori. Research Madras, Vol. XIV 
Pt. 1, pp. 74-81). A Gujarati rendering of my paper has been published by my friend 
Rao Br. P. C. DIVANJI, M.A., LL.M. recently 








(35) झगारतिलक —fol. 21. 
(36) मैयामड lz —fol. 21. 
(37) Seat —fol. 22. 


(38) अमर —fol. 22. 
(39) भारवि —fol. 23, 26, 29, 31. 
(40) ач —fol. 23, 26, 29, 31. 


(41) मद्दानाटक —fob 24. 

(42) वेदव्यास —fol. 25. 

(43) भास —fol. 43. 

(44) राघवानंददेवानाम्‌ -†०।. 26. 

(45) क्षेमेन्द्र —fol. 26. 

(46) किरात —fol. 26. 

(47) वररुचि —fol, 26. 

(48) जयमाधव —fol. 26, 32, 35, 

(49) उड्ठीय कवि —fol. 26. 

(50) गोपादित्य —fol. 26. 

(51) भानुपंडित —fol. 27. 

(92) भोजप्रबंध —fol. 28, 30, 34, 

(53) भद्र सोमेश्वर - जि. 28. 

(54) विकटनितंबा —fol. 28. 

(55) चिमनीशतक --0०. 29. ( >चिमनीचरित रण नीलकण्ठ शुक्र ) 

(56) а —fol. 29. 

(57) wWjgR  — —fol. 29, 34. 

(58) हरिहर —fol. 30. 

(59) कविराज —ш 32. 

(60) पाणिनिं —fol. 32. 

(61) «guia —fol. 33. 

(62) राहुक (१) —fol. 33. 

(63) aelRm —fol. 3. 

(64) वाल्मीकि —fol. 34 

(65) कुमारदास — —íoL 37. 
The abowe list is sufficient to show the sources of the present anthology. The 
reference to Bhatta Kamalákara on folio 3 furnishes us with a clue about the 
limit to the date of this anthology. If this Bhatta Kamalákara is identical 
with the author of the Nirmayasindhu (composed in AD. 1612) we can safely 
presume that Govindajit composed his anthology after A.D, 1612. 

A more exact reference, however, for purposes of chronology will be 
found on folio 29, where a work called “ चिमनीझतक ^" is mentioned. This 
work appears to be identical with the w0% चिम्रनीचरित by Nilakantha Sukla 
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of which two MSS are available in the Govt, MSS Library at the B.O.R. 
Institute, Poona. I have proved in my note? on this work that it was com- 
posed in Savitvat 1712 = A.D. 1656, The verse from the Cimanisataka quoted 
by Govindajit on folio 29 of the MS of the Sebhydlankarana is identical with 
verse 99 of the Cimanicarita (MS No. 698 of 1886-92). This identity clearly 
proves that Govindajit composed his anthology after A.D. 1656. The other 
limit to the date of Sabhyülemkarama cannot be definitely fixed at present 
but as the MS of the work appears to be about 150 years old we may tenta- 
tively assign Govindajit to the first quarter of the 18th century, if not later. 


9. Vide Annals (B. O. R. I.) XII, p. 356. 


SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE * 


By 
T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras, 


XV. BULL SACRIFICE AND BULL SPORT \ 


Two seals found at Mohenjo-Daro picture a bull-sport that seems to have 
had a vogue there and to have had also a ritual significance. A bull,—or 
buffalo, —stands with lowered head as if charging at some acrobats, male and 
female : one of the acrobats seeks to take hold of a horn of the beast : another 
alights on its back with a skilful jump others have been thrown down by 
the animal. The background to this scene is provided by a tree, a pillar and 
a bird on the pillar. The scene of the attempt at grappling the bull can be 
matched in every detail from scenes pictured in Cretan antiquities of the 
thousand years from about 2500 B.c. to 1500 B.C., but the background to the 
scene is lacking in them. Another seal and two amulets from Moh 
show an acrobat taking hold of a bull,—or buffalo,—by its horns, trampling 
it on its nose or on one of its horns and thrusting a well-aimed spear into 
its back : a tree and a cobra seem also to have a place in the scene. In some 
Cretan antiquities we have scenes in which a high priest slays a bull,—or 
buffalo,—by driving a short sword into its neck, and makes an offering of it 
before a sacred tree and a pillar which is surmounted by an axe on which 
perches a dove. The Mohenjo-Daro relics picture a murderous encounter 
between beast and acrobats in which the casualities include the beast and some 
of the acrobats, but do not testify to the sacrificial scene which we find in the 
Cretan remains. But the tree, pillar and bird that occur as background in 
the grappling scene on the seals of Mohenjo-Daro have their counterparts in 
the tree, pillar and bird of the sacrificial scene on the Cretan objects. It looks, 
therefore, as if the three are scenes linked together as the successive stages in 
a ritual observance,—a grappling with a bull (or buffalo), a slaying it and 
an offering it in sacrifice. The tree, the dove and the axe being symbols of 
the Great Mother, their presence at the ritual is evidence of the sacrifice being 
made to that goddess.*=* 

To this day the Devi as Durgà,—one of the Indian manifestations of 
the Mother Goddess,—is worshipped in images representing her as standing 
on the neck of a buffalo and slaying it with a spear thrust into the nape. The 
Mother Goddess herself attacking the brute and slaying it may be but a varia 
tion on the theme of a slaughter by the votaries of the Goddess acting 











* Concluded from p. 336. 
123. Елан, іп ASI. AR., 1935 : 93-100. 
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her emissaries. The latter ritual is well known all over India even now, and 
is frequently an observance patronised by princes. For instance, in one of the 
principalities of Central India a buffalo is plied with liquor on the day of the 
Dasserah and is brought to a valley where a member of the royal family 
slashes it at the neck with a sharp sword so that blood may flow : the animal 
is then let loose but is attacked with lances, and when it falls killed it is taken 
by the outcastes who feast on it. More often, the animal is slain in the 
presence of the Goddess and is offered to her in sacrifice. But the element oí 
the sport with the bull—or buffalo,—is lacking in these practices and so we 
are not able to decide if these could be survivals of the Harappa ritual. 

Telling of the manner in which Krsna, avatar of Visnu, won for wife the 
daughter of Nagnajit, king of the Kosalas, the Bhagavata Purdma says that 
the Kosala royal house had a convention ' to put to test the strength of men, 
so that the best bridegroom might be obtained ', that it consisted in a suitor 
having to try conclusions with 'seven sharp horned and irresistibly wild and 
wicked oxen", that Krsna was invited to subdue seven oxen “not subdued or 
governed by anybody,’ that he thereupon ‘ tightened his girdle and, appearing 
as seven, sportfully subdued them and brought them under his power, then 
‘tied them with ropes, having put down their turbulent strength (broken their 
teeth) and dragged them bound, even as a child may drag wooden bulls 
(toys),' and that king Nagnajit promptly bestowed his daughter on the hero. 
This account makes it clear that Krsna and his contemporaries of Kosala 
knew only the sport of grappling with the bull and that they did not seek to 
slay it and offer it up in sacrifice. 

In a Tamil work!:* which does not seem to be later than the third cen- 
tury A.D.227 occurs a poem in which a description is given of a similar practice 
observed by the Áyar,—the Cowherd race,—in the Tamil country. An ad- 
mirable summary gives a vivid picture. ' They (the community) had a pecu- 
liar custom among them of selecting husbands for their girls from the victors 
of a bull-fight. A large area of ground is enclosed with palisades and strong 
fences. Into the enclosure are brought ferocious bulls with sharpened horns. 
On a specious loft, overlooking the enclosure, stand the shepherd girls whom 
they intend to give away in marriage. The shepherd youths prepared for the 
fight, first pray to their gods whose images are placed under old banian or 
peepul trees or at watering places. Then they deck themselves with garlands 
made of the bright red flowers of the kanthal and the purple flowers of the 
kadya. At a signal given by the beating of drums, the youths leap into the 
enclosure and try to seize the bulls, which, frightened by the noise of the 
drums, are now ready to charge any one who approaches them. Each youth 
approaches a bull which he chooses to capture. But the bulls rush furiously 








124. SARKAR. in Univ. Calcutta : J. Dept. Letters, (1927) 15: 202-3 

125. Bhagavata-Purünma, lO. 58, 32-55 

126. Kali-Toha : | 

127. It is one of the ‘Sangam’ works and none of them seems to be of a later 
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with tails raised, heads bent down and horns levelled at their assailants. 

of the youths face the bulls boldly and seize their horns. Some jump aside 
and take hold of their tails. The more wary young men skilfully avoid the 
horns and clasping the neck cling to the animals till they force them to fall 
on the ground. Many a luckless youth is now thrown down. Some escape 
without a scratch, while others are trampled upon or gored by the bulls. Some, 
though wounded and bleeding, again spring on the bulls. A few who succeed 
in capturing the animals are declared the victors of that day's fight. The 
elders then announce that the bull fight is over. The wounded are carried 
out of the enclosure and attended to immediately ; while the victors and the 
brides-elect repair to an adjoining grove, and there forming into groups, dance 
joyously before preparing for their marriage.:** Here too the bull-slaughter 
and the sacrifice are absent. 

Among the Kallars and the Maravars of the Tamil country, the Hal- 
vakki Vakkals and the Bants of Kanara a bull-sport of some kind appears to 
have been an annual observance. Its most spectacular form is that known as 
the * Jalli-kattu" in the Pandya region of the Tamil land. With a view to 
graduating into eligible bridegrooms, Kallar and Maravar youths enter, in the 
season of the harvest, an arena in which a bull careers about maddened by 
the shouts of a crowded audience and the blare of trumpets, grapple it and 
wrest a pack of jewellery or a sacral scarf tied to its hom. As many as two 
hundred bulls might be deployed at a performance. The youths may bear 
swords but may use them only in self-defence. A bull may gore a youth, but 
no youth shall kill a nm 

The bull-hghts of Krsna and of the modem candidates for matrimony are 
in the nature of a sport and not of a fight : the bull-grappling scene alone is 
enacted, and the bull-slaughter and the bull-sacrifice scenes do not follow. A 
pastoral people may have developed this simple observance as a manly exer- 
cise and they need not have hitched it to a ritual. None the less the connec- 
tion of the sport with harvest and marriage cannot be over-looked : if it is a 
fertility observance, as the evidence suggests, it may not be unrelated in some 
form to the bull-sacrifices of Crete and Harappa which, as we have seen, are 
connected with the Great Mother. 

The bull-sport in India seems to have been primarily associated with a 
people known as the Abhiras in the ancient Puranas, for the Ahirs of the 
Central Provinces among whom we have found the sport to be current are 
their modern representatives in mid-India, and the Ayar of the Pandya region, 





128. Kalit-Tohai, 101, summarised in KANAKASABHAI-PILLAI, The Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Age, 57-8. The bull-sport attained rank as a classical motif 
in later Tamil literature 

129. CROOKE, in Folklore, 1917: 146-9. The paper is an excellent digest of 
much valuable information, but dissimlar practices are jumbled up. Fights between 
bulls, fights between men and bulls bulls trampling pigs and bulls trampling over 
images and breaking them are handled without much of discrimination. This paper 
may be read in conjunction with BisHOP's paper, 'The Ritual Bullfght' in the 
Smuilksonien Institution : Annual Report, 19026 : 447-56. 
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the youths of which are mentioned in the ancient Tamil classic as delighting 
in the sport, are no other than the Ahirs or Abhiras. The habitat of the 
Abhiras in the earliest days in which we catch a glimpse of them,—the two 
or three centuries before Christ,—is the north-west of India : indeed, it is just 
the home of the Harappa culture. They were generally on the move, and 
perhaps they came down rapidly to the Central Provinces and even to the 
end of the country, for, ‘the Ayar in the Pandyan dominion had a tradition’, 
mentioned in the same Tamil classic, * that they came into the Tamil land 
slong with the founder of the Pandyan family. The sport may, therefore, 
have journeyed from the north-west to the extreme south along with the 
Abhiras. The Kallar and Maravar of the Pandyan region who now indulge 
in the sport may be either the descendants of the Ayar of the days of the 
ancient Tamil work or they might have been in close contact with them and 
borrowed the sport from them. 

We have found that in south India and as early as the third century 
A.D.,—the latest date of the Tamil classic, —the Abhiras did not make a sacri- 
fice of the bull. In the north too, and at a date even much earlier than in 
the south, the element of sport alone is found associated with these combats, 
and not that of sacrifice, for, Krsna subdued, but did not slay, the seven bulls 
that he had to contend with for the hand of the Kosalan princess. When we 
recall that this Krsna is also the god of the Abhiras, we cannot help speculat 
ing whether his example had a bearing on the character of the observance. 

The generally accepted dates for Krsna and for the beginning of the 
migrations of the Abhiras in India are much later than the age of the Harappa 
culture. So, the probabilities are that the heirs to the Harappa culture, who- 
ever they were, had themselves shed the element of sacrifice in the observance 
by the time they came into contact with the Abhiras, or that they retained it 
as a sport-cum-sacrifice observance and passed it on as such to the Abhiras 
who, however, subsequently discarded the element of sacrifice, We do not 
have the data that would enable us to decide between these two probabilitie 

It is to a Krsna that,—according to the Chàndogya Upanisad, attributed 
generally to about the seventh century B.C,—his preceptor, Ghora-Angirasa, 
imparted the doctrine of Abisisd, ‘the not inflicting of pain.“ A practical 
application of the teaching of Ahimsé would certainly have been elimina 
tion of the killing of the bull vanquished in the tussle, but Krsna, the hero of 
the Puranas, is not known to have been a votary of Ahivnsd. The conversion 
of the sacrifice into a mere sport may not therefore have been effected by this 
Krsna, if the sophistication had not already occurred. The contest with the 














130. KANAKASABHAI-PILLAI, op, ci., 57. 

131. The Tamil Idaiyar of modern days who claim to be the descendants of 
the Ayar of ancient times do not, however, know of the ' Jalli-Kattu. If they are 
the genuine Ayar we have to find a reason for their having totally abandoned the 
observance and for its having passed into other hands. 

132. ‘Austerity, alms-giving, uprightness, harmlessness (Ahirse), truthfulness 
—these are one's gifts for the priests : 3.19.4, 
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seven bulls which he had to engage in to win the hand of the princess of 


Kosala is definitely stated to have been on a pattem which had been tradi- 
tional in the family of the kings of Kosala, and that pattern was that of a 
mere sport and not that of a sport culminating in a sacrifice. Further, Ghora- 
Angirasa is not said to have been the first thinker to have preached the gospel 
of Ahimsa nor was Kpsga his pupil the first initiate into the 
Faith in Ahirsà might therefore be much older than Ghora-AÁngirasa and, 
indeed, earlier than the hero of the Puranas who was the name-sake of Krea 
the pupil. So the observance might have lost the element of sacrifice long 
before the Krsna of the seven bulls. It may be that earlier teachers of the 
doctrine had influenced earlier heroes to divest the bull sport of the element of 
sacrifice and that the earlier rulers of Kosala had known only of a bull sport 
that did not lead up to a sacrifice. Long before the days of Krsna the hero 
the gory rite should have been redeemed and turned into a noble sport freed 
from the bloodshed of a ritual. The probabilities seem therefore to lie in 
favour of the view that the change in the character of the observance occurred 
subsequent to the days of the Harappa culture but generations before the 
Krsna of heroic mettle and that the Ahirisd doctrine had had a share in bring- 
ing about the change. 








AVI. CONCLUSIONS 

We have now seen that the Harappa culture did survive for long centu- 
ries. The die-struck and the cast varieties of early Indian coinage are 
indebted to this culture for at least their form. They tum out now to be 
not only free from all trace of foreign elements but also to have had their 
roots in Indian tradition. Some plaques from Ceylon are in the direct line 
of descent from amulets of the Harappa age, and the image of Gaja-Laksmi 
on the plaques is at least a survival of Harappa motifs. The image of Siva 
as Daksinamirti and the image of the Buddha as Yogi-God are the products 
of that culture. The cults of the sacred tree and the symbols have come down, 
in all probability, from the days of Harappa. The veneration of the preceptor 
and the granting to him of a status almost equal to that of God which 
are, to this day, features of Indian religious life are legacies bequeathed by 
the Harappa culture. The horncrown on the head of the Siva-Pasupati of 
Harappa became a symbol of considerable significance and survived in comibi- 
nation with other symbols. Representations of deities worn on a head-dress 
and carried on the head seem also to be survivals of Harappa fashions, The 
bull-sacrifice following a bull-sport that is still offered in corners of the 
country is probably based on Harappa precedents, and the bull-sport, without 
the sacrifice as a sequel, common to this day in other parts of the country, 

appears to be a sop tion of the Harappa ritual 
The infiuence of the Harappa culture seems to have been felt also in coun- 
tries beyond India. Greek coinage at its best betrays traces of the influence 
about the close of the 6th century B.c. and Parthian coinage does so about the 
ginning of the 3rd century B.c. If a culture that disappeared about 2500 
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B.C. in India is found to have had some influence in Greece about 500 B.C. 
and in Parthia about 300 B.C. it is obvious that features of that culture should 
have travelled to those lands before its disappearance in India,—or at least that 
in the interval of two thousand years some survivals of that culture had spread 
from India into those regions. 

A few features of the Harappa culture appear to be traceable in Vedic 
culture as well. The idea of a divinity as PaSupati is common to both, and 
also Yoga as a religious practice. The association of a Yogi and a pi 
with a tree is equally common. In both cultures deer are associated with pre- 

ceptorship and pupillage. The vestigium pedis which is known to vedic cul- 
ture seems to have had a place in that of Harappa as well. The use of a 
fillet in a ritual appears in both the cultures. A divinity carried on the head 
of a man or of another divinity is also known to both cultures. All these are 
features which the two cultures do not seem to share with any other culture,— 
except perhaps the ritual use of the fillet. The vedic culture, however, is 
assumed to have entered India a thousand years at least after that of Harappa. 
If this view is correct the former must have been indebted to the latter 
for these features, and the debt must have been contractec in the days 
when the vedic people came into the Harappa region and established contact 
with the remains of the Harappa culture. But these features are so character- 
istic of vedic culture that it is almost unbelievable that they from another 
culture,—especially from one which, having disappeared, could have left be- 
hind only a few traces which should have by then yed in significane 
Some other explanation has to be found. Perhaps the two cultures were more 
intimately related than is realised 

The evidence that we have passed in review shows also that this culture 
had features that were similar to some in other contemporary cultures. The 
tree and the serpent and the standard were venerated in the Harappa region 
as in Crete and in Mesopotamia, Anthropomorphic.images were in vogue in 
all these regions. The horn-crown had its analogue in Egypt and in Meso- 
potamia. The bull-sacrifice of Harappa was almost identical with that of 
Crete. The pattern of a cult-object between adorants was common to these 
areas and to Egypt. But it is not yet possible to determine finally which 
feature originated in which culture and who borrowed f whom. These 
similarities establish the frequency with which even so early in history the 
currents and cross-currents of influence flowed through cultures separated 
from each other by great distances? 











APPENDICES 


1. SCRIPTS OF HARAPPA AND EASTER ISLAND (See Section I, fn. 6.) 
scripts no reference seems to have been made to a theory postulated a few 
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years before the Harappa script came to receive attentio the Easter 
Island script comprises ‘a number of bird-symbols ', that 'the birds are vari- 
ously depicted, some more or less realistically, others conventionally, and others 
conventionally and often with human attributes ', that ' by far the greater pro- 
portion ' of the bird-symbols ' clearly represent the frigate bird ', that that bird 
had no home in the Easter Island, that its original home was in the Solomon 
Islands in Melanesia, and that therefore ‘it seems probable that the script 
itself originated in the Melanesian area and was perfected in Easter Island 
while the memory of this bird and of its cult-associations still persisted."* 
The theory need not, however, be inconsistent with a still earlier origin in the 
Harappa region, for if the Harappa script did travel abroad and did reach 
the Solomon Islands it might have been noticed there that the outlines of the 
characters of the script conformed to those of the frigate-bird and, in con- 
sequence, a resemblance to the bird might have imposed there on the 
characters. 


2. AN TO THE HARAPPA SEALS (See Section II, fn. 15.) 


When the Harappa seals leapt into the limelight, in 1924, a comparisor 
was forthwith invited with ' the Proto-Elamite " tablets de comptabilite " dis- 
covered at Susa ',U* extending in time from about 2600 to 2300 B.C. 
and it was asserted that the seals and the tablets are ‘ practically identical 

as ‘the form and size of the plaques are the same, the " unicorns" are the 
same and the pi and numerals are also the same' and that 'the 
identity is such that the and tablets might have come from the 
same hand .’ Not even the emphasis with which the comparison was en- 
forced has secured attention to the suggestion of similarity. The comparison 
has failed to receive support from any other quarter and, indeed, it has not 
been alluded to by others,—even to be dismissed out of hand. The published 
illustrations of the Proto-Elamite tablets convey only an inadequate impres- 
sion of their appearance and special features. None the less, it is clear that 
no similarity is traceable. Very few of the tablets are square: the device 
and the writing, where they appear together, stand in no mutual relation 
to each other : the animals do not usually stand in front of a ‘ standard’ or 
'incense-burner' or of any other object: the writing and device have the 
appearance of having been produced separately on the tablet and not evoked 
together by the stamping of one seal bearing both writing and device : the 
animals seem to have been imprinted by rolling a cylinder on the tablet-face. 
The Susa tablets are documents,—records of transactions,—while the 
Harappa pieces are only seals. ‘Il est certain que tous les textes de nos 
tablettes, sans aucune exception sont des documents de compatabilité’, and 








134. BALFOUR, in Folklore, 1917 : 371-6 


135 Published by SCHEIL in De MORGAN’s Delegation en Perse, Memoires 
Vol. 6 (1905) and Vol. 17 (1923) 


136, SaYCE, in Id. London News, 27 Sept. 1924 ; 565, 


tures, livraisons, inventaires '! We may, therefore, take it that the Harappa 
seals and the Susa tablets have little in common. 

Stamp seals of a square shape are contemporary with the Harappa seals, 
but we do not know that seals similar to the Harappa ones in format and 
design have come to light anywhere else. The nearest approaches are seals 
like the one which, found at Ur in a stratum assignable to about 2650-2500 
B.C, yields a square impression in which a goat stands in under a 
largish crescent which, perhaps, encloses a star or a sun between the horns, 
but even these are far different from the seals of Harappa. 


3. EARLY SQUARE Corns (See Section II, fn. 27.) 


redence could be given to Chinese tradition, the founder of the Chou 
dynasty (c. 1 B.C.) seems to have had a minister of the name of T'ai 
Kung, who, coming from beyond the land of Chou, 'instituted (which may 
mean either invented, or simply introduced), for his master's benefit, a “ sys- 
tem of currency ", which included squares of gold of a fixed weight, lengths 
of silk and hempen cloth of defnite dimensions, and lastly, round | 
or bronze coins having a central hole’! Could it be inferred that the 
minister was native of a region where the square shape for coinage was appre- 
ciated for its ensuring uniformity of weight and that that region had known 
of the square seals of Harappa or derivatives from them? To accept the 
inference would be to date the origin of coins many centuries earlier than is 
generally . (Coinage must have been invented much earlier than Tai 
Kung if two shapes,—the square and the round,—had come to be accepted 
by his times 








4. THE GARUDA IN A BuppHIsT SCENE (See Section VI, fn. 55a.) 


On the vertical face of the platform on which the Buddha should have 
seated (Fig. 9: 2) are incised two Garudas (holy eagles) in flight 
The urge for decoration is scarcely adequate as an explanation for the occur 
rence of the bird in the sculpture, for the chances of a Garuda being chosen 
for a purely ornamental purpose are infinitesimal as against those of the 
innumerable other objects that have a decorative appeal. Nor is it easy to 
account for the bird appearing in a Buddhist setting, for, while the associa- 
tion of the Garuda with Soma and Visnu are well known we have no know- 
ledge of its having any connection with the Buddha or his teaching or the 
beliefs he countenanced. A clue is worth looking for. 





137. SCHEIL, in DE MORGAN, op. cif 
138. Lecrain, Ur Excavations: II] Archaic Seal-Impressions, 2, 17, 45: 31 
(539) 

139. HOPKINS, in JRAS., 1895 : 319-20, 340, citing the ' History of the Earlier 
Han Dynasty" and some other authorities, 


Certain fire altars used in Vedic sacrifices are built in the form of an 
eagle, and a few of them, known as the Syenacifs," follow the outlines of 
a bird in flight.“* These altars recall to mind, though but dimly, the plat- 
form in this Buddhist piece with the flying Garudas on its face, the vacant 
platform looking but a variant of a fire-altar. 

The sculptured scene in which the Garudas appear in flight is that in 
which the feet of the Buddha are venerated by his followers. The purpose of 
the veneration of the feet cannot but be the attainment of Mirrama—which 
is what every Buddhist wishes to attain to on his dissolution. The fire altars 
in the form of the eagle in flight are prescribed when the object of the sacri- 
fice is, not the gaining of food or cattle nor even the achieving of Brahma- 
loka, but is the attainment of heaven. The Garuda which has a place in a 
Vedic ritual that leads the sacrificer to heaven appears also in a parallel con- 
text in Buddhism,—associated in a mode of worship by which the devotee 
of the Buddha seeks to achieve nirvana. By the time of this piece of sculp- 
ture the attainment of the nirvana of Buddhism had in all probability come 
to be equated to what in the Vedic faith was the attainment of heaven. Bud- 
dhist belief might therefore have expressed itself in this piece of sculpture in 
terms of Vedic symbolism. That two Garudas,—instead of one,—should be 
shown incised on the platform may be due either to an unintelligent adoption 
of the symbolism or to a variation made deliberately to obscure the earlier 
associations of the symbol.“ 





5. PATTERNS ON CYLINDER SEALS (See Section VII, fn. 56.) 


The disposition of the patterns in cylinder seals has not been always 
correctly understood by even competent authorities. It is therefore desirable 
to explain briefly the arrangement of the patterns with reference to one of the 
examples illustrated here (Fig. 11: 1). 

Being a cylinder, the seal could be rolled on indefinitely so that the 
imprint of the pattern in the seal could be repeated in a line as often as the 
seal completes a revolution. An illustration (Fig. 11: I) shows the imprint 
left by the seal when, having done just one full revolution, it has gone through 
an exact half of the second : the imprint of the first revolution closes with 
a line drawn vertically just after the tail of the goat facing left. 

The pattern resulting from the first revolution is mainly that of the pair 
of entwined serpents between goats that stand facing each other: the flower 
between the horns of the two goats is no more than an embellishment filling 


140. See, for instance, Satapatha Brühmana, 8.1.4.8. 

141. See, for instance, MAJUMDAR, in J. Im. Soc. Or. Art, (1989) 7: 40-42, 
45, 57-60, and Ibid., (1940) & - 21-36. 

142. It may be that ‘the bird is to fly to the sky as the sacrifice, and with 
the bird the sacrificer who is identified with Prajipati is to attain the sky’: KEITH, 
Rel. & Phil. Vedas & Up. 466. 

143. The duplication of a symbol in one of the sculptures at Bharhut may well 
be a parallel (see section XII, fn. 108), 
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up a gap in the compe . The pattern would thus be self-contained but 
for an unintelligible object appearing in the upper left of the imprint and an 
equally elligible object appearing in the upper right of the imprint, if 
the imprint was confined to the first revolution. But it is interesting to note 
that while one of these objects seems to stretch towards the right, the other 
stretches towards the left,—and, what is more interesting, in a manner that 
suggests that they are but the right and the left halves of a symmetrically 

If the imprint is continued just a little further, the suspicion we had is 
confirmed, for the object stands revealed as an eagle flying vertically with its 
wings spread wide and symmetrically. 

If the imprint is continued still further to the extent of a half of the 
second revolution of the seal,—as shown in the illustration, —the left half of 
the pattern repeats itself : the first goat, facing right, appears again facing 
right, and the entwined pair of serpents appear once more but they do not 
fully reveal themselves. 

If the seal goes completely through the second revolution the right half 
of the entwined pair emerges and the goat facing left reappears, so that the 
pattern repeats itself a second time. But, in the process, a second pattern 
has appeared : a pair of goats stand back to back, and a spread eagle fills 
in the gap in the upper half. If in the first revolution the eagle is visible only 
to the extent of a half while the serpents and the flower are seen in full, the 
eagle has its revenge when the cylinder makes a half of the next Tevolution, 
for, then, the eagle gets unfurled in full while the serpents and the flower are 
vertically cut in twain at the right of the imprint. 

If the seal is rolled further and further the first pattem of goats face to 
face and the second pattern of goats back to back repeat themselves, and, 
incidentally, the flower and the spread eagle also repeat themselves, adding 
to the variety of the patterns. 

The seal itself bears engraved in it only one pair of goats and one pair 
of entwined serpents and only one flower and one eagle. If the seal starts 
on a revolution with imprinting the right half of the flower and completes 
the revolution with imprinting the left half of the flower we get the pattem 
of goat facing goat ; if, however, it starts with the right half of the eagle and 
closes with the left half we have the pattern of ts back to back. The point 
from which the seal starts rolling determines the pattern we get, but the skill 
of the artist of the seal lies in his evoking both patterns from one design in 
one seal 144 
6. OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF THE DEER (See Section X, fn. 74a.) 

The deer is i ed with Vedic sacrifice as well. The | 
himself in a deer skin to which he ties the hom of a deer; his seat is 
the skin of a black antelope and his shoes are made of antelope hides The 
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tract between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas ‘ which extends as far as the 
eastern and the western oceans’ called Aryavarta,—' the land where the black 
antelope naturally roams’,—is ‘fit for the performance of sacrifices’: it is 
the yajmya deía'* That the skin and the horn are indispensable to the 
sacrificer is perhaps the reason for yajiya deía being defined as the land of 
the black antelope, but we do not know why that animal had to divest itself 
of its skin and horn for sacrifices, . 

Siva, who has adopted some of the features of Rudra, is usually figured 
holding a deer in one of his hands. Rudra is said to have claimed all that 
was over a place of sacrifice, having appeared there as a black giant.’ 
Rudra is also said to have shot Prajapati on his taking the form of a deer 
after his incest with Ushas. These references are too incomplete and obs- 
cure to help us to unravel the relationship that seems to subsist between 
Rudra, Prajapati, the sacrifice and the deer. 


7. MAUES, MANJU-SRI AND MAHAYANISM (See Section XI, fn. 93.) 

If the beginnings of the art of Gandhara could be dated about the early 
years of the lst century B.C. at the latest and if Mahayanism could be traced 
in the earliest products of the Gandhara school, it is worth asking whether the 
Maues coin pictures one of the Mahayana deities. The sword points indubi 
tably to MafjuSr. It may be hard to believe that a Greek king would have 
thrust a sword into the hands of one who was capable of placing it idly in 
his lap and folding his hands over it,—as we find on the coin of Maues,— 
but it is certainly not difficult to see that Mafiju-Sri who had been meek enough 
to arm himself with a book would not have known better than to have grown 
moody over the inconvenient possession of a sword and to have placed both 
hands in the lap. 

There may be no general acceptance of the view that Mahayanism was 
so early as the beginning of the lst century B.C., but, if the view advanced 
here that the Buddha had become a divinity much earlier than the sculptures 
of Bharhut and Sanchi is accepted, it is not improbable that the origins of 
Mahāyānism should be much earlier than is believed 

To suggest a very early date for Mafiju-Sri, as has been done here, is to 
risk a summary dismissal. But, to decline to see Mafiju-ri on the coin of 
Maues is to accept the modern interpretation of the seated figure and the 
cross-bar in preference to that of Azes 


8. EGYPTIAN ANALOGUES TO NANDIPADA OVER CIRCLE? (See Section XII, 
jn. 103a.) 
The combination of a pair of horns and a circular object occurs also in 
Egypt in representations of the divinities Amon, Hathor, Isis, Kho 
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Nephthys and and of rulers like Cleopatra. А large disc,—sometimes 
an object looking like a large globe, —rests at the junction of a pair of horns 
displayed as on the head of an animal, and, usually, the horns rise almost 
hugging the disc. How artistically the combination can be presented will be 
realised only when we look at sculptures of Hathor as cow and at the colossal 
ram from Napata. Obviously, a pair of horns enclosing a disc was a symbol 
of importance in Egypt. | 

This symbol and the nandipada over circle are similar in that horns 
and a circular object are the elements composing the design, but the similarity 
ends there. Firstly, in the Indian symbol the circular object occurs below 
the horns while it stands between the horns in the Egyptian symbol. Secondly 
the circular object in the Indian symbol appears to be a modification of the 
Jotus or the wheel, while the disc in the Egyptian symbol seems to be a vari- 
ant of a globe, Thirdly, the horns of the Egyptian symbol are but two and 
they spring as from the head of an animal, but in the Indian symbol a third 
member occurs at the junction of the horns,—a projection like a cup or 
helmet or like a spike,—usually much shorter than the other two members, 
but often as long as the others, as in a trifulg 

Another symbol is known to Egypt (Fig. 16: 5) which integrates the 
horn-crown or nandipada but it does not incorporate the circle or disc as well. 

The nandipada over circle seems therefore to have had no counterparts 
in Egypt. 





9. ORIGIN OF NAME HARAPPA (See Section XVI, fn. 133.) 


The name of Harappa itself is perhaps an instance of flotsam. The 
name has not been accounted for in terms of any language of the area in 
which this townlet lies. Even folk etymology confessed defeat, and tradition 
had to resort to that desperate remedy,—the creation of an eponymous king,— 
Harappa, to lend his name to the city. So we may assume tentatively 
that the name is an ancient one that has come down to modern times, Far 
away in Iraq, a little to the east of the Tigris and on the site of the 
modern town of Karkuk, there stood a city the name of which has been 
variously spelt as Arrapha™° and Arrapkha.™ The pronunciation of the 
name of this city is almost identical with that of Harappa2" Though the 
Iraqian city does ' not seem to have been known in the period of Ur (3000 
B.C.),? it appears to have been taken by the kings of Gutium about 
2400 B.C. 3154 so its antiquity must be earlier than the latter of these two 
dates. It 1s practically to this same period that the Indian city is assignable 
and it is well established that Iraq and the Indus valley were then in contact 
with each other. Nothing short of a marvel could explain both cities having 
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the same name if we assume either that each of them came by its name 
independently or that the Indian city adopted a name within recent centuries 
which had been forgotten in Iraq long centuries ago. It looks extremely 
probable that one of the two cities owed its name to the other, though we 
cannot yet say which bore the name earlier, and, therefore, lent it to the other 
by way of recognition of mutual indebtedness.“ 


10. CLUE To DECIPHERMENT OF HARAPPA ScRIPT (See Appendix 9, fn. 155.) 


Now that we know of a place-name which might have been current in the 
days of the Harappa culture, it is worth attempting to trace the name in the 
seals from Harappa. It is legitimate to assume that these seals bear the names 
of the respective owners, that some at least of the owners might have added 
on the seals that they belonged to Harappa, that therefore the name of that 
city may be found on a few at least of the seals found at Harappa, that the 
name would not ordinarily have been used on the seals found at Mohenjo- 
Daro, that therefore the groups of symbols expressing the name of Harappa 
would not be found ordinarily in the seals from Mohenjo-Daro, that conse- 
quently the group must be peculiar to the seals that have turned up at Harappa, 
that if the script was syllabic the name might have been expressed in three 
characters and that they would occur together and in the same order. If such 
a group of characters could be isolated,—frequent at Harappa and uncommon 
at Mohenjo-Daro,—we may be almost confident of having settled the values 
of three of the Harappa characters. At present this seems to be the only 
possible basis for an attempt at fixing the values of a few of the characters 
on the seals of this culture. 


11. ORIGIN OF NAME MUSIRI (See Appendix 11, fn. 156.) 


A second Indian place-name also may possibly have been derived from a 
region not very distant from Arrapha. Some places in south India bear a 
name, Muéiri, which is not susceptible of being derived from the languages 
of the areas in which they are situated. Muyir-k-kodu, on the Arabian sea, 
near Cochin, was known to Ptolemy as Mouziris, which is equivalent in 
modern Tamil to Mu&ri. Another town of the name Musiri is now to be 
found in the interior of the Tamil country,—in the Trichinopoly district. 
Muéir-pakkam is a village in the Chingleput district. In a part of ancient 
Cappadocia,—the area north-west of Antioch and Alexandretta, almost border- 
ing on the Mediterranean,—a place known as Musri was conquered by a 
descendant of Ashur-uballit, king of Assyria, between about 1385 and 1242 
B.C. May it be that the similarity of names is to be accounted for by com- 
mercial intercourse between the coasts of the Mediterranean and the west coast 
of south India ? 





155. See Appendix 10. 156, See Appendix 11. 
157. THOMPSON, in Cambridge Ancient Histery, 2: 234, 241, 250. 
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PLACE AND PERSONAL NAMES 
IN THE EARLY LAND GRANTS OF ASSAM# 


By 
B. KAKATI, Gauhati. 


l. The late Mahàámahopádhyáya Pandit Padmanátha BHATTACARYA, 
M.A. (formerly Senior Professor of Sanskrit in the Cotton College, Gauhati) 
published the Sanskrit copper-plate inscriptions of the ry Hindu Kings 
of Assam in 1838 m.s. (1931 An). The Pandit had compiled, hered 
and worked at the grants over many years and after his retirement from 
office put them in together under the comprehensive title of Kamariipa Sasa- 
^i and got them published through the courtesy of the Rangpur Sahitya 
Parisad, North Bengal. The Sanskrit text has been printed in the Deva- 
nagari script and the accompan ing Bengali translation in the Bengali script. 
There is also a long historical introduction in Bengali. Though the Bengali 
translation takes away much of the usefulness of the publication in other 
parts of India and abroad, the text may be relied upon as having been very 





2. The inscriptions have all been composed in Sanskrit —some In verse 
and others in prose. The Sanskrit has been interspersed with Prakrit and 
indigenous deíya formations. Contrary to current practices, the editor, instead 
of retaining the Prakrit formations in the text, substituted correspond g re- 
constructed Sanskrit formations in their places. The original Prakritisms 
have, however, been preserved in foot-notes under headings like “ Original 
readings ". 








З. In the publication under discussion, there are ten inscriptions. rang- 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth century A.D. covering practically the 
entire Hindu period of Assam history. From the thirteenth century onwards, 
Assam passed into the hands of the Shans. These land grants were ordered 
by seven Hindu kings in different times measured by centuries. Their names, 
regnal times and the places wherefrom the grants were issued are given in 
the following table. The serial numbers of the grants are put in just after 





* Abbreviations :— 
As. = Assamese: Bd. = Bodo: Khas = Khasi; Md = Mundari; Sent. = 
Santali; A. F. D, = Assamese, Its Formation and Development. 
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Names. Grant. No. Time. Place of issue 

1. Bháskara Varma (1) 7th century Karnasuvama 

2. Harjara Varma (11) Sth century §Harippesvara 

3. Vanamála Deva ( III) 9th century — Hárüppesvara 

4. Bala Varma (IV) 10th century  Háàrüppesvara 

5. Ratnapála (V. VI) llth century Durjaya 

6. Indrapála (VIL VIII) llth century Durjayā 

7. Dharmapala (IX. X) 12th century  Kàmarüpa (city) 


4. In tracing the genealogies of kings and often also of the Brahmin 
scholars to whom lands were granted, in recording the names of the persons 
who composed the verses and who prepared the copper plates and inscribed 
them, and also in defining the boundaries of the lands in terms of rivers, 
tanks, trees, and adjoining cultivation fields, places and persons have been 
named whose denominations are often of non-Sanskritic origin. The editor 

assed them over as unintelligible and no comment was made. In some 
instances an attempt was made by the editor to explain a few terms. But 
the explanations seem to be entirely fanciful, being metaphysical e.g. Harup- 
peśvara is connected with Saárüpya-mukti. The explanations suggested in this 
paper are entirely independent of the editor's comment. 

5. The indigenous deíya elements are grouped below into (A) Personal 
names—female and male ; (B) Place names. The Personal names are mostly 
of Sanskritic origin and those only have been included here that show some 
morphological peculiarities from the point of view of NI-A. languages. As 
the non-Aryan terms are unintelligible, only sound-correspondences with 
semantic approximations have been given. 

The number of the inscription is indicated by Roman notation and the 
number of paragraph by Arabic notation. 

(A) 
PERSONAL NAMES. 
Female. 

6. Female names always end in -d; e.g. Jiwada (III.10) ; Srimattara 
(111.15); Reina (IX.11); Лоа (72.15) ; Netra (4.17) ; Patra (X19). 

7. Female names are often pleonastically lengthened by suffix—dyikd : 
e.g. 

Sabhrüyikaà (111.31); Svabhra-; (Su + abhra), 

Syamayikd (1V.28) ; Syama ; 

Cheppayika (VL18) ; Ksepyd; . 

Saukhyayikaà (VIL22) ; *Saukhyd ; 

Püukü (IX.19); Pavaka -- uká ; (see 3 7c.) 

As against Syamdyikd of plate no. IV, occurs the honorific Skt. form 
Syamadevi in plate no. 1.22 
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In modern female names like Rahe, Pate, Mahe (A. F. D. $ 188) in 


the Kamaripi dialect of Western Assam, convergence of -devi and -éyikd 
may be suspected. 

Daluhángana (IIL.30) ; " women of daluha ". 

It is an obscure word. In the foot-note the editor refers to an earlier 


translator who rendered it into "the women of Danuha, (a nation)." The 


compound seems to mean " temple women ". Dalula seems to be an Austric 
formation : cf. dol, haleh, hai, hei, hi, H. 151, 152, 153. Modem As. retains 
dol, a temple, shrine. Cf. also dig-dol (see § 16). In the context in the 
inscription, other classes of women referred to are karndfi, varastri, pevana- 
kamini, nati, The presence of kandli seems to have misled the translator. 


Male. 
7. Pleonastic suffixes after male names 


(а) -tyd; (A. F. D. 538a); Kaliya (1.27) < Kali. 
It is a very common personal name in current Assamese. 


(b) -e; Cande (-nauki) (V121) ; a boatman named Conde, < Condra-. 
The suffix is the same as the Standard Assamese -di (A. F. D. § 527) which 
appears as -ë in Westem Assamese. + 


(c) -oka; Khasoka (1.26) : Indoka (111.32), 

The termination -oke occurs also elsewhere : cf. Divvoka, Rudoka, names of 
Kaivarta rebel kings of early Bengal (P. L. PAL : Early History of Bengal, 
p. 58). In the earlier form -euka, it appears in Jalauka, a son of Asoka 
Maurya (V. A. SMITH : Early History of India, p. 191). 

The suffix -oka>-o is preserved in modern Assamese current names: 
eg. Nilo, Haro, Nero ; (A. F. D. § 189). 

Indoke, Khdsoka of the inscriptions seem to be respectively related to 
Indra and Bodo khaso, build anything across a road or a river. 

(d) Two other endings are चा. -| (f) : eg. Abaüci (X23) ; Orangi- 
tentra (IX.24),a weaver named Orangi. Current Assamese has -i termina- 
tion in personal names : e.g. Andthi, Bhadi. Orangi seems related to Malayan 
Orang : Sant. horo, man. 4(t) : Bhijjata (IIL30) ; cf. Current As. names : 
Bint, Barnett, Bhabit. 

8. Two other names of historical and legendary fame seem to be of 
non-Aryan origin : 

Harjara Deva (II); giver of grant no. II. He and the two other kings 
of his dynasty Vanamála Deva and Balavarmá, givers of grants nos. III and 
IV, with their capital at Hàrüppeivara, are said to have belonged to a 
mlecea dynasty. The name Harjara seems to be of Austric origin : cf. Sant. 
hara, hill ; Austric jurukrah, jukrah, a chief, C 98 (see $ 10). 

Naraka : The famous Pauranic king of Prágjyotisa from whom most of 
the Hindu kings of early Kámarüpa trace their descent. His name occurs in 
almost all the inscriptions. According to Kilikd Purina, he was born of 
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Earth in the sacrificial ground of king Janaka of Mithilà along with Sita 
The Pauranic derivation of the name is mara, man, ka, head. At the time 
of his birth he placed his head on the skull of a man and so he came to be 
known as Naraka. His being born of Earth seems to point to some non- 
Aryan origin of the name: cf. Khasi, mar; iron; marsmw, red hot iron; 
narsuh, a piece of iron rod used for roasting fish, flesh etc. cf. Skt. mdrdca, 
iron arrow. 
(B) 
PLACE NAMES. 

9, Place names owe their origin to association with lakes, rivers, trees 
or some striking natural characteristics or incidents that happened in the loca- 
lities indicated. Similarly river names are associated with terms indicating 
noise, breaking etc. The following list of place names has been arranged 
according to the serial number of the inscriptions rather than the alphabeti- 
cal order in order to give an idea of the perspective of the time when they 
were recorded. Moreover words occurring in the same plate may throw some 
light upon one another's origin by semantic or sound association 

10. Harüppesvara, (IL14) ; Seat of King Harjara and his descend- 
ants, Situated near the present town of Tezpur in the Darang district. Sup- 
posed to be of Austric origin : cf. Sant. kare, hill; Austric pew, hill, H. 93 : 
also Sant. harup, to cover as with a basket or dish. Curiously enough, other 
towns of the same region seem to have Austric affiliations : Tezpur, Austric, 
taju, tijo, a snake, S 311. Sant. tijo, a creeping insect, Darang, a river and 
a district : cf. Austric dorr, bridge, B. 391 ; kong, ong. W 29 


11. Dijjinna (1V.16) ; Locality of the land granted by plate no. III. 
cf. Bodo dija(o), to melt ; jini, dirt. 

Heng-Siba (1V.26) ; Place ; cí. Bd. Aang, relation ; sebat, break. 

Koppa (IV.33) cf. Khas. kop, to cover; Austric, koi, C 156 

Diddesà (IV.33) ; a tank; cf. Bd. di, water ; disai, to sprinkle water. 

Seba (IV.33) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. sebai, to break. 

12, Kelengd (VI.16). Locality of land granted by plate no. VI in the 
present district of Nowgong. Associated with the name of a river called 
Kalang. cf. Austric klong, a noise, N 90 

Diyambdra jola (VL21) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. diyungma, flood ; bara, mouth 
of a river. fola is a common term indicating natural tanks or lakes. cf. Khas. 
jaw, to leak ; jaw-khalait, bathed in tears; Austric, lao, water, W 35: Sant. 
jola, a shallow or marsh. 

13. Hepyoma (VIL21) ; Locality of land granted by plate no. VII 
cf. Bd. hap, to penetrate ; yao, hand ; ma, suffix indicating biggishness 

Kostha-mákkhi-yàna. (VIL25) ; a tank ; Skt. koífha, a granary ; yüma, 
passage; Bd. makhao, a thief : — " passage of the granary thief 

Maküti-makkhi-yàna (VIL25) ; also Mekuti-Kumyerd (§ 14). cf. Aus- 
tric maku, egg E 34; fieng, ting, egg-plant. Several Assamese names of plants 
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with egg-like fruits begin with maàka- : cf. makari-ghilé, mákal. In this con- 
nection cf. also Skt. rátiga, válinga, brinjal. 

Dirgumma (VIL25) ; a river ; cf. Bd. dir, river, gu, grass-hopper ; mea, 
suffix indicating biggishness. = " river of the big grass-hopper ". 

14. Mandi (VIIL.20). Locality of grant no. VIL. cf. Bd. mandu, a hut 
in a cultivated field, 

Makuti (Kumyara (VIIL26) ; a place; cl. Bd. khum, flower ; yer, to 
increase, multiply. 

Marka-myikokkha (VIIL26) ; a place, cf. markhu, broken rice given as 
food to pigs : miyaoba, soft; khaokhu, a ladle for cooking. 

Hahdrabi (VIII.26) : a tank : Bd. ha, place ; raoba, raobi, hard, firm ; 
háhari frontier place. 

Pidaka-gráma (VIL26) ; a place; cf. Austric, phdaik, to put or place 
upon, H 153b; ya-pidul ; dayak, village. H 153a, b. 

15. Olindüpakrsta-kafjiya-bhitvi (IX.15) ; also Olindásameta (IX. 16). 
ci, Austric wal, deep hole in a stream; Men, hole, H 109, 112: du, earth, 
E 12; Khas. deu, ground. kajijiya seems to be related to Skt. Кайа and 
bhilvi to bhithi (see below : bhalla-bhithi). 

Ora-cosa (1X.23) ; a natural tank. cf. Khas, or, to break into chinks, to 
crack ; Sant. orec to tear, to rend. 

Bhallü-bhithi (1X.23) ; bhallà seems to be related to Skt. bhalldta, a 
tree; for bhithi, cf. Sant. bkithd outlying piece of cultivated high land. Mod- 
ern Assamese has both bhilhé, bheli in the sense of a mound on which a 
house is erected. As a place name it indicates a colony : eg. barbhitha, the 
big colony : kocar-bhifhd the colony of the koc people; bkald as a place 
name occurs in bheld-guri, in the district of Nowgong. 

16. Dig-dola (X.9) ; a village ; cf. Austric. dik, deg, house: dol, place. 
H. 153. 

Nokka-debbari (X.23) ; a place; cf. Bd. no, house : nokhu, eaves of a 
house ; deba, dubba, thick (as jungle) : rai, cane. 

Sobbadi (X.23) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. sapba, pure di, de, water. 

Camyala-joli (X23), a tank ; cf. Bd. sam, grass, green food, miyaolai, 
a mongoose, 

Дай аа (X. 23); a river; Bd. jigalao, a draw-net used in water too 
deep for fishing. 

Nekka-deuli (X.23) ; a tank; Bd. nekhe, tip up: dilim, overflow. 

Dijjarati-hadi (X.23) ; a river; Bd. dija, to melt; hadi, rains. The 
element -rati is unintelligible. 

Bekka (X.23) ; a river ; Austric bekah, to break into pieces. cf. Modern 
As, river name beki. 

Thaisa-dobbhi (X.23); a place; Bd. thoisa, lemon-fruit (thai, fruit) ; 
dubba, thick (as jungle). cf. As. the-kerd, Be. thai-kal, a kind of lemon. 


Cakko-jana (X.23) ; a place; cf. Austric sek, seg, fruit F 170. jenayoh, 
tree ; T 211. cf. Modern As. cakalà, a kind of lemon. 

Dija-makkà (X.23) ; a river ; cf. Bd. dije, melt ; талат, cooked rice. 

Nokka-tadübhümi (X.23) ; a place ; cf. Bd. nokhu, eaves of a house. 

17. Certain place names that seem to exhibit similar terminations may 
be considered together : 

(a) Püraji (X23), Locality of grant no. X. 

Krosafija (17.16), 38 village. 

The -j- termination seems to suggest association of the place names with © 
fruit trees. . One Sanskritic place name is labu-kuji ksetra (V.16) " field of 
gourd ”. In paraji, Skt. püra is a citron tree, and ji may be affiliated to non- 
Aryan sources ; cf. Mi. jo, to bear fruit ; Sant. janhe, millet ; Khas. jangew, 
jajer, jajew, various kinds of vegetable plants ; Austric joho, jihu. T 211. As. 
karac, a kind of tree approximates the sound of krosa. 

(b) Another category of formations is with bà(bha). 

Kantobita-khambha-ba-satka....bhii (VII.25). Nokka-debbaripala go- 
ba-bha bhoga alipand (X.23). 

Neuku-b@ schasima (111.34). 

bhabisd bhiima (VIL20, 25). 

The -bà- in all these suggests shares or share-holders. Cf. Khas, bhah, 
share ; Austric ba, G 34 ; bebagi, share; S 129. Sant. bebose, share. 

(c) In the plant name káéimbala(à), indicating boundary, there is 
fusion of non-Aryan Khasi ka, a Simul tree, with Skt. Simbala. The plant 
küsimbalü is current Assamese kahimalü. Another similar formation is odi- 
amma, a tree = Mod. As. uriám. The term odi is lexical Sanskrit, probably 
non-Aryan in origin and means “wild rice”. It exists in As. uridhan, wild 
rice. In odi-amma (ümra), it seems to suggest a tree belonging to the same 

18. An apology is needed for the suggested derivations of the place 
names listed in this article. Even as it is, it is very difficult to find out any 
rationale behind place names, Aryan or non-Aryan, except where the names 
describe some striking characteristics or incidents known in history or legend. 
Explanation of place names resolves itself into isolating and etymologically 
identifying the t elements that go towards making up the names. 
When the names are composed of unintelligible elements of extra-Aryan 
languages whose linguistic peculiarities have not yet been fully explored, an 
attempt in this direction cannot proceed beyond tracing approximations of 
sound and sense. Explanations of this nature as ventured in this. paper are 
anything but scientific, and yet a beginning has got to be made somewhere ; 
and this article does not claim to be anything but a collection of raw mate- 
rials, For suggested explanations of other place names of Assam, reference 
may be made to the present writer's publication : " Assamese, Its Formation 
and Development" 88 82-89 
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DATE OF ASAGA’S VARDHAMANACARITA 
In his Report for 1886-92, pp. 163-64, PETERSON extracts the concluding portion 
of a MS. of Asaga’s Vardhamanacarita, dated Samvat 1679, as follows : 
कल्पाः कल्याणमुचेः सपदि जिनपतेः पंचमं तस्य कृत्वा 
भूयान्नोऽप्यस्य भक्तया ध्रुवमनतिचिरात्सिद्विसोख्यस्य सिद्धिः । 
इत्यंत्चितयंतः स्तुतिमुखरमुखास्तं प्रदेशं परीत्य 
प्रीताः शक्रादयः स्वं प्रतिययुरमरा घाम संप्राज्यसंपत्‌ ॥ १०१ ॥ 
इत्यसगकृते भ्रीवधंमानचरिते महाकाव्ये भगवश्निवीणगमनो नामाष्टादशः सगे: ॥ १८ ॥ 
मुनिचरणरजोमिः सर्वदा भूतधात्र्यां 
प्रणतिसमयलमैः पावनीभूतमूधा । 
उपशम इव मूतः शुदसम्यक्त्वयुक्त 
पड्मतिरिति नान्ना विध॒तः श्रावकोऽभूत्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 
तनुमपि तनुतां यः सर्वपर्वोपबासै 
स्तनुमनुपमधीः स प्रापयन्‌ संचिनोति । 
सततमपि विभूतिं भूयसीमन्नदान- 
matag faga यञश्च ॥ २ ॥ 
मातन्वती मुनिनिकायचतुष्टयेपि । 
वेरित्तिरित्यनुपमा भुवि तस्य भार्या 
द्विरिव मूर्तिमती सदाभूत्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 








eras) 





चार्यस्य शब्दसमयार्णवपारगस्य ॥ ४ ॥ 
я ч «ч स्वभावसरदुना निश्रेयसप्रार्थिना 
साधूनां हृदयोपमेन शुचिना संप्रेरितः प्रेयसा | 
एतत्सादरमार्यनंदिशुरुणा सिद्धयै व्यधत्तासग 
गेतनमात्रचारुचरितं श्रीसन्मतेः सन्मतेः ॥ ५ ॥ 
इति वधेमानचरितं समाप्तम्‌ ॥ 


१६७९ वर्षे . . . . , , हेकीतिनाम्नो मुनेरिदं पुस्तकं चिरं स्थेयात्‌ ॥ 


Here Samvat 1679, i.e. A.D. 1622 is obviously the date of the MS. and not of the work. 
There are three MSS. of this work in the Government Oriental MSS. Library 
Madras, D. Nos, 12166-68. The second of these, which is-noticed as complete on 


р. 8141 of the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. XI, ends with the verse gai कल्याणमुचे 
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aq: n No. 12166 is only a transcript from this. The third, viz. No. 12168, is 
incomplete breaking off in the 12th Sarga. In none of these is there any mention 
of the date of the work. There is a paper transcript of this work in the Adyar 
Library, bearing the shelf-number 39 H 5. This, however, ends with the following 
verses wherein is contained not only the date of the work but also information 
regarding the nativity, etc, of the author 

इत्थं कल्याणमुचै: सपदि० ॥ 

कृत महावीरचरित्रमेत 

न्मया परस्वप्रतिबोधनार्थम्‌ । 

सप्ताधिकात्रिदाभवप्रवन्ध 

पुरूरवाद्यानमवी di 

वर्धमानचरित्रं यः प्रख्याति { च ) शृणोति च । 

aer परलोकेऽपि सौख्यं सञ्जायते तराम्‌ ॥ 





विद्या मया प्रपठितित्यखगाहके ( ये) न 
श्रीनायराज्यमखिलं जनतोपक्रारी ( रि ) 
प्राते च चौडविषये घरलानगया 
ग्रन्थाष्टके च समकारि जिनोपदिष्टम ॥ 
Colophon: इत्यसगकृते बधमानचरिते मद्दापुराणोपनिषदि च भगवन्निवोणगम्रनो नामाष्टादवाः 
99: 9919: 1 


The date of the work is here clearly given as Saka 910, Le. AD. 853. The author 
is said to have belonged to Dharalé in Coladeéa and written eight 

In his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 296. Dr. M. Krishnama- 
chariar mentions Asaga's V am ! 
appears to mistake this date of the MS. for that of the work. 





[After this Note was sent to the Pree I was glad to know that this date of Asaga which I 
have given here from the Adyar М5. had the approval of my Prof. A. N. Upadbye who also 
(as I learned later) has wri the same subject.) 


Adyar Library, K. MADHAVA SARMA 
Madras. 


SASTRATATTVANIRNAYA : 
THE WORK AND ITS AUTHOR 
By 
SADASHIVA L. KATRE, Ujjain. 


The main purpose of this paper is to introduce the readers to an interest- 
ing metrical work in Sanskrit entitled Sdstratattvavintrnaya (= a complete 
judgment regarding the truth of Scriptures) which was composed about a 
century ago and is devoted to a rational refutation of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and 2 simultaneous defence of the tenets of orthodox Hinduism. A 
MS of the work has been procured by the Manuscripts Library (Pricya- 
Grantha-Sarhgraha) of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. Its Accession 
No. is 1882 and it was briefly detailed’ in the Institute's Catalogue of MSS, 
Part I. It consists of forty-five folios of straw-paper of the size 11 = 4% 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on the four sides of each page of 
the folios. Each page bears nine lines with about thirty-six Devanagari letters 
written in dark-black ink on each line. However, two folios, viz. those bear- 
ing the figures 31 and 32, are missing, but the matter of those folios is duly 
furnished by another fragmentary copy,* appearing in the same handwriting, 
of the work enclosed with the MS. The scribe was one Nana Atri, a Maha- 
rastta Brahmana, as is evident from his concluding semi-Marathi colophon 
(vide below) and he has scribed the MS in bold and elegant characters with 
considerable caution. His date and place are not found mentioned in the 
MS, but in both these respects he is possibly not much removed from the 
original tion of the work. A different hand has written a stray verse 
on the title-page as well as a few marginal notes elucidating some obscure 
points in the main text on subsequent folics*—matter that seems to have come 


1. Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, Part I (Ujjain, 1936), Page 31, Serial 
No, BM 

2. Many of the original folios of this copy are now missing. A number of its 
extant folios are marked with corrections and amendments noted in the margins by 
a different hand. As the main MS has adopted the text as corrected and amended 
in the fragmentary copy, the latter was evidently written slightly earlier while the 
work was being given the final form. 

3. Eg, vide Folio 36 where the original verses read “ सिद्धान्त एप gaaat m- 
खरपरिकोर्तिते । इशावतारे खृष्टाख्ये विश्वासा्ञान्यया गति: ॥ यतो नास्ति नरः को$पि साधुरप्यषव- 
जितः । विश्वासादेव मुच्येतान्यथा दण्ब्य इतीयेते ॥ ततोष्ज्ञातमवच्छाला असंख्या ये पुराभवन । ये 
च संप्रति वर्तेन्ते रिं सृष्टा नरकाय ते ॥ तद्भि नून्प्रसिद्वित्वादन्यदेशमवैनेरेः । ज्ञातमाधुनिकैः kw 
आम्भवैः सुतरां न च ॥ यतः कदाचिदपि तैनाज्ञायि भवतां मतम्‌ । अविश्वसन्तस्ते तस्मान्न तावद्परा 
धिनः ॥ भनागसोऽपि नरके पात्येरन्त्रभुणा यदि । अन्यायी निधृणवेशः स्यादतोऽसददो मतम्‌ ॥” 
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down from the author of the work himself and therefore suggests the possi- 
bility of a sort of contact between the scribe and the author. | 
The work consists of six chapters of varied dimensions as noted below :— 





a |, Verses its | Colopho 
Chapter (बाण) Folios Colophon 


PT Т НС ана иш с = кш = ————— ——— 


l j rp re era 
| - | 
I | 28 D इति झान्नतत्त्वविनिर्णये परोक्त 


| E 3 
П | 177 | 3-12” — | इति शाल्लतत्त्वविनिणेये परमतदूषण- 
| | Rem नाम द्वितीयोष्ष्याय: २ 
| | [m नम 
Ш | 71 | 12'-16 


| 
| | 
IV | 59 16*-20° 


20?-23^ 





vu | 202 23'-35" — | इति षष्टस्याध्यायस्य पूर्वार्ध итни, 
| 
| 


(First half) 
VI 186 359-45 इति षष्ठस्याघ्यायस्योत्तरार्ध ३८८ 

(Second half) ।इति नीलकण्ठस्य कृतौ शात्रतत्त्वबिनि 
णये स्वमतदोषाझङ्कानिराकर्‌णं नाम 
षष्ठोऽध्यायः ६. ॐ नमो. नारायणाय 
' सबोत्मा श्रौ सीताराम लिहिता तद्भक्त 
नाना अत्रि ॥ छ॥ 

ee es  ——À | —— йй ыы жынын иы TE ल्क का डात 

6 Chapters | 784 Verses | 45 Folios | 8 Colophons 
| | 





(Chap. II, Verses 9-14) and the marginal note thereon reads “qik È ma AA 
लोकाः श्रेयो ठभेरभनर्येन च न संबध्येरन्‌, तदा निरर्थः शासत्राविष्कारः । यदि चं गैतदस्ति, तदा न 
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The contents of each chapter which can be discerned grossly from its 
title noted in the respective colophon may be outlined here very briefly. 

In Chapter I the author after a short introduction sets to deal with the 
question whether the creed of Christianity is worth accepting or not. In the 
course of a short discussion he examines the so-called rational mode of the 
Christian missionaries of sifting the divine character or otherwise of a parti- 
cular creed and logically dismisses their conclusion that Christianity is a 
creed of divine origin. 





प्रमाणं खुष्टञाल्रम्‌ । प्रमाणत्वे तु खुश्ञान्नस्य, तदनुपदिशन्रस्महेश्यानथ च दण्डयन्नन्यायकरो 
भवेत्परमेश्वरः । इत्यभिप्रायः ॥ ”, Folio 43b where the original verse read "° तस्मादीञस्य 
महिमा यारगस्मिन्मते स्थितः । न तथा हझ्यतेऽन्यस्मिन्बहुदोषावहे मते ॥ ” (Chap. VIb, Verse 
153) and the marginal note thereon reads “amad È परमात्मनो भूयो गुणदारि्यमा- 
प्रोति । ак तु अज्ञत्वं विज्ञत्वं सर्वज्ञत्वं नि्गणता सगुणता निःसीमगुणता अनैश्वर्यमैश्वर्य सर्वेश्वयमित्यादि 
सर्व सुसंपन्नम्‌। नन्वज्ञत्वादीनां दोषाणां किमिति ाघ्या संपत्तिः ?-१शणु । सापेक्षा हि गुणता दोषता 
च भावानां, सर्वसमञ्च परमात्मा, न दोषाणामपेक्षावधिन गुणानामिति स्वमिदं तस्यैश्वर्येमिति жжтеп 
तद्वत्ता तस्य । स चैष व्यवहार एव 1 परमार्थतस्तु अन्ञत्वादि सर्वं (ज्ञ ) त्वान्तं सवेमेव कात्सेनिकमिति 
नादस्तस्योत्कृष्टतामपकटटतां वावहति । यथा दाह्मयः सिंहः सहोद्रो वा न साघ्वसस्य न वा प्रेम्णः, 
а t", etc. 

4. The authors arguments in this passage may be noted’ here by way of 
Шиѕітабоп— “ ая तावन्मतस्यादौ ग्रात्याम्राहमत्वनिर्णये । मतानामेशताचिह्कमन्ये त्विद्मवादिषुः ॥ 
भवेन्मतस्य यो यस्य पुमानाद्यः प्रवर्तकः । तस्मिन्नद्धुतसामर्थ्य विश्वासार्थमपेकष्यते ॥ तचापि साक्षिभिरट्टे 
विपक्षैश्च परीक्षितम्‌ । तत्काल एब च म्रन्ये लिखितं मन्धकतृभिः ।| तेन प्रवर्तितं लोके मतमद्भ॒तश- 
क्तिना । भवेदैश्वरमित्येवं विश्वासो जायते दृढः ॥ तदेतङ्लक्षणं सर्वं बत्ततेऽस्मन्मते यतः । ततस्तदैझ 
मित्याहुने चैतद्रोचयामहे ॥ इदं खल्वत्र पृच्छामः सामर्थ्यं मतकतेगम्‌ । चिरातीतं कथं ज्ञेयं पुरुषैरघुना 
तनेः ॥ तस्यापि साक्षिभिः साक्षात्कृतत्वं ज्ञायतां कुतः । बोद्धव्यं च कृतं कस्माद्रिपस्स्तत्परीक्षणा 
स्वमतप्रन्धतो ज्ञेयं सर्वै तदिति चेत्तदा । हन्त ग्रन्धोक्तितः कस्मारैश्वरत्वं न मन्यताम्‌ ॥ यः पुनः 
स्वमतैझत्वं सूषा वक्तुं समुद्यतः । स तत्म्रामाण्यसिद्धधर्थ कथा नो कल्पयेत्कयम्‌ ॥ तत्प्रामाण्यस्य 
सिद्धधर्थ तेनेवोक्तं कधान्तरम्‌ । मन्तब्यमिति वाक्यं तु बुद्धिमन्तो न गृहते ॥ तस्मात्तदुक्तवात्ताभिस्त 
त्यामाण्यं यदीष्यते । ऐशत्वमेव तद्वाक्याक्वाघवान्मन्यतां तदा ॥ ननु तत्क्ाळळिखितात्म्रामाण्यं मन्महे 
बयम्‌ । तत्काललिखितत्वं च ज्ञायते कालसंख्या ॥ उच्यते-तत्काललिखितारोपि यथार्थमलिखन्निति । 
निश्चयः स्यात्कथमिव प्रन्थप्रामाण्यमन्तरा ॥ ननु तत्काळलिखिते त्वयाथार््यमसंभवि । अर्थ ह्यासन्तं 

कालिक वमाभाष्ये भवता कत्प्यते यथा । अन्येषां मतसंचारे 

युक्तिः सात्रापि कल्प्यताम्‌ ॥ तथां हि नानास्थानोत्या अपीदानींतनीः कथाः । अद्गुताथानुसंबद्धा 
असतीरपि वस्तुतः ॥ इदानीमपि द्यन्ते स्वीकुवेन्तो बुधा न किम्‌ । इत्यादिकल्पनाभिस्तद्न्याभिरपि 
सेत्स्यति ॥ अङ्गीकृत्यापि यत्करा क्रतोऽस्यान्यैः परिग्रहः । तदप्यैशत्वगमकमि | 
दिश्छोकेषु दत्तप्रायमिहोत्तरम्‌ । तथाप्यस्मिस्तु विषये त्व॑ ग्रहाणोत्तरान्तरम्‌ ॥ अप्रत्यक्षेऽपि हि 


फळे दृष्टा क्वेदासहिष्णुता । श्रद्धया केवलं लोके प्रयागसृतिदर्शनात. ॥ ” (७७5. 1, ४९७5 9-28) 
The veterans of Christianity (ie, the Christian missionaries) lay down 
that a creed to prove itself to be of divine origin requires its original promul- 
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In Chapter II the author refutes the Christian missionaries’ arguments ` 
that Hindu systems of Philosophy are unreal inasmuch as they contradict each 
other and abound in flaws. His main point is that the Heaven's sense as 
embodied in the Hindu Sàstras is very deep and incomprehensible and it can- 
not be dismissed simply because ignorant people find fault with it. He then 
shows that far more serious flaws are found plentifully in the Bible which 
he logically proves to be a work of purely human composition. He finds fault 
with the treatment in the Bible of a number of problems, eg. necessity of 
belief in Christ's divine powers as the only means of salvation, the fate of 
non-believers and ignorant persons after death, blind and other crippled per- 
sons being restored to their eyesight and other respective senses by Christ 
simply due to their faith in him, non-eternal character of soul and non-recog- 
nition of past and future life and action, Christian conception of God, God's 
creation of the world and the worldly beings and the mode, motives, etc. rela- 
ting to the same, His conferment on men of intellect and freedom of will and 
action which often lead them astray and prove impediments in their way of 
bliss thereby contradicting the conception of God as all-compassionate, all- 





gator to be endowed with divine and supernatural powers such as have been 
Observed by eye-witnesses, have been successfully tested by adversaries and have 
been recorded by contemporary authors in their works: and they force the conclu- 
sion that their religion is of divine ongin since it satisfies all these conditions. How- 
ever, our author denies a logical validity to the conclusion on the ground that no 
part of the premises can be established logically. How can we in the present age 
decide that Jesus Christ who flourished centuries ago was really endowed with divine 
and supernatural powers? The statement that the so-called powers in the prophet 
had been marked by eye-witnesses and had been successfully tested by adversaries 
cannot be accepted except on the evidence of the myths recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Are we to accept everything recorded in the scripture as true? If that be 
the case, where is the necessity even of the testimony of those myths since the de- 
sired conclusion can be dictated straight by the direct statements to the effect in the 
scripture? Cannot a scripture bent on falsely assigning a divine ongin to its creed 
invent unreal and imaginary myths and counter-myths to support its statements ? 
The argument that the events of the myths had been recorded simultaneously with 
their occurrence, too, cannot be pressed too far. How are we to ascertain that the 
so-called observers observed scientifically and recorded truly the prophets miraculous 
feats unless we rely blindly on the statements of the scripture itself? Why are the 
chances of misconception or mis-etatement denied y in the case of the contem- 
porary recorders and not in that of the other ntemporanes who to the last did 
not incur any faith in the prophet's so-called powers and capacities? Even today 
we find several wise and learned men readily accepting às real various mysterious 
myths which, as a matter of fact, are unreal in themselves and are coined only 
freshly, but that does not go to prove that the myths are real To say that the 
creed is of divine origin because others accepted it even at the cost of several hard- 





hardships and make sacrifices even for a fruit that has no direct testimony for its 
existence simply due to their faith in it. Vide, for instance, the case of people com- 
mutting suicide at Allahabad (with a view to attaining salvation or desired birth 
subsequently). 

9. Vide St. Matthew 9, 17, etc, St. Mark 5, 7, 8, etc., etc. 
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knowing etc., the cause and purpose of human suffering, punishments to sin- 
ners and non-believers, the Satan's evil operations on human mind, advent of 
sin and evil on the earth and absence thereof in the heaven, conception of 
salvation as enjoyment of celestial pleasures, non-recognition of salvation etc 
in the case of birds and beasts, etc., etc., and demonstrates logically how ration 
ality really goes with Hindu Metaphysics and not with Christian Metaphysics. 
He does not fail to remark that the Bible passages discussed by him are select- 
ed simply by way, of illustration and that strictly speaking not a single pass- 
age in the Scripture is logically free from flaws. 

In Chapter III the author states that genuine scriptures relating to God 
or deriving their origin from God are generally pregnant with deep sense and 
gre incomprehensible to human intellect in their entirety. The Hindu serip- 
tures (viz. the Srutis, the Smytis, the Puranas, the Darsanas, etc.) are of the 
same type and one should not indulge in finding fault with them, for, human 
reason in itself is quite incompetent to judge them One must view with faith 
alone the myths recorded and the rites prescribed therein and must not ques- 
tion their merit, propriety or authenticity. It is not possible for a layman to 
discern exactly the Almighty's object behind performing some mysterious feat 
or promulgating a particular religious code with a view to human welfare. In 
the case of the Bible, too, the charge of improbability can be levied against 
several myths, eg. the dialogue between Eve and the serpent’; mutual in- 
consistency is found in several passages, eg. narrations of various genealogie 
etc. : unscientific treatment is met with at many places, e.g. attribution of the 
feature of revolution or rotation to the Sun,* etc, The reason why the dubious 








6. बयं तु प्राम्भवांहोमिः पञ्चतां यान्ति जन्तवः । भुक्तवा कर्मफलं तस्मा- 
न्सुच्यन्त इति मन्महे ॥ भवता किल वक्तव्यं यदुःखं पञचषु स्थितम्‌ । तत्करस्य ह्वेतोरीशोऽपि दुःखार्थं 
किमसष्ट तान्‌ ॥ अददो बतास्मदादीनामपि तदुःखदराने । कृपया द्रवते चित्तं दयालोरपि किं न हि ॥ 
किंच घोरगमुखान्विश्ोपएवकारिणः । अंकस्मात्स्वेच्छया कुवेन्भगवान्न्यसनौभवेत्‌ ॥ एवं ui 
Raed eet दण्डं गृहीतवान्‌ । इत्येतदपि युष्माक न मन्ये साड भाषितम्‌ ॥ अन्यस्य दण्डप्रहणा- 
दन्य एव च शुद्धयति । इति न्यायपथापेतं न येतन्न्यायरक्षणम्‌ ॥ अपराधं तु यः कुयात्स एवाईति 
शासनम्‌ । न्यायूपमिदं प्राहुरन्यस्वन्याय इरितः ॥ अथ न्यायमतिक्रम्य यदि खुष्टः कृपावशात्‌ । 
तुन्‌ शुदधन्कुरुते तर्हि तस्य दण्डग्रहो दथा ॥ किं च बिश्वासमात्रेण खृष्ट चेत्सयादघक्षयः । तदांहोरतयः 
कामं कुर्युः पापानि मानवाः ॥ पापवजेनसंयुक्तो विश्वासञेदपेक्ष्मते । तदसाध्यं बतः कोऽपि नरो 
नास्त्यघवर्जितः ॥ अथानुतापसहितो विश्वासो उपेक्ष्यते यदि । अलं तरहानुतापेन किं विश्वासप्रयोजनम्‌ || 
दृशोऽनुतापमात्रेण दयावत्त्वादघक्षमाम्‌ । कुयादेव हि किं खुटविश्वासादैः प्रयोजनम्‌ ॥ किं च बाल्ये 
मृताः खुषटप्रायञचित्तप्रभावतः । मुच्यन्तेऽविश्वसन्तोऽपि तथान्येऽपि नरा न किम्‌ ॥ सम्यग्विचार्यमाणं 
चेद्भवतामीरशं मतम्‌ । सुधियां पुरतो भाति सवै मुग्धोदितार्थकम्‌ ॥ सैषा खल्विह दोषाणां दिगेब 
qafi । विचारे तु कृते नैकमपि दोषोज्ञितं पदम्‌ ॥ (Chap. IL, Verses 163-177). 

7. Genesis 3. 

8. * क्रचिद्विरूद्वा विद्यायाः सूये गतिरुदीर्यते । ततोऽपि मतकतृणामन्ञत्वमिब भासते ॥” 


(Chap. IIL, Verse 6) on which a marginal note reads “ कश्षिदद्भुतमाहात्म्य 
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passages aré not so numerous in the Bible as in the Puranas is. that its bulk 
as also its number of myths is extremely small. All the divine scriptures, not- 
withstanding the difference in their treatments, unanimously aim at enhancing 
men's addiction to God. It cannot be that salvation is attainable only by the 
mode prescribed in the Bible ; in fact, God is equally concerned with the weal 
of all countries and peoples, whether Christian or non-Christian. The Chris- 
tians are at liberty to place their faith in their own scriptures but they have 
no business to condemn the Hindu scriptures which can be understood truly 
only when the original sense and spirit behind them are grasped. It is in the 
fitness of things that scriptures dealing with God who is Himself undefinable 
should be of a very serious character and consequently unintelligible to ordi- 
nary persons. In fact, they become quite intelligible and marked with logical 
sequence when they are perused by enlightened persons with faith and in the 
light of their original sense and spirit. On the other hand, the Christian 
scriptures relating to God are evidently not divine as they are quite easy to 
grasp and reveal the raw intellect of their obviously human authors.” 

The author then alludes again to the deficiencies in Christian metaphysics 
and theology and defends: the Hindu customs of idol-worship and utterance 
of God's name. Further on, however, he says" that it may be that God 
originally published His own Philosophy in its entirety and true form in India 
which was full of enlightened people and later on imparted in the Christian 
Mere Seins. tb PU IO] TE 
तिष्ठत्विति । तदा कियन्तं कालं सूयो न चचालेत्युक्तम्‌ । तत्कथामवघरते । ङि हि स्थाणोः स्थिति- 
विधानम्‌ नम | » ( Folio 132). 

9, ae सहसा बुद्धे: सूक्ष्माथीनवबोधनम्‌ । तया ज्ञायेत चेत्तत्त्वं गाम्भीर्य 
नाम किं ततः ॥ प्रत्युतापि च यच्छान्न सहसा गृह्यते घिया । न तदैश्वरतत्त्वेन युक्तमस्तीति 
तक्यते ॥ नूनं भवन्मतं सरवे बाळधीगोचरार्थकम्‌ । नरैरिव क्तं भाति प्रकल्प्येव स्वया घिया ॥ 
eic" (Chap. ILI, Verses 36f). 
MET ou cuni मूत्येर्चाप्रतिषेधादि नामक्त्तेनबजनप्र | Таг माचानासिद्धान्तदेषमलमिवे- 
क्ष्यते ॥ न लोघ्ठकाष्ठबुद्धया हि पूज्यन्ते मूर्तयः aA । व्यापकेश्वरवुद्धयेव को दोषस्तत्र भण्यताम्‌ ॥ 
न्यापको हि en देवों Ader वियद्यया। तद्ुद्भया पूज्यते यत्र तत्र स्वीकुरुतेऽर्चनम ॥ 
किं त्वाज्ञा तस्य यत्रास्ति तत्रैवासौ समर्च्यंते । यतः sme प्रमाणं नः कार्याकार्य स्थितौ ॥ तयैव 
НЇН निरन्तरम्‌ । इसे मुहुर्हु्ेतो याति तत्रापि का क्षतिः ॥ अथ स्वपितरं पुत्र: पितः 
पितरिति ब्रुवन्‌ । खेदं करोति मै तद्वदीशनान्नेत्यसद्वचः ॥ येन केन प्रकारेण स्वस्मिश्षित्तप्रवेशना 
भीदति जगन्नाथो न ठु खिदति लोकवत्‌ ॥ लोकतुल्यस्तभावचेद्भगवानपि कल्मितः । स्वकामाय 
स्यात्तत्स्तुतिश्च भवन्मता ॥ प्राकृताः खछ खिद्यन्ति हृद्वक्षेपादिकारणात्‌ । हन्तानन्तमहिन्नस्तु हीयते किं 
तदुक्तिमिः ॥ ” ( C2. 111, Verses 42-50), 

D n मूढैरपि यदीयार्था श्यन्ते सहसा थिया । न तदैशवरतत्वेन युक्तं नाप्वश्वरं 
मतम्‌ ॥ अथवा परमेशेन देरेऽस्मिन्त्राह्मणान्विते । पवित्रे सकलो नूनं स्वाभिप्रायः स्फुटीकृतः ॥ 
अथो यावनदेशेषु भवदीयेषु चेश्वरः । कथंचित्रहिताथीय स्वामुपासामपादिशत ॥ तथा हि भवतां 
सालं नालधीगोचरार्थकम्‌ । तथेव यवनादीनामपि भाति समन्ततः ॥ अस्माकं त्वतिगम्भीरं वेदवाचा च 
दिव्यया । प्रोक्तं बहृष्वमियुक्तं गूढ़तत्त्वं च टइयते ॥ #८. (Chap. III, Verses 53 ff.). 
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and Islamic countries only such part-true forms of His worship as could be 
picked up by their less intelligent inhabitants. Finally, he appeals to the 
antagonists of Hinduism to peruse the Hindu scriptures with faith alone whence 
all doubts and misgivings concerning them would surely disperse. 

Chapter IV is devoted mainly to show in detail how Sraddha (= faith) 
alone is essential in dealing with religious scriptures and how Tarka (= wordly 
and conjectural reasoning) is quite foreign in that field. The author shows 
elaborately and with illustrations how arguments after arguments would mse 
up in a limitless manner and religion, along with all its environments, viz. 
God, divine worship and other rites, the heaven and the hell, etc., would lose 
itself into nothingness as soon as one resorts to Tarka which, though itself 
based on no other footing than the fickle and fallible human intellect, strikes 
at the very root of religion. However, the author says in agreement with 
Manu, it is not improper to employ Tarka concurrently with the Vedas and 
the Sastras with the object of gaining proficiency in religion and in matters 
concerning it. Finally the author rema ks that wise Hindus cannot relax their 
faith on their age-long religion although ignorant Christian mussiona ies rely- 
ing solely on Tarka raise grave issues against it and he appeals to his co- 
religionists longing for their own well-being to continue unhampered their im- 
plicit faith in their own scriptures which are by all means the best of their 
kind in the world. 

In Chapter V the author says he w ould put forth (in the next chapter) 
his lines of reasoning (= Upapattis) to justify such matters of Hindu Sastras 
as though quite valid are difficult to explain. However, the scriptures are 
themselves a self-evident proof and are not in the least dependent on reason- 
ing for their establishment. In fact, reasoning exists for the scriptures and 
not the scriptures for reasoning.’ One must take for granted their entire 
statements and employ reasoning only to establish them and not to refute 
them. Nothing of religion can be established if religious scriptures are made 
io depend on pure reasoning,’ but once their self-validity is accepted primarily, 











12. *' शञान्नानुगैवोपपत्तिनोपपत्त्यनुगं 
(Chap. V, Verse 15), etc. 

13. The author shows, by way of illustration, how several passages in the Bible 
would be dismissed if they are put to pure logical test— att ...कीडार्थमीश्वरो5्लाक्षी- 
होकांस्ते मृत्यनन्तरम्‌ । मुच्यन्त इत्येबपरे लाघवादुपपद्यते ॥ किं च से: पूर्वकाळे नासक्षीवास्तु 
केचन। असन्तः स्वेच्छया सष्टा इंशोनेति भवन्मतम्‌ ॥ इत्थमीदोन स्टेषु तेषु पापकृतां तृणाम्‌। अनन्तो 
नरके वास इति तावद्संभवि ॥ कथमीदास्रिकालझञस्तेषां वै दोषशालिताम्‌। भविष्यत्कालिकी जानन्दुःख- 
भोगाय तान्सजेत्‌ ॥ मत्सटेषु भविष्यन्ति खल्वेते पापबुद्धयः । ततो5तिदुःखभोक्तार इति जानन्कथं 
аза иа ё чта वस्तु प्राकृतोऽपि सिखक्षति । दयाळ्श्व भविष्यज्ज्ञः कथं दुःखाय तान्सजेत्‌ ॥ 
गे तावदीदासष्टेष॒ स्वगंतास्तज्वनुर्वरम्‌ । ये पुननेरकावासास्तेषां सष्टिर्निरर्थिका ॥ कथं नु दुःखभाजः 
स्युः खज्येरत्रैव ते यदि । न दयालोरिद योग्य खा तदुःखदशनम्‌ ॥ तत्मान्न स्वर्गनरकों धर्माधर्मो 
निरर्थक । उपपत्त्या त्विदं सिघ्येच्छाखं चेदवमन्यते ॥ नन्वीश्वरः कर्मफलं न दद्याद्यदि चेत्तदा । प्रजा 
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harmonious reasoning may be profitably employed with the help of illustra- 
tions etc, to justify various matters concerning religion. As regards his pro- 
posed lines of reasoning to justify a few apparently dubious matters in the 
Hindu scriptures, the author says that they are presented by him becaus 
they appeared appropriate to his mind and not because they are final in their 
own form. In case some of them are found to be faulty, intelligent persons 
should replace them with others more appropriate and faultless but should 
not use them to condemn the scriptures themselves on their 

Chapter VI is the lengthiest in the work and is divided into two halves 

In the first half the author puts forth his Proposed solutions of a number 
of dubious and vexed problems concerning orthodox Hinduism. The more 
important of the solutions are, to put very briefly, as follows : (i) As to why 
there is such a big host of Hindu schools of thought contradicting each other 
and bewildering the seekers of truth, the author says that there is, in fact 
no real conflict among them as regards the final aim. All the schools unani- 
mously hold that the correct knowledge of the Supreme Self is the only means 
of salvation. Of course, it is mainly the Vedanta system that imparts that 
knowledge in its true and exact form. Still, other schools and systems (San- 
khya, Nyàya, Saivism, Vaispavism, etc.) were created by the Almighty for the 
benefit of persons of inferior qualifications. talents and tastes that are unable 
to pick up or follow the lore of Vedanta. These secondary schools and systems 
lead their followers by various paths, roundabout though easier. thereby im- 
prove their qualifications etc. and thus render them fit enough for the acquisi- 
tion of correct knowledge as imparted by the Vedanta. Thus all those schools 
and systems, passing by different and mutually oppose roads, ultimately 
reach the same goal as the Vedanta, though after considerable delay?* Since 





ичп इत्येतत्सोपपत्तिकम्‌ ॥ अत्रोच्यते--कर्मणः फलमस्तीति सर्वे जानज्ति यद्यपि । तथापि 


लोके ZIM: Ag बहवो नराः ॥ ये तावत्साधवो लोके ते तु सदृत्तमास्थिता: । अथ दुष्टस्वभावानां 


न स्वप्ने पापजं भयम्‌ ॥ तथा धर्माग्रभावेषपि ये तावत्सत्स्वभाविन: । परदुःख्ानि जानन्तः परीडयेयुन 
ते परान्‌ ॥ अथ दुष्स्वभावा ये निर्घृणाः परपौडकाः । तेषां सत्वेऽप्यस्वे बा वृत्तं तृभयथा समम्‌ ॥ 
कि न चावांकलोकेषु ब्यवटारः प्रवर्तते । न ते धर्ममधर्म वा मन्यन्ते नारङँ भयम्‌ ॥ स्याद्वे दमीश्चरस्यैव 
सामथ्यं किंचिदद्रुतम्‌ । व्यवद्वारो निराआधो येन लोके प्रवर्तेते ॥ हिं च धमौधर्मफॐ नराणां MATAT) 
भवन्मतानुसारेण सर्वथेतन्न सिध्यति || भवन्तः खळ मन्यन्ते वयमेव हि धार्मिका: । मतान्तरानुसा 
रिण्यः „जास्तृत्पथगा इति ॥ तस्माद्वमीधर्मफळं ааа निर्मितम्‌ । तथाप्युत्पथगामिल्वं प्रजानां 
तद्वस्थिति ॥ घमाधर्मफलं तस्मान्नास्त्येव नरकादिकम्‌। डि तु जीवा aed मुक्ता इत्यस्तु लाघवात्‌ ॥ 
उपपत्तिवशादेवं लाचवाद्यनुरोधतः । सवो aA meai यञ्चसाबबमन्यते ॥ तस्म्राच्छान्नेषु ये 
रोक्ता अ्थास्तदनुकूउगा । उपपत्तिः प्रयोक्तन्या 4 विरद्ा तु कर्हिचित्‌ ॥ ” (Chap. V, Verses 
32.53), etc. 

16 Chap. Via, Verses 2-3 ( “ यद्यपीबररूपस्य यथाथज्ञानमेककम्‌ । मुक्तेः साघनमित्या 
हुने प्रकारान्तरं क्कचित्‌ ॥ गथायेभगवद्ूपावबोधे चैककारणम्‌। वेदान्ता इति सिद्धान्तः uf 
स्मरणेषु च ॥ ” ), 13 (“ये च्रेते बहवो मार्गा मन्दवोधप्रयोजनाः । बेदान्तबोधद्वारैव तेषां मोक्षे 
समन्वयः ॥ ” ), 14-25 (° नन्वेवमघिकाराणामानन्त्यादष्वनामपि । बहुत्वेऽपि कथं तेषां बिरोध 
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their mutual conflict is finally resolved into naught and since men can without 
any difficulty take recourse to any one of them suited to their qualifications, 
etc., no harm accrues io Hinduism on their account. (i) As to the exclusive 
exaltations of particular deities in the various sectarian systems, the author 
says that all through these one and the same God is dealt with under the garb 
of various distinguishing attributes, of different choices but really having no 
concern with, or effect on, God Himself. It is an established practice of the 
wise to take recourse to unreal descriptions (as in the case of stating that the 
moon is on the branch of a tree or on the top of a mansion) for explaining 
subtle matters and hence their employment cannot render the divine Hindu 
systems human or false. (iii) As regards the deviations in the narrations of 
myths in the various Puranas etc.. the author says that they are due either to 
Kalpab or to Arthavàda. Many a time the so-called conflict in the pass- 
ages is only apparent and it disappears as soon as the veiled sense in the pass- 
ages is grasped with the help of logic. (tw) Answering the charge that the 
various Vedic works differ from each other from the point of view of language 
and style, the author says that he finds the language and style to be one and 
the same through all the Vedic Sarnhitàs, Bráhmanas and Upanisads, except 
in the case of a few Atharvan Upanisads which are obviously not genuine. 
If the language and style of the Sarhitàs and the Brahmanas appear sometimes 
to sound different from those of the Upanisads, it is due to their subject, and 
not their authorship, being different. If a scholar were to write a work on 
Vyakarana and another work on Nyaya, the style, though his own, would 
seem to differ in each case. (v) The allusions in the divine scriptures to com- 
paratively late events are obviously due to the all-knowing and all-foreseeing 
character of their author viz. God and to the ever-rotating character of the 
cycle of worldly events. (vi) Prayers, oblations, etc., although addressed or 
offered to minor Deities (viz. Indra, Agni, ete.) all ultimately reach the Sup- 
reme God (viz. Visnu), who, pleased at their merits, has appointed them to 
function as His esteemed agents in the ritualistic worships. (vif) The charges 
levied by critics against Kysna’s character as God are refuted. There could 
have been no immoral motive behind Krsna's sports with the Gopis in his 
boyhood and the Pur&pic stories relating those sports are found invariably 


उपपद्यते ॥ विख्दैरव्वमियीन्त एकमर्थ कथं नरा: । लभेरक्नथ सर्वेषां प्रामाण्य च सकृत्कथम्‌ ॥ 
अत्रोच्यते--मन्दानां तत्त्वबोधाय झाखादिभिरिवोडुराट्‌ । बहुप्रकारेरीशोऽपि वर्ष्यते दशेनान्तरं: ॥ 
द्धं भगवतो रूपमाह वेदान्तदडीनम्‌ । तद्विरोधे न तात्यर्यमन्येषां किं तु बोधने ॥ यथा ह्येकः पुमानाह 
प्रासादे हस्यते विधुः । अन्यो वदति शाखायां पस्य चन्द्रमसं स्विति ॥ विकृद्वेऽपि तयोवाक्ये सक्ता 
тир ї । सूकष्मार्थनोघैकार्थत्वात्तथा शाञ्नेऽपि बुध्यताम्‌ ॥ किं चाधिकारमेदेन भवेन्मागेबिरोधिता । 
म्यानमेदाद्यतो लोके विरोधो इझ्यतेऽष्वनाम्‌ ॥ यथा काशी जिगमिषुगयास्थो यदि पृच्छति । 
ажай ब्रुबन्त्येनं बज त्वं पञ्चिमां दिशम्‌ ॥ अथ प्रयागदेशीयः काशीगमनकाम्यया । पृच्छ 
तत्रत्यैः प्राचीं याहीति चोच्यते ॥ प्राचीपद्चिमगामित्वं विरुद्वमपि सवथा । भिन्नदेझस्थितेहेतोः 
तक्येसदसत्कर्मणां परिपाकतः । नृभ्यो भिन्नाधिकारेभ्यो नैकोऽच्वा प्रदिशेत्कटम्‌ ॥ 
मार्गान्नानाविधांक्चके यैः सर्वे श्रय आप्नुयुः 1”), ес. 
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to promote pious devotion and not immoral practices among the people. More- 
over, Krsna never indulged in those sports after he was invested with the 
sacred thread but thenceforth his entire activities were directed towards the 
propagation of Dharma alone. The statements in the Visnupurana etc. that 
Krsna was only a partial incarnation of God Visnu etc. are not meant to be 
taken literally. (tiii) The measurements of Akása, Prthvi etc. іп the 
Puranas are not to be taken in their literal sense. They only mean that the 
Creator of those huge substances who is the main theme of the Purápas is 
immeasurably huge. (ix) The caste-system laid down in the Sastras is not 
faulty or irrational. Persons, as a result of their good or evil deeds in the 
past lives, come, reasonably enough, to be born in their subsequent lives as 
Brihmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaifyas or Siidras. (x) The non-Vedic Smrtis have 
been purposely created by the Almighty to be imposed, by way of punishment, 
on persons of base tastes and vile temperaments who are easily deluded into 
the snare. Pious and enlightened minds, however, discard or evade them, at 
once detecting the Almighty's motive behind creating them. 

In the second half the author gives a brief, yet lucid and vivid, exposition 
of the (Advaita) Vedanta Philosophy and demonstrates logically and with the 
help of illustrations how the entire structure of that divine system is built 
on a most rational and unshakable foundation 

In both the halves of the Chapter as elsewhere the author incidentally 
points out several deficient passages m the Christian Philosophy’ and tries 





15. E.g, Chap. Vis, Verses 1538 “ अल्प कृतेदाषाभासेश्चेदष्यते विभुः । किं 
भवत्संमतेशेऽपि दोषाशङ न जायते ॥ तथा हि दुःखफलके प्रतर्तान्पातके नरान्‌ । हितेच्छुः शक्ति- 
युक्तोऽपि निवर्तयति किं न हि ॥ न धाबत्यर्भके तातः शङ्कमानोऽपि агын эы асан fE 
वेने निरुणद्धयसो ॥ तस्मान्यसनितैवेसे ह्यशक्तिां प्रकल्पिता । भवदीये मत इति सुब्यक्तं प्रतिभाति 
नः ॥ प्रवृत्तावेव जीवानां निरुद्धायां तु पाप्माने । कथं कुयुस्तत पापं दुःख चा प्राप्नुयुः कथम्‌ || 
न चेतदकरोदीझः सर्वशक्तियुतोऽपि सन्‌ । तस्मादीश марне गौरवाप्रतिभाप्युत ॥ कष्टं यदस 
नीवान्धरमकम्रप्यमन्गलान्‌ । पापातु बहुदुःखाहाननितत्बत्तिकान्‌ ॥ कथं नु दुःखभाजः स्युः सज्ये 
tq ते यदि । प्रक्षालनाद्धि gee दूरादस्परीनं वरम्‌ ॥ अनाहतानन्तशक्तावपारकरुणानिधौ । 
नामिच्छति श्रेयः साक्षान्चाग्रत्यपीश्वरे ॥ जनान्वचयतीशस्य कथं विगतसाध्वसः । पापः чэч: 
Sees TA | इशाशर्य न जानीमो वयमित्युच्यते यदि । तदेवोत्तरमस्माकमापि qus 
उ'ताम्‌ ॥ तस्मान्न शङ्कयतां जातु किंचिदीश्वरकरमेघु । बुद्धिहिं तनुरस्माकं नाहतीशपरीक्षणम्‌ ॥ и. 
184 ॥ ` भवतां च मतेषम्यस्त्ति शास्रविद्याविषयेय: । झालर तु भानोर्विद्यायां प्रथिव्या गतिरिष्यते ॥ 

पक्चात्युबुद्धयो जाता इति ag भवेन्न किम्‌ ॥ ” 
etc, Chap. ४18, Verses 28%“ नेश्वरः स्वोपभोगार्थ जगत्सजाति छोकवत | fü तु तत्तत्कमव- 
सादिति प्राकप्रतिपादितम्‌ ॥ यस्य यस्य यथा कर्म न्याय्यं तस्य तथा फलम्‌ । न युष्मन्मतवत््वत्र 
भोगेच्छा कल्प्यते विभौ ॥ “, 86४ “ भवन्मतं च जीवांहोदण्ड सो! प्रहीत्स्वयम्‌ । तस्मिन्तिश्वास 
मात्रेण मुच्यन्ते पातकादिति ॥ ततः खुटटे सुविश्स्य केचित्पातकलोळाः । कुर्युः पापमसौ दोषः 
अत्युतास्ति भवन्मते ॥ सवेश्चद्धतमं तस्मादिदं वेदान्तद्नम्‌ । दोषलेशो5पि नेहास्ति ङि त्वग्राह्ममस- 
द्वियाम्‌ ॥ ”, 9 5 “' दोषदु:खयुता्ीबान्स्वोपमोमार्थमीश्चरः । तेषां दुःखान्यगणयन्सुञ्जतीति 
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to prove on comparison how the corresponding treatment in the Vedanta or 
other Hindu systems alone is tenable. He concludes after making an appro- 
priate eulogy of Hindu Religion and noting the date and place of his com- 
position of the present work. 

Thus the Sástratativavinirmaya i$ a work by a talented Pandit of much 
religious zeal who had not only mastered the orthodox Hindu systems of 
Philosophy and other branches of learning but had also studied closely and 
critically the Old and New Testaments of the Holy Bible and had also 
acquainted himself with the elements of modem aciences as current in his 
time. His excellent command over Sanskrit is displayed abundantly in the 
work and his complete grasp of the Hindu Sastras, especially the Advaita 
Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems, is marvellous. His style, though 
occasionally marked with repetitions, is lucid and his treatment vivid and 
clear. Although he generally treads the stock path of the old-type Pandits, 
one can easily follow his lines of arguments or counter-arguments as he very 
often makes use of appropriate illustrations to explain his points. 


A few personal details regarding the author can be gathered from the in- 
troductory and the concluding verses in the work as quoted below :— 





भबन्मत्तम्‌ ॥ स्वैकांशेन तथा भूत्वा क्रीडतीति मते तु नः । भवन्मतान्मतेऽस्माके विषयेऽस्मिन्नगोणता ॥ 
उत्पादको य्चोराणां स्वयं चोरश्च यो भवेत्‌। किं तारतम्यमुभयोविचारे साति सिध्यति ॥ किं तु युष्मन्मते 
सत्यं दुःखं दोषाश्च वै यतः । दु्टोत्पादकता सत्यां विभौ कुसा भवन्मते ॥ अस्माकं तु मते दुःखं 
दोषाश्च आन्तिजा यतः । आन्तद्यैव ते सत्या ब्रहमइघ्या सपैव हि ॥ अञ्रान्तं हि परं ब्रह्म तदृशयैते 
मृषा ततः । अस्माकं दुष्टता मिष्या विशेषोऽस्मन्मते त्वियान्‌ ॥ ....... NEA 
सत्या बिभो कुसा भवन्मते । अस्माकं चोरता मिथ्या विज्ञेषोऽस्मन्मते स्वरियान्‌॥..... .....", 104 d 
“ ननु दुष्टान्नरानीशः खुजतीति न नो मतम्‌ । तरणामेवेश्वरः कतां दोषा जीवगता मताः ॥ अत्रोच्यते 
भूतमव्यभवज्ज्ञाता परमात्मा यतो मतः। ज्ञातवानेव जीवानां भविष्यद्दोषशालिताम्‌ ॥ मत्मष्टेु भविष्यन्ति 
खल्वेते दोषशालिनः। ततोऽतिदुखिनश्चेते जानात्येव किलेश्वरः ॥ इति asd 
बल्गताम्‌ । अनपोह्या न्यसनिता दुष्टोत्पादकतापि च ॥ सदोषान्यदि sert: nf 
जानन्नपि यतोध्लाक्षीदष्टानेव ततोष्सजत्‌ ॥ अजानन्नस्वतन्त्रश्व पिता पुत्रान्सजन्नपि । कालेन ते pue 
दुष्टत्वे न स दुष्यति तावता ॥ स्वतन्त्रो$ऱ्येष भगवान्मरि गालिताम्‌। नृणां ज्ञात्वापि तान्कुर्वेन्दुष्टो- 
त्पादक एव सः ॥ इममर्थे स॒जाम्यस्माद्ोषोऽपि भविता महान्‌ । इति जानन्नपि सृष्टा दुष्टखष्टा कथं न 
सः ॥ ईशः शर्मेच्छया जीवान्छजतीति तु वादिनः । मोघेच्छत्वमथाङ्ञत्वं कल्पयन्ति परात्मनि ॥ किं च 
झद्धानेव नरान्यदयुत्पादयतीश्वरः । दधानां दुष्टता इन्त कर्थं कालेन जायते ACRES शद्धा 
एव कृता यदि । कथं दुष्यन्ति कालेन धीश्च पापे प्रवर्तेते ॥ यदि शुद्धधियां पापरतिः जायते । 
स्वर्गता अपि कालेन भजेयुरदछतां तदा ॥ दुष्टुद्धिकच दुष्टाश्च तस्मात्सजति नृन्विमुः। अम्नार्थितमपि ह्येतद्भव 
च्छास्त्रेण सिध्यति ॥... किं च दुःखाकुलाजीबान तु दूषणम्‌ । स्फुटमेव भवच्छास्तर 
जन्मतोऽन्धादिदर्शनात्‌ ॥ तस्माददोषादियुक्तात्रन्सजतीति भवन्मतात्‌ । स्वेकांशेन तथा भृत्वा edi 
ls ss रें कृत्ये तक्यैमाणे स्वया घिया । समीकृतं qu mede 
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Introductory (Folio 1b) 


“श्रीगणेशाय नम: ॥ 

भिन्नाधिकारं : पुरुषबहुधा समुपासितम । 
अतक्यलीलमीशान श्रीनिवासमुपात्महे ॥ १ ॥ 
पन्दामहे5थ जननींगिरिज़ां गिरिजानिभाम्‌ । 
दिवरामाभिधांडेव श्रीतातचरणान्नमः ॥ २ ॥ 
वासुदेवपदाम्भोजयुगलैकसमाश्रयः 1 
नीलकण्ठाइयः कृवे शास्त्रतत्त्ववि 
धीवेदिकान्यमतयो सदसद्भावद्‌शने । 
निष्ठुरेव प्रतीतापि नोक्तिदोंषाय कल्प्यताम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
अपि स्वरूपेण कडु पट्बुद्धिभिरीषधम्‌ । 

सेव्यं हि Wei यस्मादस्माके च कृतिस्तथा ॥ ५ ॥ 
Tal aad Tastes aera: | 

स्वकीये सफलं मन्ये तावतापि परिश्रमम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 

वरं हि सञ्चनात्माहुर्गुणज्ञात्वावमाननम्‌ | 

न पुनमुखतः प्राप्तामपि वोचै:पदस्थितिम्‌ ॥ ә 
अथाशयमजानड्धिदोषारोपैककामुर्क: । 
नीळकष्ठोऽपि दुष्येत नीलकण्ठस्य का कथा ॥ ८ ॥ 
तत्र ताबन्मतस्यादौ ९३८ ” 









Concluding (Folio 45 b) 


seal पवित्रा ДеП - », a 
यथा ते वैदिका чаї नैव सन्ति तथेतरे ॥ १८२ ॥ 
नमो भगवते तुभ्यं विष्णवे9्तक्यशक्तये । 
पवित्रे वेदिके धमें शरद्धां त्वामर्थयामहे ॥ १८३ ॥ 
शालिवाहनशाकाब्दे रसपट्सप्तभू २७६६ а 
कादयां निष्ठामसौ ma: शास्त्रतत््वविनिर्णयः ॥ १८४ ॥ 
अन्यासामापे सर्वांसां शक्वानामुत्तरं त्विह । 
सुक्ष्मरूपेण संदिष्ट बुध्यतां बुद्धिमत्तर : ॥ १८५ ॥ 
यस्‍्येश्वरे परा भक्ति: श्रद्धा शाल्ने च निश्चला । 
तस्येतेष्था: प्रकाशन्त इह प्रोक्ता महात्मनः ॥ १८६ ॥ 
इति पष्ठस्याध्यायस्योत्तरार्घे ९४८. ” 


The stray: verse on the title-page as quoted below embodies an appeal 
from the author himself to the readers :— 


“ श्वपरमतसुवित्तिमोवबोधे च शक्ति 


गुणयुगलविश्षिष्टा द्रष्टमहन्ति शिष्ट: । 
कृतनतिरथ याचे यो न मे wader 


तमिति हृ निजदोषो मत्कृतों नापणीयः ॥ 
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Thus the author's name a Nila a 
Ziwaráma. He wrote the present work Sasfrataff ravinirmay 
the year 1766 of the Salivahana era ie. about 1844 A.C. His main purpose in 
writing it is to prove logically and in other ways that the creed of orthodox 
Hinduism is good or real and that of Christianity evil or false. He is quite 
conscious of the delicate nature of his task and requests the readers, obviously 
the Christian readers, to give a patient audience to his seemingly harsh words 
in the work. He is very particular that his words should be interpreted only 
in the sense in which he has used them and not in any other sense undreamt 
of by himself. From the passages in the work one cannot but conclude that 
he was a staunch devotee of God Vignu and that his conviction in the creed of 
orthodox Hinduism was unquestionable. There are also stray passages’? in 
the work which suggest that he was sorely distressed in his heart at the migra- 
tions of his co-religionists into the fold of Christianity as the result of the 
strenuous preachings of Christian missionaries supplemented by their own ig- 
norance and that he wrote the present work as a genuine measure to put a 
check to that sort of affairs. 


Who would believe that the author, who at his own inspiration made and 
put on permanent record such a strong case for Hinduism against Christianity 
in 1844, revolted against himself and, actually entering the fold of Christianity 
only four years later, proved a most formidable antagonist to his original 
faith? And yet it was exactly the case! For, I have been able to identify 
our author with no other personage than the renowned Pandit Nilakantha 
éāstrī Gore alias Father Nehemiah Goren. 


After my previous attempts to identify him with his other namesakes had 
failed for some reason or other, the strange identity was dimly suggested to 
my mind by a recorded detail" in my memory that Father Goreh used to 
preach vehemently against Christianity in his early youth before his conver- 
sion. Thereupon I procured a copy of the genealogy of Father Goreh's origi- 
nal line from a descendant of one of his unconverted cousins at Benares and, 
to the confirmation of the identity, therein found Father Goreh's father named 
as Sivarama Dinakara Gore. Later on, I also came by a copy of a short 








16. E.g, ४0८ '* न खल्वत्यन्तगम्भीर आशयः पारमेश्वरः। अल्पबुद्धधर्पितंदषिस्त्यक्त युज्येत 
सर्वथा ॥ (11, : ),” “ भवद्धिरपि तर्केंग यदि दोषाः प्रकल्पिता: । तावता ब्रूत किं त्याज्य एष 
पन्था: सनातनः ॥ (1४. 56 )”, “ तस्माच्छुद्धतमं शाल्ने वैदिक मग़लावहम। श्ुदरबुद्धिससुद्भतेनं त्याज्ये 
दोषसंडाबैः ॥ ( ५1०, 202 )”, “ इदमत्यन्तममले खळ वेदान्तदशनम्‌ । 9194 гаф 
युज्यते कचित्‌ ॥ ( ४१. 159 )”, “ ह तास्मदी यशास्त्रं ये त्यजञन्त SA । दोषाभा- 
साकुलहृदस्तेम्यः खिद्याम्यहं राम्‌ ॥ (४1. 179) ", ९८. 

17. ४।८ कृष्णशासत्री चिपळूणकर यांचें चरित्र 75९d to the Marathi 
translation of the Arabian Nights आरवी भाषेतील सुरस व.चमत्कारिक गोष्टी 


(Poona 1900), 
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Hindi biography of Father Goreh™ which, besides naming’ his father and 
mother respectively as Sivarama Pant and Girijà Bai, furnishes some addi- 
tional details justifying the identification. It is stated?" that Father Goreh 
had for some years before his conversion been a staunch devotee of God 
Visnu in supersession of a form of God Siva that was the principal detty 
worshipped in his family hereditarily. In the Sastratattvavinirnaya, too, we 
meet with numerous passages?! bearing evidence to the authors close attach- 
ment to God Visnu or Krsna. Again, it is stated?* that Father Goreh's first 
wife Parvati Bai had died some time before 1844 in which year he married 
his second wife Laksmi Bai. In the Sastratattvevinirnayea that was completed 
just in 1844 we meet with a few passages?* that indirectly speak for the author's 
state of bereavement at the time of his composition of the work. All these 
facts combine to firmly establish our author's identity with Father Goreh 
himself, 

Pandit Nilakantha Sastri Gore was born in 1825 in a Chitpavana Brih- 
mana family of Maharastra that had lately migrated to Benares. He bezan 
his studies in Sanskrit in his very childhood and attained proficiency in Vyà- 
karana, Nyaya, Vedanta, etc. at an rly age. A staunch orth Brahmana 
as he was, he still used to listen patiently to the preachings of Christian mis- 
ssonaries on the ghats and the streets of Benares with a view to challenging 
and refuting their points critically, He met Father Smith, the then chief of 
the mussionaries at Benares, first in 1845 and held discussions with him on 
some obviously weak points of Christian Metaphysics. Father Smith, when 


18. Life of Father ८»«--पण्डित नीलकंठ शास्त्री का जीवन वृत्तान्त sublished 
by the Christian Literature Society for India (2nd edition, Allahabad, 1927). Thanks 
are due to Rev. A. Russell GRAHAM of the Canadian Mission, Ujjain, for having 
taken the pains of procuring the copy for me. 

19. ibid, Page 1. 20. Ibid, Page 3. 

21. Eg, Via 1351."........क्रेधरोफ्नन्तदश लीलश्वानेकहेतुवित्‌ | कक जीवाः क्षुद्रधिषणा 
अहो साहसमस्त्यदः ॥ सर्वाः स्रियश्व पुरुषा यदीया एवं केवलम्‌ | तश्मिस्तु व्यभिचारादीन शङ्कन्ते 
यत्तदद्वुतम्‌ ॥ प्रत्युतेश्वरलीलाखु ये रताब्रित्तपूवकम्‌ । तेषां विरक्षिः संसारात्पापादपि च 
Sad i Ta Seri we परमात्मनः । यास प्रमोद्धवे पुंसो जायते शुद्धमानसम्‌ ॥ 
यज्ञारादिरसैः पूणा आपि लीला: परात्मनः । जनयन्ति मनःझान्ति किं तचित्रमधोक्षजे ॥ इदमेवैश्वरं 
त्यं यत्सन्मार्गे प्रवतीनम्‌ । न तस्य धर्मेराप्त्य हेय वाप्यस्त्यधर्मतः ॥ प्रगायतां स्ववीयाणि स्वान्त 
आविभवन[ हरि: । अपाकरोति माठिन्ये मनःशान्ति च यच्छाति ॥ गायतां श्रदघानानां पावनीमगवत्कथा:। 
शुद्धिमेति यथा चित्ते तत्सतामानुभाविकम्‌ ॥ यदुनन्दन गोविन्द रामकृष्णेति वल्गताम्‌ । यदुद्भवाति नः 
प्रेम कि mb seb qe diete", 15.165 “अत एक्रान्तभावेन जगतां पतिरच्युतः । उपास्य 
कीर्तेनीयश्च स यच्छत्यात्मसँविदम I! ", etc. Vide also L 1 and 3. quoted abowe. 

22. Life of Father Goreh etc., Page 3. 

23. ६.8. ता. 111 6. “ अभिमानोद्धव दुःख सर्वेधामानुभाविकम | तन्रिरासात्तन्निरास इत्येतदपि 
fifa see: aa रियो लोके न तत्रारेन खिद्यति । स्वत्वेनाभिम्रता या तु तन्नाझाहुः- 
खमरनुले i etc.” 
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he saw that his answers could not stand the Sastrin's critical challenges in 
the first and the subsequent meetings, simply requested him to read the Old 
and the New Testaments more closely and in a strain of faith and further 
presented him a copy of a Hindi translation** of a work written by Rev. Muir 
in justification of Christianity and refutation of Hinduism. The Sastrin there- ° 
upon prepared in Sanskrit a critical refutation of Rev. MUIR S work and hand 
ed it over to Father Smith for being forwarded to Rev. Muir. However, what 
could not even be imagined previously of being within the zone of achieve- 
ment by the missionaries per argument or persuasion was achieved by them, 
strangely without any human effort. A mystic inspiration, it is said, 
occurred all of a sudden to the Sastrin about 1847 that Christianity alone was 
the real and divine faith, notwithstanding what he himself had said and writ- 
ten previously. The said inspiration gradually took full possession of his 
mind and in 1848 he voluntarily got himself baptised in the church at Jaunpur 
near Benares in the face of extreme opposition and hostile demonstrations 
both in family and in society. Thenceforth he dedicated himself exclusively 
to the cause of propagation of Christianity in India and, under his new name 
Rev. Nehemiah Goreh, spent the remaining forty-seven years of his life in 
preaching, most zealously and in various capacities, for Christianity and against 
Hinduism and other faiths. His missionary activities were not confined to 
one place but lay at Benares, Bombay, Poona, Mau, Indore, Ahmednagar 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Chanda, Ranchi, Panchaud, Pan 
dharpur, Sholapur, Delhi, Amritsar, Dehra-Dun, -etc. etc., in an age when most 
of those widely distant places of the country were not connected with each 
other by railways. He also crossed swords on behalf of Christianity with pro- 
mulgators of new Indian faiths like Svàmi Dayánanda Sarasvati of the Arya 
Samája, Babu Keshava Chandra Sen of the Brahmo Samája, etc. He visited 
England twice, once as tutor to ex-Maharaja Dalip Singh, and was called there 
for interview by great personages like Queen-Empress Victoria, Prince Albert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and others. He also wrote or revised translations 
of the books of the Bible in different Indian languages and prepared and pub- 
lished a number of critical works in Hindi, Marathi and English for the 
uplift of his new cause. The most important of his works is the Saddarsana- 
darpana in Hindi which is devoted solely to lay bare logically several apparent 
loopholes and weak points in the six Hindu systems of Philosophy with a 
iew to establishing the consequent superiority of the Christian scriptures over 
them. The original work was published first in 1860 and its English trans- 
lation A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, prepared 
24. The biography notes the title of the Hindi translation as Malaperiksa, 
Vide H. D. VELANKAR : A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrta end Prakria Manus- 
cripts in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, IL 
Page 330, No, 1159, for a short description of a MS of a metrical Sanskrit transla- 
tion of this Matapariksa in five chapters by Rev. John Mui himself. It is not 


stated therein if Father Goreh or any other Pandit had a hand in the preparation 
of the Sanskrit translation 
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by the renowned orientalist Fitz-Edward Hall with the aid of the origina 
author, appeared in 1862. Father Goreh was highly proficient not only in 
Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and English, but lately also in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. He died at B in 1895. 

We are not concerned here with the merits or demerits of our author's 
sudden and radical change of heart which at any rate is a rare specimen of 
its kind for the Psychologist. The acquisition of a cultured Pandit of rare 
talents of Father Goreh's type was indeed an unparalleled gain for the Christian 
Mission in India and a correspondingly severe loss to Hinduism, although the 
Hindus never realised it. It was the result of Father Goreh's elaborate and 
learned preachings that not only the masses but eminent persons of letters 
and culture like Pandita Rama Bai of Poona, Pandit Kharag Singh of the 
Punjab, etc., as also some learned Maulvis and Parsis, got thems convert- 
ed to Christianity. Still, the wonder of the whole case was that Father Goreh 
with his twenty years' discussions could never prevail upon his own learned 
younger brother Govinda regarding the advantage of Christianity over orthodox 
Hinduism, although the latter had sincerely promised to become a Christian 
as soon as It was solidly proved to him that the Christian views of men’s free- 
dom of will and action, God's knowledge of the future, etc., were nol inconsis- 
tent with each other ! 

The Sastratatlvavinirnaya, although it is being brought to light for the 
first time today," has evidently lost its main importance since the cause for 
which it was meant to exist was betrayed lately by its own author for spiritual 
reasons, Still, ignoring its author's personal details, its value even today is 
nothing less than that of the Saddarfanadarpena. In fact, herem we find the 
author, then only a youth of nineteen, not only forestalling but also repealing 
in an intelligent manner a good deal of his adverse criticism of the Hindu 
Sastras so prominently embodied by him lately in the Saddarsanadar pana. 

From the numerous second person addresses?* in the Sástratatttavinirmaya 
one is naturally inclined to identify it with the work said to be composed by 











ai 25. The MS under review was presented to the Pracya-Grantha-Sarhgraha of 
the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, in 1934 by Pandit L. H. alias Bhaüsaheb 
KATRE of Benares who in his hereditary collection of MSS possesses a further copy 
of the work appearing in the same handwriting. No other copy of the work has 
hitherto been known to exist, AUFRECHT takes no note of the work in the three 
volumes of his Catalogus Catalegorum. Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, joint editor of the New 
Catologus Catalogorum to be issued by the University of Madras, too, has recently 
informed me about his failure in tracing out the work in the numerous other lists 
of MSS collected so far in his office. Possibly the author did not allow the work 
to circulate for any length of time. 


ज्नाभवच्छाल्ला असंख्या ये पुरामवन *, '* यतः कदाचिदापि तैनीज्ञायि 
त्तान्तरम्‌ “, “ इत्येतदपि युष्मार्के न मन्ये साधु भाषितम्‌ ”, “ किं भवत्संमतेशे$पि दोषादाइञ न 
जायते | m ec. 
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the author in refutation of Rev. Muir's work. However, the main difficulty, 
though slight, in this identification is presented by the recorded dates. In 
the Hindi Life of Father Gore’ we are told that our author's first meeting 
with Rev. Smith took place about 1845 and the subsequent account gives the 
idea that his refutation of Rev. Muir's work was composed a year or two 
after that event Le. after 1846. But the Sastratattvavinirnaya, as we are told 
therein by the author f in non-equivocal terms, was composed definitely 
by the close of 1844 or the beginning of 1845. Possibly the reckoning of time 
as also the recording of dates has been done only grossly im the said Life. 
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MISCELLANEA 
REVOLUTION IN DISSEMINATION 


(Especially by Writing mechanically multiplied 
by means of Printing, with a few facts 
on early Bengali Printing on Paper) 


I 


All writing is symbolic, Every sentence, nay a word, or even a single letter, 
is the visual representation of idea. It may be a direct reflection, or a reflection 
of reflection, or say, a reproduction—exact, miniature or magnified. 

From time immemorial'ideas have been preserved in language, either by sound 
written, which latter includes drawing. And the ideas have been transmitted from 
man to man, notwithstanding the barriers of time and space. 

Direct transmission is rather limited, although its power can be enhanced by 
repeated human agency. When however the sound or symbol is multiplied by a 
mechanical process, prospect of transmission becomes unlimited. The radio trans- 
mits the sound, and the printing the symbol 

The word uttered or written is mightier than the sword or even the sceptre. 
Armies have retreated before it, powerful people and parliaments have come to 
terms with the public will, aroused by the word spoken or written. Look at the 
West at the close of the eighteenth century when speeches delivered from the 
Platform and written copies thereof multiplied by printing—in a word, pamphleteer- 
ing—played so large a part in precipitating to wonderful success the popular move- 
ments on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Aryan in the Orient realized at a very early Stage the significance of sound. 
То him SABDA—sound, as represented in the word—is Brahms, God Himself ! 

The word when preserved in the visual form is painted by the pen. The power 
of the pen has advanced multifold with the advent of the printing press. The 
other auxiliary labour-saving and multiplicatory processes, from typewriting to 
photography, have again greatly augmented the work mightily begun by printing. 

As in many another matter the light originated from the east. For it is the 
Chinese who had anticipated the occidental discoverer by centuries, both in a whole- 
some woodcut production known as block-printing, a3 also in movable types called 
typography. Printing on paper in that great country was in use during the Han 
dynasty of kings between 202 B.C. and 221 mc. From China the art was learnt by 
Korea, Japan, Tibet and also by the Mongol and Manchu races 

It is rather striking that India, having direct business and cultural relations 
with China and the other countries mentioned, more specially with Tibet where 
many a Buddhist scholar went from our Universities and monaste: does hardly 
furnish convincing evidence of paper-printing being in vogue for purposes of docu- 
ment or dissemination of ideas or knowledge. We have no doubt our very old inscrip- 
imprint cut out of the mint, but can hardly find any printed book like what we get 








5 Use of paper was in vogue during Alexander's campaign in 327 &.c., as chroni- 
ing. (C. H. OyHA's Prüchima lipimalà, P. 144) MAXMÜLLER has also said the 


same thing in his History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 367. 


ey 





in ancient China. Printed designs and illustrations on calico or other sorts of woven 
material, cotton or silk, were however exported from India to remote countries and 
the printed ndmavali sheets for wrapper and turban used to be worn int very ancient 
days, as we find the use still current. 


II 


Let us now see how and when printing on paper in the modern age was intro- 
duced, if not re-introduced, in India, in the matter of Indian languages in general 

In 1497 the Portuguese led by Vasco da Gama came to India for the first time 
and the first printing press was established by them in Goa in the middle of the 
16th century. From Europe they brought the Roman Types which were used in the 
first instance for the Indian languages also, so far as printing was concerned. By 
means of printing in the Roman script the Portuguese in Goa were rather instru- 
mental in developing a literature in the local vernacular, the Southern branch of 
Marathi, known as Konkani. 

Of Indian scripts Tamil had the good fortune of leading the printing of books 
in any Indian language in India, for whatever'printing we find in earlier days was 
from woodcut blocks having designs, symbolic or illustrative, on the one hand, and 
on the other, prayers, mantras, and repetitions of divine names in Kharoshti, Brahmi 
and Bengali scripts for printing nef on paper, but on calico of silk for purposes of 
wrapper and turban. In 1577 Tamil script is first printed in the city of Cochin, 
in Malabar, by a Jesuit Missionary Father, Joannes Gonsalves, who prepared the 
types? im Tamil for the first time and since then Tamil printing has been growing 
steadily till to-day. 

After that a Bengali Grammar as also a Bengali-Portuguese Vocabulary both 
in the Roman script, were prepared by a Portuguese missionary Father Manoel da 
Assumpcum in 1734, and printed after 9 years in the same Roman in 1743 at 
Lisbon. A fascimile reprint of that Grammar in the " Original Portuguese with 
Bengali translation and selection from his Bengali-Portuguese Vocabulary " was 
published in 1931 by the Calcutta University under the joint editorship of Prof 
Dr. ©. К. CHATTERJI and Prof. P, SEN 

We must remember that this Bengali print was not done in India, nor in an 


Indian script. The first regular Bengali book-printing in the Bengali script was 


however done after 200 years of the first Tamil print. In 1778 Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed's Grammar of the Bengali Language was printed in the Bengali script at 
Hugli. Sir Charles had prepared “a set of Bengali punches with his own 
hands 4 for founding Bengali lead-types He is therefore virtually the founder of 
modern Bengali printing Sir Charles had especially trained a local artisan, 
Panchanan Karmakar, for this handicraft ; on his retirement from India this Pan- 
chanan Karmakar was engaged by Dr. William Carey of the missionaries of 
Serampur (Srirampur) and type-founding as a trade has been going on in Bengal 
since then. ' Through the labours of Panchanan Karmakar and his relative and 

Жеарце Manohar the art of punch-cutting became domesticated іп India". Dr. 
D. C. SEN also quotes from “ The History of Ca Rampur Mission ", Vol. 1, p. 179, 
to show that to Panchanan's assistant, Manohar Karmakar, who served the Sri- 











2. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 4, p. 310. 

3. Sir Charles WILKINS as one of the earliest Sanskritist-Indologists was a 
co-worker with Sir William Jones in founding the Asiatic (lately, Royal Asiatic) 
.D. C.) History of Bengali Language & Literature, Cal. 1911, 


5. "History of Bengali Literature in the 19th century " Dr. S К. De 
(Cal Univ. p. 78 & seq. n | 
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rampur Press for 40 years, “ Bengal is indebted for the various beautiful founts 
of the Bengali, Nagari, Persian, Arabic and other characters which have been intro- 
duced into the different printing establishments,” (p. 852).* 

Before 1778 we have only specimen illustrations of the Bengali script in two 
or three books in European languages. (1) In 1725 George Jacob Keune had his 
Latin book on Oriental numismatics, dwelling on Aurangzeb's? mints for silver and 
other coins at Delhi or Jehanabad. It was published from Leipzig, Germany 
On page 48 of this boak the numerals are shown in the Bengal script ; and elsewhere 
a plate (opp, p. 51) consists of the Bengali consonants, with an example of the 
transliterated form of a German name, Sergeant Wolfgang Neyer. The British 
Museum in London has a copy of this book. (2) In 1718 Johann Friedrich Fritz 
published from Leipzig his German work entitled " Orientalischer und Occidenta- 
lischer Sprachmeister.” In this book the illustration of the Bengali consonants was 
reproduced from C. J. Kehr's Latin work, (3) In 1743, from Leyden (Holland), 
was published Devid Mill's work in Latin, “ Dissertaio Selecta” in which we find 
illustrations of finely drawn Bengali and Devandgari scripts. 

The first illustrative reproduction of Devanagari script was however found as 
early as in 1667 in Athenasius Kircher's " China Illustrata ", Published from Amas- 
terdam, in 16575 Printing from movable types in Devanigari and Kaethi scripts 
is however found in 1761, being 17 years before we get Halhed's " Grammar of the 
Bengali Language" (1778) and 184 vears after we had the first Tamil print in 
Malabar, as we have seen 

It will be worth while to note that Father Assumpcam’s ' Bengali Grammar 
and * Bengali-Portuguese vocabulary’ were written by him while at Bhawal?, which 
was in those days a great centre of Portuguese Christian missionaries. It is also 
known that Father Assumpcam was also the translator of.a Portuguese work into 
Bengali under the title " Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbed " an incomplete copy of which is 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a second copy is found in 
the Public Library at Avora in Portugal. Assumpcam was also intimately connected 
with another early Bengali work in the form of a Christian dialogue by a Bengali 
convert who had adopted the name Dom Antonio de Rozario. The MS of this 
latter is found in the Avora Library. Evidently he had taken the manuscript to 
his own country either for printing or other reasons. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of Portuguese words are found 
in modern Bengali?^ Tt can be taken that in the later 16th century the Portuguese 
missionaries in Bengal had not only learnt the Bengali language but also enriched 
it by introducing a thought-current on the lines of Christian ethics, and during the 
years 1590-1600 a Bengali Christian literature (similar to that in Goa) developed 
in the vicinity of Dacca, and the same was current for about 150 years in the 
‘Christian unity of eastern Bengal  Tavernier in his travel description, written 
about 1600, speaks in praise of the architecture of the St. Agustus Church in Dacca. 
Bernier, a Frenchman, again, about 1660, also writes to say that in Bengal alone 
there were about eight to nine thousand families of Feringhees or the Portuguese 
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(Introductory portion of the Calcutta University edition of Assumpcam's Bengali 
Grammar, p. x). There is no doubt that the Portuguese helped our modern printing 
in so many parta of India, notably in Goa and Benga 


IH 


We have seen that the art of printing was in olden days known only in the 
Orient. In Europe six hundred years ago every copy of a book or document was 
written by hand. It is only in 1440 that types were first cut by Johann Guten- 
burg in Strassburg (in Germany). In fact Europe re-discovered the art five hundred 
years back. But it is also true that Europe has amply honoured the fore-runnera 
by arising the newer and quicker methods of operation to their slumbering 
successors. 

This re-discovery oí the printing process has revolutionized civilization. Its 
social and cultural influence is immense. Formerly all composition or writing was 
generally done in poetry, for the reason that verse was a better vehicle for ideas 
to travel, more suited for memor as also for oral delivery, than prose in those 
days. The printing press is daily driving illiteracy and has made the number of 
lecture-listeners (except in the case of radio of the recent time) comparatively 
smaller, increased that of the readers by millions. Printing is a permanent uplift 
to the purpose that has eo enriched the literature of all countries for half a millennium 
at least. The democratising force of printing again is mo less. As a leveller it is 
perhaps second to only Yamaraja, Death ! 

With all the elevating qualities, however, printing, like all machinery, is not an 
unmixed good. Just as it has the power to preserve or improve civilization, it has 
in itself the germ too of destruction, which may come to the forefront the moment 
the Devil has an upper hand in the machinery. Look at science to-day—how 
has it been lately used for the destruction of humanity rather than accelerating its 
evolution. Let us listen to Olive Schreiner, when he says: ‘A train is better 
than an ox-waggon only when it carries better men: rapid movement is an advant- 
age only when we move towards beauty and truth: all motion is not advance, all 
change not development.’ 

And finally, let us remember the principle enunciated by the Buddha 2000 years 
before the advent of the printing press of the modern age 

Though a poem consists of a thousand couplets, if these be lacking in 

sense, better a single couplet full of meaning, on hearing which one is at 

peace ! " 
Allahabad S.C. GUHA 














THE RAGHUNATHABHUPALIYA AND THE SAHITYASAMRAJYA 


While noticing Sudhindra Tirtha’s Sahityesémrajye, Mr. B. М. Krishnamurti 
SARMA in his paper POST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS (NON-POLEMICAL) says :— 

“There is yet another Sahityasdmrijya alias Raghunütha-Bhüpühye) by 
Krsna Lhkguta or yajvam (AUFRECHT i, 486 and Madras T. C. 659d)." 

The detail furnished here seems to be incorrect and misleading. So far as I 
can gather from R. Nos. 659(d), 2815, 3232, 5482, etc. of the Triennial Catalogues 
of MSS of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, ‘ Sahifyasém- 
тё]уа is not an alias of Krsna Diükgita's Raghunüthabküpáhya but Sudhindra's 
Süki! yasümrü;ya itself is an exhaustive commentary on Kyena Diksita's Raghunátko- 
bhipaliys which is an original work on Sanskrit Rhetoric in eight chapters 
(— ViEisas) eulogising King Raghunatha Niyaka of Tanjore in its illustrationa 
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Both the original work and the commentary were composed by their respective 
authors at the instance of their hero and patron King Raghunáütha himself. As 
neither of the works is yet available in print, I quote below some relevant passages 
at the beginning of the Saáhityagsámrüpyya as noted in Madras T. C. R. No. 2813 
for the information of the readers :— 


“а: संभितकाचनक्षितिवरो मेघामणित्यामल 





तस्यासीत्तनयो नयोञ्ज्वलगुणो गौणो न यस्मिन्नव 
त्यत्नान्तं मनुजान्भुवो वघुमती राजन्वतीत्याह्वया । 
उद्देल यदुपक्रमं श्वृतमहादानकियाघ्नेडनं 
तत्ताइम्विभुरच्युतोऽपर इव ख्यातोऽच्युतक्ष्मापतिः ॥ 
x X x x 
तस्माद х समुजसद्रुणम x x x  हैवोद्भवो 
अभ्यासः कलभाषणेष्वपि चतुःपष्टचा कलामि: समं 
यस्य श्रीरघुनाथभूमिरमणः सोज्यं समुज्जुम्मते ॥ 
X X X X 
रघुनाथभूमिपतिना संप्रार्थितः सम्मुदे 
तत्ताहग्विजयीन्द्रसंयमिम ( णे: ) पददर्शनीदार्शिनः | 
विष्यो ब्याकुरुते सुघीन्द्रयतिराट कृष्णाध्वरीन्द्रोदित- 
ग्न्धं तद्गुणबन्धुरं रसगुणाळक्कारझञक्कारितम्‌ ॥ 
इह खळ घरणीमण्डल इव कविमण्डळेऽपि सकले साम्राज्ये पदवीमुपारूढस्य . . . . . . . 
रघुनाथभू (प) वरस्य झौर्योदार्यगाम्भीयादिरिमणोयगुणगणप्रतिपादनपरं काव्यमीमांसारुपं रघुनाथः 
भूपालीयं नामालक्कारशाक्नं चिरीर्षुः कृष्णदीक्षिताभिधानो मनीषी काव्यादर्शप्रदर्शि तनयेना- 
श्रीराद्यन्यतमस्य प्रबन्धमुखलक्षणतया प्रकृतकृतिनायक्ञामीष्टप्रार्थनारूपं मङ्गलमादावाचरति-श्रीमदिति 
ei. 
The colophons of the Sáhityasamrüjya as noted in Madras T. C. R. Noa 2813 and 


I2 generally read as follows 
पूज्यचरणश्िष्येण श्री- 


तेन श 
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Vrtti—Cesta-vinyasa-karma—, dress‘ ‘and decoration is Pravrtti—Vesa- 
vinyása-krama—, and speech is Riti—Vacana-vinyása-krama. (K.M. p. 9). 
“ तुत्र वेषविन्यासक्रमः प्रतरत्तिः, विलासविन्यासकमः त्रत्तिः, वचनविन्यासक्रमः रीतिः । ” 
Bhoja borrows this definition of Vrtti, Pravrtti, and Rit from Rajasekhara. 

“' सोऽयं पञ्चप्रक्रारो ऽपि चेष्टाविन्यासकमो ब्रत्तिः 1” 

* ब्रेषविन्यांसक्रमः प्रब्रत्तिः । ® P. 499. Vol. II. 

“ बुद्धयारम्मेषु वचनविन्यासक्रमो रीति: । ” *“ चेष्टाविन्यसकमो वृत्तिः । ” 

“ वेषविन्यासक्तमः प्रवृत्ति; । С XVII. 
When we examine Bharata's definition of the Vrttis for arriving at the exact 
connotation of the concept of Vitti, we will find this at the very outset that 
Bharati is a Sabda-vrtti and cannot be called Cesta-vigesa-vinyasa-krama. It is 
under the Sabda-vrtti of Bharati that the Ritis C00e ( चचनविन्यासक्रमाः ) 
In a way, Vrtti comprehends both the Pravytti and the Riti, for it is the name 
of the whole field of human activity. Therefore it is that we find the mclusion 
of graceful dress—Slaksna-nepathya—which is Pravrtti ( Dàksipatya ), as part 
of the definition of the Как Vitti. Similarly the Sattvati has exchange of 
hot words and thus comprehends the realm of the Ritis also. And Pravrtti 
itself is also described as an equally wide concept. It means “ provincial 
manners ", Vesa, Acara and Varta of various provinces. 

* अत्राह प्रबरत्तिरिति कस्मादिति । उच्यते, प्रथिब्यां नानादेश-वेष-भाषा-आचार-चाताः 
छ्यापयतीति प्रत्रत्तिः।” 7: 165: N.S. Kasi edn. 
What things do not come under Acara and Varta? And again, describing 
the Daksinátyas for the Dàksinatya-Pravrtti, Bharata speaks of their love for 
dance and music, of their clever, sweet and graceful movements. These do 
not certainly form part of Aharya or dress. 


“ तत्र दाक्षिणात्यास्तावद_ बहुनत्तगीतवाद्याः कैशिकीप्रायाः चतुरमधुरललिताड्गाभिनयाश्व । ” 
p. 165. N. 5. Kasi edn. 











J tis interesting to compare this Diksinatya-Pravitti which is all grace 
and elegance with Dandin's Vaidarbhi Riti in Poetry. Vaidarbhi, according to the 
Nandi verse of Rájasekhara's Karpitra-mafijari, is called Vacchomi, i.e, Vatsagulmi, 
the style of Vatsagulma, which is the capital of the ancient Vidarba country. 
Vidarbha is the chief province referred to by the word D&akginatya. Rajasekhara 
develops the idea imaginatively by celebrating the marriage oí Káüvyapurusa and 
Sahitya-Vidyavadhi at Vatsagulma in Vidarbha. 

“ तत्रासति मनोजन्मनः देवस्य कीडावासः विदर्भषु वत्सगुल्म नाम नगरम्‌ । तत्र सारस्वतेयः ताम्‌ 
औमेयीं गन्घर्ववत परिणिनाय । ” E M. p. 10. 

The Malavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa refers to the Daksinatya-Pravytti and a pecu 

liar and specially beautiful marital make-up according to the style of the Vidarbha 
“ अत्र किल देव्या धारिण्या पण्डितकौंशिकी भणिता । भगवति, त्व॑ यदि सत्यं प्रसाधनगवं 


बहसि, aga तावत्‌ मालविकायाः it वैदर्भ विवाहनेपथ्यम्‌, इति।” 


Continued on next page. 
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Sihgabhüpala actually says that Pravrtti is provincial language, manner and 
dress, 
तत्तदेशोचिता आवा-किया-वेषाः प्रवृत्तयः । 1. 294. /९.4.5. 

What is important and noteworthy in Bhoja's treatment of Pravrtti is his 
analysis of the conditions which affect dress, the various circumstances under 
which dress changes and differs not only with reference to different individuals 
but even as regards the same individuals, Such change in dress naturally 
follows, for, as Bhoja has indicated in the Anubhava chapter by speaking 
Pravrtti along with Vrtti and Ritis, Pravrtti is intimately connected with 
the nature, character, nationality, the mood etc, of the person. Such condi- 
tions affecting dress are infinite and though it is enough to point out a few 
illustrative instances, Bhoja has gone a little farther and has given twenty- 
four conditions which go to determine dress. He is not blind to the fact 
that these twenty-four do not exhaust the world ; for he gives in the end an 
item called ' miscellaneous' and then adds even an ‘ Etc. "—Adayah. 

Bhoja calls these dress-determining conditions by the name ‘ Pravrtti- 
hetus”. Тһе following are the 24 Pravrtti-hetus . 

देशः, कालः, पात्रम्‌, वयः, अवस्था, शक्तिः, साधनम्‌ , अभिप्रायः, व्यत्यासः, विपरिणामः, निमि- 
तम्‌, अभिगमः, सङ्ग्रामः, विहारः, उपहारः, छलम्‌ , छद्म, आश्रमः, जातिः व्यक्तिः, विभवः, प्रकीर्णम्‌ , 
чең апі чц 1 

Desa is country. It is but natural that this condition should head the 
list : for, country and nationality form the greatest factor in dress. The 
four Pravyttis themselves are named after four geographical divisions of 
India and provinces differ from each other in dress 

Kala is time, such as summer, winter etc., which causes change in dress. 

Patra is character, male, female etc. This is not very clear. The il- 
lustration given by Bhoja for Patra is given by him for Vesa-svabhavokti іп 
his S.A.A. II. Commenting on this Vesa-svabhávokti in the S.K.À. Ratne- 
svara shows his acquaintance with Bhoja's Pravrtti-dharmas. He mentions 
here Kala and Patra and even here Patra is not plain. See p. 268. 

Vayas : such as childhood, girlhood, youth etc 

Avastha is mental mood and emotional condition. As for example, a 
lady separated from her lord and dejected does not have the mood to decorate 
herself. 

Sakli is one's means at one's disposal for decorating oneself. 

Sádhana 1s a similar condition and seems to be decorative material avail- 
able. As for example, the hunters dress themselves only with sylvan pro- 
ducts like feathers etc. 





Conlinued from previous page. 
The Vakroktijivita of Kuntaka speaks of the natural sweetness of the music of the 
Daksinatyas. 
न च दक्षिणात्यगीतविषयसस्वरतारि 
чай” =p. 46 De's Edn. 
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Abhipráya seems to be dress suggestive of one's intention. 

Vyatydsa is misplacing of ornaments in hurry. Kálidasa's ption 
of the city-damsels rushing to their windows in hurried toilet to see Aja and 
Siva in the Raghu-varisa and the Kumàra-sambhava and a similar one in 
Aévaghosa’s Buddha-carita are examples of this condition of Vyatyasa. 

Viparinama is the conversion of the non-ornament into an ornament. As 
for example, Siva converted his snakes into garlands when he went to marry 
Parvati. 

Nimitta is occasion such as Vrata or Püja when one wears special dress. 

Abhigama is Abhisarana, a lady going to tryst ; she will have white dress 
in moon-lit nights and black dress in dark nights. 

Samgrüma is martial dress. 

Vikéra : dress during sports such as jala-krida when bathing dres 
put on. 

Upahüra : dress during dedication or offering one to a diety. As for ins- 
tance, Bhavabhiti’s description of Malati decked in red garlands and cloth 
when the Kapalika is about to offer her to Camunda 

Chala is the dress of persons im cogmilo, such as the spy. 

Chadman. What exactly Bhoja means by this condition is not known. 
The illustration likens it to Viparinama and Chala \ 

Agérama is the stage of life, Brahmacarya etc. 

Jati : class, eg. the type called Kuttani. 

Vyakti is an individual's special decorative fancies like Siva's love for the 
disc of the moon, snakes etc. 

Vibhava: If this refers to one's means and wealth, it can hardly be 
different from Sakti, already mentioned. 

Prakirna : Miscellaneous. 

Samkirma is incongruous mixture of good and bad, garceful and terrible, 
simple and gaudy. 

Viprakirma seems to be the personified description of an object where the 
ornaments and decorations are purely imaginary. But it must be accepted 
that the significance of this item is not plain. Bhoja illustrates it with the 
last verse of the Kumara-sambhava, canto II, describing Kama appearing 
before Indra with Rati and Vasanta: ay स ललितयोषिद्श्वुलताचास्थन्नम्‌ etc. 
(Sr. Pra. Vol. II. Chapter XII. p. 460-465) 

The subject of Pravrtti, as applying pre-eminently to dress and deco- 
ration,—Aharya—is dealt with at length by Bharata in chapter xxiii. (Kasi 
Edn.) There he speaks of the dress and ornaments proper to sex, national- 
ity, mood, province etc.,—conditions from which Bhoja makes up his list of 
Pravrtti-hetus. 


18 





एतद्विभूषणं नायों आकेशादानखादपि । 
यथाभावरसावस्थम्‌ विज्ञायैवं प्रयोजयेत. ॥ ХХИ, 42, 
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This is the Pravtttihetu called Avasthd. 


मानुषीणां तु करतेव्या नानादेदासमुद्भवा । 


X у x # | 
अवन्तियुवतीनां Я शिरस्सालककुन्तलम्‌ Т че i SH 11 XXIII. 63-6 T. 3 
अदेशजो हि वेषस्तु न शोभां जनयिष्यति। 2111. 69. 
This is Bhoja's Defg, the first Pravrtti-hetu.  jati also is emphasised by 
Bharata ; he shows what suits the caste of women called courtezans - 








Above all, Bharata would emphasise the condition called Avastha, the emo- 
tional state. He again takes it up in Sls. 70-72 and concludes : 


एवं ज्लीणां प्रयोक्तव्या देशावस्थासमुदभवाः । 
Vayas (age) and Prakrti (nature) are two more Pravrtti-hetus mentioned by 
Bharata while dealing with the colouring of the skin and face. 

वणानां तु विधिं ज्ञात्वा बयः प्रक़्तिमेव च। 

कुयोदङ्गस्य रचनां देशज्जातिवयः धिताम्‌ ॥ XXIIL 88-9, 
Bhoja gives Vayas and we may take Вһоја'ѕ Patra as standing for Bharata's 


Prakyti. In the following passage on conditions determining the colour of the 
face, Bharata mentions Bhoja's Kila 


कारणब्यपदेशेन न तथात्मेच्छया पुनः । 

वर्णस्त्वन्यः प्रयोक्तव्यः देशजातिवयःश्रितः ॥ 

देशं कालं च जातिं च प्रृथिव्युद्ेशमेव च । 

विज्ञाय वतेनां कुर्यात्‌ पुरुषाणां प्रयोगवित्‌ ॥ ХХІІ. 100-101. 
Bhoja's Mimitta or special occasion is given by Bharata generally as follows. 
During religious ceremony, observance of vow, when going to temple, one’s 
dress must be Suddha, simple. Similarly other situations require attractive 
or poor and unattractive dress. 


शुद्धो विचित्रो मलिनो विविधो वेष उच्यते । 
तेषां विभाग व्याख्यास्ये यथाकाये प्रयोकतमिः ॥ 
तिथिनक्षत्रयोगे च विवाहकरणे तथा ॥ 


धर्मप्रवृत्त यत्कार्य epp पुरुषस्य च। 
वेषस्तत्र атаа: и XXIII. 116-118, 
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In XXIII. 51. 123, Bharata mentions mendicants and recluses in dresses ap- 
propriate to their habits,—Vrtta. In 123, Bharata says generally that Vega 
should accord with the context. 


In 128, Bharata speaks of warriors and their martial dress, Sàmgramika-vesa. 
This is Bhoja's Pravrtti-hetu called Sarhgrama. One's character as affecting 
one's dress is also more specifically mentioned by Bharata in 130 as Guna. 


एवमेष भवेद्रेषो वयोजातिशुणान्वितः ।' 
Other Concepts of the name Pravrtti 


I mentioned above in the section on Vrttis, and I have done so in the 
last part of my Vrtti-paper also, how many there are in Drama- 
turgy and Poetics which bear the name Vrtti. Bhoja notices similarly other 
concepts having the same name of Pravrtti. He says in chapter xii of his 
Sr. Pra. (Pp. 459-460). 


1. वेषविन्यासक्रमः safe: । सापि चतुधो-पौरस्त्या, उद्मागधी, दाक्षिणात्या, आवन्त्या च । 
तासां च लक्षणान्यप्रतो वक्ष्यामः । 


2, अन्ये पुनरन्यथा प्रत्रतिं व्याचक्षते दविधा पुष्यप्नत्त्तिः, दशविधा पापप्रवृत्तिरिति। 
साप्यघतो व्याकरिष्यते । 


केचित्तु तामपि अन्यथाहुः - पञ्च बुद्धीन्द्रियाणि, पञ्च कमेन्द्रियाणि; तद्द्वारिका च घर्म ( अघ- 
माभ्यां ) पृथक प्रथग्‌ दशप्रकारा Tale: भवति । 


3. अथ अन्यन्मतम्‌-रतरत्तिवोखुद्धिारीरारम्भा । तत्र वागारम्भा द्वादश आलापप्रलापादयः । 
बुद्धयारम्भा द्वादश भावहावादयः । ( शरीरारम्भा ) ( द्वादश लीला ) विलासादयः। त एते षट्त्रिं 
झद्प्यम्रत उद्दाहरिष्यन्ते । ” 


Three main views are here given. One is the generally accepted Pravrtti, 
meaning manner of dress,—Vesa-vinyasa-krama. The second Pravytti refers 
to the activity of the senses and the classification of these activities into 10 
kinds of virtuous and 10 kinds of sinful activities. This same Pravytti or 
the activity of the senses is analysed by others in another way : 10 kinds of 
activities of the 10 Indriyas, the five Buddhindriyas and the five Karmendriyas; 
and each of these ten is divisible into ten virtuous and ten sinful acts. Thus 
this concept of 'moral' Pravrtti is on the whole of 200 kinds. 





1. Re. Bhoja’s Pravpttihetus, cf. N@fya-derpena of Ramacandra and Guna- 
candra, Gaek. Edn. p. 191. 
“अयं च ( आहाये: ) देश-काल-कुल-प्रकृति-दशा-प्लीत्व-पुस्त्व-पण्डत्वादी (यों) चित्यानु- 
सारतो विधेय इति । ” 
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5х10=50 5х10=50 50 + 50 
Punya-Pravrittis Papa-Pravrttis = 
—— 100 Karmendriya 
50 + 50 Pravrttis. 
100 Buddhindriya- 
Pravrttis. 


Of this Pravrtti, Bhoja, as promised in this chapter (12th), speaks in chapter 
18 on Dharma-Srhgára. In this chapter, Pravrtti is contrasted with Nivrtti. 
The Pravrttis that are virtuous are ten : 

“ प्रवृत्तिर्पः: ( धर्म: ) दह्शघा। वाइमनःकायक्रियाभेदात्‌। तत्र वाचा हितम्‌, ग्रियम्‌ , 

सत्यम्‌, आप्तम्‌, च ब्रृते। मनसा आस्तिक्धम्‌ , दयाम्‌ , अनीप्साम्‌ च भावयति । कायेन गुरुते उ 
( गुरू) fem , a, Saat च करोति । ” 1. 237. Vol. IIL. Sr. Pra. 
The ten virtuous activities natural to a virtuous man are four vocal acts of 
speaking the salutary, the pleasing. the true and the Apta which is the truth- 
ful word of one not interested in anything else but helping us! : then, three 
mental acts of piety, mercifulness and desirelessness towards others’ pro- 
perties ; and then, three physical acts of serving the elders and the teachers, 
giving away, and protecting the suffering. 

The opposites of these are Papa-pravyttis or sinful acts. They are : 

Vocal—speaking of area अप्रिय, असत्य ४70 अनाप्त. 
Mental— aferza, «атат, апа परस्वेप्सा 
Physical—sewr srt, अदान 270 आतेधेक्ष. 

The third Pravrtti spoken of by Bhoja is what is more commonly called 
Anubhava. It is the same activity of man and his mind, limbs etc., but analysed 
in a different manner. As promised here in chapter xii, these are again taken 

l. These Pápa and Pupya Pravrttis are borrowed by Bhoja from Vütsy&yana's 
Nydya Bhisya, Р. 14 Chowk. Edn See the section on Bhoja and the Süstrakáras 
in this thesis, Apta is unnecessarily added by Bhoja, Vütsyáyana does not have 
it. Apta is nothing but Hita, Priya and Satya put together. Vatsyayana has 


in its place the study of Vedas. Svidhyiya. See also Vátzyáyana on the Sabda 
Sütra, l. L 7. P. 26 Chowk. Edn. 
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up for elaborate treatment in the 17th chapter, the Anubhava chapter. Here 
in chapter 12, Bhoja gives only three sets of Anubhavas, 12 vocal ones, Alüpa 
elc. 12 mental ones, Bháva, Háva etc, and 12 physical ones, Lili, Vilà 
etc. They are on the whole only 36. 

In chapter 17 however, Bhoja departs from this position and gives a new 
scheme. By the side of Buddhi, he adds a fourth department called Manas ; 
nd brings the Buddhyarambhas, Hava etc., under Mana-àrambhas, leaving 
apart the Buddhyarambha class to comprise the three concepts, Vrtti, Pra- 
vitti and Riti. In chapter 17, therefore, the Pravrttis, ie. the Anubhavas 
are not 36 but 48. The Pravrtti, meaning dress, comes here under one of 
departments of the larger Pravrtti, meaning Anubháva. 

Bhoja gives these other usages of the word Pravrtti as the views of 
others, * Anye'. But all this ' Anye' refers only to himself. The first is the 
most common use of the name Pravrtti ie, dress or Ahárya-abhinaya. The 
third is an extension of this first Pravrtti to mean all Anubháva in general. 
The second is not totally unrelated to the basic idea of Pravrtti being Anu- 
bhava. The activity of the Karmendriyas will come under Sarira-arambha- 
anubhava; and that of the Budhindriyas, under Budhyarambha-anubhava ; 
the consideration of such activity of the two kinds of Indriyas being virtuous 
and sinful pertains only to a particular context, namely, a theme of Dharma 
and Adharma and not all cases. And hence it is not of general importance. 





~ CHAPTER XV 


E т | 00545 
नाकवित्वमधर्माय व्याधये दण्डनाय वा । 
कुकवित्व पुनः साक्षान्मृतिमाहुर्मनीषिण: | Bhamaha. I. 12. 
1 Bhoja's conception of Dosa. : 


2. The place of Nirdogatva in the definition of Kavya: the philosophy 
da flaw." 

3. Dosas arüpa and Dea aksanz Gunpaviparyaya, Kavyavipattihetu, Saunda- 
ryakgepahetu, Mukhyarthahati, Abhimatürthavighna, Kavyápakarsahetu, Anaucitya, 
and Sahrdayodvejaka. 

d. The number and classification of Dosas. 

(i) Nyayasiitras. A 
(п) Kautilyas Arthasistra, the Anuyogadvira sūtra and the па 





bhiirata. 
(iii) Bharata. 19 
(iv) Bhàmaha and Dandin. 


(v) Wamana and the classification of Dosas into those of Pada, Padi- 
rtha, Vakya and Vakyirtha. 

(vi) Rudrata. 

(vil) Anandavardhana : the Rasa dosas as seen in the Dhvanyiloka and 
as codified by Mammata and Hemacandra. 

(үш) Ràjasekhara's ' Dosanirüpaga' Chapter lost. 

(ix) Bhoja: the number of Dosas accepted; the different classes of 
the Dosas; the Slesidiviparyaya and the Dosagunas ; ja's 
indebtedness to Bhimaha, Dandin, Vamana, and Rudrata: the 
few Dosas newly introduced by Bhoja. The Praban ACs: of 
Bhoja ;—compared with some ideas in the Dhvanyáloka, and 
the uA ek 

(x) Mahimabhatta : Vyaktiviveka, Chapter 2; his five flaws. 

(xi) Mammata; new flaws; Alarküradosas and Hemacandra. 

(xii) Later Writers who followed Bhoja on Dosas. 





The absence of flaws is counted by Bhoja as the first condition which 
makes an utterance fit to be called literature or poetry—Kávya. Among 
the four poetical relations of Sabda and Artha (Sahitya), the first is the 
avoidance of flaws—Dosa-hgina. It is only after taking due care to avoid 
all flaws that the poet can think of embellishing his speech with excellences, 
figures and emotions. For, even a good-looking figure is spoiled by a spot 
of leprosy. Bhoja quotes Dandin's verse on Dosas with the above-given 
idea, adds to it the verse of Bhàmaha also, which says that nobody is enjoined 
by scriptures to write poetry under pain of suffering punishment : but bad 
poetising is certainly death itself. In the second verse of his S. K. A. Bhoja 
defines poetry and mentions there at the first that it should be devoid of 
flaws. 


नकु 
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“तत्र अभिधाविवक्षादिमिः еа зех: ата аме प्रयोगयोग्यता प्रयोगानहता 
च निद्यीयते । यंदाह- एकः शब्दः सम्यङ्‌ प्रयुक्तः स्वर्गे लोके कामधुक्‌ भवति। ˆ दुष्प्रयुक्त 
पुनरधर्माय संपद्यते । सम्यक्ग्रयोगचास्य तदोपपद्यते यदा दोषान, गणोपादानं, अलङ्कारयोग 
रसावियोगक्च भवति। तेषां च प्रथमं чанач विधेयं, यतः कमनीयरूपादिसंपदुपेतमपि ay: 
कुष्ठविन्दुनेकेनापि दोर्माग्यमनुभवति । न 4 
उक्तं च ‘aga aided Fea 57 941 c 
quq: सुन्दरमपि शित्रेणेकेन दुभगम्‌ ॥ — (Dandin) 
fa— ' नाकवित्वम्रधमाय पतये दण्डनाय वा । 
gr पुनः साक्षान्‌ म्रतिमाहुर्मनीषिणः ॥ ˆ (Вһатаһа) 
Sr. Pra. Ch. IX. Vol. II. pp. 144-5. 





It will be granted by all critics that any utterance should first of all 
be devoid of flaws, grammatical, logical and literary. Flaw is that which 
detracts—Apakarsa-hetu. Flaws can appear in any part of a poets expression, 
in grammar, in the position of the words, in the choice of the words, in the 
delineation of emotion, in the metre, in the concept of the idea and so 
on. Thus there are Sabda-dosas, Artha-dosas, and Rasa-dosas in the main. 
Among the Sabda-dogas, there will be many pertaining to the realm of 
grammar. Among Artha-dosas, many are literary and logical and many 
of the Rasa-dosas are based on the nature of men and things in this world. 
The less there is of flaw in poetry, the greater is the merit of the composition. 
Therefore in all old definitions of poetry, we find the proper definition 
wari sj '—qualified їһиз—з ү सगरुणी सालक्षरी काब्यम्‌,. This is the 
definition adopted by Mammata, in his Kavya-prakaga. In later times, 
writers like Vidyanatha chose to adopt it, since it is not, as far as idea 
goes, incorrect. But writers like Visvanütha and Jagannátha, two of the later 
first rank writers on Poetics, criticised the definition. Previous to Mammata, 
most writers gave only the definition चार्थो कान्यम्‌ . Bhámaha defined 
poetry as Word and Sense united; and not until we come to Vamana 
do we see a clear statement of the definition with any new idea added to it. 
Vamana added Alamkaira, by which he meant Saundarya, the beauty which 
results from Gunas (Ritis and Rasas) and Alarhkāras. To him, Word and 
Sense beautified by Gunas (which comprehend style and emotion) and by 
Alamkaras (figures of speech), is Kavya. 








काव्यं ग्राह्ममलङ्कारात्त। L i. 
काव्यशन्दोऽयं गुणालङ्कारसंस्कृतयोः शन्दार्थयोवतेते ॥ 
Vamana further qualifies his description of poetry im the third Sitra 
where he lays down that Saundarya or beauty of poetry is not only securable 
by Gunas and Alamhkaras but primarily also by the avoidance of flaws— 
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Thus Vamana is the first writer to fashion the definition, which Mam- 
mata adopted. Slightly earlier than Mammata, Bhoja, who followed Bha- 
maha, Dandin and Vamana, gave his description of Kavya in his S. K. À. 12. 


निर्दोष गुणवत्‌ काव्यं 
रसान्वितं कविः कुर्वन्‌ कीर्ति प्रीतिं च विन्दति dl 

By this, RatneSvara says in his commentary that Bhoja has also 
poetry here. एतेन काब्यरक्षगमपि жааң: Р. З In his Sr. Pra. where Bhoja 
has elaborated a system called Sahitya, he has made the avoidance of flaws 
the first among the four Sahityas. 

The necessity for the poet to minimise flaws and to eliminate them com- 
pletely, if possible, will be recognised by all. The absence of flaws is itself 
a beauty, an excellence. Says poet Migha अपदोषतैव विगुणस्य गुणः (IX. 12) 
which we can restate that, though a thing is devoid of positive beautifying 
features, it is beautiful negatively, in so far as it is completely devoid of 
flaws. Kesavamisra quotes the following verse in his Alarnküra-Sekhara from 
some writer—(A. Sekhara II. 1). 

दोषस्सवात्मना त्याज्यः रसहानिकरो हि सः । 
अन्यो गुणोऽस्तु मा वास्तु महान्निर्दोषता गुणः ॥ 

By such emphasis on Dosas, the writers mean that, as far as it lies 
in a poets powers he should try to avoid them. He may not be able to 
be absolutely flawless; for even Homer nods! Surely a ition will 
not cease to be poetry, if it has a few flaws in it. For, has not the poet 
sid: एको हि दोषो गुणसन्निपाते निमन्नतीन्दोः किरणेष्विवाङ्कः (К. 5. 1. 3). Мау, 
the poet goes further and says that the spot only adds to the beauty of the 
moon : 





मलिनमपि हिमांशोलक्ष्म लक्ष्मी तनोति । (Sak. 1. 20) 
This is granted; but none can dispute the view that a learned man must 
be one who knows the faults and eliminates them ; even the Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary says that a Vidvan is called ' Dogajfia, one who knows the flaws. 
. (Amara). Hence a poet should strain every nerve to write 
as faultlessly as possible. Kumáürasvamin observes 


दोषवर्जनस्यादो व्याख्यानम्‌ अल्पो5पि दोषः प्रमादादिनापि अनुपेक्ष्य इति द्योतयितुम । . 
तदुक्तं दण्डिना “ तदल्प्रपि ' etc. 

Visvanatha, the author of the Saéhityadarpana, makes the first regular 
criticism of the inclusion. of the condition of ' Flawlessness' as part of the 
definition of the Kavya. He says that the definition with the condition of 
' Adosatva' is vitiated by Avyapti. The definition is technically illogical in 
that it excludes very beautiful specimens of suggestive poetry like the verse 
sre fe etc, which is an instance of the flaw of Avimpstavidheyaméa or 
Vidheyávimaréa.! This is only a technical objection and it does not deprive 





l. "A book may be amusing with numerous errors, or it may be very dull 
without a single absurdity.” Goldsmith, Advertisement to his Vicar of Wakefield. 
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the old definition of its merits, For, Viévanütha does not say that there 
should be flaws. Taking available facts into consideration and seeing that 
however much one may try to be cautious, one or two flaws may creep in, 
he says that we cannot dismiss a poem because of its few flaws, by defining 
poetry as “ Adoga.. Says Bharata in XXVII. 47 : 

न च किन्निद गुगहीने दोषेंः परिवर्जितं न वा किञ्चित्‌ । 

तस्मान्राख्यप्रकृतौ दोषा नात्यर्थतो प्राह्याः ॥ 


m 


वेषयं निर्विषयं वा स्यात्‌ । सवंथा निर्दोषस्य एकान्तम- 





संभवात्‌ । 

Then there is the difference between flaw and flaw. Minor flaws can 
be overlooked but not serious Rasa-dosas. Namisidhu on Rudrata VI. 1 
considers the Dosas 'Nyün&adhikadi' given by Rudrata in II. 8 as more 
serious flaws than those given in VI. 

न्यूनाधिकादिदोषो हिं नेत्रोत्पाटतुल्य: । असमर्थादिकस्तु पटलनिभः ॥ 

And Vidy&cakravartin also makes such a distinction among Dogas. а= 

“सदोषो महान्‌ दोषः--अर्थदोषः तदसपेक्षया निकृष्ट:.... . .. ..। पदपदेकदेशादोषा: 
परिपास्या दविष्ा: दृति RETI: | P. 7. Vol. II, Kavyaprakasavyakhya. T.S.S. 

Besides this fact, there 1s the rule that a poet has to be judged by the 
best he has written. Even then a flaw is a flaw and hence it is that we say that 
a given specimen of poetry is faulty, ат ац. It is poetry, yet a faulty 
specimen. If Visvanatha is not as anxious as Dandin, Bhamaha, Vamana 
and Bhoja to avoid all flaws in expression, he would not have devoted a 
chapter to a consideration of flaws. Further Viévanütha makes a subtle dis- 
tinction between Kávya and Sukávya and Upàüdeya küvya, which is of little 
practical value. 

न हि कोटानुवेधादयो रलस्य रललत्वं व्याहन्तुमीशाः । किन्तु उपादेयतारतम्यमेव FAN, | 
тая श्रुतिदुष्टादयो 5पि काव्यध््य । उक्त च-- 'कीटानुविद्धर॒त्नादिसाधारण्येन काब्यता । दुष्टेष्वपि 
प्रता, यत्र रसायनुगमः स्फुटः ॥ S. D. 1. 

It will be surely recognised by Bhatta Nayaka who wrote the above-cited . 
verse and by Viévanütha that between a flawless gem and a spoilt gem, people 
will choose only the former. Thus from all points of view Dosahàna is im- 
ant and Dosas must be avoided as far as possible. 


Nature of Dosa: Dosa svatiipa and Dosa laksana. 

It is an unsettled question whether there is any positive entity called 
Good or whether it is only the absence of the Bad, In philosophy, it 
is discussed whether Mukti is only the cessation of bondage (the word 
really means that) or the positive attainment of a state of bliss. The question 
cannot be settled, for, it all depends upon the way one chooses to speak of 
the thing. Bharata enumerates and describes in chapter 17 ten Dosas and 
before going to the Guna, observes that Gunas are the ‘reverses’ of 


Dogas. He starts with the flaws and defines Gunas as the ‘reverses or 
opposites" of flaws, —Viparyaya. 


एते दोषास्तु विज्ञेयाः सुरिमभिनांटकाश्रया: । 
एत एव विपर्यस्ताः ग्रणाः काव्येषु कोतिता : ॥ 


It can be argued that the s are Gunaviparyaya or Gunabhava 
Mammata who recognises only three Gunas as a follower of Anand: 
regarding the other Gunas given by others, that they need not be recognised, 
since many of them are only the absence of the flaws which have been re- 
cognised and have been pointed out. Says Mammata, Ka. Pra. VIII. 72 
दोषत्यागात्परे श्रिताः। Mammata also points out some instances of such equation 
of Gunas with the Abhiva of certain Dogas. Though Bharata gives this 
general description of Dogas and Gunas, he has not explained himself and 
it cannot be maintained that his ten Gunas are the ' Viparyayas' of his ten 
Dogas. Vamana holds the other viewpoint that Dosas are the result of the 
absence of Gunas. He says 


दोषस्वरूपकथनार्थमाह--' गुणविपर्ययात्मानो दोषाः । 1. 1. 1. ग्रुणानां वक्ष्यमाणानां विपरयेयाः, 
तदात्मानो दोषा: । ' अर्थतत्त्तदवगम: । 11. 1. 2. गुणस्वरूपनि&पणात्‌ तेषां दोषाणां अधोदवगमो5 
थात्सिद्धि: । किमथं ते एरथकृत्य प्रपश्यन्त इत्याह--' सौऊ्योय प्रपच्न: । ' 1. З 


At the beginning of the Guna section also he says : 
यद्विपर्ययात्मानो दोषाः, तान्‌ गुणान्‌ विचारयितुं गुणविवेचनमधिकरणमारभ्यते । 


a position which corresponds to that of the author of the Kimasiitra, Vitsyi- 
yana, who says with reference to the Gunas and Dosas of Nayakas गुणविपर्यये 
दोष्षाः। K. Si. VL i. 15. p. 303. Chowk, Edn 

Vaimana substantiates his position to some extent at the end of the 
section on Dogas. For, he holds Gunas to be more than the ten of Sabda 
and ten of Artha given in the Guna section, where only the more important 
Gunas are defined and illustrated. Each Dosa, when avoided gives a Guna. 
Or rather, Dogas are innumerable. Only the more prominent among them 
can be shown. The absence of each Guna is a flaw. This can be seen from 
the Pratyudaharana given by Vamana for each Guna. Vamana says 


एते वाक्यवाक्यार्थदोषाः त्यागाय ज्ञातव्याः । ये त्वन्ये इन्दार्थदोषाः सूक्ष्माः, ते गुणविवेचने 
वक्ष्यन्ते । 

The Dogas which Vamana describes as Siksma and which are illustrated 
in the Guna section by the counter-illustrations, are already available in Dan- 
din. Dandin has a set of special Dosas in a separate section in the end 
but in addition to those Dosas, he gives what Vamana calls Süksma dogas, 
which are clearly Guna-viparyayas. Dandin is the inspirer of Vamana here, 
as elsewhere also. Dandin, while he describes the beautiful Vaidarbhi and 
its Gunas, says that these Gunas have their ‘ reverses —Viparyayas—which 
can generally (Prayah) be found in the inelegant Gaudi style. 


एषा विपर्ययः प्रायो इश्यते गौडव्तीनि । K A L 
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It is here, in the Viparyayas of the Gunas of Dandin that Bhoja takes 
inspiration for creating a group-flaw called ' Aritimat' in the S. K. À. and 
'Slesádi gupa viparyaya' in the Sr. Pra. 

Laksaga is the essence of Svarüpa. To call Dosa, Gupabhàva or Guna 
viparyaya is to stand in need of a further enquiry into what Guna is. 
Writers have defined Doga independently, Bhoja says of Dosas हेयाः काव्ये, 
that they are to be avoided in Kavya. And Ratnesvara pomts out that 
Bhoja has given here a general definition—Simanyalakjana—of Doga: , 

हेया इत्यनेन सामान्यलक्षणम्‌ । ये हेयाः ते दोषा इत्यभिप्रायात्‌ । 9. 3. 

The idea and the very word ‘ Heya’ are derived by Bhoja from Vamana. 
In the Sr. Pra., Bhoja uses the phrase 'Deosahána ', and it is derived from 
Vamana's Sutra:“q दोष गुणालक्वार हान-आदानाभ्याम्‌ . Much earlier than 
Vàmana, Dandin made this distinction between Guna and Doga and along 
with it gave also a general definition of both : 

दोषा विपत्तये तत्र गुणा तथा । 1४. 1 
Flaws spoil ; excellences beautify. Vipatti and Sampatti apply in general to 
every part of poetic expression. Vamana only slightly changes and expands 
this when he says : 

-काथ्यसौन्दर्य क्षेपहेतवः त्यागाय दोषा ज्ञातब्याः--- 
Dosas are those that spoil the beauty of poetry, says Vamana This is more 
plainly stated by others that Dosa is that which is not in agreement with or 
which is not promotive of what one has to convey. What one may have to do 
at a particular moment may be to convey Rasa, or to say à mere word and 
the Dosa may be a Rasadosa or a mere Padadoga. Expanding the idea of 
Heyatva in Bhoja's description of Doga, Ratnesvara says 

“ अभिमतप्रतौतिव्यवधायकतया нча: (यः) wat काव्ये हेयतामासादयति स 
एव दोषः । ” 
Mammata takes his stand on the soul of Kavya, Rasa, the chief object or 
end of expression— Mukhyártha—and defines Doga as its obstacle, मुसू्यार्थेहतिः 
This characterisation will naturally extend to the Sabda and Artha with 
which Rasa is clothed. Says Ratneévara : 
अयमेवार्थ: ' मुख्यार्थद्तिदोषः इति पदेन अन्येषां अभिमत: । 

Keéava also says in his Alarnkairagekhara, II. i. (P. 14 Chowk. Edn.) : 

दोषत्वं च रसोत्पतिप्रतिबन्धकत्वम्‌ । 
and Vidyanatha also says the same thing 

दोषः काव्यापकर्षहेतुः, शब्दार्थगोचरः । 
If Guna is Küvyotkarsahetu or isampattihetu 
Dosa is Kàvyüpakarsahetu or Kávyavipattihetu. Just as Gunas are 
really Rasadharmas, even as Saurya etc, are our Atmagunas, so also Dogas 
are properly the properties of Rasa. It is only as impediments to Rasa 
realisation that they are called flaws. When Rasa-realisation is not impeded, 





there is no flaw. As a corollary of this position, the doctrine of Dogas being 
Anitya is got at. From this we pass to the class of Gunas called Vaisesika- 
gunas or Dosa--gunas found in ja and from there we sight the doctrine 
of ‘ Adaptation" or ‘ Appropriateness’ called Aucitya. Says Anandavardhana : 
भ्रतिदुष्टादयों दोषा: अनित्या ये च सूचिता:। 
ध्वन्यात्मन्येव २शङ्गारे ते हेया इत्युदी रिताः ॥| 
Says Abhinava on this 
` “नापि गुणेभ्यो व्यतिरिक्तं दोषत्वम्‌ । वौभत्सहास्यरौद्रादौ त्तेषां अस्माभिरुपगमात्‌ शङ्गारादौ च 
वेनाद अनित्यत्वं समर्थितमेवेति आवः ॥ p. 83 
The point is made plain in the third Uddyota also. All Dogas are Anitya 
and this will be more elaborately considered in the Guna section in this thesis, 
in the sub-section on Bhojas Vaiéesikagunas. Besides, in my article on 
Aucitya, published in the Journal of the Madras University (Vol. VI. No. 1, 
Vol. VII. No. 1) I have explained the point at length. 

At the end of the Dosa section in the Abhinavabhdrati, Abhinava makes 
a distinction among Dosas as Nitya and Anitya. He considers such gram- 
matical flaws like Apaéabda and material flaws like Bhinnavytta as Nityadosas; 
and Srutidusta, Gramya etc., as Anitya, since in certain cases they become 
(эша. 

एकं (षां) मध्ये तु केचिन्‌ नित्यदोषाः यथा अपडाब्दः । केचिदनित्याः यथा ग्राम्यं, हास्यादौ 
तस्य चेष्टतमत्वात ॥ P. 409, Vol. II, Abi. Bhs. | 
This distinction is not final. The difference is only comparatively stated, 
for, even in the case of Raudrarasa where the flaw of Srutidusta becomes 
a Guna, an Apasabda continues to be a flaw. But strictly speaking even 
ApaSabda is only an Anityadosa. For the condition of Imitation—Anukarana 
—as Rudrata and Bhoja observe, makes Gunas of even ApaSabdas. When 
an illiterate man’s character and his speech are portrayed, grammatical flaws 
in his speech are highly suggestive of the character and the Rasa pertaining 
to him, and they thus become Gunas. Namisidhu in his comments on Rudrata 
VI, 47 enunciating this principle of imitation transforming Dosas into Gunas 
illustrates the point by a verse depicting the absurd speech of the illiterate 
husband of the poetess Vikatanitamba. 
तदपि पदं न दोषाय | यथा विकटनितम्बायाः पतिमनुकुर्वाणा सखी प्राह 
काळे माषं सस्ये मासं वदति शक्राशं यश्च सकाञम्‌। 
द्रे छम्पति र॑ वा षं वा तस्मै दत्ता विकटनितम्बा ॥ 

Thus °“ Abhimatarthavighnahetu', ° Mukyiirthahati' or ' Rasavighna ' 
lands us on à very comprehensive definition of Dosa as Anaucitya. Aucitya, 
Ananda says (Ud. IIL), is the very soul of Rasa and that there is no 
other cause for Rasabhanga than Anaucitya. In the language of the Rasika, 
a Nirasaprabandha is an Apa&abda ; similarly anything which is Anucita is 
of Dosa. Mahimabhatta defines 








Doga in this manner, as Anaucitya. 
नोचित्योपगमात्‌। 2. 31. \. ए., प. 5. 5. 
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The same is put by him thus in the Samgraha karikas - 

पारंपर्येण साक्षाच तदेतत्म्रतिपद्मते । 

कवेरजागरूकस्य रसभन्गनिमित्तताम्‌॥ 

यत्त्वेतत. शब्दविषयं बहुधा परिइञ्यते । 

तस्य प्रकमभेदायाः दोषाः पञ्चैव योनयः ॥ Sls. 90-91. I. p. 32. 
Bhoja also, while describing the Doga in the composition as a whole, des- 
cribes Dosa as Anaucitya in general 

तत्र दोषहानमनौचित्यादिपरिहारेण ।-— 
&r. Pra. Vol. II. P. 410. 

Further, while describing some of the Dogas one by one, Bhoja points out 
how they are the results of the neglect of Aucitya, as can be seen from the 
section on Aucitya in this thesis. 

The fundamental relation of Doga to Rasa brings us to a more basic 
definition of Dosa. Rasa is the aesthetic relish or Camatkara of the Sahrdaya 
Whatever promotes this relish has been called Guna, Riti, Alarhkāra, etc., 
and whatever (pertaining to any of these elements) obstructs Rasa-realisation 
or this relish and jars on the ears of the Sahrdaya is a Dosa. Says Ratnes 


vara: सहृदयोद्वेजकत्वेन हि दोषता । S. K. A. Vya. P. 99. 
So it is that Dandin points out that verses like ल्लीव गच्छति षण्डोऽयं etc., 
are very appealing and none feels the Upamádosa like the difference in gender 
cic. as a bar to realising their beauty. Says Dandin : 

न लिङ्गवचने भिन्ने न हीनाधिकतापि वा । 

उपमाद्षणायालं यञोड्ेगो न घीमताम्‌ । आ. 81 

x x x x 

इत्येवमादी सौभाग्य न जहात्येव जातुचित्‌ ॥ 11. 54 
Taking inspiration from this passage in Dandin, Keéavamiéra, after giving 
some traditional flaws, closes his section on Dosas thus: “I followed the 
practice of writers in giving these flaws ; but really, only this can and must 
be said : one must write such poetry as will, in no part of it, jar on the ear 
of the Sahrdaya." 

सम्प्रदायानुरोधेन व्याख्येयं प्रम, वस्तुतः । 

तारक काव्यं प्रकुवात यन्नोद्वेगो न घीमताम्‌ । 

A. Sekhara IL. P. 2 Kasi Edn. 


The Number and Classification of. Dosas. 

The Nyayasitras of Gautama speaks of the Dosas twice. We meet 
with the Dosas we are familiar with in the Doga section of the Alarhkara 
works in two contexts in the Nyayasiitras. The first is the section on Sabda- 
pramaina, where the Pürvapaksa states that verbal source of knowledge is 
not valid (is Apraména) since it is liable to such flaws as untruth, contra- 
diction and redundance,—Anrta, Vyighata, and Punarukta. IL i छा. 
Of these Vyághàta and Punarukta are flaws we meet with in the Doga sec- 


tion in Alarhkara works. This Vyàghüta is the Vyartha of Bhàmaha and 
the Pirvaparaviruddha of Dandin, one part contradicting another. Puna 
rukta is very well known and is seen as Ekartha in Bharata, Bhamaha and 

In the subsequent sütras and the Bhásya thereon, Gautama and Vatsya- 
yana explain where and how Vyügháta and Punarukta are not Dosas. Cases 
of apparent contradiction may ultimately mean something else and may be 
designed ; and Punarukti for Anuvada is also not a flaw. This is the ‘ non- 
eternality of non-universality "—Anityatva—of Dosa and the idea of Vaisesika- 
guna or the Gunibhdva of Dosas is also contained in this part of the text of 
the Nydyasiitras and their Bhasya. 

A larger number of Dosas are met with towards the end of the Nyaya- 
stitras while the Nigraha-sthiinas are enumerated and dealt with, V. ii. begin- 
ning with sūtra 1. Here the flaws in debating, resulting in points of defeat, 
are given. Some of these are the flaws met with in the Dosa section of the 

l. Arthantara. This is the sixth Nigraha-sthàna, defined in Sütra 7 

(V. 1L.) प्रकृतादर्थाद अप्रतिसंबद्धार्थमर्थान्तरम्‌ । 
Vátsyayana's illustration of this flaw is humorous. He says that one gets 
defeated if he should fall a prey, to this flaw of irrelevant digression. One 
has to prove that Sabda is Nitya and gives a Hetu or reason for it; af at 
this stage he should derive the word 'Hetu' from its root, point out the 
Pratyaya and how it is a Krdanta and then proceed to give the various 
kinds of Padas, he commits ' Arthàntara'. Bharata gives a flaw called Arthān- 
tara which is the same as this and Bharata defines it as the description of 
of that which need not be described,— Avamyavarnana, 

2. Nirarthaka. V. ii. 8. This is a case of the words themselves having 
no meaning ; we should not even say ' words ' ; for a ' word ' has some mean- 
ing, primary or secondary. In this flaw there are not words but only some 
concatenation of sounds which make no intelligible word. 

3. Avijidtartha. This is what is not understood by or is not under- 
standable to the opponent or to the assembly, even when repeated for the 
third time. This is not an unitary flaw but is a composite one. Explaining it, 
Vátsyáyana says that various flaws may go to produce this defect, such as 
words with many meanings, obscure words etc. The second of these, Apratita- 
Sabda is met with in Alarnkáüra-&stra. It is akin to Bhimaha's Güdhasabda 
abhidha (I. 45-46). Apratita, from the time of Vamana, got its meaning 
restricted to the use of scientific terms in poetry, of words known only to 
This is different from the above-noticed Nirarthaka. While Nirarthaka means 
sounds or words which have themselves no meaning, Apürtha refers to a 
sentence as a whole not making any sense, though its separate words are sensi- 
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ble. Vatsyayana says miea amma amim, and he gives qq दाडि- 

मानि षडपूपाः as an example. This is exactly identical with the Apartha of 

Bhamaha and Dandin, which Bhamaha defines in almost Vatsyayana's own 

words and illustrates with the same expression as given by Vatsyayana. 
पमुदायार्थशचन्यं यत्‌ तदपार्थकमिष्यते । Е 
दाडिमानि दशापूपाः पडित्यादि यथोदितम्‌ ॥ 1. 8. 

5. Punarukia. П. і. 57. This is too plain to need any explanation and 
is met with in all Alarnkára works. Both Gautama and Vatsyayana speak of 
Sabda paunaruktya and Artha paunaruktya. The latter, illustrated by Vatsya- 
yana, corresponds to what Mammata has given among his Artha dogas as 
Anavikrta. See below 

Further, Gautama speaks of two more Dogas Le, Nigrahasthànas, Nyüna 
and Adhika, which refer to Nyünatà and Adhikya of the Angas, 
Pratijfià, Hetu, etc. This Nyunatà and Adhikyam are met with in the 
Dosa section in Alarküra works with reference to the use of words—Nytna- 
pada and Adhikapada (vide Rudrata) and with reference to the Upami- 
alarhkāra and Upamādoşas 





Каціуо р 
The Artha&istra of Kautilya speaks of Sasana, writing letters, writs, 
documents and grants of the State in IL. 10. called the Sasana lhikara. With 


reference to the writing of these Sàsanas, Kautilya mentions here some good 
qualities of writing and composition which these Sasanas should possess 
( Gunas) ‘and some flaws which they must be free from (Dosas). The Dogas 
are thus mentioned by Kautilya : i 
Akānti, Vyāghāta, Punarukta, Apaśabda, Samplava. 
अकान्तिः, व्याघातः, पुनरुक्तम्‌, अपशब्दः, संझवः इति लेखदोषाः । 
P. 177. T. S. S. Vol. I. 
The first flaw, Akanti, is foreign to our present purpose, referring as it does 
to the art of the scribe. Vyagháta is thus defined by Kautilya : qqw qf- 
मस्य अनुपपत्तिः व्याघातः and it 15 plain. It is Bhàmaha's and Dandin's Vyartha, 
Purvüparavyágháta. Punarukta, the third flaw, is also plain and Kautilya 
defines it properly as repetition without purpose. “उक्तस्य अविशोषेण द्रितीयमुचा 
रणं पुनहक्तम्‌ ” Pointless repetition is a flaw ; but repeating a thing for emphasis 
and such other purpose is a Guna as pointed out by Bhamaha and Dandin 
[t is, in certain cases, a Vaisesikaguna as Bhoja says. This point is stressed 
by the word ‘ Avisesena" in Kautilya’s definition of Punarukta. The fourth 
flaw, ApaSabda is grammatical error in gender, number, etc. “ लिङ्गवचनकारकार - 
काणामन्यथाप्रयोग: seg: a It ts the last flaw called Samplava that is not 
easily understood. Kautilya es it thus : 
अवे वर्गकरणं, वर्गे चावर्गक्रिया, गुणविपर्यासः संख इति । 

The definition clearly consists of two aspects, It is the first that is not clear 
In it occurs a word, Varga, which occurs earlier also in this same chapter. 


एकपदावरः, त्रिपदपरः परपदार्थानुरोघेन वर्गः कायः 





In his commentary on the Artha&istra in the T. 5. S. Edn, Mm. Ganapati 
SASTRI has only reproduced what the two old commentaries, the Jayamangalà 
The Јауатайраа (К. 5208 ; Т. 4. 191; Mad. Govt. Oriental Mss. Library), 
a commentary on the Artha&istra by one Bhiksuprabhamati, according to a 
colophon (P. 129, end of II. ii) in the Ms. interprets Varga as Ѕапӣѕа, іп 
both the places where the word occurs. 

वगः समास इत्यर्थः । 1. 172. असमासे समासकरणम्‌ 300 समासेऽप्यसमासः । 


Bhattasvamin interprets Varga in his Pratipadapaficikà on the Arthasüstra 
(V. 5. 47 D. 3873 Mad. Ms.) first as Samása and then as Virüma or stop 
(Pp. 22 & 30). His Virama is not exactly ‘ paragraph spacing’ as is taken 
by Mm. Syama Sastri in his translation. How can there be a Samiisa with 
one word ? or a paragraph with one word? It is difficult to reconcile the word 
Vargakarana to Samasa and Paragraph. There cannot be a paragraph even 
of three words : Tripadapara. Perhaps, Varga means the spacing (Virama) 
between word and word or between one group of words and another. Per- 
haps, Kautilya says that one may leave some space for every word or at least 
for every three words. If Varga means Samiisa, the flaw related to it is 
literary ; if it refers to paragraph or any other kind of stop, it pertains to 
calligraphy like the first flaw of Akinti. It must be accepted that none of 
the meanings suggested above satisfy. " 
The second aspect of Samplava is fortunately plain. It is similar to 
Dandin’s Gunaviparyaya, Vamana's Suksma-dosa and Bhoja's Aritimat. 
Kautilya describes it as reverses, Viparyisas, of the Gunas of Lekha which 
have previously been mentioned. The Gunas mentioned by Kautilya = 
Arthakrama, Sambandha, Paripiimats, Mádhurya, Audárya and Spastafilk 
See the Guna section. The Viparyasa of Arthakrama is Apakrama found in 
Bhamaha, Dandin and others. Sambandha is defined by Kautilya as non- 
contradiction of the idea by any idea coming ahead and its Viparyasa will 
be the same as the Vyaghata which has been separately and independently 
given as Dosa. From the text of Kautilya himself describing Sambandha we 
can construct its Viparyasa as “प्रस्तुतस्य अर्घस्य उत्तरेण उपरोध.” :The third Guna 
called Paripirnati has more than one aspect : 1. Anyüna-anatiriktatà of Artha, 
Pada and Aksara. The Viparyása of this is the Nyünatà and Adhikya of 
these three elements. Nyiinapada and Adhikapada are met with in the 
Dogaprakarana of Alarnkara works. Rudrata IL 8. The Nyünatà and 
Adhikya of Aksara is not clear. It is understandable if it is a metrical flaw. 
Pethaps it refers to the art of writing and not of composing the Sdsana. 
2. Full and clear presentation of the case with arguments and illustrations 
is the second aspect of Paripürpatà. No definite Viparyasa of this corres 
ponding to any of the Alarhkarika's dogas can be pointed out e ect 
of Paripürpatá. Perhaps one may mention here the Dosa of Apustürtha o 
Rudrata. 3. Aéranta-padata : this seems to be expression or words power- 
ful enough for conveying the idea. The Jayamangalk interprets it as Aklista- 
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padatà and gives it as the quality of condensed expression as contrasted with 
weak and spread out expression. See Guna section. We can easily give its 
Viparyaya as Sranta-padata. Madhurya is both ease and grace in idea and 
expression. सुखोपनीतचार्वर्थशब्दाभिधान माधुर्यम्‌ | Its reverse which can conveniently 
be called Amadhurya may be put as strained and far-fetched ideas in un- 
attractive words. Audarya is the use of Agramya £abda, sublime words, 
words not sullied by vulgar and colloquial use. Its reverse is undignified 
expression which can be put as Gramya Sabda. Sphutatva is the use of well 
known words, Dandin’s Prasida. प्रतीतशब्दप्रयोगः स्पष्टःवमिति Its Viparyasa 15 
Apratitaéabda, the Apratita of Vamana, Vyutpanna and Anatirüdha words 
according to Dandin, I. 46 

The above is mostly an independent examination of the meaning of 
the Gunas and Dogas found mentioned by Kautilya in the Sàsanàdhikara 
of his Artha-Sàstra. The Jayamafgala and the Pratipadapaficika on the 
Artha-&istra do not give these same meanings for some of these Gunas and 
Dogas. 






The Anuyogadvara. 

The Anuyogadvadra* of the Jainas speaks, on pp. 261a ff., of 32 flaws, 
Dosas, to be avoided in an expression. A few of these are ethical, some logi 
cal and others, literary : 

Anrta—stating that which is not a fact as well as suppressing that which 
is a fact. 

Upagháta-janaka—inciting violence to à living being like the Vedic in- 
junction to do animal sacrifice. 

x Nirarthaka—meaningless concatenation of sounds. 


— Apárthaka—words intelligent by themselves but not forming a sensible 
sentence 
Cchala—quibble. 


Druhila—an ethical Desa (invelving Droha ?) like the second 

Nissira—devoid of reasonableness and also trifling (yuktirahitam, pari- 
phalgu) 

Adhika—comprises two flaws ; hypermetrical and too many words, 

Üna—metrically wanting in syllables, insufficient expression and defi- 
cient in Hetu and Drstinta ; this comprises thus three flaws, metrical, literary 
and logical. 

Punarukta—redundant ; two varieties, —in word and in idea. 

Vyahata—inconsistent ; ‘purvaparavyaghata.’ 

Ayukta—improbable ; ' anupapattiksama. 

Krama-bhinna—devoid of proper order. 

Vacana-bhinna—incongruent number. 


* Edn. with Hemacandra's Sanskrit gloss in the Agamodaya samiti series. This 
Hemacandra was an elder contemporary of the Hemacandra who wrote the Kavyanu- 
&авапа. 


Vibhakti-bhinna—incongruent case 

Linga-bhinna—incongruent gender 

Anabhihita—stating a tenet not belonging to an Ágama or Süstra. 

Apada—another metrical flaw interpreted as drifting into another metre ; 
‘anyac chandah." 

Svabhava hina—against Nature : ‘ loka-viruddha.’ 

Vyavahita—long digression. 

Kala-dogsa—wrong tense and mood. 

Yati-dosa—another metrical flaw. 

Chavi-dosa—explained as the fault of being devoid of the colour of 
figure, Alarikára. The gloss explains 'Chavi' as Alamkáüra-vi&esa '; 18 
any definite figure meant ? 

Samaya-viruddha—similar to Anabhihita. While in the former, some- 
thing not said in a school of thought is attributed to it, here something said 
Is misrepresented. i 

Nirhetuka—simply stating a thing without the support of argument. 

Arthāpatti-doşa—another logical flaw. 

Samāsa-doşa—this is clear. 

Upama-doga—comprises three Dosas—Hinopamáü, Adhikopami and 
Anupam. Anupama is citing wrong simile. 

Ripaka-doga— does not pertain to the figure Ripaka as could be mis- 
taken ; Карака here means'Rüpa, form ; this flaw is inaccurate description 
of the form of an object 

Mirdesa-dosa is explained as the absence of Ekavükytà of the words 
uttered and is illustrated by a sentence devoid of the verb. 

Padartha-doga—false argument based on the second meaning of the 
synonym of the word in question. 

Sandhi-dosa—this is clear. 


Tke Mahābhārata 


The Sulabhá-Janaka-samváda in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata 
(ch. 325 in the Kumbhakonam edn. and ch. 320 in the Citra&ilà Press edn.), 
speaks of some Gupas and Dosis of expression in verses 87-90. We can make 
out here the following Dosas :— 

Apetartha, Bhinnartha, Nyayaviruddha, Adhika, Aslaksna, Sandigdha, 
Gurvaksara, Pardhmukhapada, Anrta, Trivarga-viruddha, Asamskrta, Nyüna, 
Kastasabda, Vikrama, SaSesa (ie. incomplete), Niskáraga (i.e. Aprayojana), 
Ahetuka (yuktirahita). 

In the place of Parütmukhapada, the Citra edn. has Paranmukha- 
sukha which is meaningless. In the place of the Sasesa found in the Citra&ilà 
edn., the Kumbh. edn. has the meaningless reading ‘Sadoga.’ After SaSesa, 
the Citrasala edn. reads " Anukalpena ' which Nilakantha interprets as Laksan 
(:) and Kumbh. edn. reads in that place Adhikalpena.' Nilakantha explains 
in his commentary the Dosa ' Klista’ which is not traceable in the original. 

We shall now notice the writers on Alarnkara, beginning with Bharata. 





Bharata. 

In chapter 17, Bharata speaks of ten Dogas : 
gig, aiaa, aii, Maria, एकार्थम्‌, अभिष्ठतार्थम्‌, न्यायापेतम्‌, विषमम्‌ , 
विसन्धि, शब्दच्युतम्‌. 

The last is named Sabda-hina also. Of these the last four are clear 
Nyayápeta is ‘ illogical’ and ‘ contrary to the facts of the world ' ; in it can be 
brought together the last two flaws given by Bháhama viz, Desa-kala-kalà 
loka-nyüya-agama-virodhi and  Pratijüihetu-dpstanta-hina. The former is 
accepted by Dandin and Vamana, Vamana splits it into two Loka-viruddha 
and Vidyá-viruddha. Bhoja puts all such flaws under the single Artha-dosa 
called Viruddha. Bharata defines Nyàyápeta as Pramüána-parivarjita and 
Pramága is the sciences and arts as well as the world which is the basis of 
science, art and literature. Visama is also clear. It is a metrical flaw: 
' वृत्तदोषो भवेद्यत्र विषमं नाम तद्‌. भवेत्‌” In it, both the later Bhinna-vrtta and 
Yatibhrasta are comprehended. Not only these, inappropriate choice of metre 
will also be a Vrtta-dosa coming under Visama. For, as later writers like 
Ksemendra (in his Suvrtta-tilaka) and earlier writers like Katyayana (quoted 
in the Abhinava-bhàrati; vide my article on Writers quoted in the 
Abhinava-bharati in the JOR Vol. VI 222.223) say, there is appro 
priateness and inappropriateness in metres with regard to Rasa and Artha 
There is Vrttaucitya and Vrttadhvani. There will be Vsamadoga wherever 
metre is not appropriate. Mahima-bhatta says that jarring metre is an Anau- 
citya and 3 баһйа-йо$а, “ दु:श्रवत्वमपि वृत्तस्य शब्दानौचित्यमेव ” V. У. П. р. 37. 

Visandhi is either absence of grammatical sandhi or wrong grammatical 
Sandhi and this is found in all later writers. The definition in the text of 
Bharata however is not clear. 

अनुप्रतिष्ठाशब्दं यत्‌ तद्रिसन्यीति काशितम्‌ । 

Sabdacyuta or Sabda hina is defined by Bharata as ASabda. It may 
be the inappropriate word which is a literary flaw and may also refer to 
grammatically incorrect words and usages. When an idea is not expressed 
exactly, in the most proper words, precision and power are lost. From the 
point of view of Rasa and Artha, it is an ApaSabda. Says Kuntaka : 

वाच्यो्थो वाचकः शब्दः प्रसिद्धमिति यद्यपि । 
तथापि काव्यमार्गेषस्मन, परमाथा5यमेतयो: 
झब्दो विवझ्ितार्थेकबाचको ऽन्येषु सत्स्वपि । 

स शब्दः काव्ये, यस्तत्समुचितसमस्तसामप्रीकः । У. /. 1. 8-9 


But in view of what Sabda-hina means in Bhümaha, Dandin and all 
later writers, we must take it in Bharata as grammatically incorrect words 

Coming now to the other flaws: Güdhártha is described as paryaya- 
ésbdabhihita. The name is more plain than the description. It seems 

















refer generally to all cases where there is no Prasida or lucidity in expression 
and consequently the meaning is obscure. In drama especially, rare expres- 
sions and obscure synonyms must be left aside and only the well-known and 
easily understood words should be used. In XVII. 123, Bharata again empha- 
sises that drama must be devoid of expressions whose meanings are obscure : 
Gidhasabdartha-hina. In chapter I, Bhümaha speaks of a flaw called Güdha- 





गूडशब्दाभिधानं च न प्रयोज्यं कथंचन । 

абата नेवेदमुपकाराय कल्पते ॥ 1. 45. 
and he gives in illustration a verse the meaning of which has to be made 
out with great labour. Both Bharata and Bhimaha are easily understood 
by the definition and illustration of the Pada-dosa called Güdha-artha in 
Bhoja. 

गूढार्थम्‌ अप्रसिद्वार्थप्रयोगं ब्रुवते बुघाः । 5. К. А. 1. 11. 

In the illustrative verse, the unused synonyms not in currency in the 
world are used ; as for instance, the word ‘Go’ is used in the sense of * Eye’, 
which is not common. 

Arthéntara is defined by Bharata as Avarnya varpana, the description 
of what ought not or need not be described. This is not exactly a small 
Pada-doga. It is of great literary significance and refers in general to all 
irrelevancies. When we realise that whatever is introduced and is said has 
to justify itself by helping the suggestion of Rasa, those words, ideas and 
parts of a composition which have no purpose must be marked out as Arthün 
tara, irrelevant. Of this flaw, I have spoken at some length in my paper 
on Aucitya in the Journal of the Madras University. It is this flaw that 
Mahimabhatta calls Avácya-vacana and Vácya-avacana, description of the 
needless and non-description of the needful. 

Artha-hina. Bharata's definition of this Dosa is not clear. 

अर्थहीनं त्वसंबद्ध सावज्ञेषार्थमेव च । 

Bhamaha, Dandin and others speak of a flaw called Apartha, which 

is Meaningless prattle as of a madman. 
समुदायार्थशून्यं यत्‌ तदपार्थकमिष्यते । 
दाडिमानि दशापूपाः षडित्यादि यथोदितम्‌ ॥ 9118511313 1४. 8. 

Surely this is Asambaddha and Artha-hina. 

Bhinndrtha. Bharata describes this flaw in two ways. First, he says 
that it is Asabhya and Grimya, vulgarity and coarseness. This flaw, divided 
into many varieties, is found in later writers. The second definition of Bhinna- 
rtha in Bharata is as follows : 

विवक्षितेऽन्य एवार्थे यत्रान्यारथो ऽभिधीयते । 
भिन्नार्थं तदपि प्राहुः काव्यं काम्यविचक्षणाः ॥ 

The text seems to be corrupt and we have given above our reconstuction. 
It is Bhinrürtha, ' of a different meaning,' when one wants to convey one thing 
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but actually says something else which is often the exact opposite. This is 
what Bhoja calls the Pada-doga, Viruddha. 

When one uses thé word ' Anuttama, he may mean best as well as worst 
* Akárya-suhrt ' may mean Avyája-suhrt well as companion in crimes. Abhi 


nava takes the line as it is, not as amended by us, but the meaning is however 
Ekürtha. This flaw is found with the same name in Bhámaha and 
Dandin. It is a synonym of Punarukta 
Abhiplutartha is described by Bharata thus : . 
अभिष्ठतार्थ विज्ञेयं यत्‌ पादेन समस्यते । 
and this is not clear at all. Abhiplava is overflow. There is nothing here to 


help even a guess. Nor is there anything in the flaws of later writers which 
can throw light upon ta’s Abhiplutartha, We think it can be taken as 
the later Sasaméaya. Other flaws in Bharata have nothing to correspond to 
the flaw of Sasaméaya. 

The text of Bharata was considered above as it stands and by itself 
and we have given above what we can make out of it. Let us now see what 
Abhinavagupta made out of these Dogas in Bharata. As we shall see in the 
Guna section, Abhinava follows Vamana completely on the two subjects of 
Dogas and Gunas in the Abhinava bhérati. Abhinava takes Bharata's Güdaà- 
rtha as Vàmana's Neyártha (Kalpitàrtha) ; he cites Vàmana's illustration 
for Ekürtha or Uktártha under Bharata's Arthüntara and this is not suffi- 
ciently intelligible. Abhinava adds that by ' Avamya vamana’ Bharata means 


a Vákya-doga, that the commentator who took it as a Prabandha-dosa is 
wrong and that the Prabandha-dosa of poets digressing and giving irrelevan 


descriptions is to be considered under Sandhi-sandhyangas. Artha hina, 
Abhinava takes as Vámana's Vyartha. Bharata’s definition of Artha hina 
has two parts 

अर्थहीनं ह्यसंबद्धं -सा त्वशेषार्थमेव च । 

The first, Asambaddha, is clear and has been explained above. The 
second bit can thus be reconstructed from Abhinava's commentary : Savase- 
sartham eva ca. It is explained by Abhinava as the *Sandigdha’ or the 
doubtful of Vimana, where a word like ° Mahapadam ° can mean ° great posi 
tion’ as well as its direct opposite, ‘great fall." But in such cases context can 
decide the meaning to some extent. This dependence on context for the 
decision of the import is taken as Sávasesarthatva. 

अन्न हि सावशेषः प्रकरणापेक्ष: वस्तुनिश्वयः । अभाग्यबशादिति आपि संभान्यत्वात्‌ ॥ 


Abhinava takes Bhinna-artha as comprising three kinds of flaws: 1. 
Dara sambandha vyavadhana : The illustration for this Dosa given by Abhi 
nava is not found in Vàmana, Bhàmaha or Dapdin. It approaches Vàmana's 
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Doga called Klista which is Vyavahita-artha-pratyaya. But this first variety 
of Bhinnürtha is not warranted by the text of Bharata which gives only 
two varieties. Perhaps in Abhinava's reading, the words ' Bhinnürtham abhi- 
vijfieyam ' are replaced by other words giving the idea of Düra-sambandh: 
vyavadhina. ii. The second variety is Grimya and Asabhya iii. The 
third is mutual contradiction of two bits of ideas in the same sentence. 
“ विवाक्षितोन्य एवार्थ: यत्रान्यार्थेन मिद्यते । ” ` स्याचेदेष न रावणः › इत्युक्तवा ` क्क नु पुनः 
स्त्र सर्वे गुणाः ' इति । उद्दिष्टं हात्र रावणस्य अनुपादेयत्वम्‌ । क्र पुनरित्यनेन अन्यथाकरथाद्‌ 
ARTH | р. 409. Abhi, Bh. 


The text of Bharata defining Abhiplutirtha थुयादेन समस्यते we pointed 
above, is obscure, Abhinava’s comments presuppose the reading as ' Yatpádesu 
samapyate.' 


अभिष्ठुतार्थ यथा--- स राजा नीतिकुशलः सरः कुमुदशोमितम्‌ । 
सर्वप्रिया वसन्तश्री: गीष्मे मालतिकागम: ॥ 


अत्र 91994 ( प्रतिपाई ) अर्थध््य परिश्रमाप्तत्वाद्‌ अभिष्ठुतम्‌ । एकवाक्यत्वेन निमजजनाभावात्‌ । 
p. 409. Abhi, Bha. 
This does not seem to be exactly what Bharata means. Abhinava has 
nothing here taken from Vámana. What he has said is found as the Dosa 
called Apartha which is Samudáyartha-éünya in Bhümaha and Danpdin. 
Then, it is not different from Bharata's Arthahina or Asambaddha. Nyàáyà- 
peta is taken as DeSa-kila-kali-Sistra-viruddha : and regarding Visama, Vis- 
andhi, and Sabdahina, Abhinava agrees with what we have said above. 
Though there are occasions, as noted above, where he has no help from 
Vamana and has himself to exercise his imagination, Abhinava follows in 
the main only Vamana on Dogas. Commenting on the bit in Bharata “एत 
एव ( दोषाः ) विपयेस्ताः गुणाः काब्येषु कीर्तिताः ', Abhinava remarks that there are ten 
Viparyayas or reverses of the ten flaws which are ten Gunas: but besides 
these ten Doga-viparyaya-gunas, there are also ten more, Slesa etc. which are 
also Gunas. 
Besides the ten Dosas given in the Dosa section in the 17th chapter, 
Bharata gives some Dosas in the chapter on Siddhis (27th), where he speaks 
of the judges who mark the merits and the demerits in a dramatic per- 


formance. The text of the drama is one department of the performance andi, 
of it, the flaws घाट: + 


qari ह्मसमासो विभक्तिभेदो Багатай: і 
त्रिलिक्गजाश्च दोवाः प्रत्यक्षपरोक्षसंमोहः ॥ “3 
छन्दोवृत्तत्यागः गुक्लाघवसंकरो यतेर्भेदः । 
एतानि स्थूल( १ ) धातस्थानानि कान्यस्य ॥ 
Of these, Punarukta is the Ekirtha given in the 17th chapter. The 


Apartha given above is the Arthahina of the 17th chapter. Visandhi given 
in the 17th chapter is repeated here with the same name. Asamasa, a5 a 









haw, is not intelligible ; perhaps it means incorrect Samésa; for there are 
rules governing compounds.  Vibhakti-bheda and Trilingaja-dosas are mis- 
takes of grammar referring to declension and gender. The whole of the third 
line refers to metrical flaws which have been put under the single name 
of Visama in chapter 17 and which later writers put as two flaws, Bhinna- 
vrtta and Yatibhrasta. We have another flaw called Pratyaksa-paroksa- 
sammoha, whose sense is obscure, Perhaps it refers to flaws of grammar 
regarding tenses and moods. For, when declension is taken into consideration 
and Vibhakti-bheda is enumerated, conjugation can be expected to be men- 
tioned. Hence Pratyaksa-paroksa-sammoha many mean confusion regarding 
present and past. 





Bhamaha and Dandin. 

Bhāmaha speaks of Dosas once at the end of the first chapter itself and 
then towards the end of his work, in a separate section. In I. 37 he i 
tions six flaws : Neyartha, Klista, Anyartha, Avacaka, Ayuktimat, and Güdha- 
éabda-abhidha. These flaws are explained and illustrated in Sls. 38-46. In 
21. 47 some more flaws are given : Sruti-dusta, Artha-dusta, Kalpana-dusta 
and Sruti-kasta. 

After giving these ten flaws, Bhamaha points out how, these Dogas some 
times become Gunas in Sls. 54-58. In chapter IV, Bhàmaha gives the follow- 
ing flaws: Apürtha, Vyartha, Ekürtha, Sasaméaya, Apakrama, Sabdahina, 
Yatibhrasta, Visandhi, Desa-kàla-kalà-loka-nyaya-agama-virodhi, and Frati- 
jfii-hetu-drstinta-hina. Chapters IV and V, deal with these ten flaws. Among 
these, the Ayuktimat mentioned in the first list in the first chapter, which is 
illustrated by cases like employing clouds and such inanimate objects or even 
such beings as birds as love-messengers, can be brought under the Loka-virud- 
dha of the ninth flaw in the second set 

Bhámaha's Neyártha is clearly the Güdártha of Bharata and the Kalpi- 
türtha-neyártha of Vámana. Klista is also taken by Vamana from Bhamaha 
and defined by the same words as found in Bhamaha, It is Vyavahitartha- 
pratyaya. Bhümaha's definition of Anyürtha is found in the printed text of 
the Kavyslarhkira in the Haridas Skr. Series 33 अन्यार्थविगमे यथा | 


विजहस्तस्य ता: ओोक्रं कोडायां विहते च तत्‌ ॥ 


‘There is another reading ' Anyártam vigame yathà'. The meaning however 
is clear. The writer says ‘ Vijahruh tasya tah &okam, purporting to say 
“They removed his sorrow,” but the correct verb must be 'Jahruh', and 
Hr with Vi means ' play '—Vihàra, Viharana ete. Vàmana's Anyartha agrees 
with this Anyártha of Bhamaha. Avacakam is inexpressive word, a word 
which is not associated or which cannot be easily associated with the idea. 
As for instance, Himipahimitradhara means cloud; Himipaha means fire 
that removes fog ; its Amitra or the enemy of fire is water which extinguishes 
it and that which carries water is cloud. If this is the flaw of Avacaka, it 
is not very much different from the Paryayabhidhana or Neyartha or Kalpi- 


tartha ; again it cannot be distinguished from Klista which is Vyavahitartha- 
pratiti. Vàmana who accepts Bhümaha's Klista leaves off Avicaka as un- 
necessary. Ayuktimat is illogical conception like making the cloud a mes- 
senger. This is not a Pada-dosa or a Vükya-dosa but a Prabandha-desa. 
The last is Güdha-éabdàbhidhána which is put by Vámana as Gidhartha. 
and is defined as Aprasidha-artha-prayukta, the use of a word in its less 
known sense when it has two senses, one more widely known and the other 
less known. But from Bhimaha's illustration (I. 46), we see that it is the 
employment of unheard of words. 

The second set of four flaws in Bhámaha are three kinds of Dusta and 
one Kasta. Sruti duşta is the use of words like Visarga, Udgara etc., which 
have also bad meanings. Artha-dusta is a whole sentence giving rise to an- 
other obscene meaning also. In Sruti-dusta, the vulgarity rests in a word ; 
but in Artha-dusta, the words themselves do not havea second vulgar meaning 
but the sentence as a whole gives rise to an indelicate and vulgar idea. The 
third called Kalpana-dusta is the same flaw of obscenity ; here, neither a 
single word nor the whole sentence is responsible for the obscenity ; but as a 
result of the careless placing of the various words in a sentence, part of one 
word combines with part of the next to create a word having an obscene 
meaning. Sruti-kasta is sounds that grate on the ear, those that are harsh 

Coming to the third set of ten flaws : Apartha is incoherent prattling 
as of mad men, there being no sentence possible in their words. Vyartha is 
Viruddha-artha, a sentence in which one part contradicts another,—piirva- 
apara-vyaghata. Ekartha is tautology. Sasaméaya is doubtful utterance. 
Apakrama is the lack of the natural order in mentioning things. Sabda- 
hina is grammatical mistake, ApaSabda. Yatibhrasia is caesura at the wrong 
place in a metre. Bhinnavrtta is defective metre, in respect of long and 
short letters. Visandhi is non-coalition or wrong coalition of words. Virud- 
dha is contradiction of facts of the world, science, logic, arts and traditional 
lores. 

Dandin speaks of these ten flaws towards the end of his work. His 
definitions correspond to those of Bhümaha not only in idea but often in 
expression also. Apürtha, Vyartha, Ekürtha, Apakrama,—in these cases there 
is agreement between the two in the idea as well as the words Both 
agree in idea though not in expression regarding Sasaméaya, Sabdahina, 
Yatibhrasta, and DeSidi-viruddha. On Bhinnavrtta, there is agreement in 
idea and expression also to some extent. Visandhi, Bhamaha does not define 
but only illustrates; Dandin defines and illustrates. Regarding the last, 
Desadi-viruddha, Bhamaha takes Nydya as Süstra ie, the Daréanas and 
treatises on Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Danda niti. To a flaw of Artha 
sistra, he devotes rather elaborate attention viz., the absurdity of the story 
of the trap laid for capturing king Udayana. Dandin briefly deals with 
Desa, Kala, Kala and Loka and pays more attention to Hetu vidya (Nyaya) 

An important difference between Bhamaha and Dandin is that the former 


























recognises an eleventh flaw called Pratijfia-hetu-drstanta-hina which Dandin 
rejects as a dry enquiry,— 

विचारः क्केदाप्रायः तेनालीडेन कि फलम 1 
Bhamaha devotes the whole of chapter V to it. 

Still another difference between these two writers is this: at the end of 
the ten flaws given in chapter I, Bhàmaha says that those flaws sometimes 
become Gunas. He does not elaborate the idea in chapter IV. But 
after illustrating every Dosa, explains with illustration also, how it becomes a 
Guna under other special circumstances. Dandin finally also observes in 
general, that all flaws as such can become Gunas and gives six verses in illu- 
stration of this principle. 

Besides these two sets of twenty flaws, Bhamaha speaks of seven flaws 
which vitiate the figure of simile, flaws which he reproduces from the treatise 
of one of his predecessors named Medhgivin. 


हीनतासंभवों लिज्ञवचोभेदों विपयेय: । 

उपमानाधिकत्वं च तेनासइशञतापि च ॥ 

त एते उपमादोषाः सप्त मेधाविनो दिताः । П. 39-40. 
Such flaws can be pointed out for each of the Alarnkaras. 1f Alarmkaras have 
Laksanas, there are bound to be flaws. But writers seem to have considered 
im connection with Dosa only the Upamalamkaira. Upama is surely 
greatest of the Alarhkaras and is at the root of many other figures also. But 


that 1s no reason why Upamadosas alone must be specially dealt with. Says 
Ratne$vara in this connection : 


“--उपमायाः प्रभूतविषयतया प्राधान्याच उदाहतमतिस्फुटं भवतीति संक्षेप: | ” 
P. 101. 5. K. A. Vya. 

Dandin does not regularly treat of Upamádosas. He rather points out 
at first that there are cases of Upamà technically having Bhinnalinga and 
other but whose beauty is not thereby spoilt. Certain cases do not 
jar on the ears of Rasikas though they are technically faulty. But there are 
cases where these flaws are flaws and the reason is that critics feel ugliness 
there. (IL 51-56. K. A.) This gives us a greater definition of Dosa than 
either Rasipakarsakatva or Anaucitya viz. Sahrdaya-udvejakatva. As 
pointed out already, RatneSvara says " Sahpdayodvejakatvena hi dosatà," p. 99 
Dandin, as we have seen already accepts all the ten flaws dealt with by 
Bhamaha in chapter IV. He rejects Bhümaha's Pratijüadi-hàni. He does 
not also speak, in this of Neyartha and the other nine flaws Bhamaha 
describes in chapter I. Vàmana and Bhoja follow Danpdin in leaving out the 
eleventh flaw of Bhàmaha, Pratijfià-hetu-drstànta-hüni. 

In chapter I, while describing the Gunas which are generally met with in 
the Vaidarbhi, Dandin says that the reverses, Viparyaya of these Gunas, are 
generally met with in the Gaudi. These Gupa-viparyayas are the Süksma 
dosas which Vàmana speaks of and of which we made mention above. These 
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Guna-viparyayas contain some Dosas which can be shown to correspond to 


the Dosas given by Bhámaha in the first chapter. 


Dandin's Guna-viparyayas met with in Ch. I. K. A— 
“का 





Guna. . Tadviparyaya. 
Slesa | Saithilya 
Prasáda | Ana 
Madhurya | Gramyata of Sabda and Artha 
Sukumarats Nisthuratà, Diptatva or Kryechrodyatva 
Arthavyakti Neyartha 
Kanti Atyukti 


————————————ÓÁ 
We have here Bhamaha’s three flaws of Sruti, Artha and Kalpana Dustas in 
Gramyata, the reverse of Mádhurya. Neyártha of Bhümaha is found here 
as the Viparyaya of the Guna of Arthavyakti. Krechrodya or Nisthura of 
Dandin, the Viparyaya of Sukumüratà can be equated with Bhàmaha's 
Sruti-kasta. Anatirüdha, Dandin's reverse of Prasida, can mean Bhámaha's 
Avácaka and Güdha-éabda-abhidhüna. See also the Guna section and the 
Dosa called Slesidi-viparyaya under Bhoja in this same chapter 

There are yet other contexts where Bhamaha speaks of some other Dosas. 
1. In ch. I. 31-36, Bhamaha is making his critique of the mode of literary 
criticism based on the distinction of the two styles, Vaidarbha and Gaudiya. 
Bhamaha points out that, as the basis of all styles and as essentials of 
poetry, there are certain primary good qualities: and without them, even 
Vaidarbha is bad, and with them, even Gaudiya is good. Those who praise 
Vaidarbha and condemn Gaudiya emphasise the case where the Gaudiya's 
features have become exaggerated, all the time forgetting that the Gaudiya 
has virtues, provided its features keep within certain limits, and that even the 
virtues of Vaidarbha can become exaggerated. Bhamaha says in this con- 
nection : 





अपुष्टार्थमवक्रोक्ति प्रसन्नमूजु कोमल्म । 

भिन्नं गेयमिचेदँ तु केवलं JATTE I 
अलङ्कारवदमाम्यमर्थ्य न्याव्यमनाकुलम्‌ । 

गौडीयमपि साधीयो वैदर्भमपि नान्यचा ॥ 1. 34-35 


The first verse on Vaidarbha says that surely Vaidarbha does not set 
to decorate and develop its idea with figure, fancy and conceit: that is, 
the Vaidarbha is-plain and straight, Rju. But this simplicity and plainness 
can easily deteriorate into insipidity and commonplaceness. Apustártha and 
Avakratá are the two Dosas that result. This Apusta of Bhamaha is met with 
in Rudrata and Avakra is Bhoja’s Niralarhkāra as can be seen below. Prasida 
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also is a Guna within certain limits. There must always be a quest and 
discovery, and a half concealed idea gleaming through the words is always 
the chief source of charm. An over-emphasis on Prasida may make Vai- 
darbha, matter of fact. Similarly its sweetness can become so much as 
to doy. क्रोमल्म, भिन्न॑ गेयमिवेदे तु केवलं श्रृतिपेशलम्‌ । See the Guna section also. 

Similarly, the flaws to which the Gaudiya is liable are excessive ornateness 
(Atyalarhksra), verbosity and being devoid of much sense (opposite of 
Arthyatvam), reversals of natural order, Le, conceits and hyperboles 
running riot (opposite of Nyayyatvam) and involvedness (Akulatvam). The 
word ' Anakula' can be done into “uninvolved. Bhamaha t something 
definitely by it, something which is easy to imagine for ourselves though 
difficult to describe. Bhámaha mentions this again in his description of 
Bhavika in III. 54 as Sabda-anükulatà. Sabda-àákula seems to be " word- 
ridden” composition. Again in V. 67, Bhamaha speaks of the flaw ‘Akula.’ 

2. In V. 62-63, Bhamaha criticises certain compositions which do not 
appeal, whose meaning is obscure and cannot be unravelled easily and which, 
even if they have some feeling, are not beautiful. He compares such com- 
positions to an unripe Kapittha fruit. Here there is mention of one flaw 
* Asunirbheda,” “not easily understandable, a reverse of Prasada and Artha- 
vyakti, a composite flaw comprising a number of more definite flaws. 

3. Bhàámaha speaks of Virudha-pada.  Asvartha, Páda-pürapa (Bahu 
pürana) and the already mentioned Akula in V. 67. 


विरुद्भपदमस्तर्थं बहुपूरणमाकुलम्‌ । 


कुर्वन्ति काव्यमपरे व्यायताभीप्सया यथा ॥ V- 67. 


Viruddha-pada is the use of words meaning the opposite of what is intended 
to be said. Pada-piirana or Bahu-piirana is simply padding. These two 
flaws are met with in later writers. Akula has already been noticed. Asvartha 
is not having any good idea; ie, one wastes a huge dictionary of words 
but there is not even a grain of idea worth seeking in that bushel of chaff 
Bhamaha says that some love this way of flourish, bombast and lengthiness 
and illustrates it with a verse 

4 In IL 18 Bhimaha points out when one can tolerate Yamakas. 
Here are mentioned certain Gunas from which some Dogas can be derived 

Vámana. 

Though Dogas are being described from the time of Bharata, no writer 
ever analysed them into different classes. There is no classification in 
Bharata. Bhimaha gives the Dosas in three groups even as he gives his 
Alarnkáras group by group and this does not mean any classification at all 
When however Bhàmaha gives in chapter I two kinds of Duşta named Sruti- 
duşta and Artha-dusta, he has a distinction into Sabda doga and- Artha doga. 
Similarly, while describing his Ekürtha or Punarukta in chapter IV. 12, 
he gives two varieties of it, of Sabda and of Artha. 


पुनरुक्तमिदे प्राहुरन्ये शब्दार्थभेदतः। IV. 12. 
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Dandin, in whose work also the classification of Dogas has not yet begun, 
almost repeats Bhimaha's idea regarding the Sabda and Artha Punaruktis. 
अर्थतः झन्दतो वापि तदेकार्थं मतं यथा। 1\. 12. 

This case of Dogas is similar to that of the Gunas. The division of Gunas 
into those of Sabda and those of Artha is not definitely made by Dandin 
even. It is Vamana who first classifies Dosas and Gunas into those of Sabda 
and those of Artha. 

As already pointed out, there is much agreement on Dosas between 





Зпатаһа and Vamana. Vimana borrows Neyartha etc., given by Bhiimahs 
in the first chapter. For his second set of Dosas Vamana utilises bot 


Bhamaha and Dandin. The following are Vàmana's flaws : 
——— M —— € 








Pada dosas Vakya dosas 

Pada Padàrtha Vakya Vàkyürtka 
dosas dosas dosas |dosas 

As&dhu Anyartha Bhinna vrtta | Vyartha 

Kasta Neyartha Yati bhrasta — | Ekürtha 

Gramya Giidhartha ! Visandhi Sandigdha 
Apratita 'Aslifrtha Ayukta 

Anarthaka Klistartha Apakrama 

| | Loka-vidya-viruddha 


— — ——— —— — ., 
The Gunas are classified only into those of Sabda and Artha. But the 
Dogas are classified by Vamana into four classes, Dogas of Pada, Padartha, 
Vakya and Vákyürtha. Now to an examination of Vamana’s Dosas: His 
Asadhu is the Sabda-hina of Bharata, Bhimaha and Dandin. Kasta is 
given by Bhamaha as the fourth in the second set of four flaws in the first 
chapter. Статуа of Vàmana is seen in Bharata's first variety of Bhinnàrth: 


TUN 





In Bhimaha, it is not mentioned by name and defined but, as in some other 
cases in Bhámaha, it is simply illustrated. In 1. oJ, Bhámaha says— 


गण्डमप्यपरे किल ( नेच्छन्ति). This Ganda is slang, Grimya. If Ed 
should not use vulgar words, they should not also use the technica 
words of the class-room. So, side by side with this Gramya, Vamana intro- 
duces the flaw called Apratita, which he is the first to speak of. Vümana's 
Anarthaka is the flaw resulting from padding with words like * T&vat., 'Tu' 
"Hi, to fill up the metre. This is also an almost new flaw introduced by 
Vamana, though we have in Bhàmaha V, 67 the flaw Bahu-piirana compre- 
hending it. Vamana’s Anyartha and Neyartha are identical with those two 
flaws in Bhàmaha, ch. I. Bhamaha has іп ch. I the Güdha-£abda-abhidhàna 
to correspond to Vàmana's Giidhartha, but their respective meanings are not 
exactly identical. Vàmana's Aslila is Bhámaha's Dustas of Sruti, Artha and 
Kalpana. Vámana's Klista is alo the same as that given by Bhimaha in 





chapter I. Thus almost all the flaws given by Bhàmaha in Chap. I, except 
Avücaka and Ayuktimat, are taken by Vámana and constituted into the class 
of Pada-Padürtha-dosas with the addition of a few more. 

Regarding the Vakya-Vakyartha-dosas in Vámana, these are almost the 
same as given by Bhamaha and Dandin in the fourth chapter of their works. 
Vamana like Dandin omits Bhamaha’s Pratijfiddi-hani and accepts the rest. 
It is to be noted that Vamana omits also the first flaw of Apürtha ; Vamana 
has nothing even corresponding to it. He starts with Vyartha and has the other 
eight. Desa-kala-kali-loka-nyaya-agama-viruddha is split into two by Vamana, 
Loka-viruddha which comprehends Desa, Kala and Loka and Vidya-viruddha 
which comprehends Kali, Nyaya and Agama Viruddhas. To these Vamana 
adds the Ayukta of the first chapter of Bhimaha, which he left out earlier. 
Vimana's Ayukta is however not clear. He says: ' Máyüdi-vikalpitarthani 
ayuüktam. IL ii. 21. Perhaps Vàmana refers to illusions and fantasies in 
which incoherent things happen. Gopendra Tippa illustrates it from the 
Vidagdhamukhamandana and is equally obscure. It is significant that hoja 
has no need for this Ayukta. 

In IV. 2, Vàmana accepts six Upamá-dosas,—Hinatva, Adhikatva, Linga 
bheda, Vacana bheda, Asidpéya, Asambhava. Bhamaha has one more viz., 
Viparyaya which Vamana omits. It is plain that Vamana follows Bhamaha 
pretty closely; for Bhimaha says that an exaggerated statement is not a 
flaw in simile; it cannot be the Upami-doga called Asambhava. Bhamaha 
cays : 





यस्यातिशयवानर्थः कथं सोऽसंभवो मतः। 
इष्टं चारि मोत्परेक्षयोयेथा ॥ 
and, following Bhàmaha, Vàmana says at the end of the Uparma section - 
उपमायामतिदायस्य दरष्टत्वात्‌ | 
and makes the sūtra also ‘Na viruddho'tigayah’ (IV. ii. 21.) The reason 
for Vàmana's omission of Viparyaya is his inclusion of both the varieties of 
Viparyaya viz, Hinopamá and Adhikopama in the general Hinata and 
Adhikya accepted by both. 
Mention has already been made of the Süksma dogas, referred to by 
Vàmana at the end of IL ii. 





Rudrata. 


In Il. 8 Rudrata gives a few Gunas and Dogas of Vakya in general. 
From this verse we derive the following flaws: Nyina pada, Adhika pada, 
Avacaka, Apakrama, Apustartha, Acirupada. Namisadhu explains and illus- 
trates these flaws. Nyünapada is insufficient words, or absence of an im- 
portant and necessary word. When there is this flaw, Arthavyakti is absent. 
It will produce what Dandin calls the Neyartha-doga. Adhikapada is 
Vamana's Anarthaka; Punarukti also comes under this. Avacaka 18 what 





Bhimaha mentions in chapter I; words which we use for certain ideas but 
which do not express those ideas, words like Pankti-vihangama-nàma-bhgt for 
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Dasaratha. Apakrama is not only the absence of the natural order of things 
or of their logical sequence but also the grammatically wrong position of 
words which spoil Anvaya. Apustartha is related to Adhikapada ; Nami- 
sadhu here points out that Rudrata uses the word Sabda here,—Apustartha- 
Sabda which means, another flaw called Apusta Sabda which is Apa-Sabda. 
Aciupada is the Srutikasta of Bhümaha; Namisidhu calls it Du&rava 
Rudrata pays special attention to"the last flaw Acarupada and speaks of it 
in two verses, II. 9-10. 

In chapter VI, Rudrata takes up the subject of Sabda dosas after having 
done with Sabda-alarhkaras. He has also got the distinction of Dosas into 
those of Pada and Vakya. In Rudrata, the distinction of Dosas those 
of Sabda and Artha is very clear and he treats of Sabda-dosas after Sabda- 
alamkaras and Artha-dosas after Artha-alarnkairas. Sabda-dosa is first des- 
cribed as pertaining to Pada and Vakya. ‘ Pada-vakya-stho dosah". In the 
six flaws noted above as given in II. 8, there are both Pada-dosas and Vakya- 
dogas, as Namisadhu also points out. 

Asamartha, Apratita, Visandhi, Viparitakalpana, Gramya, Avyutpanna 
and Desya are the Pada-dogas given by Rudrata in VI. 2. Asamartha is 
Anyartha or the Riidhicyuta of Vimana; it is Bhamaha’s Anyartha e.g. 
Vijahruh for Jahruh; Prasmaranti for Vismaranti: and Prasthitah for 
Prakarsena sthitah. Rudrata gives a second variety of Asamartha as using 
"Hanti' to mean ' goes' Surely the root has that meaning but is not preva- 
lent in that sense in poets’ usages. A third variety is using Jalabhyt for 
ocean. The second and third varieties are Vámana's Güdháürtha. A fourth 
variety is also pointed out by Rudrata which resembles what Bharata means 
by Sáva$esirtha according to Abhinava’s interpretation. Vide above. 
Apratita is also Riidhicyuta and Kalpita, unestablished synonym or created 
name. As for instance one says Himaha, destroyer of fog; he may intend 
to convey the sense of fire but the word may mean Sun also. This is Sasam- 
Saya-apratita, The Asaméaya-apratita is a similar created name which does 
not however refer to more than one idea. E.g. ASva-yogiti-mukha-arcismin 
meaning Vadava-mukha-agni. Visandhi is not only incorrect coalition but 
is also bad coalition resulting in sound-combinations which mean 
obscene things, what Bhimaha calls Kalpaná-dusta. Viparitakalpana 
is illustrated by the expression Aküryamitra and this is Vamana's Sandigdha 
See above. Grimya is inappropriate and low words. Rudrata gives three 
kinds of Grimya: i. The use of inappropriate address, As for example, 
it is Gramya for one to address a king as Bhagavan. It is not possible how 
this can be Gramya ; it can be any other flaw, y, Loka-viruddha, but never 
Gramya. The third variety of Grimya given by Rudrata is also open to 
this same criticism. It is given as inappropriateness in the use of onomato- 
petic words ; Ranita for example must be used only for the sound of anklets 
and so on. This may be Loka-viruddha but never Gramya. Only the second 
variety which is the use of words like Ganda is really Grimya. Rudrata 
takes Grimya as Anaucitya in general but Anaucitya is even bigger than 
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what Rudrata takes it here to be; it can take within it the whole world of 
flaws. The last two flaws are Avyutpanna pada and Desya pada which are 
sufficiently clear 
VI. 40: Vikya dosas—Sankima, Garbhita, Gatirtha and Analarhküra 
Sankima is words of one sentence getting mixed up with those of another 
Garbhita is a whole sentence creeping into another. Gatürtha is not illustrated 
by Rudrata but is defined and given as a Prabandha-doga. Namisidhu ex- 
plains this as the understanding of the full import of a sentence only by future 
sentences or by amplifications ahead. Niralamhkira is Apustartha, 
bald expression. 
Artha dogas.—In VIL 7, Rudrata says that there is a rehensive 
flaw of Artha in general viz., Anyathàkarapa, description of things contrary 
Desa, Kala and such other conditions of Nature. This means the DeSidi- 
viruddha of Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana 
In chapter XI, Rudrata speaks of Artha-dosas. They are Apahetu, 
Apratita, Mir&gama, Báüdhayat, Asambaddha, Grümya, Virasa, Tadvat 
and Atimátra. Rudrata's Apahetu is an instance of a later writer taking 
up the logical errors described by Bhümaha in chapter V. Apahetu of 
Rudrata can be taken as the Hetu-hàni in Bhamaha's Pratijfia-hetu-drpstánta- 
hani. Apratita is ' Kavibhil aprayuktam, words which poets have not used. 
Niragama is included in the first given flaw of a general nature viz., Deéa- 
kalAdi-viruddha. Badhayat is Pirvadparavyahata, the Vyartha of Bhamaha 
Dandin and Vamana. Asambandha is Vimana's Ekartha of the second variety 
ябын. Gramya is Anaucitya and is the Loka-viruddha of other 
writers. Virasa is a flaw pertaining to Rasa and this is the first time Rasa 
Is considered in connection with Dogas. There is more than one variety of 
this flaw of Virasa. If in one Rasa, another incompatible Rasa crosses, it is a 
Virasa. Another kind of Vairasya is too much development of even the per- 
tinent Rasa, Ativpddhi. Tadvat is similar to Asambaddha. It is also use 
of words which are not for any significant purpose, padding. This is what 
Vàmana calls Püranürtha, where however he counts only the words Tu, Hi, 
etc. Rudrata counts also other words which do not add any special idea but 
are used only to fill up the verse. Atimitra is what Dandin gives as Atyukti, 
the Viparyaya of his Guna of Kanti 
A noteworthy feature in Rudrata’s treatment of Dosas is that, like 
Dandin, he points out, then and there, how all these flaws, with change of 
conditions, become Gunas 
The Upamé-dogas of Rudrata. Rudrata recognises only four : Sámánya- 
Sabdabheda, Vaisamya, Asambhava and Aprasiddhi. (XI. 24). Namisddhu 
clearly reviews the seven old simile-flaws of Medhivin as found in Bhimaha 
and points out the sufficiency of recognising only four. We noticed previously 
that it was Vimana who began to reduce the number of Upamé-dogas. He ac- 
cepts only six, because he clubs together Viparyaya and Hinati-Adhikatva. 
Hinopama and Hina-visesana are both Hinatva of Upamé :; similarly, Adhiko- 
рата and Adhika-visesana are both Adhikatva of Upama. Rudrata makes a 
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different kind of simplification. Hina-visesana and Adhika-visesana are put to- 
gether by him under one single head Vaisamya. Instead of the more narrow 
Linga-vacana-bheda, Rudrata gives a more reasonable and comprehensive 
flaw called Sam§nya-Sabda-bheda in which are included disagreement regard- 
ing Liga, Vacana, Kála, Kàraka and Vibhakti (Sl 26). Regarding Vaisamya 
which is numerical superiority or inferiority of the attributes of the two objects 
compared, Rudrata has the interesting remark that it applies only to cases of 
Kalpita and Utpādya Upamās. Asarhbhava is the same old Upama-doga. 
Under Aprasiddha, Rudrata brings Hinopama, Adhikopama and Aprasiddho- 
pama of Bhamaha as is evident from his illustration. 
Anandavardhana. 

In the Dhvanyüloka we can expect only casual mention of Dosas. In 
П. 12, Ananda refers to Gunas as Rasa-dharmas and places Dogas in the same 
position. In II. 12, he refers to Sruti-dusta and other flaws and characterises 
them as ° Anitya,’ flaws only relatively and not fundamentally. The same 
flaw of Sruti-dusta is also referred to in Uddyota ПІ. (p. 129 Samgraha 
élokas ). 

It is however the subject of a new category of Dosas called Rasa-dosas 
in the evolution of which Ananda’s work occupies a prominent place, Funda 
mentally, as Ananda points out in II. 12 

घ्वन्यास्मन्येव “स्ज्ञारे ते हेया इत्युदीरिताः । 

all Dogas directly pertain to Rasa and hinder its realisation: and hence 
are Rasa-dogas. But analytically speaking and dividing poetic expression into 
its various departments, we classify Dosas into those of Pada, Vakya, Prakarana 
and Prabandha ; of Sabda and Artha; and of Rasa. We have also seen how 
there are Alarnkára-dosas when we considered under Bhümaha the Upama 
dosas coming down from Medhávin's time ; and in connection with that we 
remarked that flaws can thus be shown for other Alarnidiras as well Regard 
ing Alamkaras as such and in general, Ananda has an interesting section 
in Uddyata II where he gives certain rules for introducing Alarhkaras in the 
most proper way. When these rules are not observed, the following faults 
result : 


- 


= 





यमकादि झाब्दालक्कराणां *शज्गारादि-अङ्गिरसेषु एकरूपेण निबन्धनम्‌ (1. 15) 
पृथग्यत्ननिवेत्थत्वम्‌ (11. 17 ) 

---अरसपरत्वं रूपक्रादे: (1. 19-20 ) 

अङ्गित्वेन करणम्‌, 

अकाले म्रहृणम्‌ , काळे अग्रहणम्‌ , अक्राळे त्यागः, काळे अत्यागः 

अतिनिर्बाह 

Alarhkaras then do not serve their purpose and become Dosas. These can be 
taken as Alarhkara dosas in general. Similar flaws in respect of Guna, San- 
ghatanà etc., can be pointed out and they will all be a of Anaucitya of 
Guna, Saftghatanà etc. See my paper on Aucitya, Journal of the Madras 
University, VI. I & VII. I Since Rasa is the most important and since its 


apne peH 


delineation is the most difficult task, Ananda has taken pains to observe the 
masters and lay down some generalisations for the guidance of ‘others in 
Uddyota III, 18-19. The flaws that vitiate Rasa are thus given by him : 


1. विशेधिरससंबन्धिविभावादिपरिग्रहः 


2. विस्तरेणान्वितस्यापि वस्तुनोऽन्यस्य वर्णनम्‌ 

3. अकाण्डे विच्छित्तः " 

4. FEMS प्रकाशनम्‌ 

5. पुष्टस्यापि पुनः पुनः दीप्तिः 
6. semi (This last can be separated as Vrtti doga) 


These are called by Ananda ‘ Rasa-virodhas.’ The concept of Rasa-dosa 
arose even earlier than Ananda and we find in the Artha-dosas of Rudrata, 
which we examined above, one Dosa called Virasa. This Virasa of Rudrata 
is of two kinds : 1. Incompatible Rasa, Kramapeta-rasa-nipata, i.e. Viruddha- 
rasa-sarhbandha ; and 2. ‘too much development of even the relevant Rasa’ : 
(1) कमापेत रसनिपात 07 विरु्रससम्बन्ध- 37d (2) - सावसरस्यापि रसस्य अतिमहती त्वद्धि: निरन्तरम्‌ 
i. e. पौनःपुन्येन दीपनम्‌ of Ananda (Rudrata, XI. 12-14). Rudrabhatta’s 
Srigdra tilaka speaks of the avoidance of the touch of antagonistic Rasa, — 
Viruddharasa-samparka-vivarajana—in III. 20-22 and in the same chapter, Sl. 
46, it says : 

विरसं प्रत्यनीकं च दु:सन्धानरसं तथा । 

नीरसं पात्नदुषे च कान्यं सद्भिनं झास्यते ॥ 

Of the flaws mentioned herein, Virasa is explained as Viruddha-rasa and 
Nirasa as the second variety of Rudrata's Virasa viz., the over-development of 
one Rasa, Nirantaram eka-rasa-vrddhih. 

These flaws are very elaborately explained by Ananda in Uddyota III 
pp. 161-181. Mammata thus formulates the following Rasa-dosas on the basis 
of the Dhvanyáloka : (Kavya prakisa. VII. 12-14). 

1. रस-स्थायि-व्यभिचारिणां स्वदब्दवाच्यत्वम्‌ 

Here Hemacandra points out that sometimes Vyabhicarins mentioned 
by their names can be passed 

रसादेः स्वराब्दोक्तिः, कचित्सञ्चारिवजं दोषः । K. A. I i. 
This is derived by Mammata from Uddyota I of the Dhvanyiloka. 
2. अनुभावविभावयोः कष्टकल्पनया व्य््तिः। | विभावानुभावङ्रेशाव्यक्तिः 
( Hemacandra, III.) ] 

3. प्रतिकूलविभावादिमहः । [ विरोधिरससम्वन्धिविभावादिपरिग्रह: || Ananda) 

Hemacandra analyses this Prátikülya of Vibhávas etc, on the basis 
of Ánanda's remarks. 

4. पुनःपुनः दीप्तिः 

5. अकाण्डे प्रथनम्‌ 
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7. अङ्गस्याप्यतिविस्तृति “ : 

8. अङ्गिनः अननुसन्धानम्‌ 

10 अनन्गस्याभिधानम्‌ 

Hemacandra copies Mammata and Mammata draws upon Ananda and 
to a small extent upon Rudrata also. Mammata points out also in the closing 
section of the seventh chapter how these Rasa-dosas are not Dosas in certain 
cases, 

Rajasekhara. 

The bulk of the Aévya-mimdms@ of RajaSekhara is lost. According to 
his own table of contents given at the beginning of his work, he devotes 
one chapter ६० 10085, दोषाधिकरणं घिषण: op. 1. Since that chapter, along with 
many others, is lost, we cannot at present find out how much Rijasekhara 
borrowed from earlier writers, how much he himselí added and how much 
Bhoja borrowed from him on the subject of Dosas. 

Similarly we are not able to examine here the contributions of Bhatta- 
nayaka and Tota to the Dosaprakarana. "We have noticed Abhinava's con- 
tribution under Bharata. é 





Bhoja. 

It is with Bhoja that we started. Bhoja defines poetry first as expression 
which must be flawless, He makes Doga-hana the first of the four Sahityas 
in his Sr. Pra. For his section on Dosas, Bhoja draws upon Bhámaha, Danpdin, 
Vamana and Rudrata. 

Bhoja gives only three classes of Dogas : Dosas of Pada, of Vakya and 
of Vakyartha. Wamana’s second class of Padirtha-dosas is felt as unm- 
necessary by Bhoja. The Pada-dosas of Bhoja are sixteen in number. Of 
these, those borrowed from Vimana are nine: Asidhu, Kasta, Anarthaka, 
Anyarthaka, Apratita, Klista, Gidhdrtha, Neyartha and Grimya. Since 
Bhamaha is the source for Vamana himself, Bhaimaha (Ch. I.) is utilised here 
by Bhoja also, (Bhamaha I. 37 & 47), Apustirtha is taken by Bhoja from 
Rudrata, II. 8 and so also Asamartha and Desya from Rudrata, VI. 2. 
Besides these flaws, we have in Bhoja Aprayukta which is ‘ Kavibhir apra- 
yukta, Sandigdha and Aprayojaka which is ‘ AviSesa-vidhdyaka. The 
second and the last are to be found in some other form in earlier writers as 
can be seen from the earlier part of this section. Aprayojaka can be com- 
pared to Rudrata’s Artha-dosa called Tadvat. Bhoja introduces Aprayukta 
which is prohibition of the non-poetic word, i.e words which poets have not 
used. The vulgar words have to be left out (Desya and Gramya) : the 
learned and technical words (Apratita) have to be left out also and similarly, 
among the remaining, those not in poetic usage (Aprayukta) must also be 
left out. 

The Vakyadogas are also sixteen in number and of these, those common 
to Bhoja and Vamana are only Visandhi, Bhinnavrtta and Bhinnayati. These 
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are found in other writers also. Four Upami-dogas are also counted here 
by Bhoja as Vakya-dogas and for some Vakya-dogas Bhoja is indebted to 
Rudrata. Bhoja's Vakya-sankirna and Vakya-garbhita are from Rudrata's 
Vakya-dosas in VI. 40. 

Bhojas Sabda-hina is a new addition but it is unnecessary since a 
Sabda-hina vakya-dosa is only the Pada-dosa of Asidhu Krama-bhrasta is 
given by Vamana as a Vakya-ertha-dosa with the name Apakrama. (ILii.22). 
Similarly Punaruktimat of Bhoja is the Ekartha of Bhámaha and Dandin 
and 1s a Vakyartha-doga in Vamana. Four of the seven or six Uparméi-dosas, 
Bhinna-lihga, Bhinna-vacana, Nyiinopamé and Adhi 5 
lated to Sabda are here taken as Vükya-dosas 

The new Vákya-dosas of Bhoja are five in number, Sabda-hina, Vyakirna, 
Apada, ASarira and Aritimat. The first is nothing but a sentence having the 
Pada-dosa called Asadhu. Vyakima is haphazard, scattered position of 
subject and object, creating confusion. Apada needs some explanation. 


विमिन्नप्रकृतिस्थादि पदयुक्त्यपर्द विदुः 1. 24. 5. К.А. 
TSAR APRITAPRO TAM वा पदानामयुक्तेः अपदम्‌ । 


There are six kinds of words : Prakrtistha, Komala, Kathora : Статуа, 
Niagara and Upanfgara. These fall into two classes of three ; the first three 
go into a class and the second three into another. The first class 15 related to 
the structure and the texture of the words, and Komala and Kathora at least 
are self-explanatory. The second class, as Ratneávara puts it, refers to usage, 
Prasiddhi,—used by all, used by only the learned few, and used by the learned 
as also a few men of the world who are in touch with the learned. These are 
respectively called Gramya, Nagara and Upanagara. 

According to context the poet has to use the appropriate word ; the 
nature of the content decides that of the words which are to be Prakrtistha, 
Komala or Kathora ; and the nature of the speaker or character involved de- 
cides whether the words shall be Grámya, Nagara or Upandgara. These condi- 
tions can be called Vacya-aucitya and Vaktr-aucitya. When these two aspects 
of Aucitya or appropriateness are not found, there arises the flaw of Apada. 

In the Sr. Pra., Bhoja adds something regarding this Dosa of Apada 
and this addition in Bhoja's other work has been pointed out by Ratneévara 
in his commentary on this portion of the S. K. A. 


TARA F ATA भेदः पदमित्युक्तम्‌। P. 20. S. K. A. 
In the Sr. Pra. (Chap. IX. p. 204, Vol. II) Apada is thus defined : 
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Just as there are appropriate words and vocabulary to suit the meaning 
and the speaker, there is also, from the same points of view of matter 
and the speaker, the appropriate language viz., Sanskrit or one of the many 
Prakyts. This appropriateness of language (BhasS-aucitya) has been made 
the first Sabdalarhkara and has been called Játi by Bhoja. See the Alarh- 
kira section. The reverse or Viparyaya of Jatyalarhkara is taken as one of 
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the aspects of the Dosa called Apada in the Sr. Pra. Ratneévara’s. com- 
mentary on this flaw in the 5. K. A. is very elaborate, 
Asarira is the flaw of the absence of the verb in a sentence. Vagbhata 
IL who is indebted to Bhoja for his Dogaprakarana, accepts this Aśarira of 
Bhoja. Aritimat is a flaw which Bhoja has built out of the first chapter 
of Dandin's Kávyádaréía. As noted above, Dandin gives the ten Gunas and 
adds that they have reverses (Viparyayas) which can generally be 
found in the Gaudi style. As he defines each guna and illustrates, he 
points out also its Viparyaya and gives an illustration for it. Vamana 
also recognises, as has been pointed out previously, that the Vipar- | 
yayas of the Gunas are flaws belonging to the class of Süksma-dogas. Bhoja~ 
it is who constitutes a special flaw or rather a special set of flaws out. of. 
these Guna-viparyayas of Dandin. He calls this flaw Aritimat. Only nine 
Gunas are taken and Samadhi, whose character naturally separates it 25 
belonging to an altogether different category, is left out. - тз 


Slesa—Saithilya. 
Samata—Visamata. 
Saukumairya—Kathorata. 


| Three Sabda- pradhána-viparyayas. 
Prasida—Aprasada. | 

Í 

| 


Arthavyakti—Neyarthatva. Three Artha-pradhána-viparyayas. 


Kànti—Gramyatva. 

Ojas—Asamastatva. | 

Madhurya—Anirvyudhatva. Three Ubhaya-pradhana-viparyayas: _ 
Audarya—Analamkara. J 


Of these Viparyayas, we find Dandin’s text itself justifying not all; nor 
all in this same manner. His text contains : Slesa—Saithilya, Prasada—Vyut- 
panna or Anatirüdha, which is to be taken as Bhoja's Aprasanna, Sama— 
Visama. Regarding Sukumürata, Dandin gives Nisthura as Viparyaya and 
Bhoja’s Kathora means the same thing. The illustration given by Dancin is : 
न्यक्षेण afta: Ta: क्षत्रियाणां क्षणादिति । 1281001] characterises this as Kpcchrodya, 
‘hard to mouth’ and Dipta. Bhoja gives a verse from Bhimaha as illustration 
for Kathorati—Bhimaha I. 46, Bhimahas illustration for his flaw of Güdha 
éabdabhidhana. Bhoja has not critically analysed Dandin's Gunas and Vipar- 
yayas of Gunas. There are two kinds of Saukumxirya given by Dandin, one of 
&abda and one of Artha. मण्डलीकृत्य बर्दाणिलॉप-, is illustration for Artha-sauku- 
màrya, for Anürjita-artha. Its Viparyaya is neither indicated nor illustrated. 
We can clearly see its Viparyaya as Alarhkara. Plain, direct simple and deli- 
cate pen-pictures are contrasted here with high-flown conceit and figure, 
Anjirjita-sukuméra-artha with Urjita-alarhkpta-artha. Sabda-saukumarya has 
also to be taken as illustrated by the soft words of the same verse मण्डली- 
कृत्य बर्हाणि ९८., 5 rasted with =paq afta: etc. Here the antithesis is Sabda- 
saukumarya X Sabda-naisthurya or Krechrodyatva or Diptava. Another fact 
is also pointed out by Dandin here ; there is also the other extreme which one 
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must avoid. surely Naisthurya must be avoided and Saukumürya adopted ; 
but “too soft” or Sarva-komala ‘cloys and lands in Saithilya. 

उन्धरौथिल्यदोषोऽपि दाशतः सर्वकोमले ॥ Dandin. 
There must be an equally balanced display of softness and vigour. Some- 
thing like this golden mean is also stressed by by his Slesa and 


Prasida, le, Gadhat& and Saithilya. III. 2. 5-8. Bhoja is justified іп 
giving Neyarthatva as the Viparyaya of Arthavyakti, for Dandin’s text says 


апі 9999199: 1 





This Viparyaya is a great flaw and is to be avoided even by the adherents 
of the Gaudi style. Other cases of insufficient analysis of Dandin by Bhoja 
Jare the Viparyayas of Madhurya, Kanti and Ojas [idhurya of Dandin is 
of two kinds, —Sabda-mádhurya which is born of mild Anuprasa and Sabda 
agramyatà, and Artha-madhurya which 1s born of Artha-agramyatà. Regarding 
Anuprasa-madhurya, the Viparyaya is Ulbana-anuprasa. Therefore Bhoja’s 
description of Màdhurya-vyatyaya as Anirvyüdha and its illustration have 
little meaning or support {rom Dandin’s text. Then Gramya, Dandin’s Vipar- 
yaya of Madhurya, is given by Bhoja as the Vyatyaya of Капі. It is 
plain from Dandin's description of that Guna, Kanti, that it is ' Laukika- 
artha-anatikrama ' and that its reverse is Atyukti. 


इदमत्यु क्तिरित्युक्तमेतद्‌ गोडोपलालितम्‌ । 

and this Kantiviparyaya is really the flaw of Atimátra given by Rudrata in 
. XI. 17. Ojas and Audarya of Dandin stand on a different footing from that 
of Slesa and other Gunas examined above. Like Samádhi, Audárya has no 
clear Viparyaya. Its application is general. Ojas is similarly not a ' Prana 
of the Vaidarbhi ; it is a Prapa or Jivita of Gadya ; Elad gadyasya fivilam. 
The Vaidarbhas resort to it only in Gadya, whereas the Gaudas use it even 
in verse and this is the only difference between the two regarding Ojas. Bhoja 
picks out the illustration found in Dandin (I. 59) for Bandha parusya and 
faithilya resulting from one kind of Anuprása etc, and gives this as the 
illustration for the flaw of Asamasta, failure to compound, which he gives 
as the Vyatyaya of Ojas. Bhoja’s Audarya-vyatyaya is interesting. It is 
given as Analamiküra. Either * graceful attributes’, Slaghya visesana, or the 
suggestion of noble ideas, Utkarsavad-guna-pratiti, must be found in any good 
verse. Then only would Dandin call a verse Udara. When neither is present, 
trivial are the attributes mentioned and trifling is the idea. We have on the 
whole Apustartha or Niralamkáüra. 


दीघंपुच्छत्रतुष्पादः ककुद्यान्‌ लम्बकम्बल: । 
गोरपत्यं बलीवदंः तृणमत्ति मुखेन सः ॥ 
तदिदमवुष्टार्थत्वात्‌ अनुत्कृष्टविश्वेषणमनुदारं निरलंकारमाचक्षते ॥ 5. К. А. р. 30. 


There is surely a need for such a flaw to rule out of poetry all bald utter- 
ances ; but it will be a problem for Bhoja to justify the need for this Audirya- 
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viparyaya called Analarhkira, side by side with his Vakyartha-doga of 
Niralamkara derived from Rudrata. This subject is also dealt with in the Guna 
section. 

Bhoja’s Vakyartha dogas are sixteen in number. Apartha, Vyartha, 
Ekartha, Sasaméaya, Apakrama and Viruddha—six—are from Bhamaha and 
Dapdin. Atimátra and Virasa are from Rudrata's Artha dosas. А&Ша is 
also derived from earlier writers and so also the Upamá-dogas of Hinopama, 
Adhikopama, ama. The last is from Rudrala, 











from whom is also the Niralamikára borrowed. Rudrata mentions the Vákya- . 


dosa of Analariküra in VI. 40 & 46. The additions found in Bhoja are 
only two, viz, Khinna and Parusa. Khinna is defined as a poet's incapacity 
to continue or sustain the development of an idea taken on hand. Parusa 
is a kind of Atimátra. It is defined as Krüra-artha. Its absence is the 
Madhurya guna of Artha as can be seen from Bhoja's definition of it as 
* Ativratà '. 

यत्तु कूरार्थमत्यथं परुषं तु तदुच्यते । 

माधुर्ययुक्तमाचार्यः कोघादावप्यतीज्रता ॥ 
Regarding Virasa, it has to be noted that Bhoja takes only the first variety 
of Rudrata's twofold Virasa. He takes the Aprastuta or Kramápeta Rasa. 
Ativrddhi of even the relevant Rasa, the second Virasa of Rudrata is left out. 
Virodha is classified by Bhoja into Pratyaksavirodha, Anumánavirodha and 
Agamavirodha. 


Pratyaksavirodha Anumanavirodha Agamavirodha. 
De£a- Yukti- Dharma, Kama, 
Arthadi Sastra 
Kāla- Aucitya- 
Loka Pratijñā- 
Etc. 


Bhoja here takes up Bhámaha's Pratijiá-háni under Anumüna-virodha. It 
has to be noted here that it is quite unintelligible to class Aucitya-virodha un- 
der Anumüna-virodha. 

Prabandha dosa. 

While examining Abhinava's explanation of Bharata, we saw how Abhi- 
nava objected to an earlier commentator taking Bharata’s Arthantara or 
Avamya-vamana as a Prabandha-dosa. Abhinava takes it as Vakya dosa 
and points out that the insistence on Sandhi-sandhyangas is for avoiding such 


irrelevancies as Arthantara in Prabandha. Rudrata describes his Vakya (Sabda) 
doga of Gatartha as a Prabandha dosa 


VI. 45. 


तदेतत प्रवन्धविषय विपुलप्रन्यगोचरम्‌ etc. Namisidhu 
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Similar Prabandha-dogas are spoken of by Bhoja also. Just as presence 
Rasa is secured in a Vakya by avoiding flaws and then embellishing it with 
Gupas and Alarhküras, so also, Rasa-aviyoga in a composition as a whole is 
secured by avoiding the larger flaws of the composition as a whole and by 
adding similar Gupas and Alarhkiras of the whole work. All the flaws of a 
Prabandha are put under one comprehensive head by Bhoja, viz., Anaucitya 
and an instance is given in illustration. 

“ प्रबन्धविषयः ( रस-अवियोगः ) उच्यते । सोऽपि दोषहानेन गुणोपादानेन अलङ्कार 
सङ्करेण च प्रकाशमानः मनीषिणां मनःप्रहषेहेतुः भवति । 

तत्र दोषहानम्‌ अनोचित्यादिपरिहारेण । यथा मायाङैकेयीदशरथाभ्यां रामः प्रवासितः, 
न मातापितृभ्यामिति निर्दोषदडारधे | etc." Sr. Pra. Vol. IL Ch. XI. P. 410. Vide 
5. К. А. V. Pp. 642-3. 


So o TRAS A SFERT 
निवेशयन्त्यनोचित्यपरिहारेण सूरयः ॥ Kārikā 126. S. K. Ā. 











- .This is the avoidance or change of those parts of the original story, for 


dramatisation or romantic fiction, which do not help the idea or Rasa intended 
to be developed by the poet. Similar kinds of Anaucitya in a source have to 
be eschewed and the poet has to exercise his imagination and invent. This is. 
very elaborately dealt with by Ananda in Uddyota III. 11. 


इतिवृत्तवशायातां त्यक्‍त्वाननुगुणां स्थितिम्‌ । 
उत्पेक्ष्यो$प्यन्तराभीष्टरसोचितकथोन्नय: ॥ 


See Vytti also on P. 147-8. Kuntaka gives this as a kind of Prakarana-vak- 
rata in chapter IV. प्रकणवकता-- 


इतित्ृ्तप्रयुक्तेऽपि कथावैचित्र्यवर्त्मनि । 


उत्पाद्यलवलावण्याद अन्या भवति वकता ॥ 


X x 
निरन्तररसोद्रारगर्भसन्दभनिर्भरा: | | 
गिर: कवीनां जीवन्ति न कथामात्रमाधिता: ॥ Рр. 224-5, De's Edn. 


There is little difference between the S. K. À. and the Sr. Pra. regarding 
the Dosa section. While Bhoja leisurely treats of the subject in the S. K. A., 
defining each in a line of verse or in a verse, he hurries over the subject in 
the Sr. Pra. He gives in the latter short prose paraphrases of the definitions 
in the former. There are two other differences, one noteworthy and one tri- 
vial The Aritimat of the S. K. A. is descriptively renamed in the §r. Pra 
as Slesadi-gupa-viparyaya. The Apada-dosa, as pointed out above, is des- 
cribed not only as inappropriate words (Pada jati) but also as inappropriate 
language (Bhasa Jati). 

Regarding the subject of Doga-gunas, which Bhoja calls Vaisesika gunas, 
enough has been said above while defining Dosa itself as Anitya. Bhamaha 
points out at first in his opening chapter how certain times flaws become excel- 
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lences. Dandin works it out in his Dosa-prakarana and Rudrata follows him. 
Bhoja makes out of them a class of Gunas, called Vaiéesika-gunas. See the 
Guna section below and the paper on Aucitya above referred to. Вһатаһа%в 
(I. 55) are reproduced by Bhoja. 


Mahimabkaj[a. 

The next noteworthy contribution to the Doga-prakarana came from that 
great Dosajfia, may we say Purobhági also, Mahimabhatta. Chapter II of 
his Vyaktiviveka is wholly given up to a consideration of literary flaws. 

It has already been noted that Mahimabhatia defines Dosa in general as 
Anaucitya. It pertains to Sabda and Artha. The latter, viz., Artha-doga 
Mahiman says, applies to the delineation of Vibhavas etc. and has been 
dealt with by earlier writers ie. by Ananda in Uddyota III. The former, 
&abda-dosa is external, Bahiranga and is of numerous varieties. Five of 

इह खळ द्रिविधमनौचित्यमुक्तम्‌ । अर्थविषयम्‌ शब्दविषयं चेति । तत्र विभावानुभाव- 
व्यभिचारिणाम्‌ अययायर्थ रसेषु यो विनियोगः, तन्मात्रलक्षणमेकमन्तर ज्ञम्‌ आयेरेवोक्तमिति नेह 
प्रतन्यते । अपरं पुनर्बहिरज्ञं बहुप्रकारं संभवति तद्यथा-( 1 ) विधेयाविमर्शः (2) प्रकमभेद: 
(३) कममेद: (4) पौनसत्यम्‌ (5 ) वाच्यावचन चेति। दुःश्रवत्वमपि वृत्तस्य गब्दानौचित्यमेव, 
सस्थाप्यनुप्रासादेरिव रसानुग्ुण्येन प्रइत्तेरिउत्वात्‌ । एतस्य я विवक्षित रखादि प्रतीति 
विप्नविधायित्वं नाम चामान्यळक्षणस । 

अन्तरञ्गबहिरङ्गभावक्यानयोः साक्षातपारंपर्येण च रसमन्ग हेतुत्वादिष्टः। त एते विधेयाविमशोंदयो 
दोषा इत्युच्यन्ते ॥ ” V. V. II. P. 37. T. S. S. Edn. 


शब्ददोषाणामनौचित्योपगमात.। V. V. P. 31. 
पारंपयेंण साक्षात्र तदेतत्‌ प्रतिपद्यते। कवेरजाकहकत्य रसभन्निमित्तताम्‌ ॥ 


यच्त्वेतत्‌ शब्दविषयं बहुधा परिदऱ्यते । 
तस्य प्रकमभेदाद्रा दोषाः पञ्चैव योनयः ॥ 81. 90-91 


Of these five major flaws, the first named Vidheya-avimarsa relates to Samasa. 
Compounding words without ruining the emphasis on certain words is 
very difficult. Therefore, says Mahiman, the Vaidarbi which is devoid of 
compounds is the best and the safest. Vidheya-avimarsa is lack of necessary 
prominence for what we want to keep prominent. Prakrama-bheda and 
Krama-bheda are related flaws and are new and amplified forms of the old 
Apakrama. Paunaruktya is an old flaw, known in earlier writers as Ekartha. 
Flaws like Pada-pirana, Aprayojaka, Tadvat, which result from or coexist 
with Punarukti are also referred to by Mahimabhatta in his characteristic 
word Avakara—mere dust, verbiage. Vacya-avacana is non-expression of 
that which must be expressed and to this is related another aspect of the 

expression of the needless. (P. 100) All Avacya- 
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' तद वृत्तपूरणायैव न कवित्वाय कल्पते ॥ 9. 107 


Svariipa-anuvadaika-phala-visesana is Rudrata’s Tadvat and Bhoja’s Apra 
Yojaka ; to these Padapliraka etc., are also related. When the bare idea is 
given, due care must be taken not to make the expression bald. Not to give 
attributes which vivify the picture but to give nothing more than the well- 
known ordinary details of an object is to make the picture bald. Unneces- 
sary verbiage also is Avakara and Avacyavacana. Hence the poet must be 
precise but, at the same powerful. If he is not powerful his idea suffers 
from what Rudrata calls the Оо а of Apusta (Artha). Mahimabhatta 
also refers to this flaw of Apusta artha 


वस्तुमात्रानुवादस्तु पूरणेकफलो मतः 
| अर्थदोषस्सदोषन्ञेः अपुष्ट इति गीयते ॥! V. V. II. 122. P. 109 
Chapter II of the Vyakti Viveka is a masterly treatise, showing high criti- 
cal acumen. But we are constrained to say that, pushed to their extreme, 
Mahimabhatta's flaws make poetry itself impossible. Raghava bhatta follows 
him to some extent and tries to rewrite some of Kálidása's verses in his com- 
mentary on the Sakuntala for avoiding the Dosa of Prakrama-bheda. But 
Pürnasarasvati points out rightly in his comments on the first verse of 
the second part of the Meghadüta that such trivialities as the Prakrama 
bheda in the verse, fgzp4zj etc. do not detract from the eminence of the poet. 
Mahimabhatta himself points out that poetic utterance as such, deviating as 
it does from the natural mode of utterance, cannot but be vitiated always 
by the flaw of Prakramabheda . 


तदेतदुक्तं भवति--सवं एव भणितिप्रकारः प्रक्रमभेदस्य विषय इति । 
Therefore these flaws must be applied within a restricted sphere. 
Mammals. 

One codification of the Dogas was made by Bhoja and there was another 
by Mammata in his Kivyaprakisa where Mahimabhatta’s contribution also 
was taken into consideration. Mammata states his idea of Dosa clearly, as a 
follower of Ananda, that Doga is what spoils the essence or the chief element 





1. This line is missing in the text of the T. 5. 5. Edn. of the F.V. As it 
the text in the T. 5. 5. Edn. has on p. 109 the Sangraha Siokas ending with a half 
line. This missing line, given above, I secured from Hemacandra's Kdvydmuddsana 
which is a rare collection of all the fine passages in all the earlier works. See Hema 
candra, Küvyünusüsuma vyükya, P. 279. 

2. In later times, Vidyádhara, author of Ekàvali, follows Mahimabhatta 
on Degas. He however omits Kramabhanga and gives the other four Dosas of 
Mahimabhafta:  Avimrsta-vidheyaméa, Prakramabhanhga, Vacya-avacana (and 
Avacya-vacana) and Artha Paunaruktya. 


viz., the Rasa and as such primarily pertains, as Dharma, 
ever secondarily spoken of as Sabda-doga, Artha-doga, Varpa-doga and 
Каса -dosa. 








वाच्दाद्या इत्याद्यग्रहणाद_ वर्णरचने il P. 8. T ©. S. Edn. Part II. 
Though we pointed out even earlier that the dogas can be spoken of even as 
regards Sanghatanā, Vrtti, etc, we could not see till now the writer who 
definitely mentioned or elaborated Dosas of those departments of poetic ex- 
pression also. Here we have Mammata clearly speaking of Varna-dosas and 

Mammata first gives the following sixteen flaws : Srutikatu, Cyutasam- 
skira, Aprayukta, Asamartha, Nihatartha, Anucitartha, Nirarthaka, Ava- 
сака, Adila (3 kinds), Sandigdha, Apratita, Gramya, Neyartha, Klista, 
Avimrpsta-vidheyamsa, Viruddha-matikrt, and three Samasa-gata 

Bhoja's Aprayukta,—word not favoured by poets—is taken up by Mam- 
mata. Wamana's Giidhartha is given here with the new name Nihat&rtha, 
using a word of two meanings in the less known meaning. Anucitapada is 
perhaps Mammata’s new introduction. It is inappropriate word and though 
its scope and significance are very wide, Mammata's illustration makes i 
somewhat definite, Klista, Avimrsta-vidheya and Viruddha-mati-krt are class- 
ed for the first time here expressly as Dosas related to compound 
Before Mammata, only the second was connected with Samisa. Under 
Avimpsta-vidheya, everything said by Mammata, illustrations and comments 
is taken from Mahimabhatta. Some of the other flaws are also someti 
related to Samasas by Mammata. Srutikatu in Samása is an instance. 
(P. 29. Vol. II. T. S. 5. Edn.) In VII. 4, Mammata points out that some 
of these flaws, Cyutasamskara, Asamartha and Nirarthaka being left out 
pertain not only to Padas but also Vakyas, while some others among these 
pertain also to parts of a word. 

वाक्येऽपि दोषाः सन्त्येते पदस्यांशेऽपि केचन । 
He illustrates these in Vakyas. Here also, Vamana and Mahimabhatta are 
fully utilised by Mammata. Similarly, Srutikatu and some other flaws above 
mentioned are pointed out with regard to part of a word or syllables on 
p. 53. These flaws are Srutikatu, Nihatartha, Nirarthaka, Avacaka, Aélila, 
Sandigdha etc. 

In VII. 5 and 6, Mammata gives a set of Vikya-cosas : 

Pratikülavarpa, Upahataluptavisarga, Visandhi, Hatavytta, Nyiinapada, 
Adhikapada, Kathitapada, Patatprakarsa, Samaptapunaratta, Ardhantarai 
kavácaka, Abhavanmatayoga, Anabhihitavácya, Apadasthapada, Apadastna 
samüsa, Samkirna, Garbhita, Prasiddhi-atikranta, Bhagnaprakran 
and Amataparartha.—20 

AÁnanda's treatment of Varnadhvani in Uddyota III has yielded to Mam- 
mata the Varpadoga in Wakya called Pratikiilavarna, letters unsuited to Rasa. 
Another creation of Mammata is Upahataluptavisarga, all Visargas becoming 
'O' at a stretch or getting dropped at a stretch. The third new flaw of 




















Mammata is Kathitapada, the same word with the same idea used twice, in 
a sentence. Patatprakarsa and Samüptapunarátta are the fall of the rising 
climax and taking up again a finishing idea, and all later writers have ac- 

cepted these sixth vacaka, a solitary word 
of a previous half of a verse appearing in the second half. Mammata’s illus- 
tration makes this Dosa further clear and Ratnesvara effectively compares the 
‘strayed words’ to waifs and strays. Abhavanmatayoga is a case of the 
poet's clumsy expression which intends an Anvaya that is not possible accord- 
ing to grammar. The illustration explains the point further and it is related 
to the use of ' Yat-Tat' in a verse. 

Anabhihita-vacya of Mammata is Mahimabhattas Vacya-avacana. 
Asthana-pada is the placing of a word, of such an important word as ‘Na’ 
for example, in a wrong place. This, together with the next flaw, Asthana 
- samasa, forms Mammata’s addition. The Aucitya and Anaucitya pertaining 
to Samasa-sanghatana is discussed at great length in the 3rd Uddyota of his 
work by Ananda and it is from here that Astnána-samüsa is derived. The 
next two, Sarhkima and Garbhita VAkyas are from Rudrata and we noted 
above that Bhoja also takes them. Prasiddhi-dhuta is the misuse in onomato- 
peetic words and words of a similar nature which are associated only with 
certain definite objects and beings. As for instance, Hesita can be used only 
for a horse's neighing and not for the elephant's noise which is called Phit- 
kara. Rudrata notes this flaw but brings it rather inappropriately, as has 
been pointed out already, under Grimya. Prakrama and Kramabhafga are 
both taken from Mahimabhatta. Amataparártha, though made to look new 
by a new, cumbrous and uncouth name, is really only the first variety of 
Rudrata's Virasa, which alone is accepted by Bhoja also. As in this case, 
in other instances also, Mammata, partly on account of the Aryà metre chosen 
by him, gives uncouth names which have no Prasida and which do not 
deliver their meanings immediately. 

Artha dogas are then dealt with by Mammata (VII. 7-9) :—Apusta, 
44910, Vyadhata, Punarukta, Duskrama, Grimya, Sandigdha, Nirhetu, Pra 
siddhi-viruddha, Vidya-viruddha, Anavikrte, Saniyama-parivrtta, Amyama- 
parivrtta, Visesa-parivrlta, Avisesa-parivrlta, Sákünksa, Apadamukta, Saha 
carabhinna, Prakasita-viruddha, Vidhyanuvdda-ayukta, Tyakta punassvikrta 

Of these, Apusta and Nirhetu are two noteworthy flaws taken from 
Rudrata. Vyáhata, Punarukta etc, form a set of old flaws. Prakgsita 
viruddha and Tyakta-punassvikrta correspond to the Sabda dosas of the same 
nature called Viruddha-matikrt and Samfpta-punaratta. The old Loka- 
virudha has been changed into Prasiddhi-viruddha, for what is Prasiddhi 
except Loka ? Further, Prasiddhi includes within it other things also which 
are not found in nature but are Prasiddha according to Kavisama 
italicised flaws need special notice, for they are newly introduced by Mam 
mata. Anavikrta is repetition of the same set of words or phrase without 
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giving the same variation through turns of expression. Non-specificati 
an idea that has to be specified is the flaw of Saniyama-parivrtta. Needless 
specification is its related flaw on the other side. Incorrect qualification, ab- 





particular is mentioned for the general. Sakanksa is incompleteness 

The closing of an idea at a wrong point is Asthinamukta. When an idea is 
being elaborated and its various aspects are drawn in the picture, shade by 
shade, one cannot, while closing, mention something which goes contrary to 
what has been said previously. Sahacarabhinna is incompatibility of ac- 
companying ideas. When a series of good things are being listed and described, 
no bad thing can get into the list. As for example, it is not good to say 
"intellect is adorned by learning, idiocy by misery". Then, that idea which 
is the primary affirmation in the sentence must not be made unimportant 
like other accessory ideas. The Vidheya must not be made Anuvada 


Mammata then points out how all these cease to be flaws in certain cir- 
cumstances and under such conditions as Imitation, nature of the speaker 
ete. 

The Mammata gives the following Rasa-dosas : 


स्थायिव्यभिचारिणां स्वशब्दोपादानम्‌, कष्टव्यक्ति: अनुभावादीनाम , प्रतिकूलविभावादियग्रह: 
पुनः पुनः दीसिः, अकाण्डप्रथनम्‌ , अकाण्डच्छेदः, अङ्गातिविस्तृतिः, अङ्षिनोऽननुसन्धानं, प्रकृति 
विपर्ययः, अनङ्गस्य अभिधानम्‌ । These have already been noticed under Ananda 
vardhana, to the 3rd Uddoyta of whose work Mammata is indebted for this 
section. After giving these flaws, Mammata points out exceptions, conditions 
which make Gunas of these flaws. 

The 7th chapter of the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata is the largest treatise 
on Dogas and is the most important. Except Apada and Aritimat and one 
or two more less important flaws found in Bhoja only, all other flaws and 
many more, including those added by Mahimabhatta and by Mammata him- 
self, are found in the 7th chapter of the Kavyaprakasa. Mammata was the last 
original writer on Dogas. As on other topics, on Dogas also, he was followed 
completely by the later compilers. 

Mammiata’s place in the history and evolution of Dosas is important for 
another department of Doga dealt with by him, viz, Alarnküra dosas. From 
the time of Medhàvin, we have only Dosas of one Alarhkira, Upamā. Of Alarh 
kara in general, Ananda pointed out certain methods of proper use, on ignor- 
ing which Dogas of Alarnkara in general will occur. But it is Mammata in 
whose work we find flaws pertaining to particular Alarnküras worked out. At 
the end of the Alarnküra chapter (X), we find Mammata mentioning the fol- 
lowing flaws in respect of certain Alarnküras. But instead of accepting them, 
he says that these flaws need not be had separately, since they are included 


in one or the other of the numerous flaws of Pada, Vikya and Vikysrtha 
given in chapter VII 





Alam kara. Flaws to which Accepted flaws of chapter 
il is liable. VII in which they are in- 
Anuprasa. Prasiddhyabhava, Vai- ^ Prasiddhivirodha, Apustàr 

phalya, Vrttivirodha. thatva, Pratikilavarnata. 
Yamaka. Pádatrayamátra This contrary to the 
yamanam. poets practice and hence is 
the Dosa called Aprayukta of 

Ch. 7. | 

Ората. Јайргатарараіат М№уй- ] Anucitarthatva. 


natvam, Adhikatvam са, - Hinapada and Adhika 
Dharmasrayanytina-adhikate. | pada. 
Lingavacanabheda and 


Kala-puruga-vidhyadibheda. । Prakramabheda. 


Ж Asadpéya & Asambhava | Anncitkrthatva. 
Utpreksa. Dhruvevadisabdasthane |) Fe 
yathadisabdaprayoga. | ए 


Tàttvikarüpena  parivarjita | 
Nirupakhya ; Gaganilekhya- *. Anucitarthatva. 
prakhya | 





This is liable to Apustar- 
thatva and Punaruktat&; and | vafabdop&d&na 
Vyahgyamsasya Svatabdo-| २५४७-08 १ क 
AprastutapraSamsa do. do. 


This is a very interesting subject. There are many Alamkara manuals 
in later times dealing exclusively with Sabda and Artha alarhkaras but none 
devotes its attention to flaws in Alamküras. A critical study of Alarhkaras 
their proper use according to Ananda’'s canons and the laksanas of each, their 
abuse and their Dogas,—these form an interesting subject. Among later writers, 
Visvanitha, as will be seen presently, takes up this last part of the last 
chapter of the Kávyaprakáéa, gives Alarnküra-dosas in chapter VII of his 
own work and following Mammata fully, brings these flaws under the accept- 
ed flaws of Pada, Vakya and Vakyartha. 

Hemacandra. 

Hemacandra's treatment of Dosas in chapter III of his Káryanusasana 
is almost a reproduction of Mammata's chapter on Dosas. Hemacandra 
accepts all the Rasa dogas; most of Mammata’s Pada dogas and Vakya 
dogas are accepted and in the place of the last flaw of Mammata, Amata- 
parártha, Hemacandra gives the name Ananvita. All the Artha dosas in Mam 
mata are also accepted and chapter III of Hemacandra’s Ka@vyanuédsana is 
almost identical with chapter VII of Mammata's Kavyaprakáía, The number, 











nature, and the illustrations of all the flaws are the same in the two books. In 

Hemacandra's own commentary on his work, Hemacandra has given addi- 

tional matter drawn from Ananda and Mahimabhatta under the heads of 

Rasa dogas, Avimpstavidheya and Prakrama and Krama Bhangas. 
Visvanátha. 

Vi$vanàtha reproduced in the seventh chapter of his Saáhityadarpana 
the seventh chapter of Mammata's work. One fact to be noted in Visvanatha’s 
work is that after dealing with Rasa dosas, he reproduces also the Dosas of 
Alamkáras, from the end of the 10th chapter of the Kavyaprakiéa, which we 
noticed above. But, following Mammata, he also opines that these need 
not be specially mentioned. 

Vid yanatha. 

Vidyanatha, author of the Pratdparudriya, deals with Dosas in Chap. V. 
Vidy&nátha, though he follows Mammata, is one of these who have taken 
as much as possible from the S. K. A. of Bhoja also. This can be seen 
as much in the case of Dosas as in that of Gunas. Among Vàkya dosas, 
Vidyànàtha gives the old flaws accepted and codified by Bhoja and Mam- 
mata. Asarira and Aritimat are two which deserve to be noted as flaws 
taken from Bhoja. Vidyanatha simplifies Bhoja's Aritimat ; he takes the 
name but reinterprets it so as to make it comprehend all cases of inappro- 
priate style, Rasa-ananuguna-riti. This is not exactly what Bhoja meant 
by Aritimat. Bhoja meant by it the Viparyaya of Slesa and the seven other 
Gunas. Vidyinitha took Bhoja's name and applied it generally to what 
Mammiata gives as the flaw of Pratikila vama. 

Similarly, Vidyanitha makes up his list of Artha dosas from both 
Bhoja and Mammata. Among his Artha dosas must be noted Niralamkrti, 
Atimatra, Parusa and Virasa taken from Bhoja. Following Mammata, Vidyi- 
natha indicates in the last line of Chap. V the Rasa dosas also. Vidyandtha 
is one of the few later writers to draw upon Bhoja to some extent on the 
subject of Dosas 

Kesavamiíra. 

Another later writer whose section of Dogas is indebted to Bhoja to some 
extent is Kesavamiéra, author of the Alasrkara Sekhara (third quarter of the 
16th century). Kesavamisra devotes the second chapter of his work to a con 
sideration of Dosas. 

Among Vàkya dosas, Keíava has Bhoja's Aritimat but like Vidyán&tha, 
he gives a new meaning to it. KeSava’s meaning of Aritimat is not Vidya- 
nithas. To Vidyinatha, Aritimat is Riti unsuited to Rasa. Kesava takes 
it as a Prakrama-bhanga or Riti-bhanga Dosa, beginning in a Riti and leav 
ing it off, failing to sustain it; and Riti itself, it is surprising, is taken by 
KeSava as Prakrama or the order begun. He cites an instance of Prakrz 
bhanga, गांहन्तां मरिषाः etc, from the Sdkuntala, an instance coming down 
from Mahimabhatta through Mammata. A kind of Krama and Upakrama, 








Bhoja himself gives as the meaning of the Riti which he recognises both as a 
Sabda guna and Artha guna. 

Perhaps KeSava was emboldened by Bhoja’s example of this Guna called 
Riti. While Vidyanatha’s Aritimat has some relation with Bhojas Aritimat 
in so far as Vidyandtha also means by Riti the same Riti or Marga of Dandin, 
Kesavas Rit as Krama makes his Aritimat a synonym of the Prakrama 
bhanga of Mahimabhatta 

It is only in Keéava's Artha-dosas, numbering eight, that we find some- 
thing as given by Bhoja. We find here Virasa which Bhoja took up from 
Rudrata and in addition to this we find Keéava taking up Khinna which 
Bhoja introduced for the first time in his S. K. A. That Bhoja’s Virasa it i5 
which is repeated by Kesava is plain in as much as Kesava follows Bhoja who 
was responsible for restricting Virasa to Viruddha-rasa-samavesa or Kramapeta- 
rasa, casting off Rudrata's second variety of Virasa which is Atidipti of even 
the relevant Rasa. Khinna is defined by Bhoja as the failure of the poet to 
sustain the idea taken‘ up for delineation. But Kesava takes it in a related 
sense which is really the effect of Bhoja's Khinna. Keéava equates Khinna 
with apusta. A poet cannot give Posa to his idea if he becomes Khinna 

While Visvanütha follows Mammata and does not include the Upami- 
dogas in the list of the accepted Dosgas of Pada, Vakya and Vakyartha 
Vidyanatha and Kefava, though they follow and borrow from Mammata also, 
choose to follow Bhoja in retaining the Upamà-dosas in the list of the flaws 
of Vakya and Vakyartha. 

To sum up, we have to bear in mind the following landmarks in the 
history of Dosas: the боп of Guna and Dosa by Bharata 
and Vimana as Viparyayas of Dosas and Gunas respectively ; the relating 
of Dosa to Rasa, the Atman, by Ananda; the rise of Rasa dogas, Sanghatand 
dosas etc., in the post-Ananda period ; the rise of the idea of Dogas becomin 
Gunas sometimes in the first chapter of Bhimaha, the elaboration of the same 
idea in the fourth chapter by Dandin, Ánanda's characterisation of Doga as 
Anitya, and Bhoja's section on Vaiéesika gunas or Dosa-gupas ; the defini 
tion of Dosa as Sahpdayodvejaka ; the first classification by Vámana of Dosas 
into those of Sabda and Artha, Pada and Viakya; Rudrata’s addition, the 
first appearance of a Rasa dosa (viz. Virasa) in Rudrata ; Mahimabhatta’s 
definition of flaw as Anaucitya and his addition of Avimrsta-vidheya, Pra- 
krama bhanga, Krama-bhanga and Avicya-vacana ; Bhoja's additional flaws 
and Bhoja's creation of Prabandha-doga; the Prabandha-dosa idea in pre- 
Bhoja writers; Mammata's additional flaws, his first codified treatment of 
Rasa-dogas ; Upama-dosas of Medhavin and Bhaimaha, the reduction of their 
number by one in Rudrata's work, exceptions to the Upamá-dosas pointed out 
by Dandin and Mammata’s elaboration of Dosas of other Alarhkiras, 
as part of Pürvapaksa and finally Vidyánütha and Kesavz following 
Bhoja to some extent on Dogas, 














CHAPTER XVI 
HISTORY OF GUNAS 


गुणयोगस्तयोमुख्यः गुणालड्कारयोगयोः । इ. K. A. 1. 59. 


The Guna-mode of literary appreciation is the most ancient, the extolling 
of a good thing through a ° Guna’ being the most spontaneous expression of 
appreciation. Midhurya or sweetness is the earliest Guna; for, when one 
enjoys music or poetry, the first expression of his joy takes the form of prais- 
ing what has enthralled him as ‘sweet’. When the two boys sang the ‘sweet 
epic of Valmiki before the gathering of sages, the sages exclaimed 

पाठये गेये च मधुरम्‌ 
अहो गीतस्य माधुर्य *ठोकानां च विदेषतः । 
Rémdayana, 1. IV. 8, 17; (Kumbh. edn.) 
When the epic was sung, those who heard it realised the events so vividly 
that it seemed to them that the events, though long past, seemed to happen 
before their very eyes. The sages said : 
चिरनिईत्तमप्येतत्‌ प्रत्यक्षमिव दर्शितम्‌ । І. 1У. 17. 
This quality that imparts the virtue of Pratyaksiyaminatva to poetry is part 
of what Bhamaha gives as the Prabandha guna called Bhavika. 
भाविकत्वमिति प्राहुः प्रबन्धविषयं ग॒णम्‌ । ae 
प्रत्यक्षा इव इश्यन्ते यत्राथो भूतभाविनः ॥ III. 53: 
The verses of the Rimiyana are ' beautiful ', ' pleasing to the mind '—Mano- 
rama, and the metre, the sense and the word, Vrtta, Artha and Pada, are all 
exalted. 
उदारतृत्तर्थपदैः मनोरमेः ततस्स रामस्य चकार कीर्तिमान्‌ । 
समाक्षरः छोकशर्तयंशस्विनों यशक्त्करं काव्यमुदारधीमुनिः ॥ 
ibid. Baálakàánda. П. 42. 


Here Audárya guna is mentioned, besides a very general Manoramatva. The 
metrical quality of ‘equal syllables '—Samüáksarasloka—is also mentioned. 
Proper Samfisa and Sandhi, two grammatical Gunas, and Samati, and 
Madhurya of Artha and Vakya are then mentioned in the next verse, which 





І. Н. 43. 


taneous and natural as the general appreciation through the word 
Màdhurya' is that through the word ‘wonderful’. Vilmiki's epic is written 





1. See my paper on Bhávika in the IHQ, XIV, 1938. 
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іп ‘ wonderful ' language, the words and ideas of his verses are ' wonderful '— 
Vicitra. 

चकार चरितं इत्स्नं बिचित्रपदमात्मवान्‌ । I. IV. 1. 





I. IV. 26 


As we shall see presently, the Bharata often extols itself as ' wonderful ' 

In the Kiskindhakanda of the R&máyana, Ráma pays a great tribute to 
the speech of Hanuman and this context mentions some Gunas. Hanuman 
talked neither very much nor ambiguously ; his speech was not verbose, it was 
brief but the brevity was not inconsistent with clarity. Hanuman talked suc 
cinctly and clearly. 

अविस्तरमसंदिग्वम Kiskindha. IIT. 30 
His speech was grammatically pure and was set in proper order in respect 
of the ideas expressed. 


संस्कारकमसम्पन्नां ( वाचं ) ibid. SI. 31. 
In short, Hanuman talked wonderfully : 
अनया चित्रया वाचा ibid. 81. 32. 


Prolixity (Vistara) and ambiguity (Sandigdhatva) are met with among the 
Dosas in the prakarana of the Alarnküra works. Samsküra is Sabda 
Suddhi and SauSabdya, and its absence is the flaw of Sabdahina 
The Mahabharata їз described as ‘wonderful’ Im its words, ideas and 
stories. The Vicitrapadatva occurring in the Rümáyana is met with in the 
Girnar Inscription as Citrapadatva. The Bhérata says : 
तस्याख्यानवरिष्ठस्य विचित्रपदपर्वंण Adi. 1. 24 
विचित्रार्थपदास्यानम्‌ | » II. 245 
Vyasa himself is called ‘ Adbhuta karma" in Adi. I. 27. Describing the talks 
between Vidura and Krsna, the Udyoga parvan says (94 Sls. 2-3). 
विचित्र थपदाक्षराः । शण्वन्ती विविधा वाच: । 
Subha or beautiful words are found in Adi. I. 37 as adoming the epic. 
अलङ्कृतं शुभैः शब्दैः समयै्दिव्यमानुैः । 
The Guna of Slaksnatva meaning ‘beauty’ occurs often in the praise of 
speeches, Dhrstadyumna made from the platform on the occasion of his 
sisters Svayamvara a speech that was 'fine' and at the same time ° full of 


thought '. | 

वाक्यमुचेजंगादेदं स्लक्ष्णम्‌ अर्थवदु त्तमम्‌ । Adi, 200. 59. 
Emphasis on polish of speech may deprive it of value regarding contents. 
But his speech was ‘beautiful’ and at the same time 'full of. meaning '— 


L Kumbhakonam Edn. 


Sláksna and Arthavat! Hence, it was ‘Uttama’. In the Sabha parvan, 

Sahadeva is said to make a speech which was similarly * Arthavat'. . 
ब्याजहारोत्तरं तत्र सह देवोऽर्थवद्‌ वचः । 62. 1. 

Cf. Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, I. 58. अध्याम्‌ अर्थपतिरवाचम्‌ । 

Bháravi also refers to this 'meaningfulness'. The Lord's speech is full of 

meaning, yet not heavy, Arthya and Laghu. 


अर्थ्यं तथ्यं हितं वाक्यं लघुः युक्तमनुत्तरम्‌ । 
उवाच भगवान्‌ वाक्यं सुभद्रां भद्रभाषिणीम्‌ ॥ Sabha. 2. 5. 
Sravyatva, Srutisukhatva and Madhurya are often met with in the 
Bharata. 

रत्वा त्विदमुपाख्यानं श्राव्यमन्यन्न रोचते Adi, 2, 385. 
aei gaga’ $a mri झीलवर्षनम्‌ । Ādi. 62. 52. 
पाण्डवं प्रत्युवाचेदे स्मयन्मधुरया गिरा Sabha. 8. 9. 

उवाच चैनं मधुरं सान्त्वपूर्वमिदं वचः । Sabha. 41. 1. 





इदं होवाच वचनं मधुरं मधुसृदनः Udyoga. 93. 1, 
Vàlmikis Samatà appears in the same manner with Madhurya in the 
Bharata also. 
निशम्य वाक्यं तु DIESE 
घमोर्थयुक्त मधुरं समं च। Udyoga 1. 25. 
The Gunas of Samfisa and Vyasa which Vàmana speaks of as aspects 
of his Arthaslesa are mentioned by Vyasa more than once 
विस्तरैश्च समासैश्च धार्यते यद द्विजातिमिः | 
X X х x 
इष्टं हि विदुषां लोके समासव्यासभाषणम्‌ व्यासभाषणम ॥ Adi, I. 36 & 65. 
Logical qualities of speeches which we meet with in Bharavi are men- 
tioned by Vyasa now and then. 
तमुवाच х x x x fanaa: | Santi. 18. 6. 
Appreciating Arjuna’s speech, Yudhisthira says : 


उक्तं x x न्याय्यं युक्तम्‌ । Santi. 19, 5. 
In Vana, we find: अत्रवीदुपपन्नार्थमिदं वाक्यविशारदः । 36. 28. 
In Udyoga. 5. 2. also Upapatti occurs as a Guna: उपपन्नमिदं वाक्यम्‌ । 


Valmiki also mentions the Guna of Hetumattva. appi हेतुमदर्ध्य 9 | 
Yuddha, 17. 32. 





1. Cf. Ramayena, Yuddha, 17, 50, Hanuméin's speech is described thus 
उवाच वचनं स्छक्ष्णम्‌ अर्थवन्मघुरं लघु । 
It was beautiful, full of meaning, sweet and not heavy. 
2. Cf. Ramayana, Bila, 4, 28: भ्रोत्राभ्रयसुखम्‌ | 
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General appreciation in terms of Midhurya, Citratva, Slaksnatva and 
Valgutva appears elsewhere also : 
उवाच वाक्यं मधुराभिधानं मनोहरं चन्द्रमुखी प्रसन्ना ।  AnuSasana 32. 5. 
Abhidhina here means Sabda. 


द्रौपद्या वचनं श्रत्वा शछक्ष्णोदारपदं शुभम्‌ । Vana. 29, 1. 
वल्गुचित्रपदं “लक्षणं याज्ञसेनि त्वया वचः Vana, 31. 1. 


In Santi, ch. 325 (Kumbh. edn.) ch. 320 (Citrasali edn.), Sulabhà-Janaka 
samvada, mention is made of 18 Gunas, but we are not able to make out all 
the 18 Gunas. 


Kaulilya' s Arthasastra. 


I. In IL 10-28, while describing political despatches, Lekha, Kautilya 
gives in his Arthasdstra some literary qualities which the composition in the 
letter should possess. He mentions them as the excellences of a letter, Lekha- 
sampat. He speaks of six Gunas here. pp. 169-170 T. S. S. 


अर्थक्रमः, सम्बन्धः, परिपूर्णता, माधुयैम्‌, ओदार्यम्‌, स्पष्टत्वम्‌ , इति लेखसम्पत्‌ । 
Fortunately for us, Kautilya himself has defined these Gunas 
1. Arthakrama. तत्र यथावदनुपूवेकरिया प्रधानस्यार्थस्य पूर्वमभिनिवेशञ इत्यर्थक्रमः । 


This quality can be rendered as order and method of presentation. The sub- 
ject has to be clearly conceived and the ideas have got to be arranged properly 
with proper emphasis on the chief idea. A kind of ‘Krama’ or order in 
ideas is mentioned by Bhoja in his definition of his Arthaguna called Riti : 


रीतिस्सा यस्त्विद्वा्थांनामुत्पत्त्यादिक्रियाकमः । 


The Krama here mentioned by Bhoja ts very much restricted in scope, where- 
as Kautilya’s Arthakrama means something like an ordered conception and 
presentation of the subject, a large and important literary quality. A kind of 
Krama which is not explained further, is mentioned by Vimana as making 
up his Arthaguna called डाळ III. ii. 4. 

2. Sambandha. प्रह्ुतस्यार्थस्य अनुपरोघादू विधानम्‌ आसमपेः इति संबन्धः । 
This Guna ‘relation’ stands for coherence, relevancy etc. of the several ideas 
making a subject, which qualities alone can remove the flaw of mutual or 
internal contradiction among the ideas. It also emphasises how to the end 
there must be a unity of idea and how every detail must go to develop or 
stress it. 

3. Parpūmatā. अर्थपदाक्षराणाम्‌ अन्यूनानतिरिक्तता हेतूदाहरणदृष्टान्ते 

अर्थोपवर्णना अश्रान्तपद्तेति परिपूर्णता 1 

This characteristic called * completeness’ is defined by Kautilya in three parts, 
ie, three kinds of completeness are given by him. | 








(3) अशभ्रान्तपदता । 
Of these, the first two are sufficiently clear and the third is somewhat obscure. 
Many writers on poetics have stressed a quality of the nature of this Pari- 
pürnatà. emphasises this in his Arthavyakti. An idea is clear and 
its expression can convey it to us only when every bit of it is sufficiently ex- 
pressed. In its absence, we have to guess a lot and take for granted many 
things or face doubt. The meaning becomes obscure, and Neyartha is the 
Doga that results. Dandin says that Neyárthatva is against rules of expres- 


ЭСИП. 

अर्थव्यक्तिरनेयलमर्थत्य । K. À. I. 73. 

न हि प्रतीतित्सुभगा शब्दन्यायविलक्विनी । 
See Bhoja also S. K. A. I. 34, p. 27. 
Therefore, while avoiding verbiage, Fādapūraņa, Vrthāpallava etc., one must 
see that there are words sufficient to express the idea in his expression. The 
words and the ideas must be equal, Sammita, neither more nor less, Anyüna- 
anatirikta ; Sabda and Artha must be ° Tulàdhrta'. It is this idea that Kun- 
taka expounds in his Sáhitya. Kautilya in short means the Sammitatva or 
Yavadarthapadati of Bhoja. 

यावदर्थपद॒त्व॑ च संमितत्वमुदाहृतम । 

अर्थस्य पदानां च तुलाविधृतवत्‌ तुल्यत्वेन संमितत्वम्‌ । 
Kautilya's Aksere-anyindnatiriktata relates to the scribe's art or to metrical 

ii, The second Paripürpatà is the development of the idea and enriching 
its exposition by arguments, illustrations and analogies. In its absence one's 
expression will be ' Apustártha', a Dosa mentioned by Bhamaha while speak- 
ш. Aérantapadati which is the third ‘completeness’ is obscure. Per- 

haps by srantapadata, Kautilya refers to weak words, ineffective expressions 
or expression itself failing the writer sometimes. One must be able to keep 
up and successfully convey his whole idea with power. Asrintapadati can 
be likened to Bhoja's Arthaguna called Praudhi which is ' Vivaksitürtha 
nirváha ', the result of mature poetic power. 

वेवक्षितार्थनिवाहः काव्ये प्रौढिरिति स्म्रता । S. K. À. I. 88. 


The explanation of this Paripürnatà by Mm. Ganapati Sastri in his com- 
mentary is not convincing. His explanation of the first Paripürpatà is quite 
trifling and he takes Aérantapadat to mean what Vàmana calls Ojas, an 
Arthaguna of is, वाक्यार्थे च पदाभिधा, expressing a sentence in a word. 









भन्रान्तपद्ता वाक्यार्थे पदवचनम्‌ । ९.४. सन्धत्स्व †07 सन्धिं कुहु D. 169. Triv. Edn. 
4. Mádhurya. ааһара माधुर्यम्‌ । 
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Kautilya's ' sweetness’ refers to beautiful idea (Artha). as well as beautiful 
word (Sabda). Facility and grace in expression may also be meant by 
Kautilya in his definition of Madhurya. Compare Bharata 

मृदुशब्दं सुखाथं च कविः कुर्यात्त नाटकम्‌ । 

5. Audirya. अप्राम्यशन्दामिधानम्‌ औदायम्‌ । 

'Exaltedness" is the avoidance of the ordinary, the low and vulgar words. 
The avoidance of Gramyagabda is Madhurya for Dandin. 

6. Spasfatva.  प्रतोतडब्दप्रयोगः स्पष्टत्वम्‌ इति । 

This is lucidity or clarity, and corresponds to Dandins Prasaida 
well-known and easily understandable words which deliver their import quickly 
and are not ambiguous or obscure 

प्रसादवत्‌ प्रसिद्धार्थम्‌ । К. А. 1. 45. 

II. Towards the end of the same section, Kautilya describes some 
literary flaws that may vitiate a letter, Lekhadosas. From these Dogas, some 
Gunas may be derived. For often, flaws are the results of the absence of the 
Gunas ; they are Gunaviparyayas. The following are the Dosas mentioned 
by Kautilya : 

अकान्तिः व्याघातः पुनरुक्तम्‌ अपशब्दः संव इति छेखदोषा p. 177. 
Of these, Kànti is defined as a quality of the scribe's art. Vyāghāta is a 
flaw resulting from the absence of the Guna called Sambandha given above. 
पूर्वण पश्चिमस्यानुपपत्ति: व्याघातः । 
Punarukta is repetition, Apaéabda is grammatical mistake and the Guna 
of its reverse is Sausabdya. The nature of Samplava is not clear. It may 
be a flaw pertaining to metre or to the writing of the letter as explained by 
the commentaries. See Dosa chapter, pp. 225-7 
Аќуарһоѕа'ѕ Buddhacarila speaks of Gunas which can be co 


those mentioned by Valmiki and Vyasa on the one hand and by Вһагауі on 
the other 


I. 59. मीरधीराणि वचांस्युवाच । 
1४. 83. इति धुत्वा वचस्तस्य छकष्णमागमसंहितम्‌ । 


Slaksna is what Vyasa often mentions and Agama-samhitatva is met with 
in Bháravi who says अनुमानेन न चागमः झतः । 
Rudrata mentions its absence as the flaw of Nirágama. XI. 6. 

V. 74 ЕНЕ 

VII. 50 mentions a number of Gunas among which we meet with Vyása's 


Arthavattva 
ततो वचः सूनृतमर्थवच्च सुःछकषषमोजस्ति च गर्वितं च । 
IX. 42. इत्यात्मविज्ञानगुणानुरूपं КӨЕ हेलुमद्‌ ऊजितं च । 
Hetumat is seen in Vyàsa and Ürjita in Bhàravi 




















IX. 62. अनूनम्‌ अब्यस्तम्‌ असक्तम्‌ अद्रुतं धृती स्थितो राजतुतो्जवीद्‌ वचः । 
Most of the qualities in this reference pertain to speaking as such and not to 
the speech itself. Aniina and Avyasta, Asakta and Adruta, all refer to 

The Girner Inscription. 
(2nd Century A.D.) 

This inscription of Rudradiman mentions Gadya and Padya adorned 
with words which are Sphuta, Laghu, Madhura, Citra, Kanta and also 
Udara. Laghu, Madhura, Citra and Udara are Gunas mentioned also in the 
two epics 

Sphuta and Laghu may be Prasida: Laghu may mean also ‘easy for 
mouthing’, Dandin’s Saukumarya (of Sabda), or ‘not cumbrous’. Madhura 
refers to sweetness in general and Kinta is also a general ‘ attractiveness’ ; 
Citra is * striking’ and Udira, * exalted’. 

See P. V. KANE, Introduction to Sahityadarpana, p. cxxxviii 

Jain Canonical Works. 

The Anuyogadvara sitra (Agamodaya samiti series, p. 261) speaks of 
thirty-two Dosas and eight Gunas, of which we have noticed the former in the 
previous chapter. The eight Gunas mentioned in this text are Mirdosa, 
Saravat, Hetuyukta, Alarhkyta, Upanita, Sopacira, Mita and Madhura. Of 
these, Nirdosa is the quality of being free from the thirty-two flaws previ- 
ously described ; Alarhkrta is, like the first Laksana of Bharata, the excellence 
resulting from figures of speech; Upanita is explained by the commentator 
as the quality of having the Tarkafiga called Upanaya ; Sopacira is explained 
as ‘ refinement" in expression, Gramya bhaniti rahita; and Mita may be the 
Guna of keeping the sense of proportion. 

. The Rajapras$niya (AÁgamodaya series) also mentions some qualities of 
speech (pp. 12-13). These are given as the thirty-five AtiSesas of Satya- 
vacana, and while some of these relate to ethics and some to mouthing and 
voice, there are others here which are literary Gunas. Seven of these Atisesas 
are classified as verbal (Sabda) and these seven, three deserve notice 
by us: Samsküravattva, Udáttatva and Upacáropetatva. Samsküra may be 
taken as 'correctness' of the language and Uditta may refer to the use of 
exalted" words. Upac4ropetatva is explained by the commentator, Malaya- 
girl, as ‘ refinement ' (Agrimyati) and is the same as the Sopacara mentioned 
in the Anuyogadvara. Of the Arthàsraya Gupas we may note the following : 
Mahartha—having rich and great meaning or having well-developed thought. 
Avyahata-paurvaparya—free from contradiction between parts. Asandigdha— 
clear in import. Desa-kila-avyatita—observing the aucitya of place and time 
Aprakima prasrta—not being diffuse with digression into miscellaneous 
matters. Anyonya pragrhitatva—with parts logically -knit. Abhijata,-- 
which the commentator explains as ‘just saying straight and well the idea 


sought to be conveyed”. ( यथाविवक्षिताथामिघानशीलता ) 
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Atisnigdha madhura—coherent and sweet. Udira explained as ' Ativisista 
gumpha guga yukta' or ' Atucchárthapratipádaka ' ; this twofold verbal and 
ideal explanation of Udara is comparable to Dandin’s twofold Udara ; Visista 
gumpha may be ‘exalted words’ and Atucchdrtha, ‘exalted ideas’, Anu 
panita 1s explained by Malayagiri as grammatical purity, but is this not a Sabda- 
guna and is it not covered by Samskára noted already ? Three Gunas follow, 
of which the meaning is not clear, —aküra, Sattva parigrhita and Aparikhedi. 
Ѕакага may mean the impression of a certain shapliness about the expression ; 
Malayagiri explains the next as ' Ojasvi ',— -imbued with life and vigour ; and 
the third may refer to the quality which never makes the reader feel bored. 
The seventh Gunpa is ' Avyavacchedi' and it is clear from the commentary as 
"having power to sustain effective expression till the whole thought is fully 
conveyed ", 


Bharati. 

Bharavi gives us valuable information on the subject of Gunas which 
makes us understand the nature of the topics comprehended within treatises on 
poetics in the time of and before Bhamaha. Bhamaha devotes one chapter 
to Nyayanimmaya and here he discusses certain logical points. Before him also, 
rhetoricians must have discussed under poetics both logic and grammar, though 
Dandin brushes aside inquiries into logic a3 Karkasapriyavicara in III. 127. 
But though, in later works, Nyiya is not discussed, they do devote some 
attention to Nyàya in the Dogaprakarana where Nydyavirodha is mentioned 
as a flaw from Dandin downwards. This Nydya in Nyayavirodha is defined 
thus by Dandin 

हेतुविद्यात्मक्ो न्यायः स स्मृति: ATTA: | 
Dandin and later writers also consider the logical qualities of speech as Guga 
by counting their absence as a flaw. Bhiravi mentions the logical qualities 
of Upapatti or Yukti etc., more than once. In II. 1 he says उपपत्तिमद_ बचनम्‌ । 
It is to this same quality that he again refers in II. 26 as ' Apavarjita vipla-~ 
vatva © which Mallinatha interprets as Sapramanatva. Again Bhairavi makes 
Yudhisthira praise Bhima’s speech that it had Upapatti and Anumana which 
did not go against Agama, all of which Dandin speaks of under Nyiya in 
his Nyayavirodhadoga. | 
उपपत्तिल्दाहृता बलादनुमानेन न चागमः क्षतः । K. Ā. IL. 28. 
Sls. 38-41, Canto XI, contain a description by Arjuna of the “Gunas” as 
Bharavi calls them, in the speech of Indra, Here the quality of conformity 
to logical principles, Nyàya, is mentioned with the name Nyàyanirpaya, the 
phrase which Bhimaha uses. | 
न्यायनिर्णीतसारत्वान्निरपेक्षमिवागमे । 
Therefore, we are able to see that pre-Bhimaha works on poetics considered the 
subject of Nyayanimaya as part of their scope. ; 

Similarly, grammatical studies formed part of the Alarhkgra Sistra in 

the pre-Bhamaha times. This we see from the fact of Bhamaha devoting 
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one section to Sabdasuddhi in his work. Dandin does not separately speak of 
it but Vàmana does. This subject was also called Saugabdya and Suptin 
vyutpatti. In later literature, however, Sausabdya changed into a Guna result- 
ing from the use of quaintly graceful or striking grammatical rarities. The 
old study of grammar as part of poetics survives from the time of Dandin 
in a list of grammatical flaws in the Dogaprakarana. Bharavi mentions 
grammatical qualities also. In IL 3 he mentions ‘Sausthava’ which 
Mallinátha takes as Sabda sàmarthya. In II. 26, Bhàravi speaks of 
'Sucitva' which Mallinatha interprets as Sausthava. These two between 
themselves cover two aspects of ya. SabdaSuddhi as such ts only 
grammatical purity or correctness. It is only this aspect that Vamana con- 
siders, but Bhamaha considers how much SauSabdya can be an Alamkara 
how graceful usages like ' Sabalayanti' can beautify writing. Thus Sausthava 
must cover both the aspects, correctness and grace. In later literature, the 
former aspect survives only in the Dosaprakarapa, where its absence is counted 
as flaws under different heads and the latter aspect has become the Guna of 
Sausabdya. Vide 5. K. A. of Bhoja and Vidyanatha's Pratáparudriya. Again 
Samarthya is mentioned by Bhiiravi in II. 29 न च सामर्थ्यमपोहितं क्कचित्‌। 
Samarthya is taken by Mallinatha as the purely grammatical quality of 
sakanksatva of the Padas. бута साकाडअत्वम्‌ । Sükanksa is one of the 
Gunas mentioned by Bhiravi in XI 





साकाइक्षमनुपस्कारं विष्वग्गति निराकुलम्‌ । 
At the beginning of his treatment of Alamkàras, Bhamaha says : 


रूपकादिमलसकारं बाह्ममाचक्षते परे । 

ao तिझं च ब्युत्पार्ति वायां वाञ्छन्त्यठझक्रतिम्‌ ॥ 

gag: ied aaaf । 

शब्द-अभिघेयालडूकारभेदादिशं क्षय तु नः ॥ 
At the time of and before Bhamaha were some writers who attached 
greater importance to Sabda and to the correct use of the words. This 
Sabdavyutpatti or Suptii vyutpatti or Saugabdya they said was the real Alara 
kara of writings ; and in their view, Rapaka etc., which belong to the sphere 
of ideas, were Bahya, external. Perhaps they called Ripaka etc, Arthavyut- 
patti. Bhàmaha accepts both, the former as Sabdalarhki he latter 
Arthalarnkara. To this subject it is, in pre-Bhamaha literature, that Bharavi 
refers in XIV. SL 5 


स्तुवन्ति गुर्वीमभिधेयसंपदं विशुद्धिमुक्तेरपरे विपक्षितः । 
इति स्थितायां प्रतिपूरुषं al सुदुर्लभाः सर्वमनोरमा गिर: ॥ 

Gurvi abhidheya sampat' is rich ideas and refers to Arthavyutpatti or the 
Abhidheyálarhkára of Bhámaha. ‘ Uktiviéuddhi’ is the Sausabdya or Sabda 
larnkara of Bhimaha. Bharavi says that some like only the former and 
some only the latter, which shows that in poetics of Bharavi’s time, no con- 
ciusion was reached as to the comparative superiority or impo 
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two. Migha also refers to this difference in view-point and expresses himself 
that both Sabda and Artha are important. Dandin, who elaborates more the 
Arthilarhkiras and speaks little of Saugabdya or Suptin yyutpatti, which 
does not form a section in his work as in Bhámaha's, follows a school which 
Sausabdya also. Jinasena (c. 838 A.D.) also refers to this controversy in his 
Adipuréna and himself subscribes to the view of Migha and Bhàámaha.! 


केचिदर्थस्य सौन्दर्यमपरे पदसौष्ठवम्‌ । 


атай яп: а द्वयं नो मतं मतम्‌ ॥ 51. 95. 


Bhiravi often speaks of this Arthaguna called Guru-abhidheyasampat. 
This Guna is considered by him a5 Guruti, Gariyastva, Gaurava, Gambhirya, 
Aurjitya. The following passages refer to this Guna. 


स सौष्टवौदार्यविशोषशाळिनीम्‌ ( वाचम्‌ ) 1.3. उऊर्जिताश्रमं बचनम्‌ वा. 1. 
( Mallinatha : ऊजिताश्रयत्वम्‌ = उदारार्थंता ) गरीयसीर्गिरः 11. 4 ( गुदेर्थप्रतिपादिका गिरः 
Mallinàtha). नच न स्वीकृतमर्थगौररम्‌ 11.29 गरीयः «XL 35. ओऔदार्यमर्थसंपत्त 
X1.41. गंभीरपदा सरस्वती %1\. 3. गंभीरमर्धम्‌ 21\. 4. ( अर्थगुण Mallinatha) 


This quality is not definitely surviving in this same manner, in later literature. 
It may be the Pustarthatva of Bhamaha mentioned by him in his discussion 
on the two Ritis, and by Rudrata also. This old Gaurava is called also Gim- 
bhirya and Audarya. Audáürya takes another character in Dandin and Gam- 
bhirya appears in Bhoja as Dhvanimattà and Sástrárthasavyapeksatva. The 
second variety of Dandin’s Audarya, and Bhojas Gimbhirya have really 
some relation to Bharavis Arthagaurava or Gambhirya. 

Wherever he speaks of the above Arthasampat or Audarya or Gaurava 
or Gambhirya, Bhairavi considers that, in a bad artist, attention to it will 
sacrifice the other Guna of ease, simplicity and clarity, which is also very 
necessary. This Guna is the Prasida of Sabda and Artha in Dandin and others. 
To achieve both is a distinction. 


स्फुटता न पदैरपाकृता न च न स्वीङ़तमर्थगोरवम्‌ । | 
रचिता प्रथगर्थता गिरां न च सामर्भ्यमपोहितं П. 29. 


and Mallinatha says on this : वैझादयप्रसक्तार्थगोरवाभावनिवर्तनार्थं | l नञ्द्वयम्‌ । 


Padasphutata is the Guna of Sabda and its corresponding Arthaguna is Priha 
garthata in the second line. In XI. 38, he again says गरीयो लाघवान्वितम-- 
full of ideas but not heavy or verbose. So it is that he mentions together 
Prasida and Gambhirya in XIV. 3. प्रसन्नगंभीरपदा सरस्वती । Prasidaguna is men 
In XIV. 3 Viviktavamatva is mentioned and it is part of Sabdaprasida 
Some other Gunas are also mentioned by Bháravi. In I. 3 विनिश्चिता- 
gig वाचमाददै he refers to the Guna of precision, the reverse of which is 








1. See Vol. L of this thesis, pp. 88-9 


considered as the flaw of Sandigdha. In IIL 10, Uktiviéesa occurs and 
Mallinitha takes it as Uktivaicitrya, which is Vámanas Art ITY 
“ Nirakulatva’ is given as a Gupa in Indra’s speech in XI 38.(विष्वग्गति निरा 
कुलम्‌ ) and it is the same as the Anakulya of Bhamaha mentioned by him 
in his discussion on the Ritis and in the definition of his Bhavika* In XIV. 
53. Sarasvati is praised as SukhaSruti. It may be the general quality of 
Sravanasukhatva mentioned by the writers noticed above. 

The following in the Airdtérjuniya of Bharavi are some more passages 
where Gupas are mentioned : 

П. 4: गरीयसि х > वचसि । 

П. 26.  अपवर्जितविष्ठवे ri ЧЇЙ met 
бает ач бе і ата इवामिद्*यते ॥ 
III. 10. बानक्तिविशेषरम्यम । उदारचेता गिरमित्युदाराम्‌ । 

XIV. 3. विविक्तवणांभरणा чач + + प्रसन्नगम्भीरपदा सरस्वती । 











परावा. 

Our guide to understand the AlarhkaraSistra upon which Bhatti bases 
himself is the Jayamangalà on his Kavya. The Gunas we come across in 
Bhatti are only two, Prasida and Madhurya. Of these two, Prasida is the 
first and the universal quality of poetry which distinguishes it from Sastra. 
3ecause the ideas expressed in Sastraic language are not understood by all, 
poets must not write in the Sástraic language. Poetry should be so simple 
that even unlearned men and women and children can understand it. Jaya- 
mangald quotes and follows Bhimaha's definition of Prada and gives this 
Prasida as the first characteristic of poetry. 

प्रधमं चेदं लक्षणं यत्मरसन्नता नाम, ` अविद्वदङ्गनाबालप्रतीतार्थ प्रसन्नवत्‌ ° इति । 
So it is that, as contrasted with the previous cantos, contos X, XI and XII 
are called ' Prasanna-kandas.’ 

Canto XI is devoted to illustrate the Mádhurya gupa. The eleventh 
canto, says Jayamangalà, describes dawn in Lanka to illustrate the Guna 
Madhurya. Mallinatha points out only the latter, Mádhurya, in canto XI 
and does not speak of Prasada at all. But the colophons in his commentary 
also speak of these cantos as Prasanna-kindas 





Maágha. 


Some Gunas are implied in the verses of Bhimaha criticising the differenti- 
ation of style into Vaidarbha and Gauda. Further, at the beginning of 
Chap. II. Bhimaha tions, without defining their place in Kavya, three 
Gunas, Prasida, Midhurya and Ojas. Dandin gives us a system which has 
a highly worked out doctrine of Ritis based on Gunas numbering ten. Surely 


l. 'Anákula' is mentioned by Jinasena also 
तत््रतीतार्यम्राम्यं सालङ्कारमनाकुलम्‌ । - 
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Dandin also mentions predecessors and must have followed a tradition which 
made much of Mirgas and which was belittled by Bhimaha who did 
not follow it. Thus, before Bhimaha, there must have been some Gunas 
elaborately dealt with in works of poetics. We have seen Gunas mentioned 
by some poets in the previous sections. Migha is one more poet, whom we 
have to mention here in the history of Gunas. Migha mentions the Gunas 
twice and both times, he mentions only two Gunas, Prasada and Ojas. From 
this, it appears that there was a persistent current of thought which, without 
speaking of ten Gunas, mentioned only two or three. Bhimaha and MEighs 
followed it. As we shall see in a further section, from another point of view, 

anda accepted the same three Gunas only. Magha omits Madhurya, evi- 
dently because it is very general. He mentions Prasada and Ojas twice in the 
following two verses 


तेजः क्षमा वा ARA ege RÄNTA: | 








नेकुमोजः प्रसादो वा रखभावविदः ऋवेः ॥ | П. 83 





SATE पुरः स्म भूयसः गुणान्‌ समुद्िश्य पठन्ति बन्दिनः ॥ XII. 35 


In both the verses, only two Gunas are mentioned, Ojas and Prasada, as im- 
portant enough in a composition to deserve notice. The latter verse is not 
important as much as the former which really gives us Mighas view of 
Guna. Bhimaha, we know, gives the Gunas as related to Sansa; Madhurya, 
along with Prasada, is given as a Guna due to use of few compounds, Asam 
asta vakya. Ojas is the result of ample use of pounds. The relation 
between Ojas and Saméisa is seen in Dandin also. But, Magha’s conception 
of Guna is different and it is the same as that of Ananda. Magha means by 
Ojas a flaring up and by Prasida, a quietening effect. The former is like 
Tejas and the latter like Ksami. In Magha is already seen a clear grasp 
of the real nature of Guna. It is only in the time of Ananda that Guna is 
going to be definitely related to Rasa and Bháva as their Dharma. Though 
Magha was earlier than that time of theoretical determination of the exact 
nature of Guna, he, as a poet, grasped the real nature of Gunas. He defi- 
nitely related them to Rasa and Bhiiva, which control them as Niyamakas. 
The verse is of importance in the history of Aucitya also. See my paper on 
the History of Aucitya. 

This does not mean that Magha’s Gunas could not relate to Sarira, 
Sabda and Artha, also. In the second verse given above, Migha speaks of 
Ojasvi varna. 





Bhavabhüli. 


As is evidenced by numerous passages in his three dramas, and in his 
Malatimadhava especially, Bhavabhiti wrote with the constant thought of 
the critical literature of Alarhkara astra. An examination of his works gives 
us some Gunas. Bhavabhiti himself sets forth an appreciation of his work 
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and points out those qualities which appeal to him as marking off great liter- 
alure. In the Prastavanà of the Malatimádhava he says : 


यत्पौडित्वमुदारता च वचसां यचार्थतो गौरवम्‌ 
तचेदस्ति ततस्तदेव गमऊं पाण्डित्यवैद्रच्ययों: ॥ 


There is an old verse which says that ravi is noted for Arthagaurava, a 
quality which he himself mentions often. Bhavabhiti also mentions here 
that Arthagaurava. It may mean depth of thought or grand ideas. This 
Arthagaurava is a general Guna and cannot be found among the Gunas speci- 
fically given by Dandin and cthers. Something like it is called Paka by some 
other writer who says эртат qrg: (Vidyandtha). Corresponding to 
this Arthaguna of Gaurava, Bhavabhüti mentions the Audarya of Vacas or 
Sabda, a Sabdaguna. Grand ideas have to be set in grand words. This 
quality may be the Udarata which appears in Dandin and other writers. 
Both Arthagaurava and Vagudaratva can be achieved only by a master of 
expression. It is that mastery of expression, ripe poetic powers, that Bhava- 
bhüti means by his first Guna, Praudhi. 

The Guna of Praudhi is referred to in a similar verse by Bhavabhüti's 
patron, Yasovarman, in the prologue to his Rümabhyudaya. 


शुद्धि: प्रस्तुतसंविधानकविधौ प्रौढिश्च दाब्दाथयोः 
विद्वद्भिः परिभाव्यतामवहितै रेतावदेवास्तु नः ॥ 
Quoted in Chap. XI. of the Sr. Pra. 
YaSovarman refers to Praudhi of Sabda and Artha. See p. 120, my article 
on Aucitya, and the section on YasSovarman’s Raémabhyudaya in this thesis. 

Piimasarasvati, in his commentary on the Mdalafimédhava, (Ms. in the 
Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, pp. 29-30), takes Praudhi in the above 
verse of Bhavabhiiti as Paka, quoting Bhoja's definition of it in the S. K. A. 

उक्तेः प्रौढ : परीपाक : प्रोच्यते प्रौडिसंज्ञया । 

He quotes also Vamana on Paka дет त्यजन्त्येव ete This Paka of 
Draksa, Narikela ete., is taken as Sabdapaka. Pirnasarasvati.speaks of Artha 
ака or Arthapraudhi separately and he quotes here Vamana's Artha-Ojas, 
which Vamana defines as Praudhi of Artha. (III. ii, 2). Udarata is also 
taken as both a Sabda-guna and an Artha-guna; Sabda-udàratà is taken as 
Vikataksarabandha (Vàmana and Bhoja) and Artha-udüratà is explained 
by one of the two Audàüryas of in, उत्कर्षवान्‌ गुण: कश्चित ete. Artha- 
gaurava is taken by him as Laghupratiti, Vimarda-sahatva and Vyafgya- 
pradhanya. 

Here we can study Bhavabhüti's Praudhi by comparing it with the Prau- 
dhi we see elsewhere. Vamana who came a little after Bhavabhüti has a Guna 
named Praudhi. III. ii. 2. अर्थस्य प्रौडिरोज्ः। It consists in the power of the 
poet to write according to the needs of the situation and with an eye to the 
effect ; it is the power which sometimes says a thousand ideas in a few words ; 
sometimes spreads a small thing and delineates it vastly. (Vyasa-samésa ; 
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Padarthe Wakyabhidhd and Vakyarthe padabhidha.) Vimana adds also 
Ssbhipriyatva under this Praudhi. While Vamana applies this Praudhi to 
Artha, Bhavabhiiti applies it in general to both Sabda and Artha and as pro- 
ductive of the Gunas of Udirati of Vak and Gaurava of Artha. Another 
writer who speaks of Praudhi as a Guna is Bhoja. He has two Praudhis, of 
&sbda and of Artha. Bhoja equates Sabdapraudhi with Paka, an old 
concept. 

उक्ते: प्रौढ़: परीपाक: प्रोच्यते प्रोडि संज्ञया । 
Similar is the Arthapraudhi of Bhoja. It is the power to accomplish what 
the poet undertook. It is successful expression of all that the poet intend- 
ed to express. 

विवक्षितार्थनिवाह:ः काब्ये प्रौडिरिति स्मृता । 

In the prelude to his Mehaviracarite, Bhavabhüti describes his own work 

thus : 

प्रसन्नकर्कशा यत्र विपुलाथा च भारती | 
Here he speaks of the well-known Guna of Prasida. By Karkaéata of 
his expression, Bhavabhüti points out how he rises to the needs of the occa 
sion of Virarasa, which he wants to portray in all its various subtle shades 
in the Mahüviracarila. It is the quality needed to execute the ideas he 
wants to portray, ideas which he mentions in the lines : 

महापुरुषसंरंभो यत्न गंभीरभीषणः । 

X. X X 

अप्राकृतेषु पात्रेषु यत्न वीर: स्थितो रसः । 

भेद: सुक्ष्मरभिव्यक्तैः प्रत्याधारं विभज्यते ॥ 
The Mahaviracaria is a study in Virarasa and its varieties. To suit such 
a purpose, the expression has to be sometimes Prasanna and sometimes 
Karkaéa, limpid and intriguing or, at the sam= time, clear and virile. The 
third general Guna of Bhavabhüti is Arthavaipulya, which we can liken to 
the Arthagaurava mentioned in the Mdlatimadhava. It is immensity of im- 
port, secured only by a master of expressior in whose small utterances a great 
train of ideas can be found. Ananda's Dhvani explains this. А great poet's 
expression will be eternally suggestive. Abhinava says महाकविवाचोऽस्याः काम- 
घेनुत्वात्‌ Lecana, p 117. 





Bharata. 


Bharata insists that the Sahitya of a drama to be enacted should have 
the qualities of tenderness and sweetness producing a sense of happiness when 
heard, Words must be simple and must give their sense quickly and clearly. 
They must not be learned, rugged or difficult of being rendered into action 
must be exalting and sweet, words, soft and tender, | 
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उदारशब्दैमेघुरैः कार्यास्तेःर्थवशानुगाः । XVII. 120. Kasi edn. 
शब्दानुदारम'घुरान्‌ प्रमदाभिनेयान 

नाव्याश्रयान्‌ कृतिषु-प्रयतेत कतुम्‌ । 

तैर्मूषिता बहु विभान्ति हि काव्यबन्धाः 

पद्माकरा विकसिता इव राजहंसेः ॥ ХҮП. 121. 


स्दुललितपदार्थ गूढशब्दार्थहीनं बुधजनयुखयोग्यं वुद्धिमनृत्तयोग्वम्‌ । बहुरसक्रतमाग 
सन्धिसन्धानयुक्तं भवति जगति योम्यं नारकं प्रेक्षकाणाम्‌ ॥ 

सदुदाल्दाभिधानं च कविः कुयात्तु नाटकम्‌ ॥ 

agati gai a कविः कुयांत्तु नाटकम्‌ ॥ XXI. 131. 


Lalita and Mrdu. Only then is Abhinaya possible. The diction by itself 
Is subordinate in drama and drama is the main theme of Bharata's work. 
These qualities of the Kavyabandha, the Vacika in the drama, are given 
from the point of view of easy Abhinaya. Words with such qualities are 
said to beautify Kavyabandhas as blown lotuses and swans, a lotus pond. 
Bharata thus shows that in drama that is intended to be acted, the chief qua- 
lity of style is Mardava' as opposed to Naisthurya or harshness and tough- 
ness, Madhurya or sweetness and Lalitya, beauty and delicateness. 

By Madhurya, Lalitya, Mardava and Audarya, Bharata means that 
poetry should be pleasing to the senses and powerful enough to infect the mind 
with zsthetic mood. That is what he means by Sukhartha. Easy Abhinaya 
or quick expression of idea is impossible, if words are abstruse and obscure. 
That is why Bharata says that the Nataka should be devoid of obscure words, 
Gidha-Sabdartha-hina. This Doga called Güdha-5abda and Güdha-artha 
is to be avoided, 1€, there should be the quality of Prasida. Words should 
be Mrdu, soft; and unpronouncable grammatical forms like Cekridita go ill 
with a beautiful drama. 





iari pig m? 

युक्ता न भान्ति ललिता भरतप्रयोगाः । XVII. 122 
चेक्रीडिताद्यः दाब्दैस्तु काव्यबन्धा भवन्ति ये । 

चेइया इत्र न शोभन्ते कमण्डलघरै दविजैः ॥ XXI. 132. 


In all these statements, Bharata seems to have in his mind, only the graceful 
and soft type of drama, the Lalita or Masma, and not the Aviddha or Ud- 
dhata. These are quite general descriptions of Kavya and of the qualities 
of style or diction, of Sabda and of Artha, qualities which have not come 
down into the Guna section of the texts. Of all these Gunas, Bharata 


l. Márdeva is Dandin's Saukumárya (of Sabda). The only other writer to 


vu а guna is poet Vagbhata who says in his Neminirvana, K. M 
1. 9. 


तस्याः झरीरमपदो षम्‌ अझेषकान्ति-माधुर्य-माद्च-'मुखे्च गुणेर्गरीयः —— etc. 111. 34. 
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seems to attach the greatest importance to Piasida, to the quality of the 
text of the drama being easily understood. He says in chapter XXVII, the 
Siddhi chapter : 
TSS: दाब्दा: ये लोकवेदसंसिद्धाः । 
सर्वजनेन ग्राह्याः संयोज्या नाटके विधिवत्‌ ॥ 46. 
Chapter XVII of the Natya 4stra deals with topics of Alarhkira, Lak- 
sana, Guna and Desa. Bharata gives here ten Gunas : 


क्षः प्रमादः समता समाधिर्माधुयमोजः पद्सौकुमारयम्‌ । 

अर्थस्य च व्यक्तिरुदार्ता च कान्तिश्च काव्यस्य गुणा दरेते॥ 96. 
Bharata does not define Guna or indicate its function and difference from Lak- 
sanas and Alarhküras. He simply says that the above ten pertain to Kavya. 
Regarding Dosas, he says that their reverses form Gunas. 


एते दोषास्तु विज्ञेयाः सूरिमिनाटकाभ्रया: । 
एत एव विपर्यस्ताः गुणाः काव्येषु कीतिताः ॥ XVIL 95 
Though there is no difficulty in accepting generally the character of Guna to 
be the reverse of Dosa, the ten specific Gunas in Bharata are not each of them 
the reverses of the ten Dogas given by Bharata. There is also no distinction 
of Guna into that of Sabda and that of Artha in Bharata, The words Sabda 
and Artha are often used in the descriptions of particular Gupas but generally 
the Gunas are spoken of as Gunas of Kavya. In the Upajati verse above 
given which enumerates the ten Gunas, we find two Gunas which are qualified 
viz., Saukumarya and Vyakti. The first is given as Pada Saukumarya and 
the second as Arthavyakti. They must be given so. For, Saukumürya is a 
Guna of the words. Of Artha, it is a Guna not in a restricted sense but very 
comprehensively. It is a Guna of Artha, of the whole class of dramas called 
Sukunvira, as contrasted with Uddhata. Artha-saukumarya pertains to the 
dramas of the type having the Kaisiki vrtti as contrasted with the Arabhati 
vriti Therefore, Arthasaukum¥irya need not be mentioned here while speak 
ing of the qualities of diction Vyakti is of Artha and it is given so by 
Bharata. Arthavyakti is a Guna of Artha. The corresponding Guna of Sabda 
is Prasida. Prasanna-padas deliver their meaning quickly and clearly. Pra- 
sida and Arthavyakti go together. Of the other Gunas, Madhurya goes with 
Pada-saukumirya, as the quality characterising sweet and tender themes 
couched in sweet and tender diction, the Kaiki vrtti dramas of the Sukumara 
type. 

This portion of Bharata's text has two recensions for some Gunas. The 
Kasi Edn. gives variant definitions for Samata, Samadhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti, 
Udātta and Kānti Besides, it gives two verses on Slesa, one of which is 
not found in some manuscripts according to the fcotnote. The K. M. Edn. 
contains both the verses on Slesa and has thus eleven s on the ten Gunas 
The K. M. Edn. contains only definitions noted in the footnotes in the Kasi 
Edn. for the Gunas Samata, Samadhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti, Udátta and Капі. 
The Ki text is followed by Mangala, as can be seen from Mangala’s Anu- 


vada of Bharata’s Ojas quoted by Hemacandra in his Aévyénufdsana Vya- 
khyd. Abhinava follows the text of the K. M. Edn. on Gunas. He further 
says that in certain books, the Guna section is found before the Dosa section 
but that he treats the Guna section as following the Doga section because it 
is 50 In most mss. 
केषुचित्‌ पुस्तकेषु च एष प्रन्व: पश्चात. दश्यते । बाहुल्येन प्रथम दृश्यत इति ada 
व्याचक्षामहे । Abhi. Bhä., Mad Ms. Vol. II. p. 408 
Тһе Кая апа the K. M. Edns. agree in having the Dosaprakarapa before 
the Gunaprakarana. Regarding the particular definitions : Abhinava accepts 
only one verse on 51659, viz. इईप्सितेनार्थजञातेन and takes the same for Artha- 
Slesa as well as Sabdaélesa. He also says here that instead of this verse, cer- 
tain writers read another verse on Slesa, viz. the other verse given in both the 
Kadi and K. M. Edns विचारगहनम्‌ eic, and which is taken by them as 
defining the Arthaálesa in the first half and the Sabdaélega in the second 
half. On Samatà, Samádhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti, Udáratà or Udátta and Kanti 
Abhinava follows the K. M. recension. Regarding Madhuryalaksana al 
the second half of the Sloka is read by Abhinava differently from that avail = 
able in the K. M. Edn., as will be shown below. Abhinava is acquainted with’ 
the other recension for Udáratà and Kànti only. For, he says at the end 
Рр. 410-419. Vol. IL. Abi. Ehd., Mad. Ms. 
Bharata defines it thus : (KAS Edn.) 
зла 9049 3291591 аг 9199 । सुखझन्दार्थसंबोघात्‌ प्रसादः परिकीर्त्यते ॥ 
The definition in the K. M. Edn. is better 
अथानुक्तो बुधयेत्र शन्दादर्थ : प्रतीयते । 
सुखरान्दार्थसंयोगाःप्रसाद : परिङीत्त्येते ॥ 
Hemacandra gives Bharata's definition of Prasáda as follows : 
* विभक्तवाच्यवाचक्र्‍्योगाद अनुक्तयोरपि शब्दार्थयोः प्रतिपत्तिः प्रसादः इति भरतः । पदपूर्विका 
तदर्थावगतिरिति गब्दार्थयोग्रदणम्‌ К. А. Рэй. 
Generally speaking, the meaning of Prasida has not changed in history. Bha 
rata says that Prasida is that Guna by which, even without being told, the 
meaning of the words is clear, because of the fact that the idea has been 
expressed in easy words, Sukha-Sabdartha-samyoga. 
Arthavyakii. 
The following two verses are available for Arthavyakti : 
यस्याथोनुप्रवेशेन मनसा परिकल्प्यते । 
अनन्तरं प्रयोगस्य सो ऽर्थञ्यक्तिरुदाहृता । 
सुप्रसिद्धा घातुना तु लोककर्मन्यवस्थिता | 
या किया क्रियते कान्ये सार्थ्यक्तिः प्रकीत्त्येते ॥ 





+ 
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Hemacandra gives Bharata’s definition of Arthavyakti thus : 

* यस्मिन्नतथास्थितोःपि तथास्वित एवार्थः प्रतिभाति सोफर्थव्यक्तिंगुंण: इति भरतः। 
This Anuvada of Hemacandra is based on neither of the two verses given 
above. The second verse is not clear except for the first bit ' Suprasiddhà 
dhitung °, which seems to mean the use of well-known roots and verbs. The 
first verse can be reconstructed thus : 

यस्याथा5नुप्रवेशेन मनसा परिकल्प्यते । 

अनन्तरं प्रगेगेण सार्थव्यक्तिरंदाहता ॥ 
This would mean that Arthavyakti is clear Abhinaya of ideas and objects 
When Abhinaya or action is going on, even earlier than the actors’ Prayoga 
of the coming ideas, the Sámájika knows the coming ideas by virtue of his 
heart being in unison with the theme (Anupravesena manasa, Prayogena anan- 
taram). That is, action is only going to appear but the attuned heart has 
already known the thing. Prayoga here is a word occurring often in the 
NatyaSastra in the sense of the presentation of the drama. If it is taken to 
mean the use of words in expression in the field of the text of the drama, we 
"ean say that this quality is similar to Prasida and means that the idea should 
be so clear that the reader gets it-even before going through the whole of 


| Madhurya. 
बहुशो अच्छूतं वाक्यमुक्तं वापि पुनः पुनः । 
नोद्वेजयति यस्मादि तन्माधुयमिति स्मृतम्‌ ॥ . 
Hemacandra: ag यच्छतम्‌ अभिहितं वाक्यम्‌ अनुद्रेजकं मनसः तन्मधुरमिति भरतः । 


Madhurya is the quality which does not make a sweet thing become stale or 
cloy however much it may be repeatedly heard, 





Saukumarya. 

The definition of this Guna has two parts which can be easily taken 
without strain in relation to S$abda and Artha. In the first line Bharata says 
that words must coalesce closely and must be easy for pronunciation. Sukha 
prayojyata of Sabdas may also mean the use of words that are easy for 
Abhinaya. In the second half Bharata clearly says that Arthasaukumarya is 
the delineation of fine and delicate ideas. Perhaps Bharata means by Suku- 
márártha samyukta his Kaisiki Vrtti rüpakas. 


सुखप्रयोज्यैयच्छब्दयुत्ता सुश्ठिएसन्धिमि : । 
सुकुमारार्थसंयुक्ते सौकुमार्य तदुच्यते ॥ 


1. Cf. Vamana : 
पश्चादिव गतिवाचः पुरस्तादिव वस्तुनः । 
त्रार्थव्यक्ति हेतुत्वात्‌ सो ऽर्थव्य्तिः स्मृतो गुणः ॥ 
IIL. I, P. 82. Vanivilas Edn. 
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Hemacandra: सुखदाब्दार्थ सुकुमारमिति भरत: । 
There are no other read for Màdhurya and Saukumárya. 





Ojas. 
There are two verses available for Ojas. One verse is as follows : 
अवगीतविहीनोऽपि स्यादुदात्तावभावकः । 


यत्र झच्दार्थसँपत्तिः ( तत्या ) तदोजः परिकीर्तितम्‌ | 

Bharata often clubs together Sabda and Artha in his definition of Gunas, be- 
cause the quality of one is bound up with that of the other, Ojas, says 
Bharata, is achieved by Sabdárthasampatti. Rich expression, of words and 
ideas, even though the theme or the object described is trifling, the exaltation 
of ordinary things is the Ojas of Bharata. Generally speaking, Ojas, which 
transmutes a clod of earth into gold by the genius of the poet, pertains to the 
whole range of poetry. It refers to the brightening up of faded language and 
familiar things, both of which have lost their beauty to the ordinary people 
Mangala and Hemacandra give this definition of Ojas of Bharata, with their 
criticism that this cannot be a Guna because poets have three ways of des- 
cribing,—making small things exalted, making great things small, and describ- 
ing things as they are 


अवगीतस्य हीनस्य वा वस्तुनः शर्दार्थसंपदा यदुदात्तत्वं निषिञ्चन्ति कवयः तदोजः इतिः 
भरतः । Hemacandra, p. 195 


अनवगीतस्य अहीनस्य वा वस्तुनः meas [ अर्थ ] संपदा यदनुदात्तत्वं निषिञ्चन्ति कवयः 
तर्हि तद्नोजः स्यादिति मङ्गल x x x 


कवीनामभिषेयं श्रति त्रयः पन्यानः । एते न्यूनमुत्कर्पन्ति, अधिक्मपकर्पन्ति, यथार्थ वस्तु 
स्थापयन्ति, तत्कथमिवाय गुण x x ! Ibid., p. 195 
The cther recension of Bharata defines Ojas as the collocation abounding 
in Samasas, a conception of Ojas which has persisted in history. 
समासवद्धिविंविधेः विचित्रैश्व पर्दर्युतम्‌ । 
सा तु ( काकु: ) स्वरेरुदारेच तदोजः परिकोर्त्वते ॥ 
Bharatas verse gives extra ideas such as Vicitra Pada and Udira Svara 
when a verse in Ojas is given out on the stage. The former perhaps refers 
to the brilliant and attractive phrasing and the latter to the pitch in the deli- 
very of the text. ‘Sa tu’ in the third quarter of the verse may be ‘kiku’. 
For Ucca k&ku in Vira, Raudra and Adbhuta, see Bharata, XIX, 58, p. 223, 





Kant, 

Kānti is defined in the two recensions almost identically, It leans to- 
wards Madhurya. Its definition includes Prasida. Kinta is such composi- 
tion as produces a repose of the heart when it is heard. 

यो मनःश्रोत्रविषयः प्रसादजनकों भवेत्‌ । 
शब्दबन्धः प्रयोगेण स कान्त इति भण्यते ॥ 
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यन्मनःश्रोत्रविषयमाहादयति हीन्दुवत्‌ । 
लीलाय़र्थोरपन्नं बा तां कारि कवयो विदुः ॥ 
The second verse seems to have two parts which can be taken to refer 
to Sabda and Artha separately. The first line gives Sabdakinti, and ' Lili- 
dyartha-upapannatva' in the second line can be taken as Arthakanti. Critics 
realise how this Guna is almost identical with Madhurya. We find in Hema- 
candra : 
श्ोत्रमनःप्रहादजननं कान्तम्‌ ( इति ) भरतः । तदिदं माधुर्यसाधारणमिति वामनीयाः । 
Audarya 
Udára has two recensions, and in one of them it is given as Udatta. 
अनेकार्थविशेषैयतः सुक्त ( सूक्मेः ) सौष्ठवसंयुतैः । 
उपेतमतिचित्राथे रुदात्तं तञ्च कौस्येते ॥ 
Hemacandra : बहुमिः aga: (for qm: in Kasi edn. of N. $.) विसोषेश्समेतमुदारमिति 
भरतः। Р. 199. 
This approaches the later Udattalamkara. The definition seems to be more 
of Artha than of Sabda. The other recension defines it with the name Udira. 
दिव्यभावपरीतं यच्छुङ्गाराद्भतयोजितम्‌ । 
अनेकभावसंयुक्तमुदारं तत्प्रकीतितम्‌ ॥ 
The Guna pertains to the Sphgara and Adbhuta rasas and themes depicting 
divine personalities. This is the quality of the first type of Drama, Nataka 
Hemacandra gives an Anuvada based on the first verse and points out 
that the Guna of Udatta or Udira is not different from Ullekha. 
उल्लेखवानयमर्थः कथं गुण इति वामनीयाः । 


This Guna is defined as related to Padas and Artha. There are two 
verses on it, belonging to the two recensions. 
विचार्यं ( र ) म्र ( ग) हृणं ( नं ) वृत्त्या स्फुटं चेव स्वभावतः । 
स्वतः घुप्रतिबन्धश्च ( न्धं च ) श्छिष्टं तत्परिकीत्यंते ॥ 
इप्सितेनार्थज्ञातेन संबद्धानुपरस्परम्‌ । 
श्छिष्ठता या पदानां हि खलेष इत्यभिधीयते ॥ 
The latter verse describes Slesa as the harmony of sound and sense, of word 
and idea. The verse means : Slesa is the state of close embrace of the words 
with the ideas needed to be expressed. 
Sada wads By We संबद्धा.या पदानां व्हिष्टता (स) श्टेष इत्यमिधीयते । 
The first verse is rather obscure. The idea can be made out of it that Slesa 
is the quality of expressions being apparently plain but revealing a world of 





विचारगहनं वृत्त्या स्फुटं चेव स्वभावतः । 
Hemacandra says स्वमावस्पष्टे чит वचः शछिष्टमिति भरतः । 





and illustrates Bharata's idea of Slesa by the verse from the Kumara sambhava 
Raa: avi etc., a description of the first rain drops falling on Parvati, a 
mere Svabhavokti, which has within it a minute description of the beauty 
of Parvati's form. Hemacandra’s Anuvada is of the first verse and his criti- 
cism is that this is Vyavahara vaidagdhi and not any Sandarbhadharma. 


Samala + 
In one recension, it is defined as a very comprehensive Guna, as a princi. 

ple of Aucitya in the use of Alarnkaras and Gunas themselves. The two must 
suit each other and beautify each other. This in short is Samat. 

अन्योन्यसदृशं यत्र तथा ह्यन्योन्यभूषणम्‌ । 

мен (т) ліч समासात्समता यथा ॥ 
Hemacandra's Anuvada is based on this verse and he criticises this as mean: 
ingless 

परस्परविभूंषणो गुणालङ्कारग्रामः सममिति भरतः । %  भिन्नाधि- 

करणा हि गुणालङ्कारास्तत्कृरथमन्योन्यं भूषयेयुः >< X | p. 197. 
The other recension describes Samat as the absence of superfluous words and 
of words which do not add to the sense. Only the needed words should be 
used but their meaning must be clear. Avoidance of superfluous words must 
not mean the obscuring of the idea 

नातिचूर्णपदेयुक्ता न च व्यर्थामिघायिमिः । 

न॑ दुर्बोधा “ч कृता समत्वात्समता मता ॥ 


Samad hi. 
The definitions of Samadhi in both recensions are obscure. The first ‘n. 
cludes within it the Upamālarhkāra. 
उपमास्विय हिष्टानां (१) अथोनां यत्नतः तथा । 
प्राप्तानां चातिसंयोंग: समाधिः परिकीर्त्यते ॥ 
अभियु्तविसेषस्तु यो ऽ्यस्यैत्रोपलभ्यते । 
तेन चार्थेन संपन्नः समाधिः परिकीर्त्यते ॥ 
Hemacandra gives Bharata's definition of Samadhi thus 
अर्थत्य गुणान्तरसमाथानात्समाधिरिति भरत: । 
A conception similar to that of Dandin and which has nothing to do with 
either verse given above. 
Thus, we see on an examination of the ten Gunas of Bharata that-- 
l. Some Gunas are specifically mentioned as Gunas pertaining to drama 
as such. . The occurrence of the word Prayoga in them proves this, though 
Prayoga can also be taken as linguistic expressior 
2. Some Gunas are very comprehensive, as for instance Slistata according 
to the second recension and Samat& according to the first. The first is word 
matched to idea and the second is the mutual appropriateness and mutual 
beautification of Gugas and Alarnkáras 
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3. While certain Gunas seem to be of Artha only, some of Sabda only, 
some seem to be of both, and Gunas of Kavya in general 

4. Udira is expressly mentioned as the Guna of Smpgsiira and Adbhuta 
rasas and of the theme in which divine personalities figure. We have a few 
Gunas of this type pertaining to the whole theme. 


Abhinavagupta on Bharata, 


Abhinavagupta's position in the Nafyasastra Vyakhya is not the same as 
that in his Locana. Firstly, it must be noted that he utilises as much as 
yossible the ideas in the system of Anandavardhana in his own interpretation 
of Bharata. He even tries to reconcile Bhimaha, Dandin and Vamana by 
quoting all to suit his pu In explaining the concept of Laksana accord- 
ing to certain theorists, he gives a classification of Gunas into two sets, the 
Rasa gunas (according to the school of Ananda) Midhurya, Prasida and 
Ojas, and the ten Gunas, Slesa etc., pertaining to the collocation of Sabda 
and Artha. P. 380 Abi. Bhd. Mad. Ms. Vol. II. See Pp. 58-59, Vol. VI. 
J. 0. R, my article on Laksana in Bharata. He considers Gunas and Alari- 
karas as decorations on the body of Kavya, similar to the painting of the 
walls of a house to beautify it. Explaining the several concepts in Vacikabhi- 
naya such as metre, Laksana, Alarhkira, Guna etc. by a the compari- 
son of a house, Abhinava says at the end of the commentary on the 15th 
chapter : 





चित्रकर्मप्रतिमम्‌ अलंकारशुणनिवेशनम्‌ । P. 377 Vol. II. Mad. Ms. 
Thirdly, while explaining the difference between Laksana on the one hand 
and Guna and Alamkára on the other, Abhinava says that Guna is more inti- 
mately related to Rasa than Alamkara. Sabdaguna is the capacity or power 
or ability of Sabda to manifest Rasa and similar is Árthaguga. But Alarm 
kara is an altogether different thing, an extraneous thing brought to beautify 
an object. (Pp. 381-382 Vol. II) 
एवमर्थस्यापि यद्‌ रसामिव्यक्ति हेतुत्वं सोऽर्थगुणः । P. 382, 
यस्तु वस्त्वन्तरम्‌ , वद्नस्येव चन्द्रः , सोऽलकारः । P. 382 
See also p of my paper on Laksana. 
Laksana, Abhinava considers as the very Kavya Sarira ; next to it comes Guna 
which is inseparably fused with Rasa and Kavya ; last comes Alamkira which 
is separable and extraneous ornament. This he says more plainly on р. 405 
(Vol. II) but the text being corrupt, only a few bits can be quoted here. 
“ गुणझून्यं तु a कान्य किञ्चिदपि p" 
अहेयत्वप्रदर्शनार्थमेव हि प्रसादादीनां गुणवाचोयुक्त्या व्यवहार:, तद्विना कान्यरूपत्वाभावात्‌ । 
उपमाद्यन्तरेण तु भवत्येव कान्यमिति प्रकटीकतुम्‌ उपमादीनाम्‌ अलंकारत्वेन व्यवहार: । 
P. 405 Vol. II. 
Abhinava records here another view which follows Dandin and holds all 
beautifying factors in Kavya as Alarhkira. 
तथा हि-इण्डिना कान्यशोभावहा धर्माः अळंकाराः सवें उक्ता इति केचित्‌ P. 405. 





But Abhinava himself, though he recognises that functionally Guna and 
Alamkara are identical, yet holds a distinctio tween the two as a follower 
of Vamana and Ananda that the former is more important and intimate than 
the latter which is removable decoration. 

When we come to the Guna prakarana itself, we see that in the exposition 
of the ten Gunas, Abhinava completely follows Vàmana. Here Abhinava 
notes that in some mss. the Dosa prakaraga is found after the Guna praka- 
raga but in most mss, it precedes the later. The verse of Bharata that gives 
the character of Gunas as the reverse of the Dosas, Dosa Viparyasa (N. $. 
AVII. 95 Kai edn.) is differently read by Abhinava and his comments on 
this verse are valuable since he has to say here much on the nature of Gunas. 
But unfortunately the text here is not completely available, there being many 
gaps. Abhinava also says that Gunas are the Viparyayas of Dosas. 


एनद्रोषबिधात एव गुणो भवतीत्यर्थ: । Р. 410. 
From the meagre text available we can reconstruct his view to some extent. 
Of the Gunas that are the reverses of Dosas, two seem to be specifically men 
tioned by Bharata in the text followed by Abhinava. These two are Madhurya 
and Audarya, and Abhinava explains them as Sruti sukhatva and Dipta ras- 
atva. The latter is not exactly Audārya but Kānti according to Vāmana 
The interpretation of MAdhurya as Sruti sukhatva is very general. But it 
is certainly enough, broadly speaking, to have these two, Madhurya and 
Audarya, as the essential Gunas of Kavya. For, of Sabda, the sense of sweet- 
ness must be the supreme Guna and of Artha, the presence of brilliant Rasa, 
Dipta Rasa. Then, Abhinava says that besides these two, there are other 
Gunas and Bharata mentions them in the verse з: Чат: еіс. 
“ अन्येऽपि गुणाः सन्तीति दृशयति--_छेष: प्रसाद इत्यादि । P. 140. 
Coming to Abhinava's explanation of Bharata's definition of each Guna 
Abhinava notes the second recension available for certain Gunas. In his main 
exposition, he follows Vamana completely. Somehow he manages to inter 
pret Bharata to mean what Vamana says. He quotes the same illustrative 
verses as given by Vàmana for his Gunas. In explaining Slesa, he takes it 
as Vamana meant it and observes while illustrating it यथोदाहृतं वाम्ननेन 21 ६५९३ 
the verse cited by Vamana ्पैकासनसंस्थिते etc. This Slesa is taken as 
Ghatana by Vimana घटना “छेषः । कमकौटिल्यानुल्बणत्वोपपत्तियोगो чаш, я ж! 
Abhinava incorporates all these ideas in his interpretation of Bharata's Siesa. 
अर्थभागानां कविसमुत्मेक्षितया परस्परसंबद्यया योजनया संपन्न॑ यदीप्सितमर्थजात॑ तेन उप- 
लक्षितार्यत्य उपपद्यमानस्य उपपद्यमानतात्मा गुणः ऋेषः । यथोदाहृतं वामनेन etc, P. 410. 
Commenting on the illustrative verse he ys : 
तेन कुटिलो 5प्ययं क्रमः न हृदये उल्बणत्वं भजते। Р. 41 


The other verse of Bharata on Slesa is taken as describing the Sabda guna 
Slesa. It is thus explained by Abhinava. 
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Vamana is here followed. 
मासण्यं *ठेंषः । मासण्यं नाम तत., यस्मिन. सति बहून्यपि पदानि एकवद_ भासन्ते । 

Prasāda of Artha is taken as Artha vaimalya and Sabda prasáda as Saithilya. 
Explaining Samatā, Abhinava says | 

« समता उपकान्तमाग-अपरित्यागरूपा इत्युक्त भवति ” Р. 412. 
The Artha guna of Samat is taken as Prakrama-abhanhga. Samadhi of Artha 
is taken as Artha drsti and of Sabda as Arohávaroha. Abhinava illustrates 
and explains Árohávaroha at great length on pp. 414-5. Sabda midhurya is 
taken as Alpa samása and Artha midhurya as Ukti vaicitrya. 

विचित्रीकृतों 5यमर्थ इति मधुरोऽयमर्थः Р. 416 
Qjas is interpreted as Gadhatva. Abhinava takes one and the same verse 
on Ojas as defining both Sabda Ojas and Artha Ojas, on both of which Vámana 
is followed. The several kinds of Praudhi which is Vámana's Ojas are ex- 
plained by Abhinava. Saukumarya is taken as Aparusya according to 
Vamana. Bharata’s Artha vyakti also is taken as Vamana’s and so also 
Udarata. तदुक्तं * विकटत्वं नरोनृत्यमानत्वम्‌” इति । Р. 418. 
Bharata's verse on Kanti is made to yield Vamana’s idea of Dipta rasatva. 
ग॥€ फण05 * मनःश्रोत्रविषयमाहादयति, ' * लीलादर्थापपन्ने ' 9 taken to refer to Smhgara 
rasa and its Litas. He says: 

तदेव दीपतरसत्वमित्युक्तमनैः । 7. 418. 
Thus, on the ten Gunas and their nature, Abhinava follows completely Vamana. 
The Abhimavabhürati here is more a commentary on Vàmana's Gunapra- 
karana than on Bharata's; Where two verses, belonging to two recensions, 
are available for the Gunas, Abhinava easily takes them as defining Sabda 
guna and Artha guga. Where there is only one verse, Abhinava has to strain 
himself and find in the same verse, the definition of both the Sabda guna and 

Abhinava reproduces Vámana's distinction between Guna and Alarhkara, 
that the former is Nitya and Samaveta and the latter Anitya and Samyukta 
Without the former there can be no Kavya ; but the poet may or may not in- 
troduce the latter s view also is referred to here, that all beautifying 
factors are Alarhkaras. 

To illustrate how Abhinava interprets Bharata’s text to mean what Vamana 
said of the several Gunas, we can cite one instance. Madhurya is defined by 
Vàmana as ' Prthak padatva ' of Sabda and ' Ukti vaicitrya' of Artha. Bhara- 
ta's text has this definition : 


बहुशो यच्छतं वाक्यम्‌ उक्ते वापि पुनःपुनः । 
नोद्वेजयति ает तन्माधुरयमिति eue | 








There is no second recension for the Guna and Abhinava has to find in the’ 
same verse Sabda madhurya as well as Artha madhurya defined. Abhinava’s: 


commentary discloses the fact that Abhinava read it differently. The text is 


somewhat corrupt and the second line where the difference occurs is thus 
reconstructed by Prof. S. Kuppuswami SASTRI. 

नावगीतं भवति यत्‌ तन्माधुर्यमिति स्पृतम्‌ । 
Abhinava comments upon it thus : 


“ माधुयेमाह-बहुशो यच्छूतमित्यादि । यदि यस्माद्वेतोः वाक्यं श्षुतं संशयविपयरयोः आस्पदं 
न भवति इति तन्माधुयैम्‌ । द्वाघीयसि समासे ताववश्यं भवत इति तद्विरह एव माधुर्यं शब्दगुण इत्युक्त 
भवति । यथा-गाहन्तां महिषा निपानसलिः इत्यादि । 
“ पुनः पुनरपि उक्तमर्थजातं यस्माद्वेतोः अवगीतं अवगानेन वैरस्येन (युक्तं न भवति ) 
तद्रचनवेचित््यात्मकं माधुयेम्‌ अर्थगुणः। वचनान्तराभिधेयतया हि सपार्थो ( स एवार्थो ) विचित्रो 
भवति । यथा “ रसवदमृतं कस्सन्देहः मधून्यपि नान्यथा ˆ ९९. 
Abhinava separates the bit ‘Yad vakyam 4rutam’ and interprets the word 
Sruta’ to mean ' free from flaws of doubt or error’. That is, when a sen- 
tence is uttered its sense should not be doubted or mistaken by the hearer. 
This is possible only when the words are not interlocked into compounds. 
3o this bit means the Sabda guna of Madhurya, Prthak padatà or Samása 
viraha, Vámana's view ! 

The bt ‘उक्तं बाधि पुनः पुनः नावगीतं भवति is taken to refer to the Artha guna 
of Madhurya which Vamana gives as Ukti vaicitrya, saying the same thing 
in a variety of ways without causing monotony or staleness. This idea of 
Vamana is extracted by Abhinava completely from the one word in Bharata 
' Na avagita.' 











Dong: | 
One judging Poetry speaks generally of the form and the content. of 
Sarira and Atman. From the point of view of the latter he speaks of the emo- 
tion realised or suggested, the motif of a piece or the moral implication of a 


play. From the point of view of the former style is the main subject of study 


Style is Riti and it erentiz and poet, and poem and poem. That 


Ritis vary with each poet is plain from what Dandin says of them 


_ तद्वेदास्तु न शक्‍यन्ते वक्‍्तुं प्रतिकविस्थिताः । 

The speciality of a Riti is its Gunas. Says Vamana - 

विशिश्र पदरचना रीतिः। विश्येषों गुणात्मा 
Vamana’s treatment of Riti is an elaboration of chapter I of Dandin's Kavya 
dersa. Dandin gives ten Gunas, the same as Bharata's and describes them as 
the very life of the style (Riti or Marga) called Vaidarbhi. At the beginning, 
he says that the ten Gunas constitute the speciality attached to the Vaidarbhi, 
while the other style called Gaudi is generally devoid of these ten. 

एषां विपयेयः प्रायो दृश्यते गौडवर्त्मनि। 
par or in accepting the rule that all of them are found in the Vaidarbhi and 
absent from the Gaudi. Madhurya is a curious Gupa in Dandin. Dagdir 
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has two kinds of Rasa, one Rasa called Mádhurya and the other, the eight 
Rasas of Sphgára etc. The Rasa of Mádhurya is a result of refinement in 
ession, Agramyata. This Madhurya is a Guna, one of the ten given as 
the life-breath of the Vaidarbhi, and is of two kinds. One is the above 
mentioned Agrimyata, which alone is Rasávaha. The other Madhurya is 
the result of a mild Anuprasa called Srutyanuprasa. This latter is purely 
the Madhurya of Sabda. The Agramyata madhurya has two aspects, one 
pertaining to Sabda and another pertaining to Artha. Sabda gramyata is 
collocation resulting in the formation of unhappy words with bad meanings, 
such as Èr qi waa: | The Sabda mādhurya bom of Anuprasa is seen to a 
moderate extent in the Vaidarbhi, and the Gaudi and is characterised by an 
excess of a wild variety of Anuprasa. It can be said that, as far as this Anu- 
ptasa éabda mAdhurya goes, the Gaudi is devoid of what the Vaidarbhi has 
But as regards the Madhurya of Agramyata of both varieties, it cannot be said 
that it is present in Vaidarbhi only and absent in Gaudi. Agramyat&? Is a 
Dosa to be avoided in both the Margas. Dandin himself says: 

एमवादि न शंसन्ति मार्गयोख्मयोरपि। 
Similarly, Arthavyakti is a Guna of both Margas. It is the avoidance of the 
Dosa of Neyarthatva, which both Margas must avoid. Dandin himself says 50 : 

नेदशं बहुमन्यन्ते मार्गयोरुभवोरपि । 
The Gunma of Udára, according to one reading, is a feature of all styles. 

तदुदाराहयं तेन सनाथा सर्वपद्धतिः । 
Taking Samatà, there are three varieties of Samabandha or even collocation: 
Mrdu or all-soft, Sphuta or all-harsh, and Madhyama or the alternation of 
soft and harsh. All these are Samatà and its reverse is Vaisamya. The 
Vaidarbhas use only the Madhyama bandha samatà whereas the Gaudas use 
a collocation which is all-soft, or all-harsh or Visama. (See К. А. І. 47-50 
and the Com.). Then, Ojas is described as one of the Pranas of the Vaidarbhi. 
As a matter of fact it is not so. In verse, it is a flaw which the Gaudi loves 








l. Anuprása mádhurya is Sabda mádhurya and is referred to by the words 
'Madhuram Rasavad Vacr and Artha madhurya which is of the form of Agrām 
yatà is referred to by the words 'Vastumyepi Rasasthitib'. The latter is of two 
kinds, of Sabda and Artha. Artha agramyata is purely conceptual and Sabda agrüm- 
yata is avoiding the use of such words which when they combine with the accom- 
panying word create in the middle an indelicate word. Says Dandin 

अग्राम्यार्थों रसावहः:; WETS प्राम्यतास्त्येव । 

Simhabhiipdla who almost follows Dandin on Gunas, casts off this threefold 
Madhurya of Dandin, the Anuprisa midhurya and Sabhyapada madhurya of Sabda 
and the Agramyaté of Artha and simplifies it by taking Dandin's word Rasa here 
and elsewhere in relation to Madhurya in a sense not intended by Dandin. That 
is, Simhabhipala takes 

मधुरं रसवद्‌ वाचि वस्तुन्यपि रसस्थितिः 
as the clear presence of Rasa, Sphgara etc., in Sabda and Artha. 
तन्माधुर्य भवेद्यत्र झन्देऽर्थे च स्फुटो 19: 1 К. А. 5. 1. 234. Р, 65. TSS, 





to indulge in. As a Guna, it is defined as Prana not of the Vaidarbhi, 
but of Prose. 

आजस्समासभूयस्त्वमेतट्टञ्र्य जीवितम्‌ । 
The Vaidarbhas are not used to it in verse but perhaps Vaidarbha prose em- 


ploys it. But this is not clear, for Dandin says definitely that the Vaidarbhas 


favour only the Anakula and Hrdya type of Ojas even when they want to 
employ it 





अन्ये त्वनाकुलं हृद्यम्‌ इच्छन्त्योजो गिरां यथा। 1. 83. 
Thus, Anojas or Andkula and Hydya Ojas is the Prana of Vaidarbhi. Simha 
bhüpala gives Ojas as a Prana of Vaidarbhi and defines it as Sams: 


but while interpreting it, he says that the Vaidarbhi of which Ojas is a Prana 
employs Ojas only with an eye to Aucitya. He says 


यथोचित समास बाहुल्यमोजः 7. 4. 5. ए. 64-61. 


This makes the difference between the Vaidarbha and Gauda styles that while 
the Vaidarbhas employ Ojas according to Aucitya only, the Gaudas employ 
It everywhere. A. A. 5. pp. 64 & 67. T, S. S. Further the Guna called Samádhi 
cannot be a speciality of the Vaidarbha only. Its Viparyaya is not specified 
and Samadhi cannot be found to be absent in the Gaudi. This is realised 
by Dandin himself and hence it is that he says that the Viparyayas of these 
Gunas are generally (Prayas) to be found in the Gaudi एषां विपर्यय: प्रायो 


दृश्यते गौडवर्त्मनि । The commentators draw attention to the significance of 
the word Prayas 


र्थव्यक्त्यौदार्यसमाध्यादयो गुणा; उभयसाधारणा इति दर्शयति । 
Tarupavácaspati. p. 28. 


्रायोग्रहणं साकल्यनितृत्त्यर्थम्‌। तेन अर्थः्यक्तयौदार्य॑समाधिगुगाः उभययमार्गतुल्या इति 
Hydayarigama p. 29. 

The Samadhi guna takes us to another kind of analysis of Dandin's ten 

Gunas. Samadhi does not stand on a par with the other Gunas. It stands 

for metaphorical expression and personification and prosopopxria. Madhurya 

of the second kind resulting from Srutynuprasa is a Sabdalarhkara. Or, rather 

it is the result of a Sabdalamküra. To this class belongs the first variety of 
the Udàra gupa also. 

उत्कर्षवान्‌ गुगः कञ्चिद्यस्मिन्नुक्ते प्रतीयते । 
It is illustrated by a verse from which is suggested the greatness of Tyága 
and this is a case of Dhvani. It will be bald to straightaway say that such 


and such a person is munificent instead the poet suggests the great quality 


of munificence by a winding expression. This is called Udaraguna. The 
other definition of Udara is 
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This Udira is the qualifying of words like Saras with Viéesanas Kridà and so 
on. This is the second kind of Udattalarhkira given by Bhimaha and Dandin. 
Both writers are not clear about the definition of the Udatta alarnkira 
Their definitions ve round the word ‘ Ratna’, The exact definition can be 
made out as has been made out by later Alarhkirikas. उदात्तम कदिमदस्तुवर्णनम । 
In his illustration of the second kind of Udátta alarhkira, Bhamaha mentions 
Kridagrha and Sasikintopala and Dandin mentions Ratnabhitti, These are 
the points in Udattalarnkara. The same are the points in the second Udara 
guna ; these are the Slaghyavisesanas Dandin speaks of in defining the Udara 
for a second time. Simbabhipéla, in following Dandin, omits the second 
variety of Udara guna since there is the Udattalariküra for cases of SEighya- 
апаз. R. A. S. p. 67. Towards the end of chapter V Bhamaha gives 
a similar thing without a name and says that certain writers adom their 
expressions in this manner 
अंघुमद्विश्च मणिभिः फलनन्ेक्च शाखिभिः । 
फुेक्च कुसुमेरन्यै ( न्ये ) वाचो ऽलंकुरुते यथा ॥ 
झुभमरकतपद्मरागचित्रे०-॥ 

Bhimaha sometimes does not give the general law or definition but simply 
illustrates. One such case is this. On analysis this turns out to be the Slighya- 
viéesana udátta, If we examine minutely Dandin’s Udattalarnkara, we see that 
Dandin is repeating there what he said of his Udira guna. He describes the 
Udattalamkaira also in two ways, one as the delineation of a great idea or 
Bhava, Asaya utkarsa or Mahattva and the other as Vastütkarsa or Vibhüti 
as in the case of Slighyavisesapnas. A. À. II. 300-3 


आइायस्य विभूतेवा यन्महत्त्वमनुत्तमम_ । 

दातत नाम तं प्राहुः अलंकार मनीषिणः ॥ ९; 11. 300-303 
In the first illustration there 15 ASayamaléitmya and Rima's great regard for 
the command of the father is suggested. In the second there is Ratnabhitti 
which suggests opulence, Vibhiti mah4tmya. 


पूर्वत्राश्यमाहात्म्यम्‌ ( १ ) अत्रनाभ्युद्यगौरवम्‌ (२) । 

सुब्यज्ञितमिति व्यक्तमुदात्तदयमप्यद्‌ः ॥ 11. 303. 
This ASayamahatmya and Vastu vibhüti mahatmya are exactly identical with 
the Pratiti of Utkrstaguna and the Slighyavisesanas in the two Udiragunas 
in the frst chapter of Dandin. Thus, Dandin’s Udáraguna and Udáttálarn- 
kāra are identical in all respects. 

The other Gunas are Bandhagunas. Slesa is the Guna the reverse of 
which is the Doga called Saithilya. A well-knit style is Slista and a loose 
style is Sithila. The Saithilya dosa is not cared for by the Gaudas whose love 
for Anuprásas bring in its wake this Dosa. It is clear that Dandin's Slesa is 
a Sabdaguna. Prasida is such expression as is easily understood or has well- 
established meaning known to all, 'Pratitisubhagam vacab' and ' Prasiddh- 
artha." The Viparyaya of this is Anatirüdha words which the Gaudi favours, 
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Samatà is, in the language of the later writers, Arabdha riti nirváha. It ts 
evenness of style. It is of three kinds Mrdu, Sphuta and Miéra and is clearly 
a Sabdaguna. Midhurya has already been analysed. Sukumarati is the 
Guna of the sounds being delicate. Its Viparyaya is harsh sounds, Nisthura- 
ksara. Excess of delicateness is also to be avoided ; for it will produce the 
Doga called Saithilya. 

अनिष्टरराक्षरप्रायं सुकुमारमिहोच्यते । 

बन्धरैथिल्यदोषस्तु दितः सर्वकोमले ॥ 1. 69. 
This Saukumarya is of Sabda. Dandin also gives Arthasaukumerya in the 
same Svabhivokti illustration which served to illustrate Sabdasaukumaérya. 
Refined expression avoiding vulgar excess of exaggeration is Arthasauku- 
marya. It is Aniirjita artha. Dandin’s conception of best poetry is very high 
He says here that no figure can give that beauty which this Saukumárya of 
Artha gives. 


इत्यनूजित एवार्थ: नालंकारोंप्रपि तादझ: । 
“чё в 7 1 
पुकुमारतयेवेतदारोहाति सतां मनः ॥ 1. 71. 
The Viparyaya of this Arthasaukumürya and Padasaukumürya is the vain 
quality called ' dipta' which is really a flaw. Dipti may be of Sabda or of 
Artha. Diüptasabda is what Dandin calls Krechrodya, hard to pronounce, 
illustrated by the line 


न्यञ्षेण क्षपितः पक्षः क्षत्रियाणां क्षणादिति 
Arthasaukumarya will overlap with the Arthaguna Künti.  Arthasauku- 
marya is the Guna of resorting least to Arthalamnküras or figurative expres- 
sions. Its Viparyaya is highly adorned artificial expression. Neyárthatva is 
the reverse of the Arthavyakti gupa. There must be enough words to give 
the idea fully. The Sabdanyiya or nature of expression is that sufficient 
words should be used to clearly convey the idea and this is the Guna of 
Arthavyakti. When analysed, this Guna seems to come under Prasida. The 
two kinds of Udàra have been examined above. Their Viparyayas are not 
easily derivable from the text. We can say that straight and bald expres- 
sion may be their Viparyayas. Ojas also has been dealt with above. The 


Vaidarbhas, if they resort to it, resort only to its Anakula and Hrdya 
variety. 








The Gaudas use it even in verse and it is to illustrate a case of uninvolved 
and beautiful Samfisa in Vaidarbha that Dandin gives the verse quz 
ete. Thus, Ojas which is Samfsa is a Sabdaguna. Kanti is a Guna of Artha. It 
is not very different from Arthasaukungirya or the Saukumiirya of Aniirji- 
tartha. In Varta and Varnana, in speech generally, refined and restrained 
utterances are beautiful. Flat exaggeration is a fault. Refined expressions 
are pleasing because they do not set at nought the ordinary nature of things. 
The Viparyaya of Kanti is hyperbole or Atyukti. Thus, Kanti is an Artha- 
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guna in Dandin. Of the tenth Guna Samadhi, we have spoken above. It is 
a Guna of Artha. So Slesa, Prasida, Samatà and Ojas are purely Sabda- 
guras. Kanti and Samüdhi are the only two that are purely Arthaguras. 
Arthavyakti embraces both Sabda and Artha though it primarily rests on the 
former. Madhurya has two varieties, one pertaining to Sabda and one to 
Artha. Saukumürya and Udáratà have each two varieties perta 

Sabda and Artha 





I 
Gunas. | Their Viparyayas. 
| 

Slesa. | Saithilya. 
Prasada. _Natiriidha or Vyutpanna words. 
Samata | Vaisamya. ll-soft or  all-harsh 
(Avisama misra bandha) | which mean Saithilya or Párusya. 
Madhurya. Arasivaha and Ulbana Varmanu- 

1. Rasavaha érutyanuprasa. prasa, Natidiranuprasa and result- 

ant Bandha pürusya and Saithilya. 











2. Agramyatà. Gramyata. 
Sukumarata. Nisthura or Dipta Sabda. 
| Ürjita or Dīpta Artha. 
Arthavyakti. Neyarthatva 
Udarata. No Viparyaya shown 
Anākula and Hrdya Ojas Ojas as such. Ahrdya and Akula 
Ojas. 
Ojas only in prose. Ojas in verse also. 
Kānti | Atyukti. 
Samüdhi. | No Viparyaya shown. 
II. 
(a) Single and unclassified Gunas : Slesa, Prasida. (Prasiddhartha and 


Pratitisubhaga), Samatá, Arthavyakti, Ojas, Kanti and Samadhi. 


(b) Gunas that have varieties: Madhurya; this is also called Rasa. 
It has first two varieties, Anupraisa and Agramyat&. The latter is again of 
two kinds, of Sabda and of Artha. Sukumüratà has two varieties: Anis- 
thuraksara which is Sabdasaukum&rya and Anürjita artha which is Artha- 
saukumárya. Udaáratà:  Utkpstagunapratiti (Artha udirata) and Slaghya- 
viéesapna Sabdodáratà ) 


Note : The two cases of Vàrtà and Varpana are not two kinds of Капі. 





ПІ. 
Sabdagunas. | Arthagunas. | Sabddrt hagunas. 
| 
Slesa, Kanti | Madhurya. 
Prasida Samadhi. | Sukumarata. 
Samata. (Agramyartha mi- | Arthavyakti 
dhurya). | 
Ojas (Anürjitàrtha Sauku- | Udiratva. 
( Anuprasamadhurya) | marya). | 
(Sabda-agramyata ( Arthavyakti). | 
mádhurya ) | 
(Anithuráksara Sau- | (Ukpstaguna pratiti- 
kumsirya). udarata). 
( Arthavyakti). 
(Slighyavisesana Uda- 
rata). 





Note. Bhoja utilises Dandin's Gunas twice, once in the Dosaprakarana and 
again in the Gunaprakarana. Bhoja utilises completely chapter I of Dan- 
din on Gunas under his Doga called ‘ Aritimat', which is a description of 
the Viparyayas of Dandin's Gunas, all except Samadhi, There Bhoja gives 
this classification of the nine Gunas of Dandin : 

Sabda gunas: Slesa, Samatà and Saukumürya. 

Artha gunas : Prasida, Arthavyakti and Kanti. 

Ubhaya gunas : Ojas, Madhurya and Audarya. 
This is not faithful to Dandin. See below section on Bhoja. 


IV. 








क 


Characteristics of Vai- | Characteristics of | Characteristics that 


darbhi. Gaudi. | SUN both 


क 





Slesaguna. | Saithilya dosa | 
Prasddaguna. Vyutpannatà, Anati- 
rüdha Sabdati, two 
|  Dosas. 
Madhyama migra ban- | Saithilya, Parusya and 
dha | | Vaisamya. 
Avaisamya. Aruprasa and Artha- 
lamkara dambara. 
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Characteristics of 
Vaidarbhi. 


| Characteristics of 
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Characteristics that 
must be in both 
Маӣтраз. 





Srutyanuprasa ' Utkata  varpànuprása , 
Madhurya. and Natidiirasthitya- | 
Dürantarasthitya- puprása resulting in 
nuprasa madhurya. Bandha parusya and 
Saithilya. 
Sukumaérata. Nisthura dipta  $abda | 
Anisthura éabda and | and  Urjita dipta 
Anürjita artha. alarhkrta artha. 
Ojas only in Gadya. Akula and Ahrdya Ojas 
If in Padya, only Ama- and Ojas in verse | 
kula and Hrdya also. | 
Ojas. | 
Kanti Atyukti. | 


| Mádhurya of both 
| kinds of Agramyta. 
| Arthavyakti. 

Udirata. 


| 





Note: (1) Bhatta Nrsimha, in his commentary on chapter I of Bhoja's 
S. K. À. (Mad. Ms), says that two Gugas in Dandin are Asadharana, 
special’. They are Saukumfrya and Ojas; the former distinguishes Vai- 
darbhi and pertains to it exclusively ; the latter characterises the Gaudi and 
is present only in it. The rest are Sadhirana Gunas, common to both 
Маграз. 

(2) Of the four Gunas given as features of all Margas of poetry, 
Agramyata madhurya and Arthavyakti go together into a class, for, they 
must be looked to by all poets and their absence will unmake poetry. The 
Sahrdaya or the grammarian of poetry will not tolerate Gramyat& and the 
grammarian of language will not tolerate Neyárthatà, the Viparyaya of the- 
latter. The former Guna is an essential Kavyanyaya and the latter a Sabda- 
nyaya. 

Udáratà and Samadhi go together similarly. Of both of them Dandin 
says सनाथा सर्वपद्धतिः 1 कविसार्थः समग्रोधपि तमेनमनुगच्छाते । They аге not as 
necessary as Agramyata or Arthavyakti. Without Agramyatà or Artha 
vyakti, there can be no Kavya. Without Udárati and Samadhi, there can 
be Kavya. If they are present, they add to the beauty ; they are Sobh3ti- 
éayahetu, if we can apply here what Vamana says of Alarhkara while dis- 
tinguishing it from Guna | 


3. The Dosa of Saithilya results from Slesabhava, Sarvamrdu or Sarva- 
komala, Natidürasthityanuprüsa, and Atyantasukum&ra or Atyanta anisthura 
Sabdas. In all these forms, it is dear to the Gaudas. 

4. Slesa, Samatà, Sabdasaukumürya, and Ojas are features of whole 
collocation or Sabdaracanà while Prasáda, Agramyasabdamadhurya and 
Slaghyavisesana-udarata pertain to separate words singly. Udirati of the 
first variety and Samádhi touch Dhvani, and Anupraisa madhurya and the 
Viparyaya of Kànti viz, Atyukti are. Alarnküras 


Bhàümaha. 


As he opens chapter II, Bhámaha just gives a running treatment of a 
very meagre character to Gunas. He gives here three Gunas, Madhurya, 
Prasada and Ojas. This fact of Bhamaha mentioning only three Gunas does 
not mean the later theory of Gunas being only three as a corollary of the 
theory of Gunas as Rasadharmas established by Anandavardhana. 

Madhurakivya is sweet to hear and is not overloaded with Samisa, 


श्रव्यं नातिसमस्तार्थं काव्यं मधुरमिष्यते । 


A Kavya has Prasada, if its meaning is understood by women and boys as 
easily as by learned men. 


आविद्वदङ्गनावालप्रतीतार्थ प्रसादवत्‌ । 
Both these Gunas, Madhurya and Prasida, would seem to go together, 
avoiding profuse compounds. For, Bhamaha Says : 

माधुर्यमभिवान्छन्तः प्रसादं च समेघसः । 

समासवन्ति भूयांसि न पदानि प्रयुञ्जते ॥ 
Ojas is said to be liked by some and it is the use of profuse Saméisa 

यथा मन्दारकुसुमरेणुपिन्ञरितालका ॥ 
The illustration is not suitably given by Bhimaha. In it, there is no Ojas ; 
there is only Sam&sa. Previously, Bhümaha said that Madhurya and Pra- 
da are secured by avoiding Samüsa. Here is not an instance of a long 
Samisa. Jt is further Madhura as well as Prasanna. Anandavardhana 
quotes this line of Bhimaha as an instance of Dirgha samisa sanghatani in 
Sphgara. P. 135 Dhvanyáloka. Srigara is a Madhura rasa. 

While speaking of the Ritis, Bhamaha gives some Gunas. From here, 
we can know something of the relation between Gunas and Riti, a relation 
which is not expressly stated by Bhümaha. Bhámaha says of the Vaidarbhi 
that the very name of Vaidarbhi does not mean good poetry ; that Gunas per- 
taining to it can be carried to excess and that thus a faulty or bad Vaidarbhi 
is also possible. Similarly, though the available specimens of Gaudi are bad, 
a good Gaudi is theoretically possible. Qualities pertaining to it, when they 
are not overdone, produce a good style. In such a case, even the former is 
bad and the latter is good. So, judging poetry as good or bad must be, not 
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by the conventional catch-words of Vaidarbhi and Gaudi but by an appre- 
ciation of what lies as the fundamental features at the basis of both 

अपुष्टार्थमवक्रोक्ति प्रसन्नसजु कोमलम्‌ । 

भिन्नं गेयामि वेदे तु केवलं श्रृतिपेशलम्‌ ॥ 

अलंकारवदग्राम्यम्‌ अर्थ्य न्यास्यमनाकुलम्‌ । 

गौडीयमपि साधीयः वैदर्भमपि नान्यथा ॥ 1. 34-35 
Here are found the following Gunas mentioned : Prasada, Rjutà, Komalatva, 
and Srutipeéalatva with reference to the Vaidarbhi ; and An&kulatva and 
Agramyata with reference to the Gaudi. Prasida and Rjuta go together ; 
the latter is straight statement with least Vakrokti. An over-emphasis on this 
leads to the faults of Apustarthatva and Avakratva. Vakrokti is what 
nourishes beauty of expression. It is Alarhkara and by that alone ideas can 
be made beautiful. It will be stale to be saying always in a straight manner 
in one’s anxiety to be simple and straight that a thing is very beautiful, very 
charming etc. The use of ‘very ete.’ alone cannot beautify expression. Ti 
is, like Rasavdcyatve, the Svasabdavacyatva of ideas. Immediately after 
his two verses on the Ritis above given, Bhamaha says - 

न नितान्तादिमात्रेण जायते चारता गिराम्‌ । 

वक्रामियेयदाय्दोक्तिरिष्टा वाचामरूंक्ृतिः ॥ 1: 36. 

The Gunas, Komalatva and Srutipesalatva, mentioned in the verse criti 
cising Vaidarbhi go together. The latter is Madhurya. It is not very much 
different from the former. When this quality of sweetness 15 overdone, we 
have the flaw of Saithilya born of Sarvakomalatva as has been pointed out 
by Dandin. 

बन्धशैथिल्यदोषस्तु दर्शितः सर्वकोमळे । 
The Guna Agrimyati mentioned in the verse on the Gaudi is one of the 
varieties of Madhurya described by Dandin. What is the Grimyati which 
the Gaudi is liable to commit? Bhimaha may refer here to Gramyanuprasa 
which the Gaudi resorts to as against the good Anuprasa which is the Prana 

'aidarbhi according to in. Says Bhamaha in chapter II. 6. 

भ्राम्यानुप्रासमन्यत्तु मन्यन्ते सुधियोपरे । 

सलोलमालानीलालिकुलाकुलगलों बल: ॥ 
So, Bhamaha thinks that a good Gaudi must avoid Gramyanuprasa. Gramya- 
be such as resorted to by the Vaidarbhas, Hrdya and Andkula as Dandin 
says. Bhamaha refers to the same Andkulatve in his second verse on the good 
Gaudi. 

While pointing out the circumstances under which one can stand Yamaka 
in IL. 18, Bhámaha gives some more Gupas : Pratita éabda (Prasáda), Ojas- 
vità, Suslistsandhitva, Prasida (again) and Svabhidhána 

In III. 53-54, Bhámaha speaks of a Guna of a Prabandha as a whole 
called Bhavika and this Dandin also gives at the end of chapter II. Bha- 














' mposite Guna, the result of other Gunas like Citra- 
udatta-adbhuta-arthatva, the Svabhinitatà of the Katha (obscure) and 
Sabda-anakulata (uninvolved expression or expression which is nol word- 
ridden). 

In an article on Dandin and Bhámaha, in the volume of Indian studies 
in honour of LANMAN, Dr, KEITH prefers to vote with those who consider 
Dandin as earlier than Bhümaha and Bhiimaha as criticising Dandin. As 
regards the Gunas in Bhümaha, Dr. KEITH makes remarks in this article 
which must be here noted. He is already possessed of the idea of Dandin's 
priority and hence interprets Bhimaha's treatment of Gunas as a criticism 
of Dandin. He says that Bhàmaha " found a solution by reducing the number 
of Gunas to three, which though not stated in Bhümaha, rest on fundamental 
distinctions of the manner in which the mind of the reader was affected", 
Again " we need nct claim for Bhimaha precise appreciation of the emotions 
states to which his Gunas were to correspond ; but the reduction to three must 
clearly have been based on the principle of this kind, and in any event the 
advance on Dandin is enormous Now, unless one is already prepossessed 
with the priority of Dandin, one cannot interpret Bhàmaha's Gunas like this 
For, the above is not borne out by facts. Even though Dr. KEITH clearly 
accepts that Bhamaha cannot be credited with such a critical, scientific and 
subjective formulation of the-Guna concept as found only from the time of 
Ananda, he goes to the extent of saying that Bhamaha himself, as a critic of 
Dandin, reduced Gunas to three, basing himself on some principle of the kind 
of Ananda’s definition of Gunas as Rasadharma. No such principle can 
be suspected to exist even unconsciously in Bhimaha,. Bhāmaha's defini- 
tion of Guna as such is not available ; his definition of Madhurya, Prasáda 
and more especially Ojas are definitely and very clearly related to such objec- 
tive physical features as Sravyatva, Asamastarlhatve, sweetness to the sense 
of ear, absence of compound, simplicity as regards the understandability of 
the meaning even by boys and women as much as by learned men, and com- 
pounding numerous words. In the face of such definition of these three 
Gunas, which do not make even the smallest advance over Dandin and which 
are not on the way to make Gunas what they are in Ananda, we are not able 
to see the reasonableness of Dr. KEITH’s interpretation. The few verses on 
Gunas at the opening of chap. II in Bhimaha stand detachedly, without being 
clearly constituted into a topic or section. Bhamaha just mentioned the 
Gunas, because his predecessors had treated of them. If Dr. KEITH wants 
to stick to the logicality of his view, we may ask this question : Dr. KEITH 
says that as regards the Ritis? Bhimaha’s attitude is "a criticism of Dandin 
in the usual insulting manner of Bhamaha”. But why does not Bhámaha 














1. Dr. Kerry says here (p. 178 of the above said Volume) that Bhàmaha "is 
reproaching Dandin with following blindly a wrong tradition” and that Bhimaha's 
attitude is severely critical. But KEITH contradicts himself soon on p. 183 where 
he says that as against the reactionary Dandin, Bhamaha “is often more wedded 
to tradition” and “was content to accept the tradition as handed down." If he 
vas a ° traditionalist,” why did he grow "severely critical’ towards the Ritis? 
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treat the Gunas of Dandin also to a similar insult? Bhàmaha's attitude to- 
wards Ritis is no doubt " severely critical" but the attitude is against those 
predecessors who, without really understanding the fundamental characteristics 


of poetry, 3uCh 33 पुणार्थत्वम्‌, वक्तोक्तिः, अभाम्यत्वम्‌ , अध्येत्वम्‌ , न्याय्यत्वम्‌ , अनाकुठत्वम्‌ 
were simply led away by mere catchwords like Vaidarbha and Gauda, and 
not against Dandin. Bhimaha, if he had criticised Dandin either on Riti 
or on Guna, must have given us some clue to his knowledge of Dandin’s 
clear formulation of Riti as intimately connected with and essentially based 
on the Guras. 

Therefore, as pointed out earlier in the section on Magha, there were 
before the time of Bhamaha and Dandin different traditions, one which Bha- 
maha chose to follow, another which Bhatti chose to follow and still another 
which Dandin chose to follow. The criticism in Bhamaha and Dandin are 
of the different currents of thoughts on one or the other of which the two 
authors based their texts. Otherwise the consistent mention of only two 
Gunas, Ojas and Prasáda, by Magha is unintelligible 

Vamana. { 

Vamana was the first to definitely classify Gunas into the two classes 
of Sabda gunas and Artha gunas. He gives the same ten Gunas found in Bha- 
rata and Dandin. First he treats of them as Bhandhagunas or qualities pertain- 
ing to the соПосайоп. ( агҷ: чаї ) Vamana has changed the nature of 
the various Gunas considerably. We shall first examine his Sabda gunas. 

Ojas is defined as Gadhabandha ; Prasida as Saithilya. This Saithilya 
by itself is a Dosa but is called the Guna of Prasida by its association or 
coexistance with Ojas. It is said to be clearly experienced by knowing critics 
that these contrary qualities of Gadhatva and Saithilya exist together 


नन्वयमोजो विपर्ययात्मा दोषः, तत्कथं गुण इत्यत आह-शुणः संघरवात्‌ । गुगः प्रसादः, 

ओजसा सह संछुत्ात्‌। झुदत्तु दोष एवेति । ननु विरुद्धयोरोज:प्रसादयो: कथं संत्र इत्यत्राह 
स त्वनुभवसिद्धः। स तु संस्तु अनुभवसिद्धः तद्विदां रत्नादिविशेषवत्‌। अत्र ets 

करुणप्रेक्षणीयेषु संछवः सु्दुःख्योः । 

यथानुभवतः सिद्धः तयैवोजः प्रसादयोः ॥ 
This seems to be a very clumsy view of Prasida. Others have criticised it. 
See Advydnusdsana vydkhyd p. 196. еа is defined as Masrnatva or that 
quality which makes even a number of Padas appear together as опе, батага 
is stated to be Marga-abheda, uniformity of style. Samadhi is described as 
the rise and fall of a verse, Aroha and Avaroha. Certain critics consider this 
Aroha and Avaroha as not different from Ojas and Prasida. They say that 
Ojas is of the form of Aroha or a mounting up of the heart and Prasáda is 
of the form of Avarcha, a coming down or lowering of the key. These critics 
mean the subjective reaction to Ojas and Prasida. Vimana refutes their 
view with two arguments. Aroha and Avaroha are separate but Ojas and 
Prasida coexist. Then, there is no strict law that in Ojas there is Aroha 
and in Prasida there 15 Avaroha. But in a way, Vamana succumbs in the 





end. Vamana attempts to reply that it is only Tivra Ojas and Tivra Prasada 
that are of the form of Aroha and Avaroha and the Guna responsible for the 
Tivratva is Samadhi. Madhurya is defined as the absence of Samüsa and 
words standing separate, Prthak padatVa. समासदैर्यैनितरृत्तिपरं चैतत. It is 
Bhamaha who says that writers who favour Madhurya compound their words 
little. Saukumarya is Ajarathatva or Aparusya which is the same as Dandin’s 
Anisthurüksaraprüáyatva. The Sabdaguna of Udüratà is desc as Vika- 
tatva, the dance of words. Arthavyakti is defined as the quality of words 
giving their meaning quickly. It is because Vamana has this Arthavyakti as 

Sabdaguna that he has to give Prasáda the curious character of Saithilya 
Kanti is brilliance without which the verse looks like an old faded picture. 

Vamana is a poet and a connoisseur of painting. He infuses poetry into 

his conception of Gunas. He speaks of Ajarathatva which surely an imagina 
tive Sahrdaya feels, The dance of words, the brilliance of words, the rise 
and fall of verse, these are very poetic conceptions of Gunas. Earlier, praising 
drama as supreme literature, Vamana compares it to picture. 


सन्दर्भेषु दशरूपकं श्रेयः | afa चित्रं, चित्रपटवद्‌ विशेषसाकल्यात्‌ । 1. 3. 30, 31. 
His Sabdaguna Kinti is borrowed from painting. It is described as Aujjvalya. 
The faded and dull appearance of old pictures, Puranacchaya, is what results 
when verses have no Kinti. 

औजज्वल्यं कान्तिरिस्याहुः गुणं गुणविारदाः | 

पुराणचित्रस्थानीयं तेन बन्ध्यं कवेवेचः ॥। 
Again Vamana borrows a comparison from the field of painting 

यथा EN चतुरं चित्रपण्डितैः । 

ач वागपि प्राज्ञैः समस्तमुणगुंफिता ॥ 
Gunas in general are poetic conceptions and Vámana's conception of many 


of them are more so, That is why Vamana takes pains to refute sceptical 
and unimaginative readers to whom such Gunas are non-existent, are mere 














1. The means to achieve this Kanti is the choice of those words only which 
are poetic. Only certain names of objects have a poetic flavour. The use of these 
only gives a lasting brilliance to a verse. The dull words of daily use make a 
verse look like an old effaced picture. RatneSvara says in commenting upon Bhoja's 
Sabda kanti which is the same as Vamana's 





कान्तिविपयेयः पुराणी च्छाया x x » अत एवाह 'पुराणनित्रस्थानी 
तेन वन्ध्यं कवेरव॑च: ' इति | तस्मादप्रहतपदेः आरंभः सन्दर्भस्यैव कान्तिः। तद्था- ` कुसुमस्य 
w^ ra sed, कौसुममिति अप्रहतम्‌; 'जलनिधौ” इति प्रहतं, ' अधिजलूधि ! इति अप्रहतम्‌ 
गुर्त्वमिति प्रहतं, गौरवमिति अप्रद्दतमित्यादि । अत एव प्रहतशंका । चमत्कारित्वं तु सहृदयाादित्वम्‌। 
अस्ति हि तुल्ये पे वाचकत्वे पदानां कथिदवान्तरों विज्ेष-, यमधिकृत्य किथिदेव प्रथुजते महाकबयः, न 
तु सवेम्‌ यथा पक्त्र इति वक्तव्ये किसलयमिति । ज्लीति वक्तव्ये कान्तेति । कमळमिति वत्त्ये 
mea i Р. 48, 5. К. А, ууа 








illusions, or are only the accidental effects, caused by reading verses in differ- 
ent Ways. 
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नासन्तः, संवेद्यत्वात्‌ । न श्रान्ताः, निष्कम्पत्वात्‌। न पाठधमाः, सवेत्र अब्टेः । 

Hemacandra records on p. 200 of his Kévyénuidsena vyakhya the view that 
some hold only five Gunas and even those as Pafha dharmas 

Let us examine these Gunas of Vamana. Ojas seems to be the old 
&lesa. Slesa itself is taken as Masppatva or Ekapadavad bhana ; Ojas seems 
to be ‘ well-knitness’, Slega is cohesiveness. For the old conception of Ojas as 
Samüsa bhüyastva, Vámana has no counterpart in his scheme. His concep- 
tion of Prasida is very clumsy. Samédhi is taken as Arohüvaroha which is 
not a stylistic Guna but a consequence of Metre. In the Sikharigi metre, 
where the line begins with a short letter, rises up with five long, runs down 
again with five short, rises again with two long and makes again a final glide, 
one sees the Arohivaroha of Vamana clearly. Hence it is that the metre 
itself is called Sikharmi. In other metres, long and short alternate at short 
intervals and the rise and fall is very marked, there being no long curve. In 
his Parikara élokas on these Sabda gunas on p. 82 (Vanivilas Edn.), Vamana 
himself says in the verse on Samadhi that it pertains to the Yatis. It has 
also to be noted that all the instances given by Vamana are cases of Sikha- 
rini where the Árohávaroha is very clear. Bhoja seems to modify Vamana 
but really means the same thing in his Sabda samādhi. RatneSvara actually 
interprets the Guna as related to metre and says that such Gunas as 
and Fall must be felt, that they are Anubhavika. On pp. 200-201, Hema 
candra records a view of Gunas as metrical characteristics. Midhurya is dē- 
fined as Prthak padatva ; but there is Midhurya in compounds also as Ananda 
points out. Ud&ratà is defined as the dance of words and Kanti as brilliance 
of words and these two are entirely new conceptions of Vamana 

Arthagunas. The same ten Gunas are taken as Arthagunas also, Ojas 
is interpreted as Arthapraudhi. This Praudhi itself is of five kinds : Padarthe 
vakya vacanam; Vakyarthe padabhidhd; Vyasa; Samasa ; Sabhiprayatva. 
There is no logic in putting all these together under some name called Praudhi 
and identifying that as Ojas. Praudhi in general is a feature of poets 
genius and expression, and is of various kinds. Hemacandra offers the proper 
criticism of this Ojas of Vàmana when he says 


“इति या प्रौडि ओजः, तट्वैचित्र्यमात्रम्‌ ” । P. 195. 

The difficulty springs from the writers attaching some sanctity to the 
number ten regarding Guna and their strain to take the same ten as Sabda 
gunas and Arthagunas, while as a matter of fact, only some can be made 
abdagunas and some only, Arthagunas. There is no harm if some of the 
ten are taken as Sabda gunas only and some others again, as Artha gunas. If 
each should be taken once as a Sabda guna and again as an Artha guna, ignor 
ing the individuality of each, there is bound to Бе Kleśa, far-fetch 5 

Prasida is plain, being defined as Arthavaimalya. As such, it has to be 
differentiated on the one hand from the Sabdagupa called Arthavyakti and 




















on the other from the Arthaguga called Arthavyakti. The Arthavyakti of 
Sabda is the use of words which deliver their sense easily. Prasida, as an 
Arthaguna, has a somewhat restricted sense in Vamana. It has affinity with 
the second rescension of Bharata's Samati. The use of just sufficient words 
is Prasida. Certain writers simply pile beautiful words which do not add 
to the meaning and such writing is the Viparyaya of Vamana’s Prasada 


अर्थस्य वैमल्यं प्रयो जकमात्रपदपरिम्रहे प्रसादः । 
The Aprayojakapadas, useless verbiage, here given as Prasidaviparyaya is. 
referred to by Bhimaha also at the end of chapter V. 


विरुद्धपदमत्वर्थ बहुपूरणम्‌ आकुल्म्‌ 

gaa काव्यमपरे व्यायतामीप्सया-यथा ॥ 

उएतत्तक्रोठनागत्फुटवकुललतांचन्दनस्यन्दनाठ्य: — 
These Aprayojakapadas are what Mahimabhatta calls * Apratibhodbhava ог 
Avakara. They form the Sabdadoga called by Bhoja ' Aprayojaka. Steven 
son calls them Cheville in his essay on the Technical Elements of Style. “ The 
genius of prose rejects the Cheville no less emphatically than the laws of verse; 
and the Cheville, I should perhaps explain to some of my readers, is any 
meaningless or very watered phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 
Those who write in this manner are called Racanā kavis by RajaSekhara. 
K. M. p. 17 

The Arthaguna called $lesa is similar to the Arthaguna of Ojas, compris- 
ing as it does many things under some kind of name. ArthaSlesa is given as 
Ghatanà and what is this Ghatana ? Vàmana describes it as Krama, Kautilya, 
Anulbanatva and Upapattiyoga. How are these related together and how 
does the word Ghatar mean these things? And how does Slesa mean 
Ghatanà ? Vamana illustrates from Amaruka and adds that illustrations for 
this Arthaguna are profuse in the works of Südraka and others  Krama is, 
as we gather from the illustrative verse from Amaruka and from the com- 
mentary, the order of things or description in a certain order. This is taken 
by Bhoja as a Sabdalarhkira variety, the Kramakrta Gumphama. 5. A. A. 
p. 156. Kautilyaghatan& occurs in Catus, Vakroktis, Vyajoktis and such other 
kinds of expression common in Jove. The path of love itself is crooked, Kutila. 
Anulbanatvaghatana has affinity with Dandin’s Kanti and Saukumarya of 
Artha which are Anūrjita artha or Lokasima-anatikramana. The Admadhenu 
and the S, K. A. Vyākhyā of Ratneśvara take the whole as one क्रमकोरटिल्यानु 
लबणत्वोपपत्तिषटना and point out all these in the single illustration. А 
clear exposition of Vāmana's Slega is available in Ratne$vara under Bhoja's 
Arthaslesa. In fine, it is thus put by Ratne$vara : अघटमानत्येव वाक्यार्थस्य बुद्धिचा- 
तुर्येण घरनमिति वाक्यार्थः । See below under Bhoja's Arthagunas. 

Samata of Artha is the avoidance of the Dcga called Prakramabhariga. This 
сап be included in the Kramaghatanà, a variety of the above-noticed Artha- 
Шера. Vamana is not satisfied with this view and says in the end sme ат 
अवैषम्यमिति and illustrates it with a verse fi act V of the Sdkuntala 
कास्विदवगुंठनवती etc. What special quality Vamana means by Subhagatva 
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and how such a quality is seen in that verse art not understandable, As 
regards the Pratyudaharana which, if given, may give us some help, 
Vamana simply goes away by saying पत्युदाहरणं सुलभम्‌ । Samadhi is a curious 
idea as an Arthaguna. It is said to be Arthadpsti or ArthadarSana. It is 
called Samadhi because only a concentrated mind can see the thing which is 
to be put in the verse. समाधिक्ारणत्वात्‌ समाधिः। अबहितं हि चित्तम्‌ अ्थान्पश्यतीति उक्तं 
पुरस्तात्‌ । This is no Guna of Arthasandarbha It is a Guna of the poet and his 
Pratibha, It is out of place here and ought to have occurred earlier in І. З 
along with the general Sutras on Poet and Poet's Simagris described in Siitras 
16-20 Бажана ete The Artha conceived and expressed by the poet 
is here classified as ' quite original ', ‘ imitative’, and ' resembling that of other 
poets'—Ayoni and Anayacháyüyoni, a subject further developed by Ananda 
vardhana in the last Uddyota, by Rijasekhara in his Karyamimamsa and 
by Ksemendra in his Aevtkenthabherana. 

Mādhurya is defined as Uktivaicitrya which however is characteristic of 
poetry in general. Vamana does not further explain it but simply gives an 
illustrative verse and passes on to Saukumarya. The Arthaguna saukumarya 
is a mark of refinement in expression ; it 1s defined as Aparusya. The words 
of distress and danger are not shot straight by refined speakers; they do not 
shock with terrible words; they do not say Mrta, they say * YeSaSéesa’. 
Instead of saying ‘go’, Gaccha, they say ‘“Sddhaya’. The Artha- 
guna Udarata is Dandin’s AgrnimyatA Madhurya. Vamana says: ami- 
म्यत्वमुदारता । Arthavyakti is the pictorial quality in a word-picture. In a com- 
posite picture painted by the poet, the various things composing the picture 
must be distinct and clear. This seems to me to be the correct meaning 
of the phrase ' Rüpabheda ' which has been given as one of the six essentials 
(Sadanga) of a picture in a verse on painting in the Jayamangald on the 
Kümasütras and which has not been properly interpreted by the many writers 
who have written upon it. The graphic Svabhivoktis, minutely portraying 
to us every detail clearly and powerfully, have this Guna called Arthavyaku 
as their very life. 

Vàmana's Kànti is important as the only place where Vamana mentions 
Rasas. The formal brilliance giving a lasting colour to the words is the 
Sabdaguna of Kanti. The real brilliance of a piece that gives it life and makes 
it long-lived is its Rasa brilliantly developed. If Bhàmaha and Dandin held 
Rasa as an Alarnkara, the Rasavadalarhkara, Vamana took it as a Guna, the 
Arthaguna called Kanti. There is an advance in considering Rasa as Artha- 
guna, for Vamana considers Gua as superior to Alamkara and as inseparably 
related with Kavya. | 

Vamana's contribution is the classification of Guna into that of Sabda 
and that of Artha and a clearer and a more definite description and illustra- 
tion of each Guna. The greater contribution of Vamana is his attempt to 
define Guna in general and to indicate its difference from Alamkaira and its 
place in Kavya. That, we reserve for another section and note here some 


other general observations of Vimana on Guna. Vamana says that maturity 
of style or Kāvyapāka is the clear and the complete presence of these Gunas. 
The style is to have all these Gunas completely and clearly (Sphuta and Sakala) 
and then only can it be said to have Paka. Mere parading of grammatical 
niceties and striking expressions, Suptifi samskira, devoid of Gunas is bad 
Paka. It is Aparthaka, if it is devoid of the ten Gunas. 


गुणस्फुटत्वसाकल्ये काव्यपाकं प्रचक्षते । 
चूतस्य परिणामेन स चायमुपमीयते ॥ 


सुप्तिइसंस्कारसारं यत्‌ क्लिश्वस्तुगुण भवेत्‌। 

+ वृन्ताकपाकं स्यात. जुगुप्सन्ते जनास्ततः ॥ 

गुणानां दशतात्यक्तो यस्यार्थः, तद्पार्थकम्‌ । 

दाडिमानि दरोत्यादि न विचारक्षमं वचः ॥ 
Vamana therefore considers that best poetic diction must have all these ten 
Gunas of Sabda and Artha clearly and completely. That best diction, he would 
call Vaidarbhi which is the complete and clear presence of all these Gunas. 

पमम्रगुणोपेता वैदर्भी । 

अस्पृष्टा दोषमात्रामिः समग्रगुणगुंफिता | 

विपशीस्वरसौभाग्या वैदर्भारीतिरिष्यते ॥ 
To suit this idea of his, Vamana has changed the meaning of many Gunas. 
Gunas are not for him features which characterise one kind of style or one poet 
but they are essentials which best poetry as such must possess. In the Sabda- 
gunas, he has omitted the feature of Ojas as Samásabhüyastva, since it is not 
a feature of the Vaidharbhi. This position is slightly illogical since it supposes 
that in a single verse chosen as a specimen of the best diction of Vaidarbhi 
as for instance the verse mpat afg: Etc, one must show the presence 
of all the ten Gunas of Sabda and Artha. According to the theme, only cer- 
tain Gunas will be found. nstance, not in all cases can the Padas be 
dancing with the Guna called Udarats. 

Gaudi is described by Vamana differently from Dandin. Dandin said 
that the ten Gunas are the life of the Vaidarbhi and that the Gaudi generally 
has the reverses of the ten Gunas. Thus, Gaudi was a defective style almost 
Vàmana says of Gaudi that it is the same style of Vaidarbhi but with Ojas 
апа Кап displacing Madhurya and Saukuméirya 

ओज्ञः कान्तिश्च विद्येते यस्यां सा ओजःकान्तिमती गौडीया नाम रीतिः । माधुयसौकुमारय 


योरभावात्‌ समासबहुला अत्युल्बणपदा च । अत्र शोक: 
समस्तात्युद्भटपदामोजःकान्तिसमन्वित्ताम्‌ | 

गौडीयामपि गायन्ति रीतिं रीतिविचक्षणाः ॥ र. 20 Vanivilas edn. 
When all the Gunas are present, we have the Vaidarbhi and we have to take 
also that the Vaidarbhi is marked by an emphasis on Midhurya and Sauku- 
mārya. For, Vāmana himself says so and gives the Gaudi as the same Riti 
mmus Mädhurya and Saukumārya and plus Ojas and Kanti. 
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What are the Ojas and the Kinti here? Vamana says in his Vrtti 
“Sanvisa bahuli, Atyulbana padi ca", These two are the meanings of the 
Ojas and Kànti which are said to create the Gaudi. We face here a con- 
tradiction ; for, in the Guna prakarana itself, Ojas is never Samása bahulya and 
Kanti has nothing to do with the Udbhatatva or Ulbanatva of Padas ! 

The third Rit оѓ Paficdli is brought in to explain the two Ritis of 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. Vamana says that the P&ficàli is the style which is 
marked by the emphasis on Madhurya and Saukumiirya. 


माधुर्येण सोकुमारयेण च गुणेनोपपन्ना पाचाली नाम रीतिः । ओजःकान्त्यभावाद_ अनुल्बण - 
पदा चिच्छाया च। Р. 21. Уашуйаз ейп, 
Ojas and Kānti which are the dominant Gunas of the Gaudi are entirely absent 
in the Райса апа in their place we have Mádhurya and Saukumürya. The 
Paficali 1s described in a verse also 


आश्लिष्टश्ल्थभावां तु पुराणच्छाययान्बिताम | 

मघुरां सुकुमारां च पाञ्चालीं कवयो विदुः ॥ Р. 21, ibid. 
Therefore it seems that the Vaidarbhi becomes the Gaudi if Ojas and Kanti 
are emphasised and the Paficali, if Ojas and Kànti are eliminated and instead 
Madhurya and Saukumürya are emphasis Vaidarbhi itself has all the 
Gunas in an equal measure. When Vamana says of the Paficali that it is 
"Slatha', the reverse of the Ojas of his Gunaprakaraga is t here. Sai 
thilya is the reverse of Ojas which is Gadhabandhatva. In the Vaidarbhi, it 
coexists with Ojas and hence is the Guna of Prasida. It is a flaw by itself : 

गुणः प्रसादः, ओजसा सह संपवात्‌ । झुद्धस्तु दोष एवेति । 
In the verse describing the Paficali however, we find Ojas and Kānti as des- 
cribed in the Guna-section proper. 

Thus the Gunas which play a part in the differentiation of Ritis are 

Madhurya and Sukumüratà and Ojas and Kànti, The other six Gupas must 
be taken as present in all the three Ritis. . 





The History of the Distinction of Guna from Alarmküra. 

We have two main topics in the history of the concept of Guna, compared 
to which the number and nature of each particular Guna is a matter of detail 
only. They are the classification of Gunas into those of Sabda and those of 
Artha and the formulation of the difference between Guna and Alarnkára ; and 
these two affect the other topic of the number and nature of Gunas also, . 

Until the Guna was exactly defined by Ananda, writers were having 
twenty Gunas, ten of Sabda and ten of Artha and each writer added or sub- 
tracted as he pleased and described each of the Gunas accepted by him accord- 
ing to his own wish. The pre-Dhvan period of Sanskrit Poetics was a 
period of research in figures of speech. That period laid emphasis on formal 
beauty which it found to be of various kinds. All formal beauty of Kavya, 
all beauty of Kavya as such, was put down as Alarnkára, which was an omnibus 
concept comprehending all points of appeal in Kavya,—Guna, ‘ figure- 


alamkara', Rasa, Vrttyatga, Sandhyanga, and Laksapa. (Dapdin II 366) 
The concept of Alarikara, which applied normally to Sabdacitra like Yamaka 
and Anuprása and Arthacitra like Upamà, Rüpaka etc, came to be widened 
till it became ‘Poetic Beauty’ as such—SAUNDARYA—when it burst and 
again sank to its normal significance of Yamaka etc,, and Upamé etc. During 
this reign of Alarhksra, the concept had many votaries who held it as the 
mark of Kavya. Alarhkára seems to have lost its individuality; either it 
meant very big things or it meant very poor things. We have a glimpse into 
the other extreme position of Alarhkara in this period of Alarnküra-chaos, The 
anonymous commentary Hrdayahgaméd on the Küryüdaría refers to a very 
odd view of Alamkára which reduces that concept to something very trifling. 


चतुर्णामपि पादानाम्‌ आदो मध्येः्न्त एव वा । 
स्थतिरेकपदस्यैव तदलड्वारलक्षणम्‌ ॥ Р. 29. Mad. edn. 


This will be the marking of a verse with the same word’ at the beginning, 
the middle and the end. Such vagaries are found in the post-Dhvani period 
also, as for instance in Bhoja's list of Sabdalarhkaras. We shall now trace the 
thread of the distinction of Alarhkara from Guna from the beginnings up to 
Anandavardhana and see how,,even after Anandavardhana, some writers like 
Bhoja chose to follow only: the ancients. 

In Bhamaha's work the three Gunas, Prasida, Madhurya and Ojas are 
described. But they are: not called Alarnküra definitely anywhere. Nor do 
we find the word Gupa mentioned anywhere in Bhimaha, even in verses des- 
cribing these three Gunas. He mentions Dosas, defines and illustrates them 
at length at the end of chapter I and in chapters IV and V. At the end of 
chapter I, he says that sometimes certain Dosas cease to be Dogas and actually 
give beauty,—' Sobham Dhatte, 'Sobhate'. Not even here is it mentioned 
that these Dogas become Gunas. There is only one place where the word 
Guna occurs and it is in the definition of Bhavikatva at the end of all the 
Alamkaras, at the end of chapter III. 


This Guna pertains to the whole of a work and this soon becomes an Alarhkára 
Bhamaha and Dandin do not club it with Madhurya and other Gunas, though 
it в called a Guna ; and though they call it a Guna, a Guna of the Prabandha, 
they treat of it at the end of Alarhkáras. 

The beginning of some sort of differentiation between Guna and Alarh- 
kara is first seen in Dandin's Kavyddaréa, Dandin considers all the topics 
in poetics, and in drama also, Guna, Alamkara, Vytti, Sandhi, their Angas 
and Laksanas, as Alarhkdra. But as regards Guna and Alamkára, Dandin 
points out some difference which his commentators elucidate. 

_ The KavyaSarira is in many styles or paths, Margas, two clearly definable 
paths among which are the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi. There are certain quali- 
ies which constitute the life-breath of the various paths, What exactly is 
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the nature of these Gunas which constitute the life of а style? 
Jandin -replies that Gunas ate the special: features of the Kavyaéarira, its 
Asidhirana dharmas, going to distinguish the various styles. From a func- 
tional point of view these Gunas or special features. of-styles are Alarhkära. 
What is Alamkára? Апу feature, Dharma, which gives beauty to the Kavya 
is Alamkara. . | : | 
काव्यशोभाकरान धमोनलक्करान प्रचक्षते । 
ते चाद्यापि विकल्प्यन्ते कस्तान्‌ कात्स्न्येन वक्ष्याति ॥ 
काञ्चिन्मार्गविमागार्थमुक्ताः प्रागप्यलडिया: । 
साधारणमलक्कारजातमद्य प्रदर्श्यते 1 K. 4. 11. 1-3. | 
In chapter ITI, while speaking of the Doga called SasamSaya, Dandin says, as 
in the case of other Dosas also, that it is sometimes not a Doga. For Dosas depend 
on circumstances and cease to be so sometimes. Dandin must say here that when 
they cease to be Desas, they become Gugas, but instead, he says that they 
become Alamküra. Alarnküra is here used as a synonym of Guna 
fes संशयायेव यदि जातु प्रयुज्यते । сереге 
स्यादळंकार एवासो न दोषस्तत्र, तय॒था। К. А. Ш. 141. 
न दोषः पुनरुक्तोऽसौ प्रत्यु प्रत्युतेयमलङ्क्रियां fear | A. A. TT. 137. 
As distinguished from the Guna-asadharana-alamkaras described in chapter I, 
the figures of speech described in chapter II are called by Dandin Sadhadrana 
alamkara. Thus, to Dandin :— 
1. Gunas are Alamkara, since they are also features beautifying Kavya- 
sarira. 
2. Alamkáüra means feature imparting beauty to Kavya; in a restricted 
sense, it also means the figures of speech, Upamü etc 
3. Gunas, which were dealt with in chapter I as the distinguishing 
features of the two Margas аге А=30һагапа or special Alamkaras. Their 
xidhürapya, speciality, consists in their occupying the status of features 
that separate and distinguish poetic expression "into different styles (Marga 
vibhajakatva) 
4, The figures of speech are Sádháraga, general or common to all styles. 
This is clearly pointed out by the Hrdayargama 
पूर्वस्मिन्‌ परिच्छेदे वैदर्भगोडमार्गविभागार्थ काव्यशरीरःदशनार्थं च असाधारणधघमाः 
केच्तिदलङ्कारा उक्ताः । इदानीं शाब्दरचनालक्षणतः प्रतिष्ठापितस्य काव्यञरीरस्य साधारणा ये 
अलङ्काराः ते अस्मिन्‌ परिच्छेदे qeqea 1 P. 59. Rangacharya’s Madras Edn. 
In interpreting the verses of Dandin quoted above, Tarunavacaspati refutes 
Vamana's theory of the difference between Guna and Alarnkara.. He says the 
view that Gunas are Sobhahetu while Alarhkaras’are Sobhatisayahetu is no dis- 
tinction. For, we are not speaking of Sobhá at all, but of Sobha-atiéaya only.. 
Tarunavacaspati therefore holds that both Guna and Alarküra are Sobháti 
sayahetu and are to be distinguished by some other distinguishing mark. The 

















figures of speech are Alamkaras which are not employed as the differentia of 
Margas of poetry whereas the Guras are employed so. This is the difference 
between the two 


शोभाहेतवो गुणा:, शोभातिशयहेतवोऽलङ्कारा इति केश्चिदुक्तम्‌ । शोभातिशयस्यैव विवक्षितत्वात्‌ 
नायं भेदहेतुः इति गुणा अलङ्कारा एव इत्याचायीः । ततः -छेषादयो गुणात्मकालङ्काराः पूर्वे मार्ग = 

प्रेददर्शनाय उक्ताः । अधुना मांद्र्यसाधारणा अलङ्कारा उच्यन्ते । P. 60 Ibid 

Therefore, the difference according to Tarunavicaspati is that Gunas are 
special features that present themselves as characteristics of a certain style in 
some place only, whereas Alarhkára is common to all styles of poetry and 
exists everywhere. The latter does not go to characterise style and its presence 
or absence does not make or unmake a Marga of poetry 

Rudraja, Rudrata does not have a subject called Guna, clearly formu 
lated in his mind. The word Guna occurs in a very general significance in 
his work. In chapter II, after treating of the division of Sabdas into Nàman 
Akhyata etc., and the Ritis, Rudrata has a verse on what his commentator 
Namisadhu calls ‘ Vakya gunas’. 


अध वाक्यगुणानाह--- 
अन्यूनाधिकवाचक-सुकम-पुष्टा्थशब्दचारुपदम । 


The first ' Anyünüdhika vácaka means the absence of many Dosas. It is 
also the Sabda gunas of Arthavyakti and Prasida according to both Dandin 
and Vamana. Namisidhu explains it at length with illustrations and shows what 
Dosas should be avoided to secure this Guna. Sukrama refers generally, even as 

web Evenson says, must at once be sensuous and logical. Sanskrit 
Alamkaras emphasise a third quality, which of course is absolutely necessary 
and hence must be taken for granted. It is the grammatical correctness of the 
web, of the words in it. The quality of being logical is emphasised by many a 
Guna in Sanskrit Alarhküra. Aspects of Anyünadhikavacakatva, which em- 
phasise precision, clarity and cutting away of all surplusage, refer to 
some part of logicality, The quality of Sukramatva also emphasises the same 
The avoidance of the Doga called Prakramabhanga, which is the sense in 
which Namisidhu takes Rudrata's Sukramatva, is only one small aspect of 
the logical virtue of the web. The Carupadatva of Rudrata stands generally 
to denote the sensuousness of the web of Stevenson. Namisidhu takes Ksoda- 
ksatna and Aksunna to refer to Prasada and Paripürpatà, the result of the 
avoidance of all Dogas and the securing of all Gunas. 

In the next two verses, Rudrata returns to what he said in the above- 
quoted verse as Carupadatva. There are any number of synonyms and any 
number of words for ideas. But only such as make the expression beautiful 
are used by the poet. This quality of giving beauty to the web is what 
Rudrata calls Sannivesa cárutva. This, Rudrata definitely says is a Sabda- 
gura. | 














रचयेत्तमेव शब्दे रचनाया यः करोति चारुत्वम्‌ । | 
सत्यपि सकलयथो दितपदगुणसाम्येऽमिधानेषु ॥ 11. ° E 


Then Rudrata gives an example of the absence of this Guna, an example 


of a harsh unpronouncable expression तर्वास्युर्वेवर्थे तशुपड्क्तिरसंकटैब सुने। 11-10 
The ‘ Sanniveéacirutva ’ comprises within itself all the Gumas, И being con- 
sidered a comprehensive Guna and the Carutva of the word in the collocation 
being of many kinds from the many points of view. It is the general beauty 
of expression as a whole. 


In the last verse of Chapter XI which closes the section on Alarnkaras 
and Arthadosas, Rudrata uses the word Guna, though only generally 


शब्दार्थयोरिति निरूप्य विभक्तरूपान्‌ 
दोषान गुणांश्य निपुणो विसजन्नसारम्‌ । 


Namisüdhu. In the history of Gunas, Namisadhu occupies an important 
place for he exhibits a strange notion of Guna in his commentary on Rudrata 
It has been pointed out above that it is Namisadhu who introduces Rudraia's 
verse II. 8 as mentioning Vükya gunas. In I. 4, Rudrata uses the phrase जळ 
saga where ‘ Jvalat’ is taken by Namisadhu as * Alarhkarayukta 
and 'Ujjvala' as 'Dosübhüvena vimala', pure, being rid of flaws. Nami- 
sidhu, unlike Rudrata, mentions the name Guna often, but shows him- 
self in abject confusion. There were writers who were under an Alarnkara- 
stroke and Namisidhu is one who had a Guna-stroke, In chapter II, Rudrata 
says that words have two Vyttis or two kinds of collocation, the compounded 
and the uncompounded, Samfsavat and Asamáüsa. The Samasavat class 18 
further divided into three classes which are the three Ritis of Pancali 
Gaudiya and Latiya. In the Райса, the compound word has only two or 
three word units; the Latiya compounds five to seven words the Gaudiya 
uses the longest Samfsas. These three are thus Laghusarmasa Madhyama 
samasa and Ayatasan collocations respectively. The Asamésavytti 
has only one variety. It is the Vaidarbhi Riti. П. 36 Namisadhu 
says here that the Riti is Bhahgi or Vicchitti. रतिभङ्गिविच्छित्तिरिति पर्याय: 
And what is the nature of their place in Kavya? Namisadhu says that the 
Ritis are not Alamküras but they are GuNAs, of Sabde. He seems to em- 
phasise Sabda while saying Sabdagunas. 


' एताश्च रीतयो नालङ्काराः, किं तर्हि दाब्दाश्रयाः गुणाः इति । P. 10. 


It is to this view of Namisidhu that Vasudeva, commentator on the Aerpure- 
maiijari refers while commenting upon the Ritis mentioned by Rajasekhara 
in the Nandi verse of that drama. 

केचित्‌ रीत्यादीनामपि गुणत्वं मन्यन्ते। P. 2. K. M. Ed. 


Namisidhu has yet some more surprise for us. In the chapter on Rasa, 
chapter XII, p. 150, Namisadhu observes in his comments on the second verae : 











अलङ्ारमध्य एव रसा अपि किं नोक्ताः १ उच्यते । काव्यस्य शब्दाचा शरीरम्‌ । तस्य वक्तोक्तिवा- 
स्तवादयः कटककुण्डलादय इव कृत्रिमा अलङ्कराः। रसास्तु सौन्दर्यादय इय सददज्ञा गुणाः 
इति भिन्नः तत्मकरणारम्भः। 


The Sabdálamkáras and the Arthálarhkáras are considered artificial oma- 
ments like bangles and pendants while Rasas are the natural Gunas like 
Saundarya and other qualities of a woman. Namisidhu seems to emphasise 
the latter. Thus, this writer has two kinds of Gunas, the Krtrima gunas, which 
are the Alarhksiras and the Sahaja gunas which are the Rasas. That Nami- 
sidhu considers Alarhkiras also as Gunas is plain from what he says in his 
comments on Rudrata, XI. 36 : 


"serm हि वक्कोकत्यादय य: पश्न Г: | दोषास्त्व समयादय: WT WI | अर्थस्य पुनशुणाः 
वास्तवादयः चत्वारः । दोष aq 1? P. 149. 
The Sabdalarhkaras and Ritis are Sabda gunas ; the Arthalarhkáras are Artha 
gunas ; all these are Kytrima gunas; (but it must be stated that Namisidhu 
does not definitely say whether the Ritis also are Krtrima) ; as contrasted with 
these, the Rasas are Sahaja gunas. It is in Namisidhu that Guna attained 
the greatest proportions and became a concept that could stand compa- 
rision with the concept of Alarhküra in the sense of Saundarya. 

The view that Rasas are the ‘Gunas' of poetry finds a scholastic and 
polemical position as a Pirvapaksa in the third Uddyota of Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvenyaloka, Ananda refutes the view which holds the Rasa as the Guna 
of poetry. The Pürvapaksa refuses to adopt the phraseology of Sarira and 
Atmam and the view that Kavyaéarira is ‘Sabdirtha’ and Kavyatman is 
Rasadi. It says that Rasa is the Guna of the Kavya. 


अत्र केचिदाहुः-गुणगुणिन्यवहारः रसादीनां इतिवृत्तादिभिस्सह, न तु जीवशरीरव्यवहार: । 
रसादिमयं हि वाच्यं प्रतिमासते, न रसादिमिः पूथग्भूतम्‌ । अत्रोच्यते । P. 182. Dhva. 4. 
Udbhala. The Kàvyalamkarasarasamgraha of Udbhata which is a short 
resume of figures of speech has no place for Gunas. But Udbhata's ideas on 
Gunas, expressed by him in his lost commentary on Bhümaha, Bhümahavi- 
varana, are available to us. His ideas on Gunpas are always kept in view 
both by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta in their discussion om Guna 
in Uddyotas II and III. His opinion as such is definitely set forth in 
the Kdryaprakdsa and is identified as his by Minikyacandra and following 
him, by others also afterwards. Hemacandra identifies the opinion as Udbhata's 
in his commentary on his own Kàvyanusaásana.  Udbhata advanced the argu- 
ment that since Gunas and Alarhkaras are both of them features that beautify 
Kavya, Kavyasobhikaradharma, there is essentially no difference between these 
two and the distinction alleged to exist is due to the blind traditionism of the 
indiscreet and the ignorant. Also, he considered both Gunas and Alarnkaras 
as subsisting in Kavya through inherence, Samavaya sambandha. 


ओजःप्रश्रतीनाम्‌ अनुप्रासप्रभतीनां च उभयेषामपि समवायतृत्त्या स्थितिरिति गडडुलिकाग्रवाहे- 
їчї भेद इत्यभिधानमसत्‌ Kavyoprakaga, ४11], ` | 
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P. 289. Minikyacandra. Mys. Edn. 


इह तु उभयेषां समवायेन स्थितिरिति अभिधाय ' तस्माद्‌.गडरिकोप्रवाहेण गुणालङ्कारमेद्‌ ' इति 
भामहविवरणे यद भट्टोट्भरोऽभ्ग्रधात्‌, तन्निरस्तम्‌ | Р. 17 Hemacandra. 


उद्भटादिभिस्तु गुणालंकाराणां प्रायशः साम्यमेव 
सूचितम्‌ , विषयमात्रेण भेदप्रतिषादनात्‌। 7- 7. ^10/£दो०ऽaTva5Va 


_ It is also known to us that Udbhata held Gunas as Samghatanadharmas, 
qualities pertaining to the collocation and he must have differentiated the 
Alarnkaras as features of Sabda and Artha 

Vümena. It is to refute Udbhata who definitely denied any difference 
between Guna and Alamkara that Vàmana, his contemporary, attempted to 
distinguish the two. 

तत्र ओजःप्रसादादयो गुणाः यमकोपमादयस्त्वलकङ्काराः इति स्थितिः कात्यविदाम्‌ । तेषां किं 
भेदनिबन्धनमित्याह--““ काव्यशञोभायाः कर्तारो धमी गुणाः। ” ये खळ इद्दार्थयोधं्माः काव्य 
शोभा कुर्रान्ति ते गुणाः। ते च ओजःप्रसादादयः, न यमकोपमाद्यः । कैवल्ये तेषामकाव्यशोभाकरत्वात्‌ । 
ओजःम्रसादादीनां तु केवलानामस्ति काव्याशोभाकरत्वमिति । “ तेदंतिझयहेतवस्त्वलह्राराः।” तस्याः 
काव्यशोभायाः । तस्य हेतवः । तुझब्दो ब्शतिरेके । अलङ्कारा्च यमक्रोपमादयः । “ पूर्वे नित्याः । ” 
पूर्वे गुणा नित्याः, तर्विना काव्यञोभावा अनुपपत्तेः । A. A. Sa. and Ут. ТП. 1 


The essential notion of the word Alarhkara in Dandin viz., Kavyasobhakara 
dharma has not changed in Vamana who equates Alarhkira with all beauty 
in Kavya, Saundarya, and says that the distinctive mark of a Kavya 
is Alamküra. Even as Dandin, Vàámana had one comprehensive and 
wide concept of Alarhkara, and another smaller concept of Alamkara. The 
bigger and smaller concepts are. both seen in the second Sūtra where 
Vamana says that Alaiküra is achieved by avoiding flaws and introducing 
Gunas and Alariküras. It is between Guna and the smaller Alarhksira that 
Vamana points out the difference in chapter III. They both are means of 
Saundarya but they have a slight difference. Saundarya or Sobh4 of a Kavya 
is due to Gunas. Alarhküras are added for additional Sobha., This 1s one 
difference. The second difference is a consequence of-the first: The absolutely 
necessary Sobhà without which there is no Kavya, is by Guna. Thus Gunas 
are in all Kivyas. The connection between Kavya and Guna is eternal 
पूर्व नि qi: į Guņas are therefore Nitya, niyataSobhakara dharma. Alarhkairas 
are Anitya since they are for additional beauty only and they may or may not 
be introduced. They are SobhatiSayahetus. By themselves, they do not 
beautify poetry. केवल्ये तेषाम अकाव्यशोभाकरत्वात. It is implied here that 
Gunas subsist in Kavya through inherence (Samavayasambandha) and Alarh- - 
küras exist simply through the separable relation of Samyoga, 

Thus the contribution of Vimana to thé Sastra, besides the word Atman, 
is some kind of definite distinction of Gumas from Alarhkaras, as also the 
definite classification of Gunas as Sabda gunas and Artha gunas. Many fol- 





lowed Vamana's differentiation of Guna from Alamküra. Pratihürendurája, 
commentator on Udbhata, accepts it and so also Bhoja. In his definition of 
Kavya, Mammata may appear to subscribe to this view of Vamana, a view 
which he definitely refutes in the eighth chapter. Mammata defines Kavya 
as Adosa, Saguna and Sálarküra and adds that sometimes Küvya may be 
Analarhkara. This means that Gunas are of greater importance, they being 
invariably present, Nityasambaddha, in Kavya. Commenting on this text, 
Vidydcakravartin says : | 
अनेन गुणालक्रारयोमेंदोर्‍यासूचितः । यत: शग्दार्थयो: परिस्फुटगुणयोरेव काव्यत्वम । mfg 
स्फुरालङ्कारविरहेऽपि न काव्यत्वहानिः । 
Bhatta Gopeila subscribes to this same view in a longer discussion on the sub- 
ject. But this does not mean that these writers, Mammata and his two 
commentators, follow Vamana. They are followers of Ananda who also hold 
Gunas as eternally related to Kavya, and Alarnkiras to be less intimately 
related and less important. Their agreement with Vamana is only apparent. 
In the Guna chapter, Mammata himself criticises Vamana's Gunálarnüra- 
viveka. If Mammata holds Gunas as Nitya, it is because he holds them as 
समवायेन काव्ये अचलस्थितयः'’. He holds that, in the absence of Gunas also 
Alamküras may make a Kavya. It is possible in cases of Citrakiivya. Guna 
pertains eternally only to Rasa and hence to Rasakávya only | | 
Pratiharendurüja. Pratihárendurája commented upon Udbhata's Kàryá- 
laiikürasarasangraha and availed himself of certain opportunities to expound 
things not dealt with by Udbhata in his small work devoted exclusively to 
Alamkaras.  Pratihirendurája makes himself a follower of Vamana on the 
question of the difference between Guna and Alarikaira, and differs from him 
in other respects. . He is aware of the Rasa doctrine and accepts Rasa as the 
Atman of poetry. He does not accept Dhvani. He says Guna is the eternally 
associated beauty of a Kavya without which there is no Küvya. Alarhkāras 
by themselves and in the absence of Gunas, are not only not features of beauty 
but they look also ugly and ludicrous, pp, 75-76. 
यद्येवमिदानीं गुणेरेव कृतकृत्यत्वात्‌ काव्यस्य अलड्वाराणां तत्र निरुषयोगता प्राप्नोति । नैवम्‌ । 
गुणाहितशोभे काव्ये अलङ्काराणां झोभातिज्ञयविधायित्वात्‌ , लोकिकालङ्कावत्‌। xX xX ха 
ag निर्गुणे काव्ये निबध्यमानानामलङ्काराणां जरद्योषिदलक्कारवत्‌ शोभाविधायित्वं हश्यते । ५ »% x 
तथा काव्यालङ्काराणामपि निगुणे काम्ये निवध्यमानानां काव्यशोभाहेतुत्वाभावः स्वजशोभादानिश्च भवति । 
यद्वोचद्कटवामनः “ युवतेरिव + सदलङ्कारविकरल्पकल्पनाभिः ॥ यदि भवति वपुक्ष्युतं गुणेभ्यः + दुर्भगत्वं 
नियतमलंकरणानि संश्रयन्ते ॥ ५ х अत एवालंङ्काराणामनित्यता । गुणरहितं हि काव्यं अकाव्य- 
मेव भवति, न त्वलक्काररहितम्‌। अङङ्काराणां गुणोपजनितशोभे काव्ये शोभातिशयविधा यित्वात्‌ । 
He then quotes Vamana's Siitra on the distinction of Guna and Alarhkara 
and gives instances of poetry with Guna only and no Alarküras, from the 
Amarusataka. 
लक्ष्ये च अलक्लाररहितमपि केवलगुणसंस्क्रियमाणशब्दार्थशरीरं काव्ये द*यते, यथा अमरुकस्य 
कवेः अनि( नु )बद्ध”स्क्ञाररसस्यन्दी *छोकः *“ कथमपि कृतप्रत्यासत्तो >--॥? न खल्वत्र 
अलझ्कार: कल्षित्परिहश्यते माधुरयौजोभ्यां परिबृहितस्य प्रसादस्य विद्यमानत्वात्‌ काव्यरूपता Р. 76. 
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Prathiharenduraja would therefore define Kavya as Sabdartha beautified by 
Gunas, He actually does so. 
“sed ag गुणसंस्कृतशच्दार्थशरीरत्वात--- ” Р. 75. 
“ मुख्यया तावद्वुत्या गुणसंस्कृतशब्दार्थशरीरमेव कःव्यम्‌ । ” 1. 72. | 

But he followed Vamana only so far. In the number of Gunas and the 
nature, he differed. In their number, he followed Ananda by accepting only 
the three Gunas Madhurya, Ojas and Prasida. He says on p. 75, Varga VI, 
under Kavyalinga : 
.„ . तथा हि गुणाः काम्यस्य माधुर्य-ओजः-- प्रसाद्‌ लक्षणाः । 
In his conception of the nature of these three, he differs from Ananda. He 
never says that they are Rasadharmas. He says that they are the differentia 
of Kavya, Kavya being Sabdartha beautified by Guna. This means that 
Guna is a Dharma of Sabda and Attha, but he says that they are to help and 
be in accordance with Rasas. Madhurya is defined as was done by Ananda, 
as Ahlüdakatva. Ojas is not defined as Dipti, but as Gadhata, following 
Vamana. Prasida is not changed. It is said that of the three, Prasada is 
the most important. The other two are in all Kavyas but the proportion of 
these two will vary according to the Rasa. In a verse, Madhurya and Ojas 
help Prasida in delivering the Rasa. | 

तत्र माधुर्गमाहादकत्वम्‌, ओजो गाढता, प्रसादस्त्वव्यवधानेन रसाभिव्यवत्यजुगुणता । तदेतेषां 
त्रयाणां गुणानां मध्यात्‌ प्रसादस्य प्राधान्यम्‌। माघुयोजसोस्तु तत्तदसाभिव्यक्त्यानुगुण्येन तारतम्येन 
अवस्थितयोः प्रसाद एव सोपयोगता। एवं च तत्र तत्तदसानुगुण्येन माधुये।जोभ्यां तारतम्येनावस्थिताभ्याम्‌ 
उपकृतों यो सौ प्रसादात्मा रसानामव्यवघानेन प्रतीतिहेतुर्गुणः, तदुपेतशब्दार्थशरोरत्वेन काव्यस्याव- 
स्थानात्‌ सरसतेव भवितुमहृति, न तु नौरसता । 


He accepts Rasa as the Atman of poetry and that Kavya is said to live or 
have life, Jivadrüpa, only by having that Atman of Rasa. He separates Rasa, 
the Atman of Kavya, from its Sarira which is Sabda and Artha. To this 
Sarira belong the Gunas. The Sarira has Prasida helped by Madhurya and 
Ojas in a certain proportion and such Prasida is the means of the manifesta 
tion of Rasa. 

न खल काव्यस्य रसानां वा अलंकार्यालंकारभावः, किन्तु आत्मशरीरभावः । रसा हि काम्यस्य 
आस्मत्वैन व्यवस्थिताः, शब्दा्थौ च झारीररूपतया । यथां हि ' आत्मार्धिष्टितं शरीरं जीवतीति 
व्यपदिश्यते, तथा रसाधिष्टितस्प काव्यस्य जीवदूपतया व्यपदेशः क्रियते । तम्माद्रसानां काव्यशरीरभूत- 
इब्दार्थविषयतया आत्मत्वेन व्यवस्थानं, न स्वरङ्कायतया । रसाभिन्यक्ति्च यथायोगं माधुयोजोभ्यां 
तारतम्येनावस्थिताभ्याम्‌ उपबृंहितो योऽसौ प्रसादात्मा गुणः, तेन कियते 1 Р. 77. 


Kavyas are thus Sarasa as contrasted with Sistra. The Rasas are the -soul 
and life in whose absence the Kàvya is a corpse. These Rasas are manifested 
by Prasida helped by Madhurya and Ojas. These Gunas are invariable and 
permanent characteristics of Kavya even as the Rasas, the difference being 
that the Gunas pertain to the Sabdiirtha, the Sarira, of which Rasa is the soul 
The Gunas are the primary requisites without which there is no Kavya and 








Alathkaras may sometimes appear for giving additional beauty but they can 
be added only when a Kavya is already Sarasa and Saguna. EM 

Pratibárendurája then makes a great blunder. - He says that it is because * 
of this that drama is not Küvva though it is Sarasa! Kavya has to be Sarasa 
and Saguna. Vyákarapa is not Kavya because it is nirasa, and drama because 
it is Nirguna. If however, drama also is called Kavya, it must be through 
courtesy - Perhaps he thinks here of the enacting of the drama itself, the art 
of Abhinaya or dramatic representation and not the text of the drama, but 
even that cannot be devoid of the three Gunas. 


यद्यवं गुणझन्यत्वान्नीरसे व्याकरणादौ, भरतादो च ( नियुणे ) कांग्यव्यपदेशो न प्राप्तः x 
х х उच्यते । मुख्यया तावदुत््या गुणसंस्कृतशच्दार्थशरीरमेव काव्यम्‌ । गुण 
रहितशब्दार्थशरीरे तु काव्यमात्रे काव्यशब्दस्य काव्यसाद*यांद्‌ उपचारात प्रयोगो भविष्यति । 
We are not able to understand this viewpoint of Pratihárendura ja. 


Bhoja. 

As will be shown in the chapter on Alariküra, Bhoja follows Vamana 
on the difference between Guna and Alarnkára and quotes the two verses of 
Vamana on the point. In the fifth chapter of the 5. К. Аз һе points out 
that like Rasaviyoga, Gunayoga is Nitya in Kavya as contrasted with Alarn 
karayoga which is Anitya. 


नित्यो हि काव्ये गुणयोग इव रसादियोगः । 1. 614. 
कदाचिदल्कारयोगोऽपि त्यज्यते, न तु रसावियोगः गुणयोगथ्च व्यभिचरितसंबन्धाविति | 
In chapter V, while beginning the topic of Gunalarhkdira sarhkara, Bhoja says 
that Gunalarhkira sarhkara must always be there, for it is only to a sentence 
already having Gunpas in it that an Alarnkára is added 
गुणवत्येत्र वाक्ये ऽलङ्कारयोग P. 620. S. K. A. 
That means that without Guna, Alarhkāra has no meaning 

Again Bhoja says that certain Alarhkāras themselves are made up of 
certam Gunas. There is cause and effect relation between the two. The Ritis 
which are Sabdalarhkaras are made up of or are due to various assortments 
of the Gunas, Slesa etc. 

गुर्णाई गुणभूतैरेव अलक्षारां: प्राय आरभ्यन्ते | तबथा-अस्पृष्टा दोषपात्रामि: ९८. 
Pp. 622-3 5. K. A. P. 403, Vol. I. Mad: Ms. Sr; Pra 

Bhatta Nrsimha clearly states the distinction of Guna and Alarnkara in 
his commentary on the 5. K. 4. P. 28 Mad. Ms 

नियतो घमो गुणः, आगमापायी अलङ्कारः । 

Following Dandin, Bhoja considers all elements of beauty in Kivya 
Alarhkira. That is, Bhoja has the bigger conception of Alarnküra as Saun 
darya found at the beginning of Vámana's work also. He, however, distin- 
guishes the Gunas, as Vamana did, by holding them to be inseparably related 














$E Dogas, Gunas and Alarhksras, the Sr Pra, simply reproduces the 
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to Kavya and to be of greater’ importance than Alarhkára. At the begin- 
ning of the Guna section, he says in the S. A. A. 
_ अर्लकृतमपि श्रत्यं न काव्यं गुणवर्जितम्‌ । 
गुणयोगस्तयोमुख्यो गुणालझ्कारयोगयोः ॥ 
He says in the 5r. Pra 
‘aq गुणोपादान-अलक्कारयोगयोः ` गुशोपादानं गरीयः।' अयमेम गुणालङ्कारयोविेषः 
यद्गुणोपादाने नियमः, अल्कारयोगे तु क्वामचार इति । Mad. Ms. Vol. I., p. 211. 
To the two verses he quotes from Vamana on this subject युवतेरिव ENH and 
af भवति agem, Bhoja adds a third of his own in which he emphasises 
the same idea that only when the KavyaSarira has already the beauty of 
" Gupas can it. be further beautified by the addition of Alarnkara. 
दीघापान्नं नयनयुगलं भूषयत्यज्षनभ्रीः 
तुज्ञाभोगो प्रभवति कुचावार्चितुं हारयष्टिः । 
मध्ये क्षामे वपुषि लभते ( लगति ) स्थानकूपासलक्ष्मीः 
श्रोणीचिम्बे गुरुणि रशनादाम झोभां बिभर्ति ॥ 
See Alamkara chapter. 


According to Ratnegvara's exposition, Bhoja accepts neither the Kash- 
merian view of Gunas that they are three and are Rasadharmas nor Vamana's 
view of Guna and Alamkára as differing on the basis of their being Sobhahetu 
and Sobhatisayahetu respectively. The passage in Ratne$vara's S. K. À 
Vydkhyd is quoted in the coming section on Ratne$vara. Ratne$varas 
position is curious. Bhoja accepts Anandavardhana partially and gives in 
chapter V of the S. K. A., and in chapter XI of the Sr. Pra., a special status 
to the three Gunas of Ananda as vitally connected with the three Rasas. That 
apart, Bhoja formally gives the name Alamkara to Gunas and Rasas for the 
sake of one kind of synthesis. There is little meaning in what Ratne$vara 
gives as the difference between Guna and Alamkara. The difference that the 
former is Mukhya and the latter Amukhya leads to Vámana's position, Taru- 
navácaspati also casts off Vàmana's distinction of Sobhahetu and Sobhátisaya- 
hetu but he has the feature of Margavibhijakatva to effectively distinguish 
Guna from Alarmhkara.  Ratneévara has no such thing. Therefore we must 
conclude that though Bhoja did not use the words Sobhahetu and Sobhi- 
atigayahetu, the words which he uses, Mukhya and Amukhya, mean the same 
thing and Ratneévara is wrong and stands independent when he says that 
this position differs from that of Vamana. 

Bhoja classifies Gunas into three classes, Bahya—the Sabda gunas, Abh 
yantara—the Artha gunas, and Vaisegika gupas ог Ооба gunas which are cases 





of Dosa turning out to be Gunas under certain circumstances. 
त्रिविधाश्च गुणाः काञ्ये भवन्ति कविसंमताः । 


वाद्मा्ाभ्यन्तराश्चैव ये च वैशेषिका इति ॥ 
बाह्याः झाच्दगुणास्तेषु चान्तरास्त्वर्थसंश्नयाः । 
वैशेषिकास्तु ते नूनं दोषत्वेऽपि हि ये गुणाः ॥ 3 K A. 
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In the Sy. Pra., Bhoja adds an illustra In a damsel, her pedigree, age, form 
and physical beauty are the Bahya gunas; her conduct, character, artfulness, 
culture etc., are her Abhyantara, gunas; Vinaya or modesty is a Guna of 
women and Avinaya, lack of Vinaya, is a Doga or fault. But in courtesans, 
it is Avinaya that is a Guna even as smoke which is Dosa elsewhere is Guna 
when it emanates from scent-wood like sandal. The last is Vaitesika guna 
तत्र अन्ववायवयोरूपलावण्यादयो बाह्याः, शीलवैदरध्यमाहाभाम्यसौभाग्यादयः आन्तरः । ये तु 

दोषा अपि आश्रयविसोषावस्थाविशेषाद्युपाेः शुगत्वमाश्रयन्ते ते वैशेषिकाः । यथोच्यते ( छाया )-- 

` सामान्यसुन्द्रीणां विज्नममावहत्यविनय एव । 

धूमोचयः प्रज्वलितानां बहुमतः घुरमिदारूणाम्र ॥ › 
कान्यशरीरेऽपि ते [ति] त्रियेव । तत्र बाह्याः झन्दगूणाः, ते ह्यन्वयादिवत्‌ बाह्यत्वेन 

अवमासन्ते । आन्तराः अर्थगुणाः, ते सौश्ञील्यादिवत्‌ विमरेंन ज्ञायन्ते । वै्ञेविका दोषगुणाः, ते हि 
पात्रविञ्ञेषाद्युपाघेः दोषा अपि गुगरवेन विख्यायन्ते । Sr. Pra. Vol IL, pp. 211-212. 
The Vaisesika gunas are thus constituted into a special class and given regular 
treatment for the first time by Bhoja. The Vaisesika gunas of poetry are 
such flaws as Punarukti which becomes a Guna in the speech of an emotion 
filled lover, in drunken state ete. Some of these Vaiéesika gunas have been 
indicated in the Doga by earlier writers like Bhamaha, Dandin and 
Rudrata. Bhoja only constituted them into a class of Gunas and gave them 
elaborate treatment. In chapter I Bhàmaha speaks of Dosas; of the Dosa 
Ayuktimat, he says that making messengers of clouds, wind, moon etc., are 
liable to be called Ayuktimat but adds that, if the man who sent the mes- 
sage is mad in lovelornness, it is no fault. 

यदि चोत्कप्ठ्या यत्तदुन्मत्त इव भाषते । 

तथा भवतु भून्नेदं सुमेघोभिः प्रयुज्यते ॥ 
Bhamaha again says that according to the particular setting, even the bad 
adds to the beauty. 




















ur i rh. = 


नीलं पलाशमाबद्धमन्तराले usi ॥ 
किञ्चिदाश्रयसन्द्यांद्‌ धत्ते शोभामसाध्वपि । 


कान्ताविलोचनन्यस्तं मलीमसमिवाञ्जनम्‌ ॥ 
X X x 


अनयान्यदपि ज्ञेयं दिशा युक्तमसाध्वपि | 1. 94-7. 
These verses are incorporated by Bhoja in his text in the section on Vaisesika 
Gunas. In chapter IV, Bhámaha speaks of Punarukta dosa ceasing to be a 
Dosa in utterances in fear, sorrow etc. 
भयशोकाभ्यसूयासु हर्षविस्मययोरपि । 
यथाह गच्छ गच्छेति पुनरुक्तं न तद्विदुः ॥ 
Dandin shows also that Dogas become Gunas, Of Apartha he says : 
उन्मत्तमत्तबालानामुक्तेरन्यत्र दुष्यति। К. Д. Ш. 198, 
इ्‌दमत््वस्थाचित्तानाममिघानमनिन्दितम्‌। К. А. Ш, 130, 
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Of Vyartha : 

अस्ति काचिदवस्था सा साभिषङ्गस्य चेतसः। 2 

यस्‍्यां भवेदम्िमता विरुद्धार्थापि भारती ॥ КУАШ. 133. 
Of Punarukti : 

अनुकम्पाद्यतिशयो यदि कब्चिद्विवकषयते । | 

न दोषः पुनरक्तोथपि प्रद्युतेयमलड़िया॥ K. A. IMI. 137. 
Of Sasarhsaya : 

ससं संशयायैव यदि mq (mp) spei ra 

स्यादलझ्ञार एवासौ न दोषत्तत्र तद्या ॥ К. 4. Ш. 141. 
Of Apakrama 

यत्नसंबन्धविज्ञानहेतुकोऽपि क्तो यदि । 

कमलङघनमप्याहुः सूरयो नेव दूषणम्‌ ॥ К. А. 146. 
And finally Dandin says that, by the powers of the poet, all these flaws will 
cease to be such and be utilised as Gunas. 

विरोधस्सकलो5प्येष कदाचित्कविकोशलात्‌ । 

उत्तम्य दोषगणनां गुगवीथीं विगाहते ॥ К.А. Ш. 179. 
Rudrata ends his section of Dogas with the same idea: — 

अनुकरणभावमविकुलमसमर्थादि स्वरूपतो गच्छन्‌ । 

न भवति दुष्टमताइकू विपरीतक्किष्वण च | VIL 47. 
Anandavardhana has pointed out that Srutidusta and other Dosas are by 
nature Anitya, in Uddyotas II and III and Abhinava has fully explained this 
doctrine of the Anityatva of Dosa. Abhinava has fully explained this 
in his commentary on the Dosaprakarapa in chapter XXVII of Natyasastra, 
where he shows how Dosas are Anitya and how the Dosgas become Gupas some- 
times: Abhi. Bhà. Vol. II. Mad. Ms. pp. 409-410 & 420. This has been ex- 
plained in the Dosa chapter in this thesis and in my paper on Aucitya also. It 
is Aucitya that lies at the basis of this principle of Anityatva of Dosa. The 
Sahityadarpana is the one later work which treats of this topic of the Vai- 
éesika guna of Bhoja. It says : 

अनुक्तारे च सर्वेषां दोषानां नैव दोषता । VII. 32. 

अन्येषामपि दोषाणामित्यौचित्यान्मनीषिमिः । 

अदोषता च गुणता ज्ञेया चानुभयात्मता ॥ УП. 31 
Bhoja takes all that Bhamaha, Dandin and Rudrata have said upon this 
subject and adds much more. He shows all the Dogas, of Pada, Padartha 
and Vakyartha becoming Guyas, each with a definition and illustration. | 

Bhoja gives 24 Sabdagunas which are taken also as the 24 Arthagunas. 

Of these, ten are the old ones in Dandin and Vamana. In the definitions of 
these, once as Sabdaguna and again as Arthaguna, Bhoja combines Dandin 
and Vamana. Some of his new Gunas, Bhoja creates out of the definitions 
of these ten Gunas themselves in Dapdin and Vamana. For instance, 
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Bhoja casts away Vàmana's idea of Sabdasamádhi as Aroh&varoha, only to 
take it as the new Guna called Gati. This we shall see by and by. 

The following are the 24 Gunas given by Bhoja : 

Slega, Prasida, Samata, Madhurya, Sukumérata, Arthavyakti, Kanti, 
Udaratva, Udattats, Ojas, Aurji Preyas, Suéabdata, Samadhi, Sauksmya, 


Gambhirya, Vistara, ammuitatva, Bhavikatva, Gati, Riti, Ukti and 
Praudhi. 


Sabdagunas. | 
Slesa : Vamana is followed. = / 
 Prasáda: Vamana’s clumsy notion of Sabdaprasida as Saithilya co- 
existent with Ojas is cast away by Bhoja and Dandin’s definition of Prasida 
as.’ Prasiddhartha’ is followed 
— Samatà: Dandin is followed. ` | 

Madhurya : Dandin's conception ‘of Madhurya as Anuprāsa of an agree- 
able variety and as Agrámyatà is abandoned and Vàámana's idea of Sabda- 
madhurya as Prthakpadatà is accepted- | 

Sukumarata : Dandin is followed. Vàmana's Sabdasukumüratà agrees 
with this. The illustration given by Dandin is taken by Bhoja. 

, Arthavyakti : Dandin is followed. 

Капі : Vamana is followed. Dandin does not have an aspect of Kànti 
which can be related to Gabda» Hence Bhoja resorts to Vamana. This prin- 
ciple Bhoja follows throughout. | iF 

' Audarya:  Vimans's’ description of it as Vikatatva and the dance of 
words is taken by Bhoja. ! 

Udattata : Udàttatà and Udáratà are identical in Dandin, and Vamana 
did not have two such Gunas. Bhéja makes two Gunas out of the two 
synonyms, gives the former according-to Vamana and the latter according 
to Dandin. In Dandin himself, there are two kinds of Udarats, Utkrsta- 
gunapratiti and Slàghyaviéesanayoga. The latter can be related to Sabda and 
Bhoja takes it as the Sabdaguna of Udáttatà. As we shall see presently, the 
other Udarats in Dandin is utilised by-Bhoja for defining the Udarati and 
Udáttatà of Artha. — 

Ojas : Dapdin's Ojas which is Samasabhiiyastva is taken 

Aurjitya : Having followed Dandin on Ojas, Bhoja creates this Guna 
of Aurjitya defined as Gadhabandhatva out of Vamana’s Ojas of Sabda. This 
is another way by which Bhoja creates new Guras. E 

Preyas: This is an altogether new Guna of Bhoja. It is defined as 
follows: प्रेयः प्रियतराख्यानं = atra) It is the use of words expressing 
love. It is said to occur in Cátus. Thé definition consists of what Dandin 
said of his Preyolarhkara. It is not easy to understand how Bhoja included it 
among е Саз. 

Susabdatà : This is the old Sausabdya ; Suptin vyutpatti. This is made 
a Guna for the first time. See Alarhkara chapter 





Sanksepa, 
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Samadhi: Vamana neglected Dandin's Sam&dhi, Anyadharmáropa ; he 
gave a new idea, Arohavaroha, to define Sabdasamadhi, Dandin is followed 
by Bhoja and Sabdasamé by Bhoja as Anyadharmüropa. 


Sauksmya : ‘This is another altogether new Guna of Bhoja. It is defined 


as follows : 
झाच्दानां सोक्ष्म्यमुच्यते 


We can gather from the illustration and Bhoja’s comments thereon that this 
Guna means an expression meaning one thing on the surface and having within 
an idea of a different nature. Ratneévara illustrates this Guna by compe 
it to the stone in which the form of horse, elephant etc. which the sculptor 15 
going to draw out is in Sikemavastha + 
Gambhirya: This again is a new Guna of Bhoja. It is an expression 
having Dhvani. Bhoja defines this as ध्वनिमत्ता तु गाम्भीर्यम्‌ । Dhvani is made 
here a Guna. It must be noted how it is made a Sabda guna. In his com- 
ments, Ratne&vara gives Bhoja's classification of Dhvani into Sabda dhvani 
and Artha dhvani in his Sr. Pra 
Vistara : This is also a new Guna of Bhoja. Bhoja defines it as high 
flown expression. 














यत्र स्तोकेशपि वाच्ये वचनपछ़वश्वमत्कारकारी तत्र स एव 
युक्तों विवेक्तम्‌ । Ratnesvara. 
This is the same as a variety of Vamana's Arthaguna or Ojas, the expression 
of a word in a sentence, qy  qpppp444. Ratnesvara says во: 








not different from the Padakyt& variety of Bhoja’s Sabdalamkira called 
Racaná, under which also RatneSvara refers to Pallava and quotes from some 
writer the following two Anustubhs on it : 
न बा तामन्तरेण लाड्गलादीनाममिमतास्ते ते विशेषाः प्रतीयन्त इति पवर 
सहृदयानावजयतीति-- 
` वाक्यप्रतीतिमात्राथोमुपात्तेषु पदेखु यः । 
эчене: Ч: чаї і чача || 
अपल्वं तु यद्वाक्यं कविभ्यस्तन्न रोचते । 
प्रयुज्यते तथाभूतमुदीच्यैः कविगर्हितम्‌ ॥ p. 157. 
Under Vivaksà in his Sr. Pra. (Chap. VII) Bhoja has a verse which refers 
* 10 this Guna of Vistara as well as the Gunas of Samksepa and Sammitatva. 
FAZE स्फारे कतिपयपदेरपिंतरसम्‌ । 
यथावाच्यं गाब्दाः क्रचचिदापि तुलायामिव पृता: ४ 
च्रिमिः कल्पेरेवं कविवृषभसन्दर्भनियमः ॥ 


ऐव हि सरस्वती 
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Samksepa : This new Guna of Bhoja is the opposite of Vistara. It is 
brief or condensed expression and corresponds to what Vamana says is 2 
variety of the Praudhi which is the Arthaguna of Ojas. ‘ Vakyarthe ca pada- 
bhidhà'. Bhimaha has an idea similar to this € ер ens 
pression towards the end of chapter V. 


कथमेकपदेनैव व्यज्येरन्नस्य ते गुणाः। ` 
Sammitatva 7 This is another new Guna of Bhoja. This is neither Vis- 
tara nor Sarhksepa. *It is equal expression. This Guna means more. It 
is the ‘mutual commensurateness' of Sabda and Artha, which writers have 
called Sabdártha Sáhitya, Sabdürtha Sauhürda, Sabdártha Saubhrütra and 
Vagartha Pratipatti. I have dealt with this Sammitatva of Bhoja in the 
chapter on Süáhitya. Bhoja defines and explains it thus 


यावदर्थपदत्त्वं च संमितत्वमुदाहतम्‌ । 
अन्र अर्थस्य पदानां च तुलापृतवत्तल्यत्व 

Bhavikatva: This is a Vakya-guna for the first time in Bhoja, who 
defines it as follows : 

भावतो वाकयवृत्तिरया भाविक तदुदाहतम्‌ । 
This Gupa is related to Bhéiva and Rasa and will be examined in the Rasa 
section. Ratneóvara takes it as the expressional flux of emotional tide. 
इर्षांदिभावितचेतसो हि वीचिप्राया उक्तिभेदाः प्रादुर्भवन्ति, % x ох! 
х X х प्रवर्तन्ते हि लौकिकानां स्नेहार्थानामुत्कलिकाप्राया वाचः, स्वदन्ते 
च । यघा-इयं गेहे लक्ष्मीः Рр. 589. 

Gati: This is Aroh4ivaroha, Vamana's Sabda samadhi. It must be noted 
that Bhoja also illustrates it by a Sikharimi verse. Ratne$vara says here that 
some take this Árohávaroha as a metrical quality and that it must be taken 
as the quality of the ' Svaras' and Bhoja himself says : spa पूववार्धे स्वरस्यारोहादुत्त 
iH mma: But the difference between the two Ardhas is not plain. Rat- 
neóvara adds that one must feel this Guma in the verses, that this is an ' Ànu 
bhavika guna’: ~ सोज्यमानुभविको गुण: । Рр. 99 

Riti: This new Guna of Bhoja is Prakrama nirvaha whose absence is 
the flaw called Prakrama bhanga. 

अत्र प्रत्येकपदानन्तरं ननो विनिवेशात्कमाभेदो रीतिः । 
This is a Guna or a feature of beauty only sometimes. If stuck to and car- 
ried out to a length, it becomes mous and unbearable. Ratnesvara 
rightly points out 

-- कचिच्छोभावहों भवति । अत एवात्र नास्यन्तनिवाहोषभिमतः | р. 60. 
| Ukti: Another new Guna of Bhoja. I have examined all the concepts 
in Bhoja called Ukti in the chapter on Ukti. This is not any particularised 
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of restricted scope ; it stands for charming poetic expression itself. Bhoja's 
definition tries to narrow it but fails to do so and Ratne$vara is plain that 
it means the peculiar expression of a thousand varieties which are the creations 
of the poetic genius. 
लोकोत्तरास्सन्ति हि भणितिप्रकाराः लोकप्रसिद्धाः । x x एतत्रसिद्धिन्यति 
कमेण तु या काचित्कविप्रतिभया भणितिराक्गष्यते सा भवति लोकोत्तरा । X X x 
बेसहदयानामेव ताइशोक्तिपरिचयपंभवात्‌ । P- 60 


Praudhi: This ts the last new Guna of Bhoja. It was seen at the begin- 
ning of this section that Bhavabhüti and YaSovarman mentioned Praudhi. 
Vamana gives Praudhi as the Artha guna Ojas. Bhoja makes it the well- 
known Paka, Nalikera pika, Mrdvika paka etc. — Ratne$vara quotes here 
Vamana's verse on Paka as the unalterability of the words. One cannot med 
dle with the poet's expression and try to-substitute other words in the place 
of A poet should write in such a manner that those words alone which 
he has used there are effective and none else. Ratne$vara says 


उक्ते्वाक्यम्यायं पाकः सा प्रौढिः । शब्दानां पर्यायपरिवतीसहत्वं पाकः । यदाह-' यत्पदानि 


त्यजन्त्येव परित्रत्तिसहिष्णुताम्‌ । तं झाब्द्न्यायनिष्णाताः झाब्दपाकं प्रचक्षते ॥ ` इति 
Vamana. p. 32, Vanivilas ed. 








X x a X 
भवति हि सहृदयानामेवमन्यत्पद॑ं नास्तीति व्यवहार; । 110- 01-62. Гм. 

Arthagunas : 

S$lesa : This is Vámana's Arthaslesa. While Vàmana describes it as 
Ghatanà and  Karma-Kautilya-anulbapatva-upapattiyoga, Bhoja says: 
तेषां ऋेष इति प्रोक्त संविधाने सुसूत्रता Bhoja means the same thing as Vimana as his 
illustration (which is the same as that given by Vimana) and remarks on it 
show. RatneSvara expressly relates Bhoja and Vamana in his comments on 
this Guna 

घटना 'छेषः ' इति सूत्रयित्वा करम-ऋटिल्य-अनुल्बणत्वोपपत्तियोगः घटनेति वामनेन 
व्याख्यातम्‌ । अस्यार्थः-इदं कत्वा इदं कर्तव्यमिति क्रमः। तत्रैव कौरिल्यं लोकातिगामिनी वक्रता । अव- 
कयोः झन्दार्थेयोः वचनमात्रत्वात्‌ । अतिमात्रतया प्रतिभासाभाबः अनुल्बणत्वम्‌ । कथमेवमर्थः सङ्गच्छत 
त्यनुपपत्तिसमाधानोपयिकविसञेषनिवेशनमुपपत्तिः। तथा च क्रमेण कौटिल्येन अनुल्बणतया उप- 
पत्त्या योजनमर्थस्य 'छेष इति। तत्र संविधानक्रमानुस्वणत्वे [ न] सूत्रशब्देनोपात्ते ; स्वपदेन ( सुपदेन १ ) 
कौटिल्यमुक्तम्‌ । अघटमानस्येव वाक्यार्थस्य वुद्धिचातुर्येण घटनेति वाक्यार्थः। Р. 63. 

Prasida : Arthaprakatya. From the illustrative verse and Bhoja's com- 
ments thereon, it is clear that this is altogether a new idea of Bhoja. The 
illustration is a description of the Sun. But the Sun itself is not mentioned 
rising sun are described and from this it is very clear that the Sun is des- 


cribed. 
--अनुक्तोपि qias: प्रकटमुपलक्ष्यते । 
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Samatva: This is the Guna of observing the natural order of things as 
found in the world while describing them ; this follows Vamana. When this 
order is not observed, the Dosa of Kramabhang 


Madhurya: This is also a new conception of Bhoja. Bhoja defines it 
as sweet-temperedness or mildness even in anger 
माधुर्यमुक्तमाचार्यः कोघादावप्यतीघता । 
гуа. Тһе Madhurya spoken of by Bhoja is more a Guna of the Nayaka or 
the Nayik& to be treated under Siméinyabhinaya. Bharata has this same 
Madhurya in that place in his Natyasüstra. 


सवोवस्थाविशेषेषु दीप्तेषु ललितेषु च । LA 
agana चेष्टायां माघुर्यमिति कीर्तितम्‌ ॥ ХХІУ. 27. 

Saukumarya: This is almost similar to that of Vümana, Apürusya. 
Bhoja gives it as Anisthuratva 

Arthavyakti : Same as in VAmana. For further discussi 
vyakti, see section on Bhoja and Svabhavokti 

Kanti: Same as in Vamana. 

Udarata and Udattati: Bhoja defines the two as follows : 

भूत्युत्करषं उदारता । 
आशयस्य य उत्कर्षस्तदुदात्तत्वमिष 
This is the Udatta alarnküra as described by Dandin in II. 300 

Ojas : Vamana is abandoned here and Bhoja gives his own original 
Ojas here. Its significance is not clear at all, the commentary giving us as 
little help as the text. 

Aurjitya : Bhoja defines it as ' Rüdhaharnküratà '. 

The definition is what Dandin gave for Ürjasvi alarnküra. Bhoja refers 
here to the dignified attitude of great persons, who refer to themselves with an 
exalted ‘We’. ( एते बयम्‌) 

Preyas: प्रेयस्त्वर्थेष्वभीष्टता । 

Nothing more is clear here except that this is expression emanating from love. 

Susabdatà : This is Vàmana's Saukumürya of Artha, and is only the 
roundabout way of saying unpleasant things. E.g saying Yaéa&Sesa for 
Myta ; Dirghanidra for death and so оп 

samadhi: This has nothing to do with Vimana's Arthadpsti'. Bhoja 


defines it as artfulness and exhibiting one's feeling artfully by adopting some 
pretext 











on Artha- 

















व्याज्ञावलम्बनं यत्तु स समाधिरिति स्मृतः । 


This again is hardly any definite Guna of expression. Bhoja illustrates it 
with the verse in Sékuntale दुर्माङरेण चरणः ete. 
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Sauksmya : This is the presence of some subtle meaning in € 
This seems to be a case of Dhvani of Vastu or Rasádi. 

ay x x दंपत्योरनुरागलक्षणस्य सुक्ष्मार्थस्य दर्शनात्सौद्षम्यम्‌ | ” 
Ratnesvara "x x ब्यतिरेकल्पकिठकिजितारूर mim. 

Gambhirya: This is expression containing technical ideas pertaining to 
Sastras. शल्लार्थसन्यपेक्षत्व॑ गाम्भीयैममिधीयते । 

Уізќага : етет: Әла, | 

is ‘ elaboration.’ 

Samksepa : This 18 summing up in a few words. 

Sammitatva : This looks like the Sabda guna of that name, but Bhoja’s 
illustration and explanation of it make its meaning very much restrictec 
The illustrative verse cited by Bhoja describes Siva having the sickle-moon on 
his head and Parvati having Siva's nail-print on her bosom ; these two, the 
sickle-moon and the nail-print together make the letter of the Pranava, and 
it is appropriate that the two parts of the Pragava are on the two centres of 
meditation, the Brahmarandhra and the heart ; this equal and proper appor- 
tioning of the Pranava is the Artha guna of Sammitatva ! 

Bhivikatva: This is Vyajokti and the illustration 1s the artful utter- 
ance of a loose woman who, while going astray, misleads her husband into 
the belief that she was going for some legitimate purpose such as bringing 
water. Asa Guna, this again is unintelligible. This is nothing but Rudrata’s 
Bhavalamkara. 

Gati : JD 
This is clearly a case of Dhvani. In explaining it, Ratneévara uses the com- 
parison of the resonance of bronze, Anusvanadhvani 

Riti : This is also another kind of Krama, observing the order of things 
found in nature. 

Ukti: This is another kind of Bhangi bhaniti. This is merely Vakrata 
or Vaicitrya and no definite Guna is perceptible here. 

Praudhi : In the definition, this is the writer's successful expression of 
the idea which he undertakes to convey. In his comments however, Bhoja 
comes round to one of the varieties of the Praudhi given by Vamana as the 
Arthaguna of Ojas. It is the expression of a large mass of ideas in the 
smallest number of words possible. Ratneivara says 

कवेरमिमतस्य भूयसोऽप्यर्थस्य स्वल्येनेव वाक्येन प्रतिपादनम्‌ प्रौढिः। » > इत्या- 
दिको भूयानर्थः स्तोकेन वाक्येनोपनीत इति । 74 
Of these Gunas of Sabda and Artha, Bhoja has attached some importance to 
the ten Gunas of old. One of his Vakya dogas is called Aritimat and it is de- 
fined as the reverse of the nine Gunas, Slesa etc., Slesidi пата guna vipar- 
yaya. Sameidhi is omitted here 
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गुणानां हश्यते यत्र ऋेषादोनां विपर्ययः । 


झच्दार्थोभययोगस्य प्राधान्यात्रथमं त्रिघा ॥ 5. К. А. 1. 28-29. 
Bhoja defines the Viparyaya of each and illustrates. These nine gunas are 


classified into three sets, those of Sabda, of Artha and of both. Slesa, Samatà 
and Saukum&rya belong to Sabda ; their Viparyayas also pertain to Sabda ; 
Kánti, Prasida and Arthavyakti belong to Artha. Ojas, Mádhurya and 
Audárya belong to both Sabda and Artha The following table shows the 
Gunas and their Viparyayas. 


Slesa X Saithilya ; Samatà X Vaisamya ; Saukumürya X Kathoratva ; 

Prasáda X Aprasannatá ; Arthavyakti x Neyàrthatva ; Ki Kànti X Grámyatva. 

OjasX Asamastatà ; Maádhurya X Anirvyüdhatva ; Audàarya X Niralarn- 
kara. Most of the matter in this section is taken from chapter I of the 
or Krechrodya, is not from Dandin but from Bhümaha, I. 46. in's 
Mādhuryaviparyaya, Grāmya, is given by Bhoja as the Viparyaya of Kānti 
Dandin, for no good reason, I. 59, which illustrates Bandhapāruşya and 
Saithilya through bad Anuprasa as pointed out by Dandin in I. 60 is com- 
pletely taken over by Bhoja but given as the Viparyaya of Ojas. Bhoja gives 
it so because it is the uncompounded nature, Samasibhava, that is responsible 
for the bad effect of the verse. Bhoja's Madhurya viparyaya is the absence 
of his own Guna Riti and has no basis in Dandin. Though without much 
meaning, Bhoja reproduces here Dandin's two verses on Madhurya in general 
and on Anuprasa müdhurya. Bhoja gives the two verses of Dandin on Uda- 
rata and interprets them in his own way. He says that description of things 
must be either beautiful in wording or in the portrayal of some charming 
aspect of the thing. If neither is present, the expression is bald and has no 
charm ; it is Niralarhnkara, the Viparyáya of Audarya. This is not to be 
traced in Dandin. 

The third class of Gunas in Bhoja are the Vaisesika Gunas or Dosa 
gunas of which I have spoken already. See Dosa chapter and my paper on 
Aucitya. See the above chapter on Bhoja and Aucitya also. 

There is a work called Srágàra sára in the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS 
Library, written by one Venkatandrayana Diksita. The work dates after 
Vidyánütha from whom, besides many others, it borrows. This work does 
not treat of the Gunas—élesa etc. though it mentions the Komalà Riti, 
otherwise called the Vaidarbhi, as " Dasaprana samanvita.” It has a 
small section on Gunas but here the work deals with only the Vaisesika 
gunas of Bhoja, those Dogas which become Gunas according to the principle 
of Aucitya. (Mad. MS. R. 12958. 23. 3. 16). 

Bahuripamisra, author of a commentary on the Dasaribak, (Mad. MS. 
R. 3670 & R. 4188) follows Bhoja on Gunas. He gives the three classes of 
Gunas of Bhoja and all the Gunas of the three classes as given by Bhoja. 
(P. 105 R. 4188). 
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तत्र त्रिविधा गुणा: शब्दगुणा:, अर्थगुणा:, वेशेषिकयुणार्था 
दोषास्सन्तो ऽपि विषयवसेन रसानुगुण्येन वा गुणत्वं भजन्ते, ते वेशेषिका गुणा इति । तत्र भरतमुनिना 
атар збе: х х भोजेन अन्ये गुणाश्चतुर्देश उक्ताः । 

At the end, Bahuriipa gives Bhoja's view also, that Gunas are also Alam 
kira, Alarhkara of the class called Svabhéivokti. See Alarhkara chapter and 
my paper on Bahuripamiéra's Daéaripaka vyakhya. JOR. Madras Vol. 
VIII. pp. 324-5 

Acyuta riya, a recent writer and author of Sahilyasára, published by 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press, accepts only three Gunas, the three of Ananda, 
mentions the additional Gupas of Bhoja found in the S. K. A. and shows 
how all of them can be brought under these three Gunas or cases of Dhvani 
or Alamkara. (Chap. VII. sls, 198-208). 

Both in the S. K. A. and the Sr. Pra. Bhoja makes, with reference to the 
samersti of Gunas, a classification of the three classes of Gunas into Sollekha 
and Nirullekha. See 5. K. A. V. pp. 614-615. He does not explain this 
classification and its meaning can be made out from Bhoja using these expres- 

& 'Ullekha' and 'Anullekha' during his treatment of the Sabdalarh- 
kāra yamaka in ch. II. 5. K. A, pp. 173-4. Both Ratnesvara and Bhatia 
Nrsimha explain ' Ullekhin' as " standing out prominently " and ' Anullekha ' 
as being the opposite. My attention to this explanation was drawn by Mm. 
Prof. S. K. SASTRI 

It was noted above, how under the Dosa Aritimat, Bhoja speaks specially 
of nine of the ten old Gunas, omitting Samfidhi. He seems to place them 
on a special footing by that treatment. In a similar manner Bhoja separates 
the three Gunas of Ananda, Madhurya, Ojas and Prasida and subscribes 
also to Ananda’s view of Guna, in his own way. Though apparently a big 
plodding compiler, Bhoja does disclose some critical faculty when we examine 
him minutely. His big list of 24 Gunas, he classifies into three classes, two 
of which are intimately, inseparably and inevitably associated with Rasas and 
the third is purely of Sabda and Artha, a viewpoint which, we saw above, 
Abhinava put forward in his Abhinavabharati. The first two classes are 
Rasirambhaka and Rasa bhava-irabdha, manifesting Rasa and manifested 
by Rasa or Bhiva. Speaking of the Sarhkara of Gunas with Rasas in a verse, 
Bhoja says that one can talk of a poet combining the two only in the cases 
of the third set of Gunas which he introduces specially and not in the cases 
of the first two which come into being along with the Rasas and at once. 
They are ' Aprthag yatna nirvartya, while the third set of Gunas is ' Prthag 
yatna nirvartya.  Bhoja says : 

यत्र х 5% भपृथम्यत्ननिवेत्त्यानां गुणरसानां वाक्ये सन्निवे्ञाः तत्र सङ्करव्यवदारो 
न॑ प्रवर्तते | तद्यथा-- 
मधुरं रसवद्‌ वाचि वस्तुन्यपि रसस्थितिः । 
येन मादान्ति कवयः मधुनेव чает: ॥ 
कामं सवो ऽप्यलक्कारो रसमर्थे निषिञ्चतु । 
तथाप्यग्राम्यतैवैनं आरं वहति pm u(Both from Dandin, I. 51 & 62.) 
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*स्ञ्ञार एव मधुर: परः प्रहादनो Ta: | 

तन्मय काव्यमाधित्य माधुर्यं प्रतितिष्ठति ॥ 

*टज्गारे विप्रलम्भाख्ये करुणे च प्रकर्षवत्‌ । 

माधुयंमाद्रतां याति यतस्तत्राधिकं मनः ॥ 

रोद्रादयो रसा दीप्त्या लक्ष्यन्ते काम्यवर्तिनः । 

तद्ववक्तिहेतू शब्दारांबोजोऽधिष्ठाय तिष्ठाति ॥ 

समपकत्वं काव्यस्य यत्तु सर्वरसान्प्रति । 

स प्रसादो गुणो ज्ञेयः सर्वसाधारणक्रियः ॥ (Anandavardhana, II. 8-11). 

सेयं गुणानां रसारम्भकत्वे सङकराप्रसिद्धिः। एवं रसानां गुणारंभङत्वेऽपि । तद्यया-रूढाहकारता 

और्जित्यम्‌, भावतो वाक्यत्रततिर्भाविक्त्वम्‌ , कोधादावप्यतीब्रता माधुयेम्‌ , आञशयोत्कषे उदात्तत्वम्‌ , 
अर्थस्य अभीष्टतमता प्रेयः, दीप्तरसत्वं कान्तिः इति। (Pp. 628-9, S. K. A. This text is 
produced in the Sr. Pra. Vol. IL, pp. 397-9). 

Here Bhoja follows Ananda completely, incorporating his verses into his 
own text. Only Bhoja adds to Ananda’s Madhurya, Dandins Agramyatà 
müdhurya. Agramyata has been emphasised by Bhoja often and there can 
be no poetry devoid of it ; hence there is no place where Agrámyatà mádhurya 
is not present. Similarly, Madhurya is the Guna of the two aspects of $rn- 
gara and the Karuna Rasas and it cannot have a separate existence from 
them. Ojas is similarly fused with Raudra and such other Rasas. Prasida, 
like Agramyata m&dhurya, must exist everywhere, along with every Rasa 
Without it, there is no realisation of Rasa. Thus there can be no talk of Sarh- 
kara between asas and these three Gupas ; and there is no Sarhkaravya- 
vahára for Agrámyatà Mádhurya and Prasáda in any part of Kavya. These 
are Rasirambhaka or Rasa-manifesting Gunas 

There is the second set of Gunas which are invariably and inevitably 
manifested as a consequence of certain Rasas, Rasürabdha. These are 
Aurjitya which is 'Rüdhaharhkaratà, Bhávika which is a case of Bhava, 
Madhurya which is softness in expression even in a stress of anger, dignity 
of mind which is Udattatva, Preyas which is love for an object and Künti 
which is Rasa guna pre-eminently, ' Dipta rasatva.’ These also are Apr 
thag yatna nispanna' and do not have Samkara. That is, they are not 
said to be mixed or combined with Rasas. 









Bhojas Prabandha gunas 


The concept of Guna is taken by Bhoja not only with Sabda and Artha 
in a Vakya, but also with Sabda and Artha in a Prabandha as a whole. 
Rasaviyoga or the eternal presence of a Rasa in a poetic composition as a 
whole is secured by the same means as Rasiviyoga by avoiding Dogas, and 
by securing Gunas and Alarküras, in the Prabandha. Thus, there are two 
sts of Dosas, Gunas and Alarhidiras, those of the Vakya and those of the 
Prabandha. The changing or the modifying of the original story to suit 
the Rasa is the Dosahána of Prabandha. What are the Gupas of Prabandha ? 
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Bhoja says on p. 411 of the Sr. Pra 
गुणोपादानं तु वक्ष्यमाणप्रबन्धभेदानां सम्यक्‌*लक्ष्णयोगेन संविघानसुसत्रता । 
Vol. II. Mad. Ms. Chap. XI 
After describing the different kinds of work, the many varieties of drama 
and poetic composition, Bhoja comes again to the topic of Prabandha guna 
on p. 430. The Gupas of the Prabandha are of three classes, of Sabda, of 
Artha and of both. Bhoja enumerates them and then defines each and gives 
. illustrations. 
तत्र महाकाव्यादी यथासंभवम्‌ ( अ )संक्षिप्तम्न्थवम्‌ , अविषमबन्धत्वम्‌ , ( श्रन्यत्रत्तत्वम्‌), 
अनतिविस्तीर्णसगांदित्वम्‌ , शिष्टसन्धित्व॑ चेति शब्दगुणाः । 
चतुर्वेगफलायत्तत्वम्‌ , चतुरोदात्तनायकत्वम्‌ , रसभावनिरन्तरत्वम्‌ , विधिनिषेधव्युत्पादकत्वम्‌ , 
पसुत्रसंविधानकत्वमित्यर्थगणाः d 
रसानुरूपसन्दभत्वम्‌ , पात्रानुहुपभाषत्वम्‌ अर्थानुझूपच्छन्दल्वम्‌ , समस्तलोकरञ्ञकत्वम्‌ , 
सद्लक्कारवाक्यत्वम्‌ इत्युभयगुणाः । (Sr. Pra. Vol. II, pp. 430-1). 
The explanation of each of these Gupas follows : 
तत्र असंक्षिप्श्रन्यत्वमित्यनेन प्रन्यगौरवमाचक्षाणः कथारसविच्छेदशक्रिनां मनांत्यावजयति । 
अविषमबन्धत्वमित्यनेन गब्दसन्दर्भवेदिनां मनोमुद्मादधाति | श्रव्यवृत्तलमित्यनेन यद्यपि प्ममेद 
त्वान्महाकाब्यादे: सर्वापि चतुष्पदी समाळृष्टा, तथापि यान्येव भ्रतिसुखमुपजनयन्ति वृत्तानि तान्येन 
निवन्धनीयानीति दशयन. श्रोतृजनं प्रोत्साहयति । अनतिविस्तीर्णसगीदित्वमित्यनेन ग्रन्थविस्तर 
भीरूणां चित्तमाकर्षयति । सुश्लिष्टसन्धिर्त्वा नु सगाँदीनां परस्परमेकवाक्यतया महावाक्यात्मकस्य 














| चत्वारो वर्गा घर्मार्धकाममोक्षाः त एव व्यस्तास्समस्ता वा फलम्‌ , तत्स- 
न्यानोपायविषयं महाकान्यादीति ज्ञापयन[ मुक्तकादिभ्यो भेदमाचे । चतुरोदातनायकत्वमित्यनेन कथाश- 
रीरव्यापिनः नायकस्य धर्मार्थकाममोक्ञेषु वैचक्षण्यममिदधानः आशयविभूत्योर 
भावनिरन्तरत्वमित्यनेन रसम्रहणेनापि तत्क्रारणभूतानां भावानां परिग्रहे, प्रथग्भावप्रहणेन रसभावानां 
परस्परं कार्यकारणभावमभिदधत , रसेभ्यो भावाः, भावेभ्यो रसाः, रसेभ्यञ्च रसताइति नैरन्तर्यस्य रसभाव- 
( बहुलत्व साध्यत्वेन ) भोजनस्यै (स्ये) व एकरसस्य प्रवन्धस्यापि वैरस्यमपाकरोतीति । विधिनिषेध 
्युत्पाद्कत्वेन तु गुणवतो नायकस्य उत्कर्षप्रकाशनेन दोषवतञ्चोच्छेदप्रदर्शनेन जिगीषुणा गुणवतैव 
भान्यम्‌ , न दोषवतेति व्युत्पादयति । मुसूत्रसंविधानकमित्यनेन प्रोक्तलक्षणा बक्ष्ममाणलक्षणाद्च पदा- 
थीस्तथा निबन्यनीयाः यथा प्रबन्धस्य शोभायै भवन्तीति ऊवीनः शषिक्षयति । 
सानुरूपसन्दर्भत्वमित्यनेन रतिप्रकषे कोमलः, उत्साहम्रकषे प्रौढः, क्रोधप्रकर्षे कठोरः, शोकप्रकर्षे 
मृदुः, विस्मयप्रकर्षे तु स्फुटः झान्दसन्दर्भो विरचनीयः इत्युपदिशन्‌ “ नेकमोजः प्रसादो वा रसभावविद्‌ 
1" (Mágha,IL 83) इति श्यापयति। पात्रानुरूपभाषत्वमित्यनेन उत्तमपात्राणि संस्कृतेन 
उत्तमाघमानि प्राकृतेन, मध्यमानि शौरसेन्या, जघन्यान्यपन्नंशेन, तदपराणि मागधिकया भाषन्त इति 








इत्युपदिशति । समस्तत््रेकरञ्ञकत्वमित्यनेन अलौकिकतां पिटर कीर्तिप्रीतिनिबन्धनस्य ( प्रबन्धस्य ) 
प्रतिष्ठया कवेः प्रयासवैयष्यमपाकरोति। सदलक्कारवाक्यत्वमित्यनेन तु यद्यप्युपातलक्षणानां आब्दार्थो 


भयगुणानां स्वरूपसौन्दयेगेव काव्यशोमाकरत्वम्‌, तथापि अलङ्कारवत्तैव एनं भारम 








[ः महाकाव्येषु रसावियोगहेतवो भवन्ति ।* 

Bhoja gives here a list of features which go to make up the best poem. 
It is almost a statement of the criticism of the work as whole. Sabda gunas 
are the physical or formal features ; Artha gunas pertain to the content and 
theme ; the Ubhaya gunas embrace both. Of the Sabda gunas, two deal with 
size. The Mahākāvya is an epic and it proposes to portray a great theme 
and as such, must be of sufficient length. It cannot be a minor poem. This 
Guna is called Asamksiptagranthatva. Side by side with insistence on this 
Guna, one should bear in mind that the epic must not be very long and 
become stupendous, for, none will ever read it fully. The Sargas must not 
be each very long. This Guna is called Anativistima sargatva. The Guna 
called Avigama bandhatva is not well explained by Bhoja. Sravyavrttatva 
is a Guna of the metre. The Mahakavya must be written in such metres 
only as are sweet to the ear. Though the theme is big and variety in metre 
all over is necessary, one should not resort to the unheard of metres, deficient 
in musical quality. Related to this is the Ubhayaguga of Arthanurüpa- 
cchandastva which also refers to metre. The situations should forge their 
own metre. The very metre must be suggestive of the Rasa of that canto. 
The ideas should express themselves in appropriate and suggestive metres. 
Thus, the Viyogini is suited for Karuna and so on. The last Sabdaguna is 
Slista sandhitva which is a structural Guga; Bhoja says that each canto 
must run into the next and all must fit themselves in the main theme like 
words in a sentence 

The Arthagunas emphasise the essence of a Mahakavya, the hero, his 
greatness, development of Rasas and the social purpose of poetry namely 
the educating of man in the fourfold aim of all humanity, Caturvarga 
vyutpatti. The epic is different from the sundry Muktakas and minor poetry 
by the grandeur of its theme. It is heroic and this quality is emphasised 
by the first Guna of Caturodattanayakatva. The Guna called Rasabhávani- 
rantaratva emphasises that the whole poem shall have one Rasa as its main 
motif ; but in the development of that one Rasa through the story, all the 
rich variety of human sentiments shall be intricately portrayed without hind- 
rance to the unity of Rasa. Two of the Arthagunas emphasise the fruit or 
the social end of poetry, Caturvarga phalayattatva and Vidhi nisedha vyut- 
padakatva. An epic must show man in action in pursuit of one or more of 
the four Purugirthas. The theme of an epic is the problem of these four aims 
of man and not the passing sentiments recorded in Muktakas. Finally, the 
epic should depict how the good ultimately succeeds and evil ultimately 
perishes and thus should instruct that one desirous of happiness here and 
hereafter should strive to be good like the hero and must never be like the 





р; “See Hemacandra, K. A, and Vyü, pp. 334-337, where this text from the Sp. 
а. is reproduced. 
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villain in the story. The last Arthagupa is a general one which we shall 
consider at the end. 

The Ubhayagunas pertain to both Sabda and Artha. They relate Sabda 
and Artha with each other and lay emphasis on some principles of harmony 
and appropriateness, Aucitya. The first is Rasánurüpasandarbhatva. The col- 
location of words as well as the conceiving of ideas must be in perfect har- 
mony with the Rasa. Sandarbha applies to both Sabda and Artha. Thus this 
Guna emphasises Vrttyaucitya and Rityaucitya. The next Gupa of Patranu- 
rüpabháüsatva is explained by Bhoja as the quality pertaining only to drama, 
though Bhoja is generally describing here the features of a Mahakavya only 
Hence it is, that while reproducing these in his work, Hemacandra omits this 
item. In a drama, this Guna emphasises the Lokadharmi of each character 
speaking in his or her own proper tongue. This is not possible in a narra- 
tive epic which is in one language from beginning to end. Of the next 
Ubhayaguna which is ‘metre suited to the idea’ we have already spoken 
The two other Gunas of this class stand on a different footing. One of 
these two goes along with the Arthaguna applying to the secondary: aim and 
purpose of poetry viz. Purusartha vyutpatti; it 1$ Samastaloka ranjakatva 
and emphasises, not the secondary end of Vyutpatti but the primary end of 
poetry, the immediate end named Ananda. 

Lastly, we have to examine the Arthaguna called Susütra samvidhà- 
nakatva and the Ubhayaguna, Sadalarhkara vakyatva. The former according 
to Bhoja's explanations reviews all the Gunas of the three sets given above 
and says that the Gunas must find their proper places and they must be so 
well knit that the work as a whole may have great beauty. The Ubhayaguna 
of Sadalarnkiravakyatva has nothing to do with the Gunas. It emphas 
that the Gunas by themselves are not enough and that there are other features 
like the Gunas viz., Prabhandhdlarnkaras. Their presence is the Guna of 
Sadalarnkaravakyatva. This last is strange and absolutely unnecessary 

These features of the 'Prabandha are called Gunas by Bhoja because they 
contribute to the beauty of the poem. These are not wholly Bhoja's original 
idea. Though dealing with them as Gunas and in three sets is certainly a | 
novel idea of Bhoja, the features themselves are those given by Dandin in 
his description of the Mahakavya in chapter I of his Aevyadaría, Thus 
Asamksipta granthatva, Sravyavritatva, Anativistima sargatva, Slistasandhi 
tva, Caturvargaphalopetatva, Caturodattaniyakatva, Rasabhdvanirantaratva, 
Samastalokarafijakatva and Sadalarnkjravakyatva are all borrowed from 
Dandin's ption of the Mahakavya 


चतुर्व॑ंगेफलोपेत॑ चतुरोदात्तनायकम्‌ । 


x X X 

अलक्गतमसंक्षिप्तं रसभावनिरन्तरम्‌ । 

सगेरनतिविस्ती्णेः श्रव्यवृतैस्ससन्धिभिः ॥ 

सवत्र भिन्नत्ृततान्तैरुपेतं लोकरञ्ञकम्‌ । 

काव्यं कल्पान्तरस्थायि जायेत सदलङ्कृति di K. A. I. 12-19. 











ising the Mahakavya in Dandin's des- 





The rest of the features characteris 
cription of it are taken by Bhoja as the Alarkáras of Prabandha which are 
dealt with in the Alarhküra section. The verses of Dandin on Mahākävya 
are themselves quoted fully as a final review at the end of the eleventh 
chapter of the Sr. Pra. 


Ralnesvara. 


Ratnesvara, the commentator of Bhoja's S. K. A. deserves some atten- 
tion in a history of Gunas. He does not follow the Kásmirakas, though he 
uses some of Ananda’s verses on Gunas. Similarly, he borrows from and 
differs also from Vàmana on the same subject of Guna 

He first considers that nine of the ten old Gunas Slesa etc. without 
Samadhi are responsible for an expression being Vakra, poetically beautiful 
and consequently Kavya. Неге he slightly follows Vamana but expresses 
himself in a phraseology familiarised by Kuntaka 


एतद. ( केषादिगुण ) dene वाक्यं वकरूपतामासाद्य काव्यब्यपदेशं लभते । 

Ratne$vara here seems to accept only nine Gunas, those of Dandin 
Without Samadhi, and these as the more important Gunas. For, he says 
that an expression becomes Kavya and gets the necessary strikingness or 
Vakrata only by the introduction of these nine Gunas. In the absence or in 
the case of the Viparyaya or reverse of these, Ratnesvara says that the thing 
becomes Kávyübhása, the Riti being broken.  Riti, he takes according to 
Vamana, as Gunavat pada racanA and as Atman, ‘Atman’ here means 
"essential, ' Sárabhüta. 


तेषां गुणानां भन्गः काव्याभासत्वपर्यवसार्य दोषः। ते ( गुणाः) च स्छेषादयो айа! 
तेषामन्यतमाभावे काव्यस्याभासत्वात्‌ । तेषां हि विपर्यये रीतिरवः्यं भज्यते । तस्या गुणवत्पद्रचना- 
Sarl! x >» रीतिः साररूपतया काव्यस्यात्मत्युच्यते । 77. 24-25. 
That Ratnesvara attaches special importance to these nine Gunas is plain 
from his saying again twice : 


गुणा: *हेषादय: काब्य-अव्यमिचरिणो नव | р. 133. 
aaa नव गरणाः, तैर्गुम्फिता ( वैदर्मा) । — p.134. 

It can also be said that Ratneévara completely follows Vàmana in 
considering Riti as the essence. This Riti is only the nine Gunas mingled 
together to produce something like the Panaka rasa of Citrasvada, a des- 
cription of Riti which is borrowed by Ratne$vara from Abhinava's Locana. 

Ratneévara follows Bhoja in considering Gunas as Mukhya &obháhetu 
and Alamkaras as Amukhyaéobhahetu. He refutes the theory that Gunas are 
Rasadharmas and Alarhkaras, Dharmas of Sabdartha. He says that such 
a classification can hold good only if Rasa is accepted as Pradhána every- 
where. He does not accept it as Pradhána everywhere. Rasa is not present 
everywhere but Gunas are present everywhere, If Gunas should hang by 
Rasa, Gunas which are invariabl y associated with Kavya, they would have to 
become Anitya, If Gunas are called Rasivalambins because they are intended 
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for the sake of awakening Rasa, Alarhkiiras also must be taken as Rasivalam- 
रसाव्लंबिनो गुणाः, झान्दा्थांवलंबिनस्त्वलङ्कारा इति काश्मीरकाः । तद्गमकम्‌ । तथा हि-यदि 
काव्यस्य रसप्रधानात्मकतामाभ्रित्यायं विभागः [ अलङ्कारा अपि तर्हि तत्प्रबणा एव ] अथ॒ नायं नियमो 
यत्सर्वत्र रसः प्रधानमिति । तदात्र गुणेष्वपि कथं तदालम्चननियमः ? किञ्चात्र प्रसादादिवत्‌ शेषादयोऽपि 
दान्दार्थगता एव प्रत्यभिज्ञायन्ते, तत्कथमयं विभागः ? यद्यपि झन्दार्थाः ( झन्दार्थगताः ) ज्ञायन्ते तथापि 
रसप्रवणा इति चेत्‌ ( अलङ्कारा अपि तहिं तत्रवणा एव ) । क्रिमिदे रसप्रवणत्वम्‌ १ रसाश्रितत्वं तावन्न 

संभवत्येव । रसप्रतीतिपयैवसानं च यथाक्धञ्चिदलक्करेष्वपि तुल्यमिति अविचारितरमरणीयोऽयं मार्गः । 
p. 43. 

Ratnesvara similarly refutes Vamanas distinction of Gunas from 
Alarhkaras, as Sobhihetu and Sobhatisayahetu. Both are Sobhdkara and 
hence it is, Ratnesvara says, Bhoja made them (the Gunas) also Alarhkiras 
But one difference Ratneévara accepts, following the text of Bhoja. It is 
that Guna is more important, Mukhya, than Alamkara and that a verse 
with the former and devoid of the latter has yet poetry in it. 

उद्भूतगुणं तु स्फुटालक्कारहीनमपि चमत्कारमावहत्येव । 
X X यतो गुणयोगो मुख्यः, ततः प्रथममुद्दिष्टो लक्षित श्च । 

In the above quoted criticism of the Kaémirakas’ theory of Guna, 
Ratnesvara has also shown that since Prasada, Madhurya and Ojas appear 
as Gunas of Sabda and Artha even as Slesa and the rest, there is no meaning 
in showing a partiality to the three alone, separating them as Rasag 
the rest 


frg Sere *लेषादयोपि शब्दार्थगता एव प्रत्यभिज्ञायन्ते, तत्कथमयं विभागः ! 
p. 43. 
Thus Ratneévara rejects the theory that Gunas are only three, the view held 
by the Kàémirakas ie, followers of Ananda. Не says 


' माधुयौंजःपरसादास्त्रय एव गुणाः? इति ध्वनिकारस्य मतं निरस्यति, चतुरविशतिरिति । 

Ratnesvara would take Bhoja himself as refusing to accept Ananda's 
position ; but we have seen above how Bhoja appreciates Ánanda's view of 
Gunas being Rasadharmas and three in number: Bhoja incorporates 
Ananda’s idea and his verses into his own scheme and text, and introduces 
a division in his Gunas called Rasirambhaka gunas which are the three, Madhu- 
rya, Ojas and Prasada, Ratneévara himself utilises Ananda’s definitions of 
the three Guy, He considers Gunas as Rasavyafijaka, certain Gunas being 
suggestive of certain Rasas only. He says, Madhurya is suggestive of Smhgira 
and Karuna ; he calls both these Rasas Madhura, though he gives Madhurya 
as a quality of Sabda and Artha. 


श्रज्ञारकर्णी हि मधुरौ, ततस्तद्वघज्ञकोः्था age: 1 D. 64. 

On p. 29 Ratnesvara speaks of Madhurya, quoting Ananda’s definition 
of it, Under the Doga called Asamasta, the Viparyaya of Ojas in the 
section on the Aritimat бова (p. 28), Ratne$vara accepts Ananda’s Ojas 
and quotes his definition of it as the Dharma of Raudra. But, Ananda js 
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interpreted differently, his Ojas being taken as Praudhi, This Praudhi again 
is not Vàmana's Artha Ojas. Ratne$vara has his own notion of Ojas and 
Praudhi. He says: | 

शब्दार्थयोः उचिता प्रौडिरोजः। х х see gq (ife ) पारुष्यशैथित्यव्यति- 
करलक्षणा । सा च क्चित्‌ समासदीर्घतया ब्यज्यते । x 5% कचिदन्यथापि व्यज्यते । 





p. 28. 
Under the Doga called Madhurya vyatyaya, he says 
न्द TT Tem TI PLI माधुयम्‌ | 
It is also given as the Ardrati of the mind, following Anandavardhana. 


It is said to r in expressions suggesting Srhgára and Karuna. 
सा च “शजारकरूणान्यतर प्रकाजश्ञानगणवब्यापातावेहे HIR l p. 29. 

and he quotes Anandavardhana's two verses on Madhurya. Thus, though 
Anandavardhana is often used by him, Ratneévara is definite in his state- 
ment that Guna pertains to Sabda and Artha 

As we noted above, Ratneévara holds that an utterance attained the 
Vakrata necessary for becoming Kavya by the presence of the nine Gunas 
Slesa etc. Otherwise, the utterance becomes Kavyabhasa, He seems also to 
identify this general and necessary Vakratà with Riti; for in the absence 
of the nine Vakrata-producing Gunas, Riti is said to be lost. There is then 
the Dosa Aritimat. Though at the beginning RatneSvara holds thus all the 
nine as Vakratiprayojaka, he selects the ninth viz. Audáürya specially and 
considers it as the means of producing the Vakrats which is necessary to make 
an expression Kavya. For, in its absence, we have a bald statement, the 
flaw called Analarhkira. He says: 

काव्यरूपताप्रयोजकं झब्दार्थयोः वक्रता उदारता । न हि वक्रतामन्तरैण काम्य 












Later, in the Sabdagunaprakaraga, he picks out Saméidhi and gives it this 
same special position. He considers this one Guna as infusing the necessary 
Vakrata. 
सम्यगाधानमारोपणं समाधि: । яр ч їшї, लोकातिगत्म хох! 
=P 94. 
Ratnesvara has criticised Anandavardhana, but his views are very con- 
fused. He interprets Bhoja according to circumstance and he discloses 
lack of systematic exposition and uniformity of opinion. He borrows from 
Anandavardhana and Vamana, all the while criticising them. Though Bhoja 
clearly follows Vamana, he interprets Bhoja as criticising Vamana. Though 
Bhoja adopts Anandavardhana's theory of Guna into his own system, Ratnes- 
vara interprets Bhoja as criticising Anandavardhana. Ratne§vara does not 
accept Rasa as Pradhana everywhere. He means that there are places in 
Kavyas, where Gunas and Alarikiras alone are important and prominent. 
But this does not mean that Rasa is not all in all in poetry for him. For, in 
interpreting the text of Bhoja ' Kavyasarvasva' in one place, he says that 
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' Kavyasarvasva’ is the manifestation of Rasa: qaje wag: This 
nifestation of Rasa is due to the first Sabdaguna called Prasida. He says 
प्रसादो द्रिघा-वाच्यविषयः प्रतीयमानविषयत्न । तत्र प्रतोयमानविषयो यथा-* एवं वादिने 
देवर्षो 8८. अत्र श्रुतावगतादेव वाक्यात. ल्जादयः हत्तदत्ता इव प्रकाशन्ते । DD. 44-45 
Cases of Rasa and Dhvani are considered Guna by Ratne$vara following 
Bhoja. On p. 102 RatneSvara says 


ध्वननन्यापारोन्मेषाच गुणत्वलाभ: । 
Following Vàmana, he holds Riti as ‘Sara’ in poetry and this Riti is the 
Vakrata given by the nine Gumas. Thus Riti and Vakrat& are identical 
With Vakratà, Ratne$vara begins to follow Kuntaka. 

बक्कत्वं च अलङ्कार इति । DP olió 

अवक्रयोः कच्दार्थयोः वचनमात्रत्वात्‌। р. 63. 
He holds the Küvyasvarüpa to be Vakratà and Alamküra as Vakratà and 
that, without it, there can be no poetry. He takes Vàmana's Kautilya in his 
Arthaguna, Slesa, as this Vakratà 





The Agnipurana 

„ The Alarhkira section in the Agnipurdéna contains a chapter on Gunas 
(346). Even as on Alarhkara, on Guna also, the writer of this section draws 
upon Bhoja. Guna, he says, is very important and that, without it, even 
Alarnkaras are useless, an idea borrowed from Vamana and Bhoja. Then 
he says that Gunas are positive and must be accepted. They cannot be dis- 
missed as the absence of Dosas, He a Bhoja's two main sets of Gunas, 
sam&nya and Vaisesika. The latter, he does not deal with in chapter 346 
but deals with in chapter 347 devoted to the Dosas, The Samanyagunas 
are divided into those of Sabda and Artha and both. The Sabdagunas are 
given as seven, Arthagunas as six and Ubhaya gumas as six. The text of the 
Agni Purana in the Anandasrama edition is highly corrupt and I may draw 
attention here to my article on Riti and Guna in the Agni Purdna in the 
IHQ. X, 1934, pp. 767-69, in which I suggested many corrections and 
interpretations which have since been adopted by writers. In that paper 
there, I examined the verses dealing with the Gumas on pp. 776-779. The 
Purana gives the seven Sabda Gunas thus 


झब्दमाध्षयते काव्यं ( ब्य ) शरीरं यः स॒ तद्गुणः । 

ऋेषो लालित्यगां भीर्ये सौकुमार्यमुदारता । 

सत्येव यौगिकी ( १ ) चेति गुणाः тетет सप्तधा ॥ 346/5-6. 
Of these, Slesa, Lülitya, Gámbhirya, Saukumürya and Udàáratà are the five 
Gunas which are clear. What ' Satyeva yaugiki' means is not known. While 
describing these Sabda Gumas one after another, the Pur&ina does not speak 
anything relating to this passage "Satyeva yaugiki" but has instead the 
definition of *Ojas’ as the sixth Guna. The definitions have only six Gunas, 
corresponding to the six Artha Gunas and six Ubhaya Gunas. " Satyeva 
Yaugiki" has a variant " RüdhiSca Yaugiki" but the likelihood is that the 
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whole line needs correction or reconstruction. Mm. Prof. S. K. SASTRI would 
reconstruct it as "sattvam ca yaugikam ceti" and take ‘sattva’ as a variety 
of udáttatà and ' yaugika ' as Sámásika or Ojas (Yoga = s .); thus accept- 
ing seven Gunas in all. The definition of Lalitya is obscure ; in the definition 
of Gambhirya, the expression '—vwempHREeEH! must be  ' -मलेस्यनुत्तानवा- 
vau  Anuttàna means Gambhira. Again in the definition of the same 
Guna, the text « तदेवान्येषु зата’ must be “तदेवान्ये सुशन्दताम्‌ '. The 
Purana includes Susabdats in Gambhirya and stands alone in this respect. 
Audarya is defined in the line उत्तानपदतौदार्य qd आध्यर्विज्षेषणै: | ^Slgya viée- 
sana yoga ' is one of the two varieties of Dandin's Udaratva. ‘ Uttanapadats ° 
of the Purana is evidently corrupt. In the definition of Ojas, ' Padyádijivi- 
tam' must be 'Gadyadijivitam, and in the additional description of Ojas 
in the second line आब्रह्मस्तम्बपर्यन्तमोजसकेन qiam, the Purana records Ananda’s 
view of Ojas as the Guna of Raudra and Vira. 

The six Artha Gunas are Madhurya, Samvidhana Komalatva, Udaratva, 
Praudhi and Samayikatva Madhurya follows Bhoja’s Artha Madhurya, 
Samvidhana, which is defined абыт परिकरः ध्यादपेक्षितसिद्धये, 5 the same a8 
the Samvidhana susiitrati, a Prabandha guna of Bhoja, or it may be Bhoja's 
Arthaslesa which also is described as ‘Samvidhana susütratà.' Udaratva 
which is “ Agaya sausthava" is one of the varieties of Dandin’s Udaratva: 
Praudhi is the full delineation or Posa of Artha or the power of the poet 
to develop the idea contemplated ; it is the same as Bhoja's Arthaguna of 
that name. The next Guna, SAmayikatva, may mean the suggestion by the 
poet of an etymology as in 

क्षतात्‌ किल त्रायत इत्युदग्र: 

कषत्रस्य = дач жа: Карди. П. 

TI HERI: e-" Ragku. IV. 
But one must prefer to take it as the reverse of the Dosa Asámayika (see 
Agnipuréya, 347/10-11) which is the same as the Dosa Rüdhi cyuta of 
Bhoja. Sàámayika hence means  Rüdher acyuta.' 

The six Ubhayagunas of the Purana are Prasáda, Saubhigya, Yatha- 

samkhya, Praéasyatà, Paka and Raga 
दान्दार्थाचुपकुर्वाणो नाम्नोभयगुण ETT: | 
तस्य प्रसादः सौभाग्यं यथासंख्यं प्रशस्यता । 
पाको राग इति प्रज्ञैः घर्‌ प्रपञ्च ( श्वाः ) विपञ्चिताः ॥ 346/18-19. 
Saubhagya is only another name for the first variety of Dandin's Udáratà ; 
and the name ' Saubhügya' is taken from Kuntaka. V. J. pp. 74-77. 
उत्कर्षवान्गुण: ऋश्चियस्मिन्नक्ते प्रतीयते । 
तत्सीभाग्यमुदारत्बं प्रवदन्ति मनीषिण:। 346/20. 
It is another stroke of eccentricity that made this writer hold Yath&samkhya 
which is Anüdde£a * and which all the writers have held as an Alarhkára, as 


i: On the correction of the corrupt passage defining this Yathasarnkhya, see my 
article on Riti and Guna in the Agnipurüna, IHQ., X. p. 778. 
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а Сипа of Sabda and Artha; or it may be Bhoja's Arthaguna, Rit: which 
is the observance of the natural order ( Krama) of things when describing them, 
Prasasyatà or Prüastya is Bhoja's Artha guna Sufabdata which is the use of 
delicate and periphrastic expressions to mitigate the effect of depressing and 
tormenting ideas such as death. Says Bhoja : 
This writer chooses to call this Prasastya and says of it similarly 

समये वर्णनीयस्य दारुणस्यापि वस्तुनः । 

भदारुणेन शाच्देन प्राशस्त्यमुपवर्णनम्‌ ॥ 346/29-30. 
The next is the well-known concept of Paka which as a Sabda guna, Bhoja 
defines as Praudhi. 

उक्तेः प्रौड: परीपाकः प्रोच्यते प्रोडिसंज्ञया । 
The Agnipurama puts Bhoja's definition thus : 

उच्चैः परिणतिः कापि पाक इत्यमिधीयते । 
and then mentions the several Pakas, Mrdvika, Nalikera, etc. The last 
Ubhaya guna is Raga. Of this Bhoja treats in connection with love as its 
varying degrees of maturity. qem: Jaag: in ch. V. S. K. À. 

Ratnesvara, while commenting upon Sabda guna paka in Bhoja, says that 

there are also the Artha pakas of the same nature dealt with in Chapter V. . 

एत एव अर्थपााः पञ्चमे प्रकारान्तरेण प्रतिषादयिध्यन्ते । 
These are Nili raga, Kasumbha тара etc. What is wonderful in this Purina 
making it an Ubhaya guna called Riga. 

Thus, an examination of the Guna section also shows how the compiler 

of the Alarhkara section in the Agnipurana borrowed a great deal from Bhoja 
and how the whole section is a mix-up, | 





ИШТЕ: 





Visvesvara’s Camatkdracandrikd. 

Visveévara, author of the Camatkdracandrika and eourt-poet of Simha- 
bhüpála, the author of the Rasárnavasudhákara, follows Bhoja in respect 
of Gunas with one difference regarding one Guna. Bhoja gives Gunas as 
twenty-four and Visveévara accepts twenty-three of them. He omits Bhoja's 
Praudhi which is a new name for Paka. ЧР: даа: He separates 
this and deals with it in a separate section along with similar general subjects, 
Riti, Vytti and Sayya, which Bhoja has brought under his Sabdalarikdras. 

Chapter IV, Section I of the Camathéracandrika deals with Gunas 

жч ча яп атай атанат: 1 
प्रेयान्समाधिरौर्जित्यं सौम्यं ( सौद्ष्म्यं ) गांभीर्यविस्तरी । 
संक्षेपः शब्दसंश्कारः MEUS NR) ॥ 
गत्युक्तिरीतय: काव्ये ते त्रयोविद्वातिर्मताः । Mad. MS. R. 2679. 
samskara is Sausabdya. Sammiti is Sammitatva. 


Р = 
E = 
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. Praküsavarsg s Rasárnavalamkara. 
As on other topics, on Gunas also, PrakaSavarsa follows Bhoja completely 
see my paper on Prakàéavarsa's Rasérnavdlamkdra, JOR, Madras, Vol. VIII 
р. 269. ' 


Bahurüpamisra' s Dasarüpakat yükhya. 
It has already been noticed how Bahurüpamiéra follows Bhoja completely 
in his commentary on Dhanafijaya’s Daseriipeaka, See above and my article 
on his Dasariipakaevyakyd, JOR, Vol. VIII. p. 324. 


Vidyanat ha. 

Vidyanatha follows Bhoja to some extent. In Chapter VI of his Pra- 
laparudriya, he gives the twenty-four Gunas of Bhoja. The order of 
enumeration is slightly different and there is no classification of these into 
Sabda gunas and Artha gunas. Most of the definitions are taken from 
Bhojas 5. K. A. Vidyanéitha points out that some only of these twenty-four 
are by themselves excellences, the others being Gunas only as the reverses 
of certain Dogas and that hence some writers do not accept those of the 
latter category as Gunas, Illustrations given by Vidyanatha for the various 
Gunas are mostly on the model of those in the S. K. A. 

The reason for Vidyandtha not classifying Gunas as Sabda gunas and 
Artha gunas is that he does not accept Artha gunas at all. He considers 
Guna as Sarhghatandéraya. 





२१ मलङ्कारसवेस्वे ` सङ्भटनाधर्मत्वेन wate गुणालङ्काराणां व्यवस्थानम्‌ 
इति । अनयैव भड्म्या गुणालङ्काराणां निरूपितः स्वरूपभेदः । Pratéparudriya, p. 242. 
Kumürasvàmin points out that it will be difficult to take certain Gunas 
with Artha. This is the first time we meet with such a view. 

बहूनां पदानामेकपदवदवभासमानत्वादिलक्षणे 'छेषादी अर्थगतत्वस्य दुर्धटत्वादिति भाव: । 

p. 242 

There is no rule that one and the same set of Gunas must be twice taken 
as pertaining to both Sabda and Artha. But it must also be added that there 
is no meaning in denying Artha gunas completely. If Vidyanàtha had ana- 
lysed his Gunas of Sabda reproduced from Bhoja, he would have found that 
many naturally link themselves with Artha and not with Sabda. Some are 
even no Gunas at all. Thus Vidyanatha's views on Guna are 

1. There are twenty-four Gunas as given by Bhoja. 

2. But some do not accept certain of these Gugas since they are only 
the absence of certain flaws and are not positive excellences 

З. Сира are to be taken with Sabda and Sarnghatana. 

4. Some have Artha gunas but Vidyinatha does not accept them. 

5. The Gunas differ from Alarhkiras ; the former are Samghatanásraya 
and the latter Sabdárthá£raya, 
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6. The general definition of Guna and Alamkara is that both of them 
are beautifying features of Kavya. 

Vidyanatha thus follows the pre-Ananda view, and does not say that 
the Gunas are three and that they are Rasa dharmas. But Kumarasvamin 
says that though Vidyanatha obviously follows the ancients he is at heart only 
a follower of Ananda. For, his Slesa and other Gunas can be included here 
and there in others and his Gunas can be reduced to the three —Madhurya, 
Ojas and Prasáda. This, Vidyanatha himself meant at the beginning of Ch, II. 
For, Vidyür&tha there compared Gunpas of Kavya to Gunas like courage which 
do not pertain to man’s body and which, in the words of Vidyanatha, are 
Atmotkarsivaha 


वस्तुतस्तु + ४ अन्तभावे ेषादिगुणानां रसघर्मत्वम्‌ । अलक्षराणां तु शब्दार्थधर्मलमिति 
विद्यत एव स्वरूपभेद इति रहस्यम्‌। अत एव स्वयमेवोक्तवान, काव्यप्रक 
हारादिवद्लङ्काराः तत्र स्युरुपमादयः । 
शषादयो गुणास्तत्र शौर्यादय इव स्थिताः । 
आत्मोत्कपोवहा:--- II. 2-3 
Pratüparudriya, p. 243.  Balamanoramáà edn 








Kesavamisra. 


Keéavamisra, author of the Ala@nkdragekhara (KAS5i Edn.), treats of 
Gunas in III. 1 pp. 21-28. Following Bhoja, he considers Guna as more 
important than Alarnkara. 





504 भलङ्कारसहस्रैः किं गुणो यदि न विद्यते । 


We have pointed out, in the next chapter on Bhoja's conception of Alam 
kara, the extent to which Keéavamiéra is indebted to Bhoja on Alamkara. 
Kegavamisra does not accept Bhoja wholesale and borrows only a little accord- 
ing to his own mind. He chooses a few of Bhoja's Gupas and casts the rest 
away. The notable point is that many of the Gunas chosen by him are not 
of the traditional ten of Slesa etc., but from those fourteen which Bhoja added 
Bhoja’s classification of Gunas into those of Sabda and Artha and the Vai- 
fesika gunas is accepted by Keśava. The Sabda gunas are given as five: 
Samksiptatva, Udattatva, Prasida, Ukti and Samadhi. 


संक्षिप्तत्वमुदात्तत्वं प्रसादोक्तिसमाघयः । 
अत्रैवान्यसमावेजञात्‌ पञ्च शब्दगुणाः स्मूता: ॥ 


Of these Prasida, Samadhi and Udittatva are the three old Gunas. The 
other two are Bhoja's Samksepa and Ukti. Kesava a that the other 
Gunas are included in these, and this is only a conventional remark, it being 
impossible to include the rest in these five. The Artha gunas are only four 
Bhavikatva, SuSabdatva, Paryayokti, and Sudharmita ; and it is said that the 
rest are included herein. 


भाविकत्वं सुशब्दत्वं पर्यायोक्तिः т | 

चत्वारोऽर्थगुगाः प्रोष्ताः परे त्वत्रैव सङ्गताः ॥ 
Following some authority, perhaps the Buddhist w Ѕпрада whom he 
quotes, Kesava says that since some Gunas are identical with some Alarit- 
káras, some others with the absence of certain Dosas, those besides these four 
are unnecessary. Bhavikatva and SuSabdatva are the same Arthagunas as in 
Bhoja. Paryàyokti is a name familiar to us as an Alarhküra but here it is 
used by Kesava as a substitute for Bhoja's Arthaguna called Riti, which is the 
description of things and their aspects in the same order as found in the world. 
According to Kesava's own statement, Riti or Paryáyokti can be dismissed, 
for it is only the absence of the Dosa Kramabhanga. The Arthaguna, Pra- 
sada, of Bhoja is made into the fourth Arthaguna called Sudharmità and 
Kesava's definition of it is based on Bhoja's text. It is the Dhvani of an 
object by the description of its attributes. 

KeSava accepts Bhoja's Vaisesikagunas and the principle underlying 

them. 


Candrüloka. 


The Candriloka accepts only eight gunas—Slesa, Prasdda, Samati, 
Samadhi, Madhurya, Ojas, Saukumarya and Udirati. The work includes 
Kànti in Srhgára and Arthavyakti in Prasáda 

*सज्ञारे च प्रसादे च कान्त्यर्थव्यक्तिसद्महः । IV. 10. 
Jayadeva would have been more logical if he had included Kinti. not in 
Srhgára only, but in Rasa as such. For, Vàmana does not define Künti as 
Dipta Srhgaratva but only as Dipta rasatva and though he illustrates with 
a Srhgára verse, he says in his Vrtti that one can see this Guna in other 











Rasas also. nq रसान्तरेष्क्युदाहा प्युदाहायैम्‌ । Similarly, it would have been more logical 
to include Arthavyakti in Svabhàvokti-alarnkara than in Prasada. See above— 


chapter on Bhoja and Svabhüvokti, Vol. I. рап 1, рр. 142-3. 

In his definitions, Jayadeva follows Vamana mostly. He takes Slesa 
both as Sabdaguna and Arthaguna. The latter is described as Ghatani 
(Vàmana). Samatà is defined in two ways: Alpasamásatva, which is an 
original view and the use of the same Riti or the same Samásajáti (Riti as 
Samüsajáti is a view following that of Rudrata) throughout in a 
verse. Alpasamasatva is one kind of Samata. The other definition is a 
kind of Svaránuprása. वर्णादौस्तुल्यनाथवा । Samadhi is taken as— अर्थमहिमा लसद्ध- 
नरसात्मना-- which is original It is not illustrated. Madhurya is taken a3 
Arthaguna only, even as Samadhi. It is described according to Vimana as 
Ukti vaicitrya. Ojas is taken only as an Artha guna and Vāmana is follow- 
ed on it. On Saukumarya also Vamana is followed ; so also on Udarata, 
which, however, is taken only in relation to Artha. Slesa is taken in relation 
only as Gunas of Sabda; and Samadhi, Madhurya, Ojas and Udarata only 
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Kavikarnapüra Gosvamin 

Kavikarnapüra Gosvamin in his Alamikarakaustubha only the three 
Gunas of Ananda and says that the other seven are included in these three 
While mentioning the other seven, he omits the old Saukum&irya and men 
tions Praudhi, which, as a separate Guna, Bhoja alone gives, though Vamana 
speaks of it as the meaning of Artha ojas. 

Anandavardhana and Ablinavagupta. 

It is the question of Rasavad-alamküra and the discussion of how and 

when Rasa actually becomes an Alamkara that leads on Anandavardhana 


to the topic of Guna in the second Uddyota of his Dhva. À. to clearly state 
the Kivya átman and the relation of Alariküras and Gugas to that Atman. 
यः पुनरङ्गी रसो भावो वा सर्वाकारमलङ्कार्यः स ध्वनेरात्मा । 
किच-- तमर्थमवलम्बन्ते येऽज्ञिनं ते गुणाः स्मृताः । 
अङ्गात्रिताल्वलकङ्कारा मन्तव्याः कटकादिवत्‌ ॥ 

ये तमर्थ रसादिलक्षणमज्गिनं सन्तं अवलम्बन्ते ते गुणाः शौर्यादिवत्‌ । वाच्यवाचकलक्षणानि 
अङ्गानि ये पुनः आश्रिताः ते अलङ्कारा मन्तव्याः कटकादिवदिति । Dhva. A. II. p. 78. 
So long as they had not formulated the soul of Poetry, the ancients could 
not distinguish properly Guna from Alarhksra. Crude theories of differenti- 
ation they advanced and did not realise that the real reason for their trouble 
in not realising the difference between the two lay in their lack of insight 
into the real soul of poetry. Going no deeper than the surface, the Vacya- 
Vicaka, they found that both Guna and Alarhkira gave beauty to it. Some 
said that since that was so, there was little difference between the two; or 
the two differed slightly, Guna being the Dharma of the collocation as a 
whole and Alarhkira of Sabda and Artha. Someone else proposed the view 
that Gunas were Sobhahetu, Nitya, and Kavyatva gamaka, while Alarhkaras 
were for extra beauty, Sobhitiayahetu and Anitya. They realised only this 
much that both imparted beauty to Kavya. To what in Kavya do they impart 
beauty is the vital question. The ancients, who held to the form of Poetry, said 
that Rasa also beautified only the Vacya-vacaka and hence was an Alarhkara 
Thus the logical end of this was that in Kavya, the only two major topics 
were Guna and Alamkara, the main single subject being kávya Sobha hetu ; 
and in this big sense, the word Alarmkara itself was used, thus making it 
comprehend within itself Guna also. The ancients were " Alamkürikas" in 
the strictest sense of the term. They saw Alarnkara everywhere ; they moved 
in an ' Alarhkára prapafica '. ' 

This inability to make a more scientific definition of Guna and Alamkira 
and a differentiation of a substantial nature between the two was due to their 
blindness to the fact that Guna and Alamkara are relative terms and that 
they mean a Gunin and an Alarhkarya. Kavya like man, has two cons | 
body and soul. The Vacya-vacaka, the form of poetry, the words and their 
meanings—these constitute the body or Sarira of poetry. Of a conception of 
some soul, Atman, in Poetry, we have just a glimpse in Vamana, He stumbled 
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upon something more than Guna or Alarhkira, upon Riti. Rasa was known 
long before but that too was made Alarhkira, form alone being the thing for 
the ancients. The neo-critics came and disturbed these calm vagaries. They 
hold that the Vacya-vacaka is the Sarira of poetry, its Anga, and the Angin or 
the Atman is Rasa. The Sarira is subordinate and is considered to have life 
only so long as there is the Angin or the Atman called Rasa. A Kavya is soul- 
less, mere verbal vomit, if there is no Rasa in it, if the poet sits only to play 
with sounds, to jingle and to pun. Rasa being the Angin, it can never be Anga, 
just asthe Atman can never be Sarira. All cases of Rasa in Kavya are not 
Rasavad-alarnkára as Bhümaha and Danpdin or his late followers considered 
There can be places in poetry where there is no Alarhkira, if only one can 
give the name Alarhkara its proper connotation, without putting under it all 
things under the sun. Alamkara need not be everywhere. Alarnkara is not 
invariably concomitant with Kavyatva. Its presence is 'Vyabhicarita.' 
Cases of Rasas are cases of Rasas only. But there are instances where it is 
possible to subordinate Rasa and use it even as an Alarhkira is used, as a 
means of beautification of another idea, which, in that particular case, is not 
Rasa but something else. Thus, in Catus where the Bháva, viz., love for a king 
or in Stotras of where the Bháva called Bhakti is the main idea sug- 
gested by a description of the Vira Rasa or the Srigara Rasa of the king 
or God, the Rasas, Vira and Srhgara, are effectively used for the sake of 
adorning and ornamenting the main idea of love or devotion to king or God 
Here, Rasa is used as Alarnküra. In such cases Rasa is Alarhkára. Here is 
the proper scope of the name Rasavad-alarhkira. 

This being clearly formulated that Kavya must have an Afgin, a Gunin 
and an Alarhkarya, to have Guna and Alarhkára, the problem of the differenti- 
ation of Guna and Alarmküra came as a matter of course to be solved. In 
the world, we see that Alarhkdras like dress and jewels rest on the Sarira 
and are for the beauty of the body. The body may not need them, being 
itself beautiful. Omaments as such have little beautifying capacity by them- 
selves, Beauty consists in Aucitya. A woman in love (Rati) wishes to 
enthral her lover ; wants to please him and decks her body with ornaments 
One sees her and says, she is in a joyous mood, she is evidently preparing 
to meet her lover. Ornaments have their logic in suggesting the mind, the 
Manobhava. Sometimes, when there is no Bhiiva, ornamentation may slowly 
induce the Bháva to spring up but if the mind is absolutely devoid of 
Bháva, Alariléira is completely meaningless. If temperaments are such as to 
be enthralled by response of Bhava only, in those cases there is no need 
lor any Alarhkira. Inner joy may exuberantly express itself in outer decora- 
tion but extravagant outer decoration becomes a hindrance to the realisation of 
Rasa ; even if it is present, it does not count. There is a saying in Tamil 
which puts the thing finely: “Cast away the nose-pearl which hinders the 
EE. m eee of Alarhkara is in both extremes, where there is 
fu va and where t i ya at all ; in the « it is unnecessary 
axe de vir oD TMM GSR mse а 
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क्ते विरक्ते च वरे वधूनां 
निरर्थकः ङुङ्टुमपत्रभङ्गः। Arsnakarnamyta. 

For the poet's attention is in Rasa. Not only Alarnkaras but Gumas of 
narrower connotation like Slesa of Sabda also, like the Mardava and Asaithilya 
of a Náyikà's body, become meaningless in the absence of the essential thing, 
the Angin, Gunin, Alamkarya, which is the Atman, viz, Вһаха ог Rasa 


же मूर्ति: कुलममलिनं यौवन रूपसंपत्‌ 
सौंभाग्यार्द्ध: प्रियववनताशालिविदस्ध्ययोग: । 
झालीनत्वं विनयपरतेत्यङ्गनाभूषणं यत्त 
तत्रेमां प्रणयिनि मनो नास्ति चेत्‌-नास्ति किञ्चित्‌ ॥' 

Quoted by Bhoja at the beginning of the Rasa section in the Sr. Pra. to 
emphasise the importance of Rasa 

Therefore, the scope of Alarnkara is very limited, and if it is to be render 
ed sensible, it has to be related to a soul whose body it is to beautify. Even 
as an ornament on the body beautifies the body and through it helps the pre- 
sentation of a Bháva, so also an Alarnkára in Poetry. 

Gunas of Kiivya resemble Gunas of men like bravery, courage, straight- 
forwardness, sweetness of temper etc. These rest in a place deeper than the 
body. Certain physical conditions, certain kinds of the build of the body, 
certain physical poses, particular ways of walking etc, can suggest the Gunas 
of a man’s character. But these Gunas do not belong to the well-built body 
or the dignified pose or the stately walking. One's courage pertains -to his 
soul, and so also in the world of Kavya regarding the Gunas of Kavya. This 
discrimination alone provides any intelligible distinction between Gupas and 
Alarhkaras. Only in this view of a soul of poetry different from its Sarira 
can one maintain any difference between Guna and Alarhkara. If Sarira alone 
is recognised and everything accepted as its beautifying element, there can be 
no tangible difference between Guna and Alarhkara. If the Atman, as distinct 
from Serira, is realised and accepted, there can be this differentiation that 
Gunas pertain to the Angin named Rasa and Alarhkaras to the Anga, the 
Vacya-vacaka. 

गुणालङ्कारन्यवहार्द गुणिन्यलङ्कार्ये च सति। स च अस्मत्मक्ष एवोपपन्न इत्यभिप्राये 
Locana, p. 78. 
Gunas are thus established as Dharmas of the Atman, the Rasas. But how 
is it that there is the usage, the Vyavahdra, that words are sweet, Madhura ? 
Anandavardhana replies that this Vyavahara is through Upacara. The Guna 
called Madhurya is the Dharma of both phases of Spigdra and of Karuna 
Words and ideas having the power to suggest the Madhurya of these Rasas 
are also called, through extension, Madhura. 

















1, “Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flower mead in May. 
If she thinks not well of me 
What care I how fair she be", George Wither, 


एतदुक्ते भवति-वत्त्तुतो माधुर्य नाम *रज्ञारादे रसस्यैव गुण: । तन्मधुरामिव्यक्षकयो: शब्दाचं 
॥रुपचारितम्‌ । मधुर-”रब्ञार-रसामिव्यक्तिसमर्थता शब्दार्थयोर्माधुर्यमिति हि तद्वक्षणम i 
Locana. II Ud. p. 79. 
The older writers, Udbhata and his followers, held Gunas as pertaining 
to the collocation, as SarhghatanSéraya, a view that persists till such a late 
. time as Vidyünütha's When summing up the old view as Pürvapaksa, 
Anandavardhana says in Uddyota I. p. 5: 
सङ्घटनाधमांश्च माघुयांदयः, तेऽपि प्रतीयन्ते । | 
Abhinavagupta explains this text clearly that the old writers held the features 
of the words themselves to be Anuprasa and other Sabdalamkaras, and the fea- 
tures of the word-collocation, Sabda sarhghatana, to be Sabdagunas : the featu- 
tes of the Artha separately to be Arthālarhkāras and of the Arthasarnghatana 
to be Arthagunas. Thus, while Alarhkāras belong to the Sabda and Artha them- 
selves, the Gunas pertain to SabdArtha sarhghatand. The former is of the 
Avayavas and the latter is of the Avayavin. 
तथापि द्विविधं चारुवम्‌ , स्वरूपमात्रनिष्ठं, संघटनाश्रितं च । तत्र शब्दानां स्वरूपमात्रकृतं 
wee Tees: | संघटनाश्रितं तु शब्दगुणेभ्यः । एवमर्थानां स्वरूपमात्रनिष्मुपमादिभ्यः, 
Anandavardhana established the real Aéraya of Guna as Rasa and said 
that Gunas can be spoken of in relation to Sabda through Upacira. Even 
when the Gupas are spoken of in relation to Sabda, the distinction however 
should be kept in mind. ‘They are never on a par with Anuprasa, Sabdalarit- 
kara, pertaining to Sabda. The Gunas are greater, being related more to 
Artha and through it to Rasa and if they are said to be of Sabda also, it is 
just like talking of Saurya as existing in a hero's physical frame. 


ननु यदि सङ्घटना गुणानां नाश्रयः, तत्‌ किमालम्बना एते परिकळ्प्यन्ते । उच्यते, प्रति- 
पादितमेवैषामालम्बनम्‌ र | iH | 
“ तमर्थमवलम्बन्ते येडड्निन॑ ते गुणाः ह्मृता: । 


x X x x 
अधवा भवन्तु शब्दाश्रया एव गुणाः । न चेषामनुप्रासादितुल्यत्वम्‌ । यस्मादनुप्रासादयोऽनपेक्षि- 
ता्थविस्ताराः शब्दघर्मा एव । शब्दधर्मत्वं चैषाम्‌ अन्याश्रयत्वेऽपि दारीराश्रयत्वमिव शीर्यादीनाम्‌ । 
P. 135, Ud. III. Dhva. À. 
Udbhata would ask, if Gunas are not Dharmas of Sarghatana, they should 
be of Sabda and Artha since there is nothing else to be their Agraya. If that 
is so, what difference is there between Guna and Alarhkara ? The reply is that 
there fs some other Aéraya, the Angin, the Atman of KAvya named Rasa. It 
is Aviveka, and it is also permissible through Upacira, if one speaks of 
the Atmaguna as Sariraguna. | 
शब्दायालम्बनत्वे हि तदलझ्वारेभ्यः को विशेष इति उक्त चिरन्तनैरिति भाव: । Xo 3९ 
है उपचारक्त्वविभागं विवेक्तमसमर्थः । तवापि न faga rid adr sai x > 
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उपचारेण यदि झब्देपु गुणा: तजेदं तात्पर्य शड्ारादिरसामिव्यक्षडवाच्यप्रतिपःदनमामर्थ्यमेव शब्दस्य 
माधुर्यम्‌ । तच शब्दगतं विशिष्टघटनयेव लभ्यते । 

So the Gunas primarily pertain to Rasa and are brought into relation with 
Sabda and Sarhghataná through Upacára and spoken of as Sabdadharma and 
Sarhghatanidharma. Just as words and even sounds also suggest, so also 
Sarhghatani suggests. That is, there is Dhvani in Sarmghatana ; there 
Asamlaksyakramadhvani. 


वाक्ये संघटनायां च स प्रवन्धेषपि दीप्यते ॥ 111. ॐ. 


How does a Sarhghatand suggest Rasa? Sarhghatand varies with Gunas. It 
depends upon Gunas ; it 1s the embodiment of certain Gunas. It suggests those 
Gunas and the Rasas to which those Gunas pertain. The Rasa is the con- 
trolling factor, the Niyfmaka. A Sarhghatani may suggest Midhurya and 
through that Spigara rasa. ‘That means that in Smeara rasa, the Samgha- 
tani, if it is to be suggestive, must have the Guna called Madhurya. In 
Raudra the Sarnghatan’ will be Ojasvini. This Rasaucitya is however to be 
slightly modified by the larger Aucitya of Vakta and Vacya. 
गुणानाधित्य तिघन्ती माधुयादीन. व्यर्नाक्त सा । 
रसांस्तत्नियमे हेतुरौचित्यं वतरतृवाच्ययोः ॥ (UL. 6. Олой, А. 

We not consider here the Aucitya of the speaker and the context ruling 
Sarhghatana but shall restrict ourselves to the suggestiveness of the Sarngha- 
tani and its relation to Guna. Samghtana does suggest Rasa. What is 
its relation to Guna? Certain writers hold that Sarhghatand and Guna are 
not different while others hold the two to be different. The latter set of 
writers differ again among themselves ; some say that Sarhghajana is Gunasraya 
and others that Sarhghatand is the A§raya of Gunas. Of these views, if Sarh- 
ghatanad and Gunas are identical or if Gunas are Samghtanasraya, there is. a 
danger that like Sarighatana, Guna also will become ‘ Aniyata vigaya’. That 
is, Gunas, we know, have their definite scope; Madhurya in Sphgara and 
Karuna ; Ojas, Raudra and Adbhuta. Sarhghatana is of three kinds, Asamasa, 
Madhyamasamüsa and Diürghasamása. These have no defined scope. As for 
instance, it cannot be said that Dirghasamüsa occurs only in Raudray They 
are seen often in $rügára also. Similarly, Asamisa sarnghatan4 1s not restrict- 
ed to $rhgara but is found in Raudra also. So Sarhghatana is Aniyatavigaya. 
As a consequence, if Guna is to be identical with or dependent upon Samgha- 
tani, it will, contrary to its own nature, become Aniyatavisaya. Therefore 
neither can Gunas be of the form of Samghatanà ie, they cannot be identi- 
cal with Sarnghatana, nor can they be Samghatanaéraya. Their real Adraya 
is Rasa, though Upacira makes it possible to bring the Guna in relation to 
Samghatana and Sabda also 

It may be objected that if Gunas are Sabdasraya, they are also Sarhghata 
nàáraya or Samghatanarüpa since there are no Sabdas which are not in the 
form of collocation, i.e. Asarhghatita. It is through Sarhghatana that 








Sabdas have to give a meaning and to suggest a Rasa. It is replied that this 
is not a necessary consequence. It is only Asarhghatita éabdas that can be 
accepted (through Upacára) as Áéraya for Gugas.  Sarhghataná need not 
peep in here. Mere sounds are suggestive. If a Vakya stiggesting Rasa has 
to be necessarily in a Sarhghatana, the Sarhghatanā can never be said to be the 
Asraya of the Gunas. For, Sarhghainas are Aniyata. Their nature is not 
definite as that of Gunas, and indefinite things like that cannot be said to be 
the Asraya of Gunas. So it is only Sabdas, without any reference to the 
Samghatana, which is by nature Aniyata, that are the Aéraya of Gupas. By 
Upacara, Gunas can be made to be Sabdáésraya ; never Sarnghatanaáraya even 
by Upacara. 

The critic then objects that Sarhghatana cannot be said to be always 
Aniyata. As regards Miidhurya and Smhgfira, it may be said that no parti- 
cular Sarhghatani can be said to be the only Vyafijaka of that Rasa, since 
all the three kinds of Sarhghatanás are found in Sphgára. But as regards 
Ojas, it must be accepted that there is a Niyama. For, an Asamüsa sam 
ghatanà is never the Ááraya of Ojas. The reply to this is that the notion of 
Ojas as Dirghasamasa is mere traditional indiscretion and that there is Ojas 
in such verses as यो यः sag, etc. even though there is no Dirghasamása 
Therefore, one view will conclude that Gunas and Sarhghatangs are not identi- 
cal and that they are different ; and that Gunas are not Sarhghatana4raya. 

तस्मादन्ये गुणाः अन्या च संघटना, न च संघटनामात्रिताः गुणा इत्येकं दर्शनम्‌ । 
Dhva. À. P. 173. 

The objector again says that, as regards Ojas at least, Niyatavisayatva 
must be accepted for the Sarghatana. In the verse मो यः zm there is the 
fault of lack of proper Sarhghatand. There is Vyabhicdra of the Niyama 
that Ojas must have Dirghasamfsa sarhghatand. If we do not clearly see 
the fault in the verse, it is due to the fact that the poet's Sakti hides this 
technical flaw. Ananda does not accept this veiled compliment to Bhatia Nā- 
rayana’s Sakti. He rejects the point saying that Sahrdayas do not see any 
Vyutpatti-doga in the verse. If it is contended that, in that case, there is no 
Ojas in that verse, well, let it be even so. There is no Ojas but there is Prasida 
and the Rasa ig most clear. There is no Acirutva. It is so because of the 
more comprehensive Aucitya of Vakt& and Vacya. Further, it is a verse in 
a drama to be enacted, Abhineyartha. Much more than Ojas, the Guna of 
the Rasa of that situation, it is Prasida, the Guna of all Rasas, that is im 
portant in a drama or Abhineyürtha. This is Visayaucitya and this must 
also be taken into consideration. From this point of view there is no flaw in 

Thus, from the point of view of Rasas, there is Niyama, only as regards 
Gunas. For them alone are Rasas Niyamaka, From the stand-point of Rasa, 
Samghatana has no Niyama, ie. Rasas are not Niyamaka for Sarhgha- 
tana. But it is not that Sarhghatana has absolutely no Niyama; a more 
comprehensive Niyama for it, more comprehensive than that of Rasa, has 
to be pointed out. That Niyamaka is Vakta, Vacya, Visaya etc. Even in 
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the view that Sarhghatana and Guna are identical, such a bigger Niyamaka 
other than Rasa must be accepted, more so, in the view that holds the two 
separate 


तस्माद्रुणव्यतिरिक्तत्वे गुणरूपत्वे च संघटनायाः अन्यः कश्चिन्नियमहेतुः वक्‍तव्य इत्युच्यते 
Dhva. À. P. 138 


From the point of view of this comprehensive Niyamaka, Sarhghatana also 
is Niyatavisaya. Sarmghatana is suggestive, Vyafijaka, only from the point 
of view of this Niyama of Vaktā, Vácya and Visaya. This comprehensive 
Aucitya applies to Gunas also. Though Rasas are Niyamakas for Gunas, 
we have to postulate a larger and a more comprehensive Niyama than pure 
Rasaucitya for Guna sometimes. Or, rather, everywhere, it 1s not absolute 
Rasaucitya that controls Gunas but only modified Rasaucitya, Rasaucitya 
modified by Prakrtyaucitya, the nature of the character and context from 
which one cannot isolate Rasa. Thus in the Sphgara of Bhima, there will be 
some Auddhatya and it will not be that Madhurya of the case of Arjuna. The 
difference is due to the difference in their natures, Uddhata and Lalita. Even 
so, the anger of Yudhisthira will have little of that Auddhatya which charac- 
terises Bhima's anger. Yudhisthira's calm nature modifies the Ojas 
of his anger. 

Since the larger Aucitya of Vakts, Vacya and Visaya applies to Gunas 
also in this manner, the same Niyamas apply to both Gunas and Samghatanas 
in the view that the two are identical. In the view that Sarhghatana is Guna 
raya also, there is little difficulty in accepting the Niyamakas of Gunas as 
the Niyamakas of Sarhghatand also. In the third view that holds Gunas as 
Sarhghatanaéraya also, there is little difficulty in accepting the Niyamas to be 
given by Anandavardhana, since they are the Niyamas also for Gupas. 


तस्माद्गणाब्यतिरिक्तत्वे गुणव्यतिरिक्तत्वे वा सड्घटनाया यथोक्तादौचित्याद्‌ विषयनियमोऽस्ति 
इति तस्या अपि रसव्यजकत्वम्‌ । तस्माच रसाभिव्यक्तिनिमित्तभूतायाः यो5्यमनन्तरोक्तो नियमहेतुः 
स एब गुणानामिति नियतो विषय इति गुणाश्रयेण व्यवस्थानमप्यविरुद्वम्‌। P. 140. Dhva. A. Ш 

यदि गुणाः सङ्घटनेकरूपाः, तथापि गुगनियम एव संघरनाया नियमः । गुणाधीनसह्वरनापक्षे 
उप्येत्रम्‌ । सङ्घरनाश्रयगुणपञ्षेऽपि संङ्घटनाया नियामकत्वेन यद्वक्तृवाच्योचित्यं हेतुत्वेनोक्तं, तद्गुणा- 
नामपि नियमहेतुरिति पक्षत्रयेऽपि न कञ्चिद्विउवः इति तात्मयम्‌॥ 7. 140. Locana 

This Sarhghatana-grantha in the third Uddyota of the Dhvanydloka is 
a very clumsy section. Ananda adopts here a serpentine style, the best style 
for confusing the readers. As a matter of fact, he is not very serious about 
the relation of Guna to Sarnghatana, whether the two are identical or differ- 
t or Guna is Sarhghatanaéraya or Sarnghatana is Gunasraya. His funda- 
mental conception is that Gunas are Rasadharmas and that they can be brought 
into relation with Sabda through Upacára and that they can never be said 
to be dependent on Samghatana, Samghatanaparadhina. As Rasadharmas, 
the Gunas have Rasas as Niyamakas and they have also the other Niya- 
makas like the Aucitya of Vakta, Vacya, Visaya etc. Sarmghatana is also 
Rasavyafijaka through some Niyama. That Niyama is not however Rasa; 





since the rule connecting certain kinds of Sarhghatana to certain Rasas, such 
as the Dirgha samasa sarhghatana to Raudra, shows Vyabhicira. Nor is 
Samgha(anà absolutely Aniyata; its Niyama is the more comprehensive 
Aucitya of the context. This analysis of Ananda dispels from Gunas unintel- 
ligible associations. It casts off ancient definitions of Gunas involving de- 
pendence on Sarhghatana. Ananda relates Gunas to the Gunin or the Angin, 
the Atman which is Rasa. But, Bhamaha defined the Guna of Ojas as Dirgha 
हहे त हवा हिज 
केचिदोजो5मिधित्सन्तः समस्यन्ति बहून्यपि । 
यथा मन्दारकुसुमरेणुपि्ञरितालका ॥ 

This definition makes Ojas the name of Samásabhüyastva, without any refer- 
ence to Rasa. Thus, this Ojas can be in Smgara and actually the illustration 
of Bhimaha for Ojas is a case of Srngira. (Ananda. Dhvanyaloka, p. 135.) 
In this case Gunas will be either identical with Sarnghatanü or determined 
by and dependent on Sarhghatani. Then the name Guna has little signific- 
ance. Guna like the Saurya of man belongs to the Atman ie., Rasa. It 
cannot be of Sabda or of Sarighatan4 and from this it follows that the Gunas 
of Rasa cannot be more than three. Gunas are not ten or more They are 
only three, Madhurya, Ojas and Pragida. Of these, Prasida is the Guna 
of all Rasas and it must be present everywhere. Even the Madhurya of 
SThgfira may be present but if there is no Prasida, the Sphgdra rasa is not 
manifested. This Prasida is not mainly of Sabda or Artha, but is of Rasa. 
It is the quality of quick emotional infection or spreading, the quality of 
quick spreading seen in the fire on dry wood. 


समपॅऊत्वं काव्यस्त्य यस्तु सर्वरसान्प्राति । 
स प्रसादी गुणो ज्ञेयः सर्वेसाधारणक्रियः ॥ 
प्रसादस्तु स्वच्छता ет: । स च सर्वरससाधारणों गुण: सर्वरचनासाधारणश्व RT- 


थांपेक्षयैव मुख्यतया व्यस्थित्तः इति मन्तव्यः॥ Dhva. A. p. 82. 
सर्वासु च संघटनासु प्रसादाख्यो गुणो व्यापी । स हि सर्वरससाधारण: सर्वसंघटनासाधारणथे- 
त्युकम्‌। प्रसादातिक्रमे ह्यसमासापि संघटना करुणविप्रलभः््गारौ न व्यनक्ति। 1210१. А. р. 140 
समर्पकत्वं सम्यगर्पकत्वं हृदयसंवादेन ्रतिपत्तुन प्रति स्वात्मावेशेन व्यापकत्वम्‌ । झगिति शुष्क 
काप्लाप्रिद्ष्टान्तेन । [ अकळपोदक दष्टान्तेन च तदकालष्यम प्रसन्नत्वं नाम सर्वरसानां गुणः । उपचा- 
रातु तथाविधे व्यङ्ग्येऽे यच्छन्दार्थयोः समर्पकत्वं तदपि प्रसादः। Locana Il. Ud. p. 82. 


Such Sabda and Artha as have the quality of quickly delivering the Rasa are 
also described through Upacara as having Prasad. 

Ojas, as we have seen above, was defined by the ancients in such a man- 
ner as to make it identical with or dependent on long Samüsa. Prasáda and 
Madhurya also were defined by Bhamaha in that manner, though in Dandin 
these two Gunas came to be defined in a different manner. But Ojas is de- 
fined all through its history from Bhimaha and Dandin downwards, by 
Bhoja and by others, as Samiisabhiiyastva. Vamana in the midst of these 
makes a solitary cry that Ojas is Giadhabandha. Bhamaha says that this Ojas 
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which is Dirghasamfsa is characteristic of certain writers: “Kecid ojo "bhi 
dhitsantah ". He gives two kinds of writers, one loving Madhurya and 
Prasida and refraining from long compounds. 

प्ाधुर्येमभिवाञ्छन्तः प्रसादं च सुमेधसः । 

समासवन्ति भूयांसि न पदानि प्रयुञ्जते ॥ 11. 1. 
and another loving Ojas and using long compounds 

केचिदोजोष्मिधित्सन्तः समत्त्यन्ति बहून्यपि । 1. 2. 
Bhümaha does not want to stamp these into two separate styles with the 
name of Vaidarbha aad Gauda. He is against that kind of treatment of the 
subject. He refutes the view that the former is gocd and the latter bad 
Without mentioning the names he simply says that certain writers resort to 
single or uncompounded words for the sake of Madhurya and Prasada while 
others compound very much for the sake of Ojas. Bhimaha likes both, if 
both have Alarhkara, good meaning, and are decent and uninvolved. (I. 35) 
If Gaudiy4 should have these excellences, it is good. If Vaidarbhi is devoid 
of these, even that is bad. And Vaidarbhi, loving Madhurya, must have res- 
traint and also respect for idea as much as the other Marga. If not, its mere 
pleasing sense for the ear cloys. It is only like some song. (I. 34) Thus, 
in Bhamaha, we see that though he does not accept any narrow compartment 
attitude towards style, being led by the nose as it were by two catch-words, 
Vaidarbha and Gauda, he yet indicates at the beginning of chapter II in the 
course of his brief treatment of Gunas, that one set of writers prefer a style 
with little compounds, while the other prefers a style with long compounds 
that of the former, the Gunas are Madhurya and Prasada and of the latter 
the Gunas 1s Ojas. In Dandin, tt is definitely stated that Ojas, as long com 
pounds, is a darling of the Gaudas. Outside verse, in prose, whether they 
are Vaidarbhas or Gaudas, writers use Ojas. Dandin considers Ojas as the 
life of prose! The Vaidarbhas do not resort to it im verse while the 
Gaudas are addicted to it even in verse. (I. 80-84) Sometimes there occur 
stray instances of Samasa even in a Vaidarbha verse but even then it will be 
a Vaidarbha's Samasa, its essential feature being uninvolvedness. (Hrdya 
anakula Ojas—I. 83). Thus the old writers connected Ojas with the two 
current styles called the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi and spoke of it as being 
absent from the one and present in the other. In both Bhimaha and Dandin, 
Ојаѕ is identical with or dependent upon the Dirghasamasa sarhghata 
Anandavardhana took up this Ojas and cut off from it all these ideas. He said 
that Ojas is Dipti, flaring up. TE is not a Guna of Sabda or of the collocation 
of long compounds. It is a Rasaguna, the Guna of the Raudra and Adbhuta 
Rasas in the main. Just as Prasida is seen in all Rasas, this Ojas.is seen in 
Raudra and Adbhuta as the flaring up or the flaming up of the heart. It is 
to be seen in Vira also. 


रौंद्रेत्यादि । आदिशब्दः प्रकारे । तेन वोराद्भुतयोरपि प्रहणम्‌ । Locana, p. 80. 
This Guna of the Sahrdaya’s heart seen in the realisation of the Raudra, 
Adbhuta and Vira Rasas, can be suggested by long compounds, as well as by 














a collocation of no compounds. Older critics contended that Ojas was Dirgha- 
samasa samghafaná, itself identical with or dependent on it and that the 
Dirghasamása sarhghatani alone could suggest Raudra Rasa and that if a 
verse of Raudra was not in compounds, it was a case of the poet's lapse in 
Vyutpatti. Ananda casts off this view by linking Guna to Rasa and shows 
how, in such cases of Raudra not having long compounds, Sahrdayas who 
are not obsessed with the traditional ideas of long compounds manifesting Ojas 
and Raudra, do feel the Ojas. 


रौद्रादयो रंसा दीया लक्ष्यन्ते काग्यवर्तिनः । 
रौद्रादयो हि रसाः परां दीसिम्‌ उज्ञ्वळतां जनयन्तीति लक्षणया त एव दी सिरित्युच्यते । तत्मरका- 
झनपरः येसमासरचनालङ्क्गतं वाक्यम्‌ । यथा-" चञ्चङ्गञञ्जमित ०” । ताङ्राञ्ञन- 
qari i таа; प्रसन्नवाचकाभिधेयो यथा- at J: gA बिभर्ति 2" इत्यादी 
इयोरोजस्त्वम्‌ । Dhva, À. II. pp. 80-81. 


Ojas related to Sabda through Upacüra or Sabda capable of presenting Ojas 
may be ‘long compounds’. Artha capable of presenting Ojas need not be 
couched in long compounds, Artha has its own Dipti in spite of an uncom- 
pounded Vacaka. Im such cases, the Sabdas have only the Guna of Prasada 
(of course through Upadira). Ojas of Artha (through Upacira) can be 
ched in long compounds. 









Coming to Madhurya,—the ancient Bhamaha defined it as sweetness and 
absence of compounds. 


श्रश्ये नातिसमस्तार्थ काव्यं मधुरमिष्यते । 

Madhurya became Srutyanuprisa and Agramyata in Dandin. It got itself 
freed from the Asaméisa Sarhghatang to which Bhimaha tied it. It continued 
to have Sravyata as part of its connotation. Sravyatii is not meant as absent 
from Ojas. For, Bhamaha does not say so actually. He only says that in the 
style where there is little of compounds, where there is Prasáda as well as 
Madhurya, Sravyatva is in abundance. This style is very sweet to the ear. 
Vamana exactly gave Sabda Mádhurya as absence of Samisa or the use of 
single uncompounded words, Prthakpadatà. His Arthaguna Mádhurya, which 
is Uktivaicitrya, can be ignored. M adhurya was thus related to the Asamisa 
Sathghatana, Srutyanuprasa and Agramyatà. Anandavardhana made it the 
Guna of Spigira pre-eminently. This Madhurya has two phases. It is 
sweetness in Spigara; in Vipralambha and Karuna it takes the aspect of 
Ardrata, extreme suppleness or melting of the heart. Thus Madhurya is more 
and more in the ascending order iri Spigira (Sarhbhoga), Vipralarhbha and 
Karuna. “As we shall see in a further section, we have a third phase of this 
Madhurya viz.,.the MAdhurya of Sinta. Ananda never gave Madhurya as 
the Guna of Santa. Those who developed him made Santa also a Madhura 
rasa. Its Mádhurya is of a separate kind. In realisation, 4antarasa being 
the Rasa of Brahman-experience, has an unworldly Madhurya. It is Madhurya 
of the heart devoid of all miseries, 
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श्रज्ञार एव मधुरः परः प्रद्मादनो रसः । 
तन्मयं कान्यमाञ्नित्य माधुर्य प्रतितिष्ठति 
JER एव रसान्तरापेक्षया मघुरः प्रहादहेतुत्वात्महादनः । तत्ाकाशन१ 
स माधुरयेलक्षणो गुणः । श्रन्यत्वं पुनरोजसोऽपि साधारणमिति । 
शङ्गारे विप्रलम्भाख्ये करुणे च प्रकर्षवत्‌ । 
माधुर्यमाद्रंतां याति यतस्तत्राधिकं मनः ॥ Dhva. A. II, p. 79. 


Madhurya and Ojas, Ardrat& and Dipti, are the two main Gunas, standing 
opposite to each other. Prasada pertains to all Rasas. These two, Madhurya 
and Dipti divide the Rasas into two sets: Spigara and Karuna on the one 
hand having nothing but Madhurya, and Raudra, Vira and Adbhuta on the 
other having nothing but Ojas. As regards the other Rasas, Hàsya, Bhayá- 
naka and Bibhatsa, Abhinava tries to show that there is a varying proportion 
of Madhurya and Ojas. Hasya being an ancillary in Spogara has Madhurya 
and Ojas also in an equal degree since it is of the form of the expansion of the 
heart. In Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa, the Vibhavas have Ojas and hence Ojas 
predominates. 


एवं माधुर्यदीप्ती परस्परप्रतिद्वन्द्रिया स्थिते *रज्ञारादिरोद्रादिगते इति प्रदशयता तत्समावेश 
वैचित्र्य द्ास्यभयानऊबोभत्सञ्चान्तेषु दार्शितम्‌ । हास्यस्य ?रञ्जाराङ्गतया माधुर्य प्रकटम्‌; विकासघर्म- 
तयात्रीजोऽपि प्रकृष्टमिति साम्यं द्वयोः । भयानकस्य मग्नचित्ततृत्तित्तरभावेऽपि विभावस्य दीप्ततया 
ओजः प्रकृष्टम्‌ , माधुर्यमल्पम्‌ । बीभत्सेऽप्येवम्‌ । Locana, p. 82. 


Hasya need not be an ancillary to Smgara only. It can be introduced in 
other Rasas as well. It is mainly of the form of Vikisa and springing from 
Ananda, it can be justified that it has Madhurya and Dipti as Abhinava says. 
But, as regards Bhayànaka and Bibhatsa, there is strain in accepting the 
Samáveía vaicitrya of Madhurya and Ojas or in holding even a little 
amount of Madhurya in them. Both of them are of the form of mental de- 
pression, Magnatà. There is difficulty in completely attributing to Rasa, the 
quality of its Vibhava. Bibhatsa can be from such a Vibhava as a woman. 
When a Yogin flies away from a woman and his loathing for carnal pleasure is 
depicted, the Vibhàva is not necessarily one of Ojas. He may think not of 
her fine form but only of the absolute final worth of her body in terms of 
blood, germs, the five Bhütas, bones, flesh etc., and feel loathsomeness. The 
Vibhávas here are loathsome, Jugupsya. They are not exactly of the form 
of Ojas. In the case of Bhayànaka, there is a great possibility of Ojas in 
Vibhavas. For Raudra is the proper cause of Bhayinaka. But, the Ojas 
of the Vibhavas cannot be the Guna of the resultant Rasa of Bhayánaka. 
The quality of the heart in Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa are thus not Dipti but 
Magnata and Sankoca. Some such cittavrtti and Guna corresponding to it 
must be recognised for these two. Speaking of the four-fold nature of the 
mind in connection with the four primary Rasas producing four secondary 
Rasas, Dhanafijaya says that Bibhatsa is of the form of Ksobha, agitation 
(IV. 43-45.) 
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Though Anandavardhana did mot speak of the Guna of Santarasa, Abhi- 
nava did. He said : | 


शान्ते तु विभाववैचित्रयात्‌ कदाचिदोजः प्रकृष्म्‌ , कदाचिन्माधुर्यमिति विभाग: । 


The text is poor and we have not been given much idea by Abhinava here. 
Here again the Guna of the Vibhiva is attributed to Rasa also,—a questionable 
procedure. Further, there is no Vyavasthi in the Vibhiva of §inta. From 
another aspect and more logically, the later writers establish Madhurya as the 
Guna of Santarasa. Santa should be the supreme type of Madhurya.2 

In my paper on the four Vrttis, I have shown, how dramatic themes, 
even as actions in the world, can be divided into two main classes, the soft and 
the wild, the tender and the terrible, —Masrpa and Lalita as opposed to Ávid- 
dha and Udbhata. These two divide dance into Lisya,—the Sukumara 
variety and Tàndava,—the Uddhata variety. So also in the Dasarüpakas, 
dramas are Sukumira or Uddhata. Kaiki vftti predominates in the former 
and Arabhati in the latter. The basis is Vyavahara or Itivrtta which is of 
the form of Rasa. The Rasas themselves form into two classes in dramas 
This in Kàvya has its counterpart in the Guna of the Rasa. Getting behind 
Уг, же find Gunas in Rasas. Thus Sphgára is Madhura, hence Masna 
and Sukumara and hence has Kaiüki as its vrtti. Raudra is Ojas and hence 
is Uddhata and has Arabhati. Thus in Kavya, the analysis yields Rasas, 
then Gunas and then Vyttis and lastly Ritis. The first controls the rest up to 
the last. In Spigara there is Madhurya, the Guga. It is embodied in an Artha 
vyavahara which is in accordance with Madhurya and that Arthavyavahüra 
is the Vrtti of Kaiéiki. Its corresponding Sabdavyavahara is the Riti, the 
Vaidarbhi. See my paper on Vrttis. 

According to Abhinavagupta who states Ananda more explicitly, the 
Gunas are of the form of realisation in the Sahrdaya. They are attributed 
to the Rasas realised and through them to Artha and Sabda. Such Gunas 
are only three, Madhurya, Ojas and Prasida. 


एवं माघुर्योजःप्रसादात्रयो गुणा उपपन्ना: भामहाभिप्रायेण | ते च प्रतिपत्त-आस्वादमया मुख्य- 
तया, तत आस्त्रा्य उपचरिता रसे, ततः तद्वयज्जकयोः झब्दार्थयोरिति तात्पर्यम्‌ । एवमस्मत्पक्ष एव 
गुणाङक्कारव्यवहारो विभागेन उपपद्यत इति--। Locana TI. 7. 82. 


Gugas are thus Cittavrttis ; they are the names of the Vrttis Kaiiki etc. 
from a different aspect. Naming a particular mental state is by the rule of 
predominance ; for Druti which is Madhurya is a feature present in all kinds 
of Rasa realisation ; so also, there is Vikàsa and Vistara in all kinds of Rasa 
realisation, = 2 








Ràjasekhara. 

In the very beginning of his Kavyamimdémsé, RajaSekhara says that he 
devotes the penultimate section of his proposed treatise to Gunas, Gunaupada- 
tS yo 

l. See pp. 51-52 my “Number of Rasas* Adyar Library Series. 
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nika, ie. on Gunopadana, This section along with the others, except the first, 
1s lost to ws. 

In Chapter IV of his Advydnusdsana, Hemacandra deals with Gunas 
- He follows Anandavardhana and accepts only three Gunas, and these, as Rasa 
: dharmas. He briefly states in his Vrtti that Gunas are not five or ten but 


' only three. He takes up this bit of his Vrtti and elaborately states in his 


commentary the ten Gunas of Sabda and Artha according to Bharata, Dandin 
and Vamana. Mangala’s view is also referred to in the course of the discussion 
The style of the passages here resembles that of RajaSekhara in his Advya- 
mimamsd. Firstly Bharata’s view is given with the words ‘Iti Bharatah’. 
Then others’ refutations follow. The results are summarised then and there. 
The names of the several authors on Guna are referred to then and there, 
“Itt Vamaniyah’ and so on. The impression is created while reading this 
portion that RajaSekhara is the original author of this critical survey of 
Gunas and that Hemacandra reproduces the whole thing from the Kürya- 
mimdnisa which is now lost to us except for its first chapter. There is how- 
ever no additional evidence except the fact that Hemacandra is a great bor- 
rower and that from the available chapter of the Kav yamamamsa itself he 
has borrowed six times, all the cases being mostly wholesale reproduction. 


Hemacandra. 


On Gunas, Hemacandra is a follower of Ananda and he draws upon Mam- 
mata and probably from Rajagekhara also as we have suggested above. He 
establishes the Rassérayatva of Gunas through Anvaya and Vyatireka. This 
argument of his is worked out of a verse and the Vitti thereon in Ananda 
vardhana and out of Abhinava's Locana on them. Closing his discussion on 
Gunas in Uddyota II, pp. 82-3, Ananda says: 


श्र॒तिदुटटादयो दोषा अनित्या ये च सूचिताः । 
ध्वन्यात्मन्येव शङ्गारे ते हेया इत्युदाहृताः ॥ 
अनित्या दोषाश्च ये श्रुतिदुष्टादयः सूचिताः तेऽपि न वाच्यार्थमात्रे न च व्यन्गये शङ्गारे, “ane 
व्यतिरेकिणि वा ध्वनेरनात्मभावे । किं तर्हि ध्वन्यात्मन्येव °शञ्गारे अङ्गितया व्यन्गये ते हेया इत्युदाहृताः ॥ 
अन्यथा हि तेषामनित्यदोषतैव न स्यात्‌ । Dhva. A. 


बीभत्सहास्यरोद्रादौ त्वेषाम्‌ अस्माभिरुपगमात्‌ *सङ्गारादौ तु वर्जनाद अनित्यत्वं समर्थितमेवेति भावः । 

| Locana, p. 83 

There are some faults Srutidusta and Aálila. They are not as such Dosas. 
They are Dosas only in Srhgára and such others. Srutidusta in Bibhatsa and 
Капага, and Aélila in Sphgara ábhása and Hásya are Gugas. They are thus 
Anitya dosas, Their Anityatva and Dosatva are related to the particular 
Rasa in which they are Dosa and in which they are not. Therefore the Rasas 
decide their character and the avoidance of them is prescribed only with re- 
ference to the Atman of Rasa. This argument is utilised by Ananda to show 
the existence of Atman. Ananda adopts many an argument to prove the 
existence of Rasa-Dhvani as Atman. He proves that the Atman is a necessity 
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if the terms Guna and Alamkáüra are to be rendered intelligible, if the name 
Rasavadalarhkara is to become sensible, and finally if Srutidusta and other 
Dosas are to be held as Anitya dosas. This Hemacandra utilises and develops 
into an argument to prove that Gunas pertain to Rasa. 
ते ( गुणाः ) च रसस्येव धर्माः उपचारेण तु तदुपकारिंगोः शब्दार्थयोरुच्यन्ते । रसाभ्रयत्वं च 
गुणदोषयोरन्वयन्यतिरेकानुविधानात्‌। तया हि यत्रैव दोषाः, तत्रेव गुणाः, रसविशेषे च दोषाः, न तु 
शब्दार्थयोः । यदि हि तयोस्म्युः ताहि बोभत्सादौ कष्टत्वादयो गुणा न भवेयुः, हास्यादौ च अश्ीलत्वादयः । 
अनित्याैते दोषाः । यतो यस्वाङ्गिनस्ते दोषाः, तदभावे न दोषाः तद्भावे तु दोषाः इत्यन्वयन्यतिरे 
काभ्यां गुणदोषयोः रस एवाश्रयः। К. А. р. 16 
Gunas are like Dosas and exist in the same place. Dosas are in Rasas and 
not in Sabda or Artha. If the Dosa called Kasta should be in Sabda, then 
that Pada which is Kasta will eternally be Dusta. ‘So also a Pada will have 
to be eternally Aslila. The real fact is that these Dosas are Gunas in Bibhatsa 
and Hasya. So the Dogas are Anitya, Dosas not by themselves but with 
reference to the Rasa of the context. Hence, that whose presence or absence 
makes them Dosa or Guna is their Araya. 
Hemacandra says that of Guna and Alar:kira, the former is more im- 
portant since there can be Kavyas without the latter, provided those cases have 
Sütra : अंदोषी सगुणी सालझ्ञारो च इब्दार्थी काव्यम । 
Vrti: ад оа इुब्दार्थयोः क्रचित्काव्यत्वछ्यापनार्थः i 
४98६१9६ : अनेन काव्ये गुणानामवश्यंभावमाह । तथा हि अनल्डूकृतमपि गुणवहुलं स्वदते, 
यथोदाहरिष्यमार्ण “शल्यं वासगृहम्‌? इत्यादि । अलङ्क्कतमपि निर्गुणं न स्वदते । 








P. 16. 
न चालड्कतीनामपोद्धाराहाराभ्यां वाक्यं दुष्यति पुष्यति वा । 
x x > गुणानामपोद्धाराहारी तु न संभवत इति । 
P. 17 


This he says to show how Alarhkiras exist through Samyoga and Gunas 
through Samavaya, to refute Udbhata’s contention that both exist through 
Samavaya. Hemacandra also refutes Vamana by showing how verses which 
have no Gunas at all may be Kavya and verses which have many Gunas may 
not be Kavya. (Seep. 17 K. A. Vyakhya). | 
As regards the three Gunas, Hemacandra considers Madhurya is of the 
highest degree in Vipralambha, a little less in Karuna, and still less in Santa 
झान्तकरुणविप्रलम्भेषु सातिशयप््‌ । This is one of the views recorded by Jagannatha. 
Coming now to the commentary (pp. 194-201) of Hemacandra on his 
own text with which we began the section, we have already referred to the 
discussion about the ten Gunas in it which, we suggested, Hemacandra took 
from Ràjasekhara. In these discussions, sometimes Dandin is presented as 
refuting Vimana. It is anachronistic but the whole discussion contains Pir 
vapaksas and Khandanas fashioned only in an imaginative manner, None 
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of the ancients refuted definitely others’ views on Gunas. Mangala is first 
cited as criticising Bharata’s idea of Ojas. But Mangala’s idea of Ojas is not 
given and Dandin is next referred to as refuting Bharata’s Ojas. Mangala 
and Vamana are next quoted as refuting Dandin's idea of Ojas. From here 
we may take it that Mangala took Ojas as Gadhatva, like Vamana. Mangala 
is no more quoted. The names occurring in the rest of the text are only 
Vamana, Dandin and Bharata. To the authors’ criticisms of one another, the 
text adds its own criticism. The line of criticism seen in Mammata is follow- 
ed. Certain things are shown to be no Guna at all, being Vaicitrya or Vaidag- 
dhya of a very general nature ; certain others are Alarnkáras etc., and certain 
others are dismissed as absence of flaws. 

The value of this part of Hemacandra's commentary is enhanced by his 
reference to strange views on Gunas which we do not find referred to any- 
where else. 








Five Gunas as Pathadharmas. 
On p. 200, after a critical scrutiny of the ten old Gunas, Hemacandra says : 
ओजःप्रसादमधुरिमाणः साम्यौदायें च पञ्चेत्यपरे । 
Even earlier, he referred to the view of five Gunas. This view holds Ojas, 
Prasida, Midhurya, Simya and Audarya as the five Gunas. And these are 
curiously held by their advocates not as Gunas in the sense in which we have 
been talking of Guna till now, but as Pathadharmas. Hemacandra thoroughly 
pooh-poohs this theory. The advocates of this theory hold that ‘non-stop’ 
reading is Ojas, reading with stops here and there is Prasida, reading with 
rise and fall, perhaps in a sing-song manner, is Mádhurya, clear and perfect 
reading with proper pronunciation (Sthàna) is Audarya and reading in neither 
-too low nor too high a pitch is Simya. 
यददसि( त )विच्छेदं पठ्तामोजः, विच्छिद्य पदानि परतां प्रसादः, आरोहावरोइतरङ्गिणि पाठे 
माधुर्यम्‌ , ससोष्टठवमेव स्थानं पठताम्‌ औदार्यम्‌, अनुचनीचं पठतां साम्यमिति । तदिदमलीकं कल्पनातनत्रे, 
यद्विषयविभागेन पाठनियमः स कथं गुणनिमित्त इति । P. 200. 
The Gunas as Pathadharmas may refer to the speeches of the text in dramas 
and we saw above under Bharata how the definitions of some Gunas in Bharata 
might be taken to refer to speaking also. 
Five Gunas as Metrical Qualities. 

Another interesting view then given by Hemacandra is that some consider 
these five Gunas given above as belonging to certain metres: Ojas in Srag- 
dhara etc., Prasada in Indravajra, Upendravajra ete, Madhurya in Mandi- 
krántà etc, Samatà in Sárdülavikridita etc, and Audárya in the Visama- 
vrttas. Hemacandra criticises this view also as of those who have not seen 
much poetry ; for he shows cases where these metrical associations are Vya- 
bhicarita 


x x सोडयमनवगाहितप्रयोगाणां विभागकमः । Рр. 200-201. 
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In the section on Vàmana, we have referred to the views of those who con- 
sidered Gunas as Pathadharmas and to Samadhi in Vamana as a Guna of 
the metre. ; 


Kuntaka, 
Kuntaka is a valuable name in the history of Gunas and his treatment 
of the concept is full of originality. 
In I. 22, Kuntaka defines Bandha thus : 
वाच्यवाचकसोभाग्यलावण्पपरिपोषक: । 
व्यापारशाली वाक़्यस्य विन्यासों बन्‍्ध उच्यते ॥ 
In defining Bandha in this manner, Kuntaka has spoken of two features 
which he himself calls Gunas. They are Saubhagya Lavanya. They 
have been given as Gupas of both Sabda and Artha, of Vacaka and Vacya. 
He says on the above Капка : 
वाच्यवाचकयोद्रयोरपि वाच्यस्य अभित्रेयध्य, वाचऊूस्य च शब्दस्य वक्ष्यमाण सोभाग्यलावण्यः 
लक्षणं यद्गृणद्वयं, तस्य परिपोषकः, एष्टतातिशयकारी । 
He then briefly indicates the nature of these two Gunas. We speak of the 
Saubhagya of women consisting in their beautiful qualities fulfilling them- 
selves by contributing to the delight of their lovers, 
प्रिये सोभाग्यफला हि चारता |. Kalidasa, Kumara Sambhava, V. 
So also the Saubhagya of Sabda and Artha consists in their fulfilling them- 
selves by achieving that for which they are intended. That is, they must 
be for the delectation of the Sahrdaya by most effectively developing the 
Rasa. This is the chief virtue of Sabda and Artha even as Saubhagya of 
women. Next only to this comes Lavanya, the beauty of Sabda and Artha 
as such, even as Lavanya of Women. 


सोभाग्यं प्रतिभासरम्मफलभूतं चेतनचमत्कारित्वलक्षणम , छावण्य सन्निवेशसोन्दर्यम---। 
P. 43. 


Both these qualities of Saubhagya and Lavanya are comprehended in the 
Sahitya and the Sabdartha-paramarthya, which have been dealt with by 
Kuntaka earlier in the same chapter. Kuntaka promises to speak of these 
two qualities again in a further context. In the meantime he speaks of 
three Margas or styles and the Gunas pertaining to them. To this set of 
(Gunas constituting the Margas, we shall come last. After giving the differ- 
ent Gunas that characterise the three Mirgas, Kuntaka again speaks of 
two general Gunas. Here it is that we must expect him to treat again at 





l. The text of Hemacandra's commentary on his own KévydnuSdsana above 
referred to is almost reproduced by Manikyacandra in his Sariketa on Mammata. 
The Sarhketa is dated 1160 AD. and Hemacandra was born in 1088-89 A.D. He became 
Siri and Acdrya in 1110 A.D. and passed away in 1173 AD. It is likely that the text 
of Manikyacandra having a critique of the ten old Gupas is borrowed from Hema- 
candra. (See also P, K. Gode's article on Mammata and Hemacandra in the J. of the 
Tanjore 5. M. Library, Vol. I. No. 1 pp. 9-13), 
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length of the two general Gunas Saubhagya and Lavanya Kuntaka, however. 
leaves Lavanya, having treated of it as a minor Guna pertaining to a variety 
of Marga. We shall examine later this Lavanya and the Lavanya of the 
Marga called Sukumara. The two major gunas of all poetic expression spoken 
of by Kuntaka in the further context are not Saubhagya and Lavanya, but 
Saubhagya and Aucitya 
Beginning with Kariki 53 and going up to the end of the first Unmesa, 
Kuntaka deals with the two Gunas of Aucitya and Saubhagya, which he calls 
' S&dháranaguna ' in the phraseology of Dandin to distinguish them from the 
Gunas that go to distinguish Margas. For Dandin calls the Margavibhajaka- 
gunas ‘ Asidhairana (guna) alarnkfiras’ and the figures of speech pertaining 
to all Mirgas, ‘ Sadhirana alarhkaras.. Says Kuntaka : 
एवं प्रत्येकं प्रतिनियतगुणग्नामरमणीर्य тарта व्याख्याय साधारणगुणस्वरूपब्याख्यानार्थमाह । 
p. 72. 
In Kürikás 53 and 54, Kuntaka elucidates the nature of the concept of 
Aucitya of which Ananda has said so much in the third chapter of his 
work.  Kuntaka relates it to his Sahitya and Saubhagya. The concepts 
of Aucitya and Saubhagya as general Gunas are applied by Kuntaka to 
Pada, Vakya, Prakarana and Prabandha 
अनन्तरोक्तस्य गुणद्वयस्य विषयं प्रदर्शयति । 
एतत्‌ त्रिष्वपि मागेषु गुणद्रितयमुज्ज्वलम्‌ । 
पद्वाक्यप्रबन्धानां व्यापकत्वेन वर्तते ॥ 1- 97 
एत द्रुणद्वितयमौचित्यसौभाम्याभिधानम्‌ उज्ञ्वलमतीव भ्राजिष्णु पद्वाक्यप्रबन्धानां त्रयाणामपि 
व्यापरत्वेन बतेते सक्लावयवन्याप्त्यावतिष्टते । करेत्याह त्रिष्वपि मागेषु सुकुमारविचित्र 








सौभाग्यमपि पद्वाक्यप्रकरणप्रबन्धानां प्रत्येकमने छक्ारक्रमनोयक्ारणऊलापकछितरामणीयक्तानां 
किमपि सह्ृदयसंवें काब्यैकजीवितमलौकि रुवमत्कारकारिसंबलित( त )या अनेऊरसास्वादसुन्दरं 
सकलावयवव्यापकत्वेन कान्यस्य गुणान्तरे परिस्फुरतीत्यलमतिप्रसङ्गेन 1 Рр. 77-78. 
I. 53-54 define Aucitya : 

आजक्ञसेन स्वमावस्य महत्त्व येन पोष्यते । 

प्रकारेण तदोचित्यम्‌ उचिताख्यानजीवितम्‌ ॥ 

यत्र वक्तुः प्रमातु्चा वाच्यं झोभातिशायिना । 

आच्छाद्यते स्वभावेन तदप्योचित्यमुच्यते ॥ 
In ideas as well as in the use of words, there ts to be appropriateness or 
Aucitya. In presenting things and men, in Svabhavollekha, the ideas intro- 
duced must be appropriate to the character, theme and Rasa. Aucitya is, as 
Kuntaka says in the first Karika, Ucitakhyina. This is what Ksemendra 
says in his Aucityavicdracarced.  उचितस्य च यो भावः तदोचित्यं प्रचक्षते । 
The very life of poetic expression is this Aucitya and Kuntaka calls it Jivita. 

उचिताभिषानजी वित्त्वात्‌ वाक़्यस्य +-। 


Both Abhinava and Ksemendra speak of Aucitya as the Jivita. Kuntaka illus- 
trates Aucitya in six verses and Anaucitya in four verses of Kalidasa himself 
and remarks that he pointed out Anaucitya only in the master-poet who had 
immense Sakti besides Vyutpatti, and not in any other poet depending upon 
Vyutpatti only. He means to say that the expressions of the latter abound in 
Anaucitya (p. 77). At the beginning of Unmesa II Kuntaka speaks of the 
Aucitya of Vargas (p. 80). On p. 84 he speaks of Sabdālarhkāraucitya 
where he says that if by special effort, a poet exerts himself in Sabdalamkaras 
he ruins Aucitya and through it ruins Sáhitya? Kuntaka then explains 
Saubhagya, expanding the brief description of it given already. It is the 
guna which emphasises the idea that all features of poetic expression must 
fulfil the purpose for which they are intended. 
इत्युपादेयवरगेऽस्मिन्‌ यदर्थं प्रतिभा कवेः । 
सम्यक्‌ संरभते तस्य गुणस्साभाग्यमुच्यते ॥ 
सवंदंपत्परिस्पन्दसंपाद्ं सरसात्मनाम्‌ । 
अकि कचमत्कारकारि कान्यैकजोवितम्र ॥ 
Just as he called Aucitya, Jivita, he also calls Saubhagya, Kavyajivita. 
Coming now to the Gunas that distinguish the various Margas, ie., the 
Asadharanagunas : Kuntaka recognises that style is the embodiment of the 
qualities, Gunas, and that Gunas are the more basic features. He says in 
Unmesa II under Karik 5 : 
तत्र गुणानाम्‌ आन्तरतम्यात्‌ प्रथममुपन्यसने, गुणद्वारेणैव मार्गानुसरणोपपत्तेः । 7 85. 
Not only are Kuntaka’s Margas original but his Gunas of the three Margas 
also are somewhat original. Firstly, he speaks of the Sukumira marga and 
its Gunas. The Sukumara mirga is a restatement of the old Vaidarbhi. Its 
first Guna is Midhurya, then come Prasada, Lavanya and Abhijatya. The 
first two are old ones and the latter two, new. The Guna called Madhurya 
applies both to Sabda and Artha and comprises * Asamstapadatva, 
" Srutiramyapadatva ' and ' Uktivaicitrya.' 
एवे सुकुमारामिधानस्य मार्गस्य लक्षणं विधाय तस्यैव गुणान्‌ छक्षयति-- 
असमल्तम्रनोह्यारि पदविन्यासजीवितम्‌ । 
माधुर्य सुकुमारस्य मागेत्य प्रथमो गुणः ॥ 
The first line mentions three minor features making up Midhurya. The first 
is contained in the words  Asamastapada, no Samása or very little Samása 
असमत्तानि समासवर्जितानि । 
असमस्तरब्दोष्त्र प्राचुयोर्थ:, न समासाभावनियमार्थ: | 
This kind of Madhurya is taken from Vamana who gives Sabdamádhurya 
as Prthakpadatva and absence of long Samàsa. 
पयकपदत्वं माधुयंम्‌ । Vamana III. 1. 20. समासदैप्येनिवृत्तिपरं | 

















"aq | Ibid. Vitti. 


a 1. On Kuntaka and Aucitya, see my paper on Aucitya; also above, Vol. I. 
art 1, p. 107. 
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The second aspect of MAdhurya is contained in the word * Manohari 
Karnik’ which Kuntaka interprets thus : 


मनोहारीणि हृदयाहादकानि श्रुतिर 
सुप्तिङन्तानि, तेषां विन्यासः ес. 
This $rutiramyatva is the reverse of the old Dosa of Srutikasta 
sised by the word ‘Sravya’ in Bhamaha’s definition of Madhurya and forms 
part of Dandin’s Srutyanuprasamadhurya 

The idea ‘ Artharamaniyatva’ in the above explanation must be taken 
with the third aspect of Madhurya contained in the Kariki in the word 
Vinyasa which is interpreted in the Vrtti as Sannivesavaicitrya. Comment- 
ing upon an illustration for Madhurya, he says 

अत्र पदानाम्‌ असमस्तत्वं इाव्दार्थरमणीयता विन्यासवैचित्यं च त्रितयम्रपि चक्ास्ति। 
Thus, these constitute Miidhurya and of these the last, Vinyasavaicitrya, 
is to be related to Artharamaniyatva, and it gives the Madhurya of Artha 
even as Sabdaramaniyatva taken along with “ Asamastapadatva’ gives us the 
Madhurya of Sabda. In that case, the third becomes the Uktivaicitrya which 
is the Arthaguna Madhurya of Vamana. (Vamana II. 2, 10). 

The next quality of the Sukumüra style is Prasáda and there is little 
change in its conception in Kuntaka. He shows how, even when the Vakro- 
ktis are introduced, those Alarhkaras must have the Guna of Prasida 

The third Guna is Lavanya : 

वर्णविन्यासविच्छित्ति पद्सन्धानसंपदा । 
स्वल्पया बन्धसौन्दर्य लावण्यममिधीयते ॥ 
The Lavanya of Bandha or collocation is a result of mild Sabdalam 
of Varnavinyása, both of which come off easily and do not cost much special 
energy, Nati nirbandha nirmita. Kuntaka means here the physical beauty 
of a verse on hearing which; as in the case of a song, one 1s thrilled, even 
before making out its meaning. It is this Guna of which he speaks in an 
Antara éloka on p. 29: 
अपयीलोचितेऽप्यर्थे बन्चसौन्द्‌ येसंपदा । 
गीतवद हृदयाहादँ तद्विदां विदधाति यतत्‌॥ 1. 37. 
Of this Guna especially Kuntaka says that it cannot be sufficiently conveyed 
through words and that it can be known only by experience 
अत्र सन्निवेशसौन्दर्यमहिमा हृदयसंवेद्यो न व्यपदेष्टुं पार्मते । P. 54 
Of this again he says on p. 56: 
तस्य बन्धसौन्द्येमेव अव्ुत्पन्नपदार्थानामपि श्रत्रणमात्रेगेव हृदयद्दारित्वस्पर्धेया व्यपदिइयते । 

The fourth Guna of the Sukumara mirga is the Abhijatya of words. 
This Gupa is explained as 'Srutipesalatva, dulcet to the ear, * Cetasa 
susparsa,’ easy and pleasant for the heart to reach, and 'Svabhavamaspnpa- 
cchàya, with a delicate beauty existing by nature. This Guna again can only 
be felt and cannot be more concretely explained through words. 













Of these four Gunas, we can clearly see how Lavanya and Abhijatya 
overlap with Madhurya and all together stand for the same composite effect of 
sensuousness, 

The same four Gunas are again taken as pertaining to the style 
called the Vicitra. But their connotation now differs. Kuntaka explains 
the Vicitra màrga and its Gunas in Karikas 44-48 and in the Vitti thereon. 
Madhurya of the Vicitra mirga contains more Vaicitrya ; that is, Ukti vai- 
Citrya as regards Artharamaniyatva. As applied to Sabdas, it means greater 
vigour in the Vicitra mirga. In the Sukumara marga, all the words are sweet 
and the Bandha is Sarvakomala, and has a tendency to become liable to 
the flaw called Saithilya. This Saithilya is eliminated in the Vicitra Marga 
and the Bandha is rendered more ‘ Bandhura’ Kuntaka here derives much 
from Dandin 

वेदशध्यस्यन्दि माधुर्य पदानामत्र बध्यते । 
| याति यत्त्यक्तरीथिल्यं बन्धबन्धुरताङ्गताम्‌ ॥ 1. 44. 
Here ' Vaidagdhyasyandi ' is interpreted as ‘ Vaicitrya samarpaka ' ; ' Tyakta 
saithilya' as ' Ujjhit komala bhava’ and 'Bandha bandhuratà' as ' Sanni- 
veša saundarya.' 

The second Guna of the Vicitramarga, Prasdda, is likewise interpreted 
very briefly. It is first given as Asamastapadatva with slight Ojas or Samāsa. 
Kuntaka follows Vamana here who speaks of Ojah-prasáda samplava. 

असमस्त पद्न्यासः प्रसिद्धः कविवर्त्मनि । 

किञ्चिदोजः स्पृशन्‌ प्रायः प्रसादोऽप्यत्र इझ्यते ॥ : 
Another kind of Prasáda, where the idea of one word is clarified by another 
and of one sentence by another, is also given by Kuntaka here. Further the 
illustration makes it clear that this Prasida is the appropriate delineation of 
an idea, Arthollekha, for clearly and completely conveying a picture, 

गमञ्कानि निबध्यन्ते वाक्ये वा्यान्तराण्यपि । 

पदानीवात्र कोऽप्येष प्रसादस्यापरः कमः ॥ 
The third Guna, Lavanya, of the Vicitra màrga is of a different nature from 
the Lavanya of the Sukumirg тагра. 

अत्राङप्तविसगान पदैः प्रोतं परस्परम । 

Е: ачаа әта ап p.47. 
Неге the feature contained: in the words qz: ЧӨ: neng is the old Slesa, many 
words knit together so well that it looks as if they are one word. 

яе *्ठेष: । यस्मिन्‌ सांति बहून्यपि पदानि एकपदवद भासन्ते । 
: Vamana, K. A. Si. & Vr. IL i. 10. 

Kuntaka explains himself thus : परस्परम्‌ अन्योन्य a: wed Ae: | 
The other aspects of Lavanya are given as ‘ Aluptavisargántatva ' ' Hrasva- 
padatva' and Samyogapürvapadatva ' Finally he says that the Lavanya 
of the Sukumara marga is heightened or made Atirikta by these features in 
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the Vicitra marga. The three features given together, besides Slesa, promote 
Ojas. So, in the technique of the old writers, we can understanc 
Lavanya of the Vicitra mirga as produced by Slesa and Ojas. The fourth, 
Abhijatya, of the Vicitra mürga is explained as the Guna of the words being 
neither too soft nor too harsh. 


य॒ज्ञातिकोमलच्छाये नातिकाठिन्यमुद्वहत्‌ । 
आमिजात्यं मनोहारि तदत्र प्रौडिनिर्मितम्‌ ॥ I. 48. 

In applying the same four Gunas to the two Margas, Kuntaka has 
clearly expressed himself. The Sukumira is in essence a style in which there 
is natural elegance and grace, bom of the poet's Pratibha or genius mainly. 
The Vicitra is the Sukumsira itself burnished up, highly coloured with flights of 
figures, a style in which special decoration is resorted to and which is the pro- 
duct more of the art and technical skill of the poet, his Vyutpatti. The 
Alamkaras abound in the latter Marga and hence additional Vaicitrya also, 
while in the former there is minimum Alarnkara and Vaicitrya, there being 
only the portrayal of the beautiful Rasa and the Svabháva of men and things. 
Even so, the qualities of the Vicitra márga are only those of the Sukumára 
but exhibiting greater Vaicitrya ; there is some additional Ojas and Uktivai- 
citrya ; generglly speaking, the same Gunas are in the Vicitra in a greater 
measure and with great Vaicitrya. This, Kuntaka clearly states at the end of 
his treatment of the Vicitra márga. 


ся सुकुमारविहितानामेव गुणानां विचित्रे कश्विदृतिशयः संपाद्यत इति बोद्धव्यम्‌ । 
आभिजात्यप्रमृतयः पूर्वमार्गोदिता गुणा: । 
अत्रातिशयमायान्ति जनिताहार्यसंपदः ॥ p. 69. 

Of these four Gunas of Kuntaka, MEdhurya and Prasida are old ones 
and in treating of them he derives much from Dandin and Vámana as has 
been shown above. Besides these two, he has taken one of the Gunas of the 
Vaidarbhi of Dandin, viz., Sukumarat&é and has named his own first Marga 
itself by that Guna. Besides having Sukumüratà in the name of his first 
Marga, he speaks of Saukumarya while explaining the Guna, Lavanya, also : 

व्दार्थसौकुमार्यसुभगः सनिवेशमहिमा लावण्याख्यो गुण: कथ्यते। р. 54. 

He further speaks of Masrnatva, while explaining Abhijitya of the Sukumira- 
marga ; but that has nothing to do with the Masrpatva which is Vimana's 
Slesa. It is allied to the ideas of Saukumürya in Dandin and Vámana. While 
speaking of Madhurya in the Vicitra márga, Kuntaka mentions the Saithilya 
of Dandin. In the next Guna, Prasada, he accepts and includes the Ojas of 
old writers meaning Samsa. 
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तथाविधस्योजसः समासवती वृत्तिः ' ओजः ' शब्देन चिरन्तनेरुच्यते । 


And he follows Vamana in maintaining a case of style with Prasida and Ojas 
mixed up 


aama परमार्थ:--पृरवेस्मिन. प्रसादलक्षणे सति, ओजस्संस्पर्शमात्रमिह् विधीयते । р. 67. 








Thus Kuntaka who refutes actually the old Margas does not completely cast 
away the old Gunas. 

Two main sets of Gupas are thus accepted by Kuntaka, Sadharana 
and Asidharana. The former belong to all Kavyas in general and the latter 
belong only to particular Margas. Saubhigya, Lavanya and Aucitya consti 
tute the former class and Midhurya, Prisida, Lavanya and Abhijatya, the 
latter. The latter are used in both the Sukumára and Vicitra margas with 
4 difference of meaning 

An examination of the Vekroktijivita discloses the fact that Kuntaka 
followed the ancient conception of Guna also being Alarnkara, since he con- 
elders these Gunas to be so many varieties of Vakrata. That Aucitya, one of 
his Sadharanagunas, is of the form of Vakrati is said by himself. 

तत्र पदस्य तावरौचित्यं बहुविधभेदभिन्नो बक्रभावः । स्त्रभावस्य आज्जसेन प्रकारेण परिपोषण 
` मेव वक़्तायाः परं रहस्यम्‌। р. 76. | 
In the instance given for illustrating the Guna Saubhagya, Kuntaka shows 
Upacaravakratva, Pratyayavakratva, Samvrtivakratva, and Kárakavakratva 
MaAdhurya results from Varnavinydsavakratva. Finally, Kuntaka says 
clearly that Gunas also are Alarhkáras and Alariküra means Sobhakara- 
dharma or Vakrokti. 

अलक्कारशब्दः शरीरत्य शोभातिशयकारित्वान्मुख्यतया कटकादिपु वर्तते, तत्कारेत्वसामान्यादु- 
पचारादुपमादिषु, 929 я 915 गुणादिषु--। p. 3. 
Thus, Kuntaka has interesting agreements with Bhoja and these we have 


elaborately set forth in the section on Bhoja and Vakrokti. (Vol. I. Part 1, 
pp. 126-134). 





Ksemendra. 


Another out of the way treatment of the concept of Guna deserves notice 
here. As a follower of the system of Ananda, Ksemendra must have treated 
of the Gunas in his lost Aavikarnika. In the Aucilyavicáracarcà, he has 
nothing original to say on Gunas. It is his minor work, the Kavikanthà- 
bharana, that has made us include his name in this account of the Gunas. 

In the fourth section of the Kavikantkübharana, Ksemendra deals with 
Guna-dosa-vibhaga. He speaks of a new kind of three Gunas, simple and 
general. 

तत्र दान्दवैमल्यमर्थवैमत्यं रसवैमल्यमिति त्रय: काव्यगुणा: । शब्दकालष्यम्‌ , अर्थकालष्यम्‌ , रस- 
काळुष्यमिति काव्यदोषा: । सगुणं, नियुंग, सदोषं, निदोषं, सयुणदोषं च काव्यम । 
He says that there are three Gunas of Kavyas, clarity of Sabdas, clarity of 
Artha and clarity of Rasa. Prasáda is the prime requisite of all poetry. So 
it is that Ksemendra, speaking of poetry in general and its dominantly needed 
quality, speaks of Vaimalya in the three departments of Sabda, Artha and 
Rasa. Some verses are simple in words ; yet their meaning as a whole is 
involved. The Sabda Vaima ya will be judged from the point of view of Artha 
Similarly Arthavaimalya will be judged from the ease with which Rasa is 
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realised from a verse. Arthavaimalya can also be seen separately in verses 
which have a simple meaning in spite of lack of clarity in words. Rasavai- 
malya is the most important of the three and the other two are only for its 
sake. Rasavaimalya is illustrated by Ksemendra by a verse of his own descr 
ing the moonrise from which description of Uddipana vibhava, Smgara is rous- 
ed. But Ksemendra means by Rasavaimalya much more. The Rasa-realisation 
must not be impeded by working in irrelevant things, and many principles 
of Rasa-aucitya are comprehended in it, even as all Sabdagunas and Artha- 
gunas are included in Sabdavaimalya and Arthavaimalya. Ksemendra 
illustrates the Dosa called Rasakilusya, the reverse of Rasavaimalya, by an 
instance having Prakftyanaucitya. 


रसंकालुष्ये यथा भद्रनारायणत्य वेणीसंहारे भानुमत्या नकुलप्राणिस्वप्षदरीने पाण्डवनकुलस्वैरसंग- 
मेघ्योसङ्भावः चक्रबरर्तिमहिष्याः सामान्यनी चबनितावत्‌ । 


: Acyutardye 


A strange conception of Gunas is to be had in the recent book Sahilya- 
sara of Acyutaraya published by the Nimayasagara Press. It takes Gunas 
as something like topics or subject-heads. There is as much difference between 
the Gunas of others and Acyutarüárya's Gunas as between Kamida's and 





Aksapada’s Padarthas. Acyutaraya says that poetry has six Gunas viz., Dhar- 





mas, Rasas as, Ritis, Alarhkaras and Vrttis. 


धमा रसा लक्षणानि रीव्यटड्कृतिवृत्तयः । 

रसिञ्ञाहादका ह्येते काव्ये सन्ति च षड गुणाः ॥ I. 20. 

To distinguish these new ' Gunas' from the old Madhurya etc., he gives the 
old Gunas the name Dharmas, because Ananda has decided that Midhurya, 
Ojas and Prasida are Rasadharmas. 


~ Mammata. 


Having examined the views on Gunas which are out of the way, we 
come to Mammata whose work is the earliest we have now, which worked out 
the theory of Gunas formulated by Anandavardhana, by refuting other Gunas 
and by dismissing them, some as Alarhkiras etc., and some as the reverses of 
Dosas. Mammata follows Ananda and Abhinava completely and refutes Ud- 
bhata and Vamana on Guna ; defines the three Gunas Madhurya, Ojas and 
Prasada and then discusses the ten Gunas of Dandin, Vamana and their fol- 
lowers. 


कुतनल्लय एवं न दशेत्याइ--- 
केचिदन्तभवन्त्येषु, दोषत्यागात्परे श्रिताः । 
अन्ये भजन्ति दोषत्वं कुत्रचित्‌-न ततो दश ॥ 
Three ways are shown to eliminate the other Gunas. One: certain Gunas 
can be included in the three, Madhurya or Ojas or Prasida. Two: some of 
them are only the absence of certain flaws and as such need not be accepted 
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as positive Gunas. Three: a few others are sometimes no Gupas at all: on 
the other hand they are positive Dogas that have to be avoided. 

Mammata brings Slesa, Samadhi, Udarata and Prasida, the Sabdagunas 
as defined by Vamana, within Ojas. The Madhurya of Sabda defined by 
Vamana as Prthakpadatva is included in the Rasamádhurya which can be ех. 
tended to Sabda through Upacira. Arthavyakti is included in Prada. 
Samatà of Sabda is dismissed on the ground of its being Dosa sometimes. It 
is said by Mammata that Samatà is monotony and hence Dosa, since the Riti 
must often change with the ideas. This however is unfair to the old critics, 
since Samata of a Riti means only Samatà within a limited sphere; all 
Gupas and Dogas are Vaisesika. Saukumürya Kinti, Mammata says, 
need not be recognised, since they are the absence of the two Dosas of Kastatva 
and Grámyatva. Vamana's various kinds of Praudhi forming his Arthagun: 
called Ojas are dismissed as mere Vaicitrya and no Guna. 

इति या प्रौडिः ओज इत्युक्तं तद्रैचित्र्यमात्रं न गुण: । 

Prasada is the absence of the Dosa called Adhikapadatva ; Mádhurya of Ana- 
vikrtatva ; Saukumárya of Amangalatva and Udarata of Asllata and Grg- 
myata. Here, the bit of the Kariks « केचिदन्तभवन्त्येषु ? must be taken, a3 Mini 
kyacandra interprets it, that some are included in these, these meaning Gunas, 
Rasadhvani and Alarhkara. In accordance with this interpretation, we find 4 
Mammata dismissing Arthavyakti as Svabhavokti-alamkara and Капі as 
Rasadhvani and Gunibhitavyafgya. The Arthaguna, Slesa, is nothing 
definite, being only some Vaicitrya. Samatà is only the absence of the Doga 
Vaişamya. Samādhi of Artha, which is Arthadrsti is, Mammata says, absurd 
as a Guna. 

Mammata follows Anandavardhana and holds that Gunas are Rasa dhar- 
mas, and are brought into relation with Sabda through Upacara. They 
аге not really Sabdásraya. 

अत एव माधुयादयो रसधर्माः समुचितैर्वर्णे: वयज्यन्ते, न तु वर्णमात्राश्रयाः । 

He developed the suggestions contained in the Divenydloka and the Locena. 
criticised Udbhata's theory of the identity of Guna and Alarhküra and of both 
subsisting in Kavya through Samavaya. He criticised also Vàmana's differen- 
tiation of the two. 

Of the nature of the three Gunas Madhurya, Ojas and Prasida, some 
additional ideas are given by Mammata. He, for the first time, casts off 
Abhinavagupta's statement regarding the Guna of the $ànta rasa and says 
that Santa has the maximum Madhurya. According to him, the order of 
MEdhurya ascends from Sarhbhoga Smhgara to Santa through Vipralambha and 
Karuna. Mammata thinks that there is more Madhurya in Vipralambha than 
in Karuna. 


आहादकत्वं माधुर्य Tat द्ुतिकारणम्‌ । 

करुणे विप्रलेमे तत्‌ शान्ते चातिशयान्त्रितम्‌ । 
On this point of the relative degree of Madhurya in these three, Ananda gives 
the order Sarhbhoga, Vipralarhbha and Karuna. Other views change the 
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order and these are briefly stated in the RKasagangadhara. One prominent 
view given by Jagannütha is that in Vipralarhbha, Karuna and Santa there 
is more Madhurya than in Sambhoga, but among Vipralarhbha, Karuna and 
Santa there is no difference in the degree | 
संभोग?टङ्गारात्‌ करुणविघ्रलंमञ्ञान्तेषु अतिझञयितमेव, न पुनस्तत्रापि तारतम्यम्‌ । 
53 K. M. Edn. 

Similarly as regards Ojas also, there is a slight change in Mammata. 
Ananda gave Ojas as the Guna of Raudra and similar Rasas ; Abhinava gave 
the other Ojas-Rasas as Vira and Adbhuta. Mammata, however, says that 
Ojas, which 1s Dipti, 1s primarily of Vira ; a greater degree of it is in Bibhatsa 
and it is greatest in Raudra. Thus, he puts Bibhatsa in the place of the Ad- 
bhuta given by Abhinava. 

दोप्त्यात्मविस्तृ तेहेंतु: ओजो वोररसस्थिति । 

बीभत्सरोद्ररसयोः तस्याधिक्यं कमेण च ॥ 
Jagannatha pamditaraja follows Mammata, though Mammata's view is not 
correct. There ts little Dipti in Bibhatsa, but much in Adbhuta. 


Jagannatha. 

In later times, the Rasagargádhara began to enjoy a position which the 
Kavyaprakasa had in an earlier stage. On Gunas, as on many other subjects, 
Jagannatha has little to offer originally but he restates the best accepted ideas 
and does some 'Parisküra' here and there, removing slight hitches and diffi- 
culties in the system of Ananda and Abhinava as condensed by Mammata. 
On Gunas, he introduces a small innovation, just as in the theory of Rasa- 
realisation, where he introduces Advaita-ideas. He adopts, as usual and in 
keeping with his age, some methods of Navya Nyāya and discusses the Pra- 
тара by which Gunas are known as Dharmas of Rasa. The pürvapaksa 
shows how neither Pratyaksa nor Anumána can be the means of knowing that. 

The Advaitic conception of Atman, its related ideas having been 
introduced even in the theory of Rasa, affects the concept of Guna in Jagan- 
natha. The Atman of Kavya, like Atman, is Nirgupa ; there can be there- 
fore no Gunas at all. The Atman, Rasa, has the Up&dhis called Rati etc. 
and Madhurya and other Gunas can be the Gunas of these Upüdhis. There 
I$ no proof for this and this may also be disputed since there cannot be one 
Guna in another. Then, how is it that we say, ' $rhgára ' is Madhura ? Jagan- 
nátha gives his Pariskara through the ' Prayojkatà-sambandha '. In Ayurveda, 
some Mülikà like the ASvagandha is said to be * Usna' ; it means that, if taken 
in ASvagandhi produces heat in the body; it is Usnatd-prayojaka, So also 
Smgara is Madhurya-prayojaka or Druti-prayojaka. And what is this Prayo- 
jakatva? It belongs to Sarnghatand, Sabda, Artha and Rasa. Thus can the 
Vyavahara be explained. This Prayojakatva (necessary antecedence, remote 
as well as immediate) is so comprehensive that there is no difficulty in accept- 
ing Vyavahara which speaks of the Gunas of Sabda and Artha, It also 
obviates the necessity of postulating Upacara for explaining Gunas in con- 
nection with Sabda and Artha 





किञ्चात्मनो निगृगतया आत्मल्परसगुणत्वं माघुयीदीनामनुपपन्नम्‌ । एवं तदुपाधिरत्यादिगुणत्व- 
मपि। मानाभावात्‌ , पररोत्या गुणे गुणान्तरस्य अनाचित्याच । अथ >शन्गारो मधुर इत्यादिव्यवहार 
कथमिति चेत्‌, एवं तहिं दरुत्यादिचिततवृततिप्रयोजकत्वं, प्रयोजकतासंबन्धेन दरुत्यादिकमेव वा माधुर्यादि- 
कमस्तु । व्यवहारस्तु “ वाजिगन्धा उष्णा? इति न्यवहारवद अक्षतः । प्रयोजकत्वं च m 
इब्दार्थरसरचनागतमेव आाह्मम्‌ । अतो न व्यवहारातिप्रसक्तिः । तथा च शाब्दार्थयोरपि माधुर्या देरोद- 
Te सत्त्वद्‌ उपचारो नेव कल्प्य इति तु माइशाः । 70. &. 


Jagannatha would not accept Gunas as Dharmas of Atman, which is 
Rasa, nor would he say that they are Dharmas of Sabdártha. He would say 
that Sabdartha, Racand and Rasa, all produce Madhurya and other Gunas 
which are the states of the mind. All of them go to produce that kind of 
Cittavrtti called Guna which is also equivalent to the Cittavrtti itself, Mā- 
dhurya is nothing but Druti. Gunas cannot be called Raza-dharmas since 
Atman is Nirguna. A comprehensive Prayojakati-sambandha must be accept. 
ed to explain the three Vyavaharas connecting the Gunas with Rasa, Racaná 
and Sabdartha. If this is accepted, there is no need for Upacira to explain 
Guna in Sabdartha and Racanà. For, the basis of Upacira would be the 
Mukhya-vrtti in Átman. That being illogical, Upacara elsewhere is mean- 
ingless. Gunas spoken of as pertaining to Sabdirtha are also intelligible if 
only the logical Prayojakati-sambandha is accepted. 

Having put this modified view of the old critics’ theory of Gunas, of 
which he accepts that aspect which makes Gunas only three in number but 
rejects that which makes them Rasa-dharmas, Jagannatha puts forward the 
view of the very ancients, * Jarattaras', Dandin and Vamana, of the latter 
especially. In defining each of these ten Gunas of Sabda and Artha, Jagan- 
mitha makes slight changes for the better and improves upon Vamana. Thus 
“ औउज्वल्यं कान्तिः ” is explained by Jagannatha as अविदग्धवैदिकादिप्रयोगयोम्यानां पदानां 
परिहारेण प्रयुज्यमानेषु पदेषु लोकोततरशोभारूपमोज्ज्वल्यं कान्तिः । 

He casts away Vamana’s Arohavaroha and gives a new definition for Samadhi - 
but adds inaccurately — बन्वगाढत्वशिथिलत्वयोः करमेणावस्थापनं समाविः 

अनयोरेव प्राचीनेरारोहावरोहब्यपदेश: कृत: । 
In defining the ten as Arthagunas especially, he introduces much change. As 
for instance, in Slesa. He also finally states how Mammata and others criticise 
these Gunas and establish the three only as Gunas. 

Prabhakara, a very late writer, says in his Rasapradipa : 

वस्तुतस्तु गुणानां वल्तुधर्मत्वं शन्दार्थमात्रधर्मत्वं चेति निवेदितं मया अलङ्काररहस्ये, तत एव 
अवगन्तव्यम्‌ । P.8. Sarasvatibhavan Studies. 
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Prabhákara's Alesikararahasya, where he says he has dealt with this subject 
fully, is not available to us now. Prabhakara considers Gunas as Vastu-dhar- 
mas and as Dharmas of Sabdartha. Perhaps there is some mistake in the 
text and a * Na" is omitted before * Vastu-dharmatvam ' ; Otherwise we must 
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take that Prabhikara held Rasa and Vastu as totally different and unrelated, 
and attributed Gunas only to the latter as also to Sabdartha. Perhaps he recog- 
nised two sets of Gunas, the three Gunas of МАйһигуа, Ojas and Ргаѕада as 
Vastu dharmas and the ten Gunas or more as Sabdartha dharmas 

Some such distinction is really necessary, We can appreciate the view of 
Ananda of Gunas being Rasa-dharmas and being only three in number brought 
into relation with Sabda and Artha through Upacára. But we must separate 
these three Gunas as a different category, the greater Gunas, pertaining to the 
Atman named Rasa. Side by side with these, there is no harm in accepting 
ten Gunas of Sabda and Artha as features of style. Abhinavagupta, in ex- 
plaining the concept of Laksana in his Abhi. Bhd@. according to the third view, 
makes such a differentiation of Gunas into two sets. Vide above and also my 
Paper on Laksani. Mammata and others need not try to dismiss or include 
these Gunas in one or the other of the three. No doubt, certain Gunas of the 
ancients overlap and some are no Gunas at all being very general, compre- 
hensive and of the form of some variety of Vaicitrya. Surely some of them 
can be discarded. As regards Gunas that overlap, it must be realised that there 
is a good deal of a poet's appreciation of poetry in these Gunas, some differing 
from others only because of small shades of difference. The function of the 
Rasika, beyond being immersed in his own mute joy, is to explain and render 
into verbal account his appreciation and judgment. Nicer aspects shall have 
each a special name and every shade shall be described in a rich vocabulary 
There is no meaning Im putting many things in a lump under one name Midhu- 
rya or Ojas. Economy of phraseology is not the end but fuller and richer ex- 
pression of literary experience and appreciation which, when done as it ought 
to be done, is itself literature and is the work of an artistic mind as imagina- 
tive as the poet's. The same applies to the vain logic that says that certain 
Gunas need not be recognised, they being only the absence of certain flaws. 
Their being so need not obviate the necessity of their existence. It is dry 
Tarka that Tamas or Darkness can be dismissed as по padartha, since it is only 
the Abhava of light or Tejas. That line is bad for literary critics to pursue. 
' The positive Madhurya etc. also can be shown as unnecessary by accepting cer- 
tain other Dosas as their reverses. Instead of having a Dosa-prakarana and a 
Guna-prakarana, Alamkara works become briefer by omitting one of the 
two, because Guna or Doga is only the reverse or Viparyaya of the other 
Regarding the other argument that Madhurya of Srutyanuprasa (Dandin) 
need not be accepted because Anuprasa has been accepted among Sabdalam- 
karas, Kanti need not be accepted as Dipta-rasatva has been accepted as Rasa- 
dhvani and Gunibhitavyafgya, that Artha vyakti need not be a Guna since 
there is Svabhavokti alamkara—this argument ts of the same nature as that 
which dismisses Gunas as Dosga-abhavas. These critics have not realised that 
one thing can be stated in terms of another. How is Kànti as a Guna of the 
nature of Dipta-rasatva unnecessary, if one says that cases of that Guna are 
cases of Rasadhvani ? Let there be Rasadhvani but can we not sum up that 
result in terms of Guna? <A verse is brilliant because it has Rasadhvani ; a 





verse is Madhura because it has Srulyanuprdsa : Svabhavokti verses derive their 
life only from the Guna of Arthavyakti. Of a similar nature is Bhoja's Sabda- 
guna of Gambhirya, which is quality of ° having Dhvani.' The Guna-Gambhirya 
is not ‘gatartha’ or ‘nirarthaka’ by the acceptance of Dhvani. The verses having 
Dhvani are said to be profound, Gambhira. Gambhirya is a result of Dhvani, 
the resultant beauty. One cannot appreciate a verse having Dhvani by prosai- 
cally saying that the verse has Dhvani, Dhvani of this kind and that. He says 
that the verse is profound, Gambhira, and that is literary appreciation, and 
the natural mode of it. From this point of view we can even re-understand the 
ancients’ view of Rasas as beautiful Alarhkaras, of Laksamas and certain 
Dhvanis also as Alarikaras or Gunas. As for instance, the same verse can be 
enjoyed as having Samüsokti alarhküra and the Guna of Samādhi (Dandin ) 
While it is beautiful literary appreciation to call an expression Vakrokti, say- 
ing that it is a case of 550 Psyamilalaksand is pedantic and nothing more. 
As the acceptance of Sadréyamiilalaksand does not make Dandin's Sami- 
dhi guna and Vamana’s Vakrokti alarkara unnecessary, even so in the cases of 
those Gunas which are attempted to be dismissed as included in the three 

Gunas, in certain Dosábhávas, certain Alarhkaras or in Rasadhvani. 
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his death, 












Aleppo, prevented from entering Goa, 
Albegaria, De, 94 
MT India 
е coinage in 
older than the Nanda period, 2, 3, 22, 
24, 34, 68. 
All-India Oriental Conference, The 
Eleventh India Session, Dec. 1941 





disciple of Sukhaprakááa, 
iia 365. 

attacked by Vaitugi, 357 
Amuürakosa, 19, 78 n. 


Amba, a; enu 357 
Amita, built many temples, 358. 


identified with 
364; his date, 


an of Y 





Andayya 
Anguttaranikaya, 32. 


Anüpakutukürnava, 111. 112. 


Ani pánkusa, m 109; 
deals ae al, in music, 109: topics 
in | 

Anuüpasamgitavartamáng by Bhiva- 
bhatta, 107-108. : i 





TED some of his favourite 

a Rithor prince, 105 

= зае fare नी 

—— avourite 106-117 
his , 113 


Anmipevildsa, also known Dharmaüm- 
бей. р. 105 яш by the order 


pasimha 
Amipoviwweba, 111, 113; Aniipasirnha’s 
lineage in, к * 
am Gv vavghargsagara 


rama Diksita, 110 E a 


Anuüpedaya, a com. on Gitagorinda, 112 
ascribed to Anüpasimha, 112. 

Anuruddha, 64. 

Aparárka, identifed with Aparáditya I 
oí Koükan, 158, 159 

m" | 77 n. 





Apte, regards Añjira as a Persian word. 


ARAVAMUTHAN, T. G. Some Survivals 





Arthasistra, 2, 12, 19, 32, 237 - mentions 
officer called Rupadarsaka for check 
not critically dated. 


Buddhist 








of, 
Heine ralagyana Grhya Siitra, 319 n. 
Atharva Veda, 3r 
Atmaprakiéa, 365. 
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Althasalini, 20. 

Avanti, 10, 337, 339 

Avantivardhana, 338 

Avesta, 37. 

AUFRECHT, identifies Mandipurána 
with Nandiivarap. and — Nandike 
ivarap. 157 

Ayutakomalaksahomakotihoma, of Bhad 
гагата, 106 


В 
Baia, 98 


Baber FE to Fig, 127. 

Baditya, ] the Huns from 
Central India, 38. 

Baldaens, 93, 96, 97, 130 


capital of Sasidhveja, 340 

identified with Kei, 340 

Banaras, 350 

Banodara, defeated by Narasirhha 354 

Banten, 96. 

Barker, 101 

Berkeley 

wi found at Mahenjo-Daro, 17 

Batuta, refers to figs, 127 

Battavia, 93 

BEAL PU STER, S7 42 T 
Shah I, Bahari, 242.244 

BERNIER, 132 

Berniers Travels, 132 n. 

Bereed Shah, 243 


Bhagavata, 339 

Bhadraráma, 106; a. of Ауш!айота 
laksahomakotikoma, 105- surnamed 
Homiga, 106 

BHANDARKAR, D. R : spa en 
money g in In as early as 
no of the millennium B.C., 

BHANDARKAR R. G., 78 

pta, 39, 43. 

Bhaskara, a commentator of the Brah- 

masütras, R6 P 
younger contemporary 

Sathkara, 239: criticises бакага їп 
his Brahmasü 239 
arsed from Sarnkara, 239 
by Vacaspati, 240 

BHATTACARYA, 65. 67 

Bhavabhattaraya, 
Bhatta, 

हो D. M ue ee 

UG Ti, vabhatta, 147. 

Bkavaprakàía, А date, 128 n 

Bhillama 

Bhojana kutihala composed by Ra 
naáthasuri about A.D. 1675. ] 

Bible, 12 


criticised 

date of, 240 

69, 70 
Janárdana 

music, 106 


son of 


pions, defeated by Narasithha, 350 


113, 11 
founded in- 1488 Ap, 113 
Bimbisàra, 8: Segiva in the 


Abhidhünarüjgemdra, 65 evidence 
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| VOL. 
to show that he was ever called a 
Saisunága, 67. 





66, 
————Пагуайка, 337, 338: favoured 
Jainism and ddhism, 339, 
341 342. — T 
ах, 103. | 
BosANqUET, 87 
BosscH a OUWER, 96, 
Brahmadatta, 8. 
p Engith याम ge and it = > ५3 
i : dent. i | terature, = 
Brhada Ap n 330 n. S 
Boddha Di x: | 





gr-cintamumi, 157 
Cédiyar&yan, revolted against Vina- 
Conte ae S abou 5 125. 

Із Opimon t af 64, 

Maurya, 10: 36; 63, & 


Candra-kalá-kalyána, 151 
eas Sivapura (Goa) Plates 
a 1 


rangos, stormed Negombo, 142 
Chanda Tara, his summary of the 


Hun invasion, 36 
CHAUDHARI, J The position of the 


पला in the Vedic Ritual, 77-85. 


CHETTIYAR, A. Chidambaranatha, 
language of Makkirar, 174-178. 

Chih-yu-lu, 42 

Childe, 13 

Chinese, transcription of, for Sino- 
Indian Studies, 285-293. 


Chiristian Topography of Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, composed about 


535 AC. 
37; gives some information about the 
Huns in Gandhára, 37 
CHOU, T. F Transcription 
for Sino-Indian Stu 
Cidinan of 365. 


Cilitsámalat 111, 112. 
Cn о of, 367 n. 


FOUR. ] 


Cinnamon, found in great abundance 


in Ceylon, 


panys 93-104 D M aoe 
Cobb, accused of  quasi-privateering 


100. 

Cochin, 99 

Coinage, according to ALLAN appeared 
in Sth сеп. ВС, 24: acc. to KOSAMBI 
it appeared in 89 cen. Bc. 25 
BHANDARKAR's view, 3rd millennium 


COLEBROOKE, 14 
CODE DELL. 


Connock, 101 ат 
Cn ph 
CORDINER, Rev., 98, 


CUNNINGHAM, thinks the Punch 
marked coins to belong to 1000 gc 
2:3, 13: criticised, 1 

Cuttler, 102. 
yres, killed in 529 Bc, 125 n. 


D 





Dàmodara, 357 

Dünakalpataru, 159 
Danaratndkara of 
113, 114 


Dandanayaka, 350. 
DM хаки in 522 BC. 24 
P AK 244. SES 
Daugh posi he, in the 
Vedic Ritual, 77-85; entitled to per- 
form the 4raddha rites after her 
a, 77: mt entitled to be 
married within one year of her 
fathers or mothers death, 77; dis- 
cretionary apra of, in choosing her 


Ramabhatia. 111: 


J. C. The East India Company's 
Cinnamon Trade, 93-104 40 
De Father, 93 
Devaladevi, a Calukya princess, 362 
— 
De hàágarvata Ses 
tfurand, gives mology 
e Nanda (Parvati) 157 ; 158, 


Dhanvantari Nighantu, no relerence to 
Аялга in, 132 
DEIN VAN, brother of сое ; 
temple d og Nārāyaņa, 9 
Dkarmambodhi composed by Manirama 
Diksita, 105 ; by the title 
Amüpavilisa, 106; contents of, 110. 
Dist Miküya, 330 
a, Bhattoji Gopinath, 8» n. . 
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ер ta, Manirama, Gangirima. 
16 а. of Dharmámbodhi, 100 ; 108. 
10; authorities quoted by, 110 
wrote = Jyotiga, 110, 


DixIT, K. N. 18, 69 & (Goa 
Moresh 5 
Plates of ao катышка 181- M 
Durga, àa commentator of Nirukta, 83. 
DuRGA PRASAD, 2, 3, 4, 5 : his statement 
Punch-marked 





Digovatitita 1 ode ae 
E 
Es History of India by V. A. SMITH 
PN 351 
paedia Britameca, 125 





| er | 

Epigraphia Indica, 39 

Eran inscription of Toramana, men- 
built 


tions that Dhyana 
temple does not indicate whether 


огатапа was a foreigner or a Hun, 


F 
317 Afzal Khan, 189 
| history: of, 125- 


136: one oí rliest objects of 
पोल वजा КУ ; different views re. 
251.; usages of, in English language 
and litera 130; "i 
Mahābhārata, 131: not found 
p 131; Chronology of, 135 
FRAYNE шр! 
Fremlen | 
Fu-fa-tsang Y i-yuanching, 42. 
G 
Gadya Karnamrpta, gives an account of 
the expediti of NMarasmhha and 
Somesvara into the Cola country 
359 : refers to the death of Kadava 
Маш, 
Gale g8. 
Galle, 96, 139, 140, 141 
Gangayya Sahini 


354 en by Jaitugi, 357. 
Gangarama, father of Maniráma Dik- 
Gangayya Sahini Kakatiya general 
Gannoruwa, 137 
Garraway, 101. 

Gibbon ата, 78 0. 


Goa, 23, 141. 
Gobhila ones Sutra, 319 n. 
Gobhila-parisisía, 81 n. 
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Gobhilaputra, 
GODA VARMA, K, "A study oi the the 


the 
History of the = from Foreign and 


Indian sources, 
Date of Sabhydlarhkarana, an 


thology by Govindajit, 366-369 
GOKHALE, V. V., Dr, 8, 9 





-— Vasu Rabindranath TAGORE, 
om (obituary) EG 
Gollas, of Hunas, : wrongly 


identified with Mihirakula, 

Gopatha Brékmana, i 

(Gorho Ghat hoard, 57. 

Govindananda, 77 

Govinda Siri, father of 
Cathurdhara, 110. 


Grhyasamigraha, 78, 70 
Gunabhadra, a. of Uttarapurana, 40 


СОНА S. C, Revolution in dissemina 
tion, 414-417 


Gupta Inscriptions, by FLEET | 
Gwalior. 30. by 38, 39, 40. 


Nilakaptha 


H 


Habao, cape, 93 
Hail, 99 
Hamersley, Hugh, 101 


some survivals of 
253-270, 294-313, 317-335 Бе 
tons of the 


—————— 


Con of Maues, 322-326 
over Cirle 326-332 
in the Head-dress, 
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No! 
382: 11 Origin of name Musiri, 382 : 
illustrations, 383-387. 


es ae 

arimige stefra, 365, 
artveniapurdna, Ert की osed by Jina- 
sena, 39 wow A.C.), 39. 40. 


158, 
Hemmy, 14, 15; criticized, states 
that some of the silver marked 


coins have an affinity SÍ te Dade 
standard, 16. 

Heou Han Chou, 37 

Herodotus, regards Figs unknown to the 
Persians in the ee of the First 


Cyrus 125 

ustan, the Hun Invasion of, 36-43. 
Hiranyekesi Grhya Sutra, 319 n. 

Hiriya Ballàja| 351; identified to be 
ВаШ ја І, 351. 


Насер Тага, 36: 40; his account of 


his Mihirakula identi- 
with Kathana 


Hiren 
Famers os 41 
Holiks, га E 8l 
Hun invasion, the, 


шур, 35 


of Hindusthan, a 
Tara Chand's summary of 
evidence er क ЗЕ 





man, 38. 
Hurin Li 


disciple of Hiuen-T: 42 
his Life of. Hiuen-Tsang 12. S 
Hyderabad, 


I 
Iksv&ku, known to Buddhist tradi 
Okkaka, "T 


Indrapura (Indore), 40, 
Isfasiddhi, of Vimuktitman, quoted in 
Atmasiddhi of Yamunicirya, 








nee NS 
JAYASWAL, 7, 9, IO; criticized, 10. 


FOUR. | 423 
Jennings, Mrs, 96 Keeling, 101 
Jinasena, composed Harivariiicpuréna King Kong, the Chinese general 

in Saka 705, besieged by Hunas, 37. 
rpg no HE पक 

ja Es tra, 319 
j харап I. ya Gr mn та, n. 
Јяапаќ 133 mention of Afijira in, Peri prs 
Kilipür Cedi line, 353-54 

Jhanottams Komika, 


a commentator of Vi- 
239. 


Jodhapura, 113 

J 78, 83 

Jones, Sir William, 14 

Trane 192. 
yotpattzsüra, a geometry 
composed aidyanatha, 110 


K 


Kadamba Ravivarman, A New Copper- 
Plate Grant of, 178-181 

теа 

КАКАТІ Place and Personal names 
in the Early Land Grants of Assam 
388-304 


Kalisoka, 64 
Kalhana, 35, 40: mentions one Mihira 


kula, 41 
Kalidasa, ee to Hupas in the Raghu- 


Kalitépurana, 158, 1 
Kalki—the Earliest check to Buddhism. 
Kalkipurana, 337, 339, 340 
purana 
Kalkiraja, 39 


Kallyanamalla, 113, 114 
Kalpadrukosa, 132 n. 


wrongly identified 


with Kashmir, 37, 41. 


ipükacandrikà, buted — to 
Anirpasirhha, 112; 113; Anüpasimha's 


hneage m, 114 
Ee rie 113, 114 
Kamasuhha, 


Bikaner, his death, 
133. 
Ka pa of Mukundanandabhana, 
t a zi 
and works, 150: informa- 
tion 153. 

KATRE, Sadashiva, L. Sdstratattvanir 
Daya: The work and its author 


397-413; — Raghunatkabkuü 


уй 
ға, рр. 417-4 
KATRE, $. One Thesaurus Linguae 
Sanscritae 271-279 


Kausimb 
Kautilya, 9, 67. 


AM DN a work, 183 


KosawBl, D. D. On the stu and 
o Sliver Past d 
49-76 






LD a ШЫ 20), 69. 
108, 138, murdered, 139 
KRISHNA AIYANGAR, A. N., The Apos- 
tate-Mother, 237-239 
Krtyakaipataru, 158; contains quota 
from — Narastmkapurama, 159; 


Kulasekhara, Pandy a, deposed, 351 
Eulottunga I 352. 


78 
Khan, administrator of Ismael 
Adil Shah, 243. 





gupta, 36, 43. 
ke 6 
Fs амр. m um 
, av 
Kuppattur, attacked by D 
Kurpara, 11 
L 
Lee ih, 37; wrongly identified: with 
, Colas by scholars, 38. 
akgmidhara. e 
1598; was a devotee | p 
Laksmipala, 350 
95. 





Madanavinoda, 127 : date of, 128, des- 
cribes properties of Anjira, 

Madhva, the Dvaita philosopher, hi 
date, 365. я 


A24 


Madhavacirya, distinguishes between 


Nandijurcna and — Nandikeivara- 
Purana, 158, 16L 
MADHAVA ата эшим K. Date of Asaga's 


{а 395.396 

Mahabharata, Bhargavas responsible for 
rewriting the, 68. 
fahábhárata-1at parya-nirnaya 
the date d of Ma 


Mahinandi, 62 


Sisunaga, 342. 
Maháapadma, 9, 60, 61, 66 
Mahàrnara, 113 
ла, 351. 


DR URE) SP हा 
ani samhita, 82, 83, 84 


Mäh 
Майга 

Majjhima-Nikaya, 330n. 

Malavalli, 350. 

Mallideva, Coda, 357 

IER QURE a. of Sikli Sudhürmava, 


aon of Cidananda, 365. 
Malli Setti 


fanara Dharma Sastra, 319 n. 
Mündükya Karikas ol Gami da, owes 
much to Bu thought, 86 
MANKAD D. R, Kalki—the Earliest 
Check to Buddhism, 
Mantrabrahmana, says that а girl 
should be given in marriage 
when she longs for a husband, 80 
Manu, 79; recognises Gandharva mar 
паре, 80; 80п, Sin 
Manuma © father 


records 











. 85 
Tikka, 356 


Manusm;ti, 19 
Мата Varman Sundara I, 355: levied 
Р tribute from а princes, 355 
Swall y 

calls himself Sumitra 
Maskelyne, N, S, 14, 16 
Mátrgupta, 
Matara, 14 
Mátrvisnu, brother of Dhanyavigm 


erected a dhvajastambha, 38 
ene mentions Nandifurina 


Mavinmage, a village, 350 
MCCRINDLE, 37 


M temia, 13. 

MEYER, 12, 23, 

MELLO Diego de, 108, 104 

Methwold, 100 

MIDOLETON, Sir Henry, 101 

Mihirakula, 36, 37 39 ; his place 
in Hindu Chrono op 39, was defeated 
by Yasodharman 


Mihirakula, son of Vasukula, 41 

Mihirapura, 41 

Milne, 

Miscellanea, 174 "um 231-244, 337-37 
4-4 





MITRA 


158. 
| इ 13, 14, 16, 17, 51, 53. 
Моо, Edward, 132a. 
Mulgunda, 
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ger ere es 
Munta-khabu-i-Tawarikh, mentions figs, 


i ere by  Bhavabhattaraya. 
Müvindaraiyan, 353 


Nàgadassaka, 64, 66. 


Nahapüna, 
NAIRNE, A. R. his Flowerimg Plants oj 
Western India 
174-178 ; a 


poet, 124 ; his date теза 
poet, 
aks-e-Rustum, 


Nallamán, 351, 352 

Namndibésvara purama, 158, 159, 161 

Mandipurama, 157-161: identified with 
Nandikesvarapurüna and Nandisvara- 
purüna, 157 garded as a 
authority between the llth and 
cen, AD. 158; 159, 160 

М№айјага tagangadhara, 
151 his date, 151 Б 

Nangul, 177 

Nectar IL. D C De DUE 

Narasimha hh ditions 
350; his march int Magna and 

Kadava, 354 ; erected a favastambha 


ME. temples built duis 
his reign 

the time of, 365. 

IIL, date of his birth, 362. 


Kannada authors in 
Narasmhakavi, a. of MNamjerüja Yaio- 





bhüusana 

Баганан 356. 

Маз e е еН 
со Bhavabhattaraya, 

a work on music, 108. 

Nanda, 61, 63, 66; friend of 
Pápini, 65, 68. : 


Nandin, 60, 66. 
-Vardhana, 9, 10, 62. 66 





ados P 
NMárayapna Panditàcárya, a. of Madhra- 






is trade survey of the Deccan, 192, 





on Adfahabharata, 
Govindasüri and  Phullàmbi 110; 
риоя Anipasumha, ПІ; 
s com. on Sivatündava, 111 

Nilakagtha (Gore), a. of Sastratattva 
mmaya, 


Nilegale, a prae. 39 

yasindkw, 15 
Nirukta, 83 
Notes of the month, 153-156 ; 280-282, 

344-346 
Nitanapura, 150, 151, 152. 
О 

Old Testament, reference to fig in, 129, 


Oman, 20. 
Oppili Siddhi, ruled at Pottapi, 357. 





P 
Padamata, wife oí Viraballàla II, 349. 
Pahladpur, 
Palaka, 338, 339 
Palia coins, 56 
Pallava Raya, 351. | 
eae varana of  Prakasátman, 
Panini, 63. 
Parakrama Pandya, 353. 
Parama 365. 
PARAMASIVAN, Dr. ®. 12, 57 
PARANJPYE, H, P pegar ds Arabia as the 
original home of Fig, 126: his view 


about the fig, 126 
Parangi Hatane, 137 
Parasara, 79. 
Parásaramádhaviya, 161 n. 
Péraskara Grhya Sütra, 319 n. 
PARGITER, D, 64, 55 


Perunjinga I, Kádava, 352 

Perunjinga II, succeeded his father in 
227-26 AD, 358. 

Peshawar coins, reveal gradation of 
weights, according to Spooner, 17 
ullambika, mother of  Nilakantha 
Caturdhara, 110. 

PICKERING, Helen, 98. 

PINTO, Manoel, 138. 

Pliny, mentions figs, 125. 

PLUTARCH, 63. 

Potalva, 330. AUN ss SE 


Magadsi Perumal, 353 


ya and Vira Pandya, 353. 


Poona, 
Pradyota, son of Pupika, 338 
ed Ripunjaya, 338, 
Praharanüá, meaning of, 8, 
Prakisitman, his date, 365 
a pupil of Citsukha I, 365. 
PRAN N ‘ATH, 3, 4. 
Prasenajit, 339. 
——I],, 41. 
Pann S killed by Tikka, 356. 
lsvara, 
Pulomivi, जर 





pro- 





Pusyamitra, 40 
PYAART, Jan Thyszoon, 97 


Q 
Quei 135] oa. ! 
Qu eixome, 93. 
Queyroz, de, 138; 


the Dutch, 139. 
Qui; Kootb Shah, 241. 
R 


RADHAKRISHNAN, E. P. Antüpasinha 
105107 The Date of ае 
E 
239-242. 
Ragavibodha, 108. 
Ragavibodhaviveka of Somanütha, 108. 
Raghunathabhüpáüliya and the Sahitya- 
ватгајуза, 417-418. 
i Gosviimin m a com. on 


pasar 
Raghunáthasüri, Bhojanakutü- 
Ea about A.D. 1675 A hei 
Gghupamia mentions Hupas as being 
conquered by Raghu, 37. = 


list, 
EM captured by рыуну, 337 





Raja Raja Il Kulot- 
tunga 111, 352 ; 353, 354 

Rajasimha, 96, 97, 102, 103, 138 
139, 140 ; his letter to the Dutch, 140 

ee of Kalhana, 40, 41 


Rajendra II, 351 





Rapson, 9; his ' Indian Coins', 39. 14 
ау D n ancestor of Aniipasirhha, 


Ráyasmha, 113, 114. 
Recharla Rudra 


AS ; assumed many titles, 357 
REVINCTON Henry, taken 
Shivaji, 189 
Reviews 


Visuddhimagga of. Buddhaghosácarya 
edited by Dharmanand KOSAMBI 
review by $ M. E, 

D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, edited by 
Bimal Chum Law, review by S. M. 
Katre, pp. 45-46 

The Salkhandügama of Puspadanta 
ümd Bhuütabah with the commentary 
Dhavalü of Virasema, Vol. I, edited 
by Hiralal JAIN etc, review by, 
5. M. Katee, рр. 46-47 

Excavations at Harappa, by M. 5. 
VATS, review by Hirananda SASTRI 

Bahartstan-i-Ghay by 

BORAH ; review by, N 


gE 119- 

Early eer of Kankoji Angria and 
Other Papers Surendra Nath 
SEN ; review by P. K. Gone, 124 

Yog Personal Hygiene s 

OGENDRA, review by S. M 

The Successors of the Sülavühamas 

(in Lower Deccan), by. Dinesh 
SIRCAR, review by P. К. 


GODE, 156 
Pütimokkha 

review by 5 
DM pn 


by R. D. VADEKAR, 


аи ed. by P. V. BAPAT 
revi by 
COIR NN 


Milindapanho чүү Пр УМ, 


review by 
Pre-Buddhisit India Pl Ratilal N 
DR review by, 5. M, K. 245- 


Osodkikósam, edited by A. Venkata 
Rao and H. SETHA AIYENGAR, re- 
view Бу, b K. 246 

The Student's English-Péiva — Dic- 
tionary, by H. R. KAPADIA, review 
һу, б. М. К. 246-247 

Holy Places in India, by Bimal Churn 
Law, review by, S. M 

Alamküramenjusa edited 5 L 
KATRE, review by, 24 24d 

The State Museum Pudukottai, re 
review by, 5. M. K. 249 

A Report on the Working of the State 
Museum Pudukottai for Fasli 1349 

ew һу 5. М. К, 249-250. 

Studies in the Puranic Records on 

Hindu Rites and Customs by R 


291. 
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review by Р. К, Сове, 250. 


[VOL. 


Assamese, Its Formation and Deve- 
fopment, by Banikanta | 
review by A. M. GHATAGE, 251-252. 

Mother-ri ight in India, by Baron 
Omar EHRENFELS, 


L KARVE, 314-316 
Ае Урай P. B, SHIRWALKAR, 
review by P z 347-348. 
Prthvivdjavijaya with com. ed. by | 
M. M. Dr. GAURISHANKAR 1 
OJHA, review by P. K. Gove, 348. 


न dor. Mrs 90 

Riheiro, 105, 

Rice, not found at Mohenjo-daro, 17 

оксуу, 337 бегей, 338; 342, 
ауа F 

Ri Of eT 


ROTH, 14, 19, B? 
raéva, 34 
Rudra I, killed by Jaitugi, 357 
ksalaksama, 112 


11 
Rupakaderia, his function, 33, 
RYDER, 99 


> 


date of 
"9601: authorities 


Sadaracakra, а particular 
era (2) dynasty, 11, 49, 57, 58, 


ब DD 411 


ology E in 
quoted in, 
mark of 


rar 141 

Saisunüga, 

Sakala Vidya Cakravarti II, a, ol 
Gadya Катнаттіа, 359, 

E 42, 43, 

saktiratnükara, contains from 
Nandipurga, 158, niong 

Samantapásaádikü, 20 Chinese trans- 

ae lation of, (dated A.D. 488), 65. | 

Xmmaresára of  Ràmacandra Somayiji, 
máásrami, vrata, 78. 

RAI. by Bhavabhatte- 


E 
Samt village, 339. 
Samgitümwpaságara, by Bhivabhatte, 


Sankaran. Sangamana, 351 
SITS iE 
SANKALIA, H. D. A New Copper-plate 
eps of  Kadamba  Ravivarman, 
SANKAR, K. G. The Hun Invasion of 
Hindustin, 36-43 
а хага а Pec жүздү | СН in 
auis 
Sonkhag dx iria 
SunkhyGysna, Grhya Sütra, 319n. 





Sarvavarman, 38. 
Sasidhvaja, 340; identified to be Siéu- 
naga Nandivardhana, 


340 ; reasons 

for the above identification, 340 ; 341, 
pledged alliance to Kalki, 341 

Sastratattvamirmaya, the work and its 
author, 397-413: its contents 399- 
407 : personal details about the author 
of, 407-412 - date of, 400 

Sastry, M. P. L. Mukundanandabhana 
and its author, 150-154 





Shah Jahan, 113; contemporary of Ant 
pasimha, 





Shivaji or Englishman's 
estimate 

of, and the English, 

189.200, 221-236; (1) The 

first Emglish contacts with 

Shivaji 189; (2) The change 


of the English attitude to- 
wards Poe after 1667, 190- 


Shivaji if essary 
194-19 06: (6) Summing up of 
the policy 195-198 ; (7) The 
ra ad “ee 
Shivaji s requests 
mands, 198-200; (8) The 
English shrewdness 1-227 
(9) The E prestige 
perseverence ' and ' Svadeshi 
, 227-230; (10) The 
h hed ill of Shivaji 
FD 
T ё 
231 Why Shivaji 
the English, 231- 
234; (13) The English Policy 


ef conciliation and sub- 
234-237. 
Siddhantakaeumudi, 20 
Siddirtha, mentioned in the Aikgvaku 


r the English 


Silva, Sancho da Faria da, 93 
study and metrology of 


extension of the Yidava empire by, 
350 





Skandasvamin, 
SMITH, Vincent, 9, 36, 41 


Коп, 359 
Sama, follower of Dandană 350. 
Somanitha, son of Mudgala, a. of Raga- 
vibedha, 108. 
So a, 355: made a grant to the 
shrine at Pandarapur, 364 


Joris Van, 94; granted audi 
Spilbergen, Joris bE 









ence by, Pr 94, 905, 
Spooner ' dg # 
Sraddhakriya Жата, 77, 
Srüddha- उक, T iM 
Sraddhaprayogecintamani, 112, 
Sraddhaviveka, 6 
Srervamanand: ascribed to  Ràaápat! 


151: a com. on the Samgitcganzé- 
dhara by Nanjaraja, 151 

A 40. 

Sn 41 

Srikaniha, declares his view as Vifislé- 


dvaita, 87 
SRIKANTHA SASTRI, S. Narasimha II 


oam ui Sari, father of Waidyanitha, 
xi Panditàcarya, a commentator of 
pati Papa sutras, 86; calls all the 
advaitins precchenna bauddhas, 8. 
STEIN, 5, 112 


STREENIVAS, 34, 35, 57 
ddhodana, mentioned in the Aikbsvüku 


Sukhaprakaéa, 365 


428 


SURTHANKAR, 9, 51, 69 
Suktirafnákera an anthology by Siirya, 


Sakti Sudharmava of Mallikdrju ers 
the marriage of Narasimha II, 360 
Silapani, regards the son of the Putrikà 
proper person to perform Sraddha in 
the absence of the 13 kinds of sons, 


Sumitra, 337, 340, 343 
Sung-Yun es Chinese traveller, 37. 
Stirasimha, 113, 114 
аа 

hanaga or nanaga, 65. 
Susundga, 64, 67. 
Suzuki, 88. 
Syria, 83 
Suttolly 189, 
if epee gin ( = Svayampraksia 1), 
Sretdfratara Upanisad, 320 n. 
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TAcoRE, Rabindranath, obituary of, 
185-188, 
Taittirivasamh;tà, 82, 84 
TAMASKAR, Bhaskar 
of Shivaji and the 


Tammu Siddhi 
Tentra-sara, 320 n. 

TARANATH, 10, 66, 67, 
arkalarnkara, 78 


The ae 
"English. 189 


„а of a com on 





TAREAS of Akhandinanda, 240, 


241 
fativasuddii of Jiiinaghana, refers to 
the Istasiddhi, 241 
axila, 58, 59, 60 
Theobald, 3. 
Theodosices, Bishop of Alexandria, 37 
THOMAS, Edward, his article on 'the 
mm coinage of Bengal’ referred to 
THYsSEN, John, 139 
354, his activities, 356 
тоте ре posed by Ana 
r "üharga, com ' nta- 
bhatta, 106 : 
Tolakábpivam, 175 n 


Tora 
en 37 place in 
with Kalkirija, ‚ of Kalhana dif- 
s from of Central Hindustan, 


Trincomalai, 138. 

Trivikrama, pupil of Sakalavidyacakra 
varti and the author of Kadambar 
sārasarh graha, 364 
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Udaiyar Vikrama Sola, 
dayi a King 
S 62, 65, 67, 338, 340 


NEW INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


Uda 


veh a 05 of Sri Nathasüri, 110 
уапа son "d 
wrote ирина की 110) patronised 





Varühapurdma, explanation of Nanda in, 
Vardhamiinacarita of Asaga, date ol, 


Vari a name, 180, 
Vai Ba 
Vasukula 
Venidudaivar’ 359. 
Var, 
Verthema, mentions Fig, 127 
Vie i Tt SS 364 
Idyacakravarti a t 
Vidyárüpi Ukürakh yà, p 
identified with 


Vijayapaniktipura, 180 
ead a Yad oneal ed 
а adava 
by Sima, 350 
Vimaladharmasürya, King of Ceylon(?) 
gran audience to Spilbergen 


Vimuktatman, the date of, 239-242 : sec. 
to Prof. Hiriyanna flourished between 
850-1050 aD., 239; fresh evidence re. 
the lower limit of, 2401; preceded 
Jüünaghana, 241: refers tn Sureivara, 


Vinaya Pilake, 20) 

VINCENT, William, 102 

Vira D Бе extent of his 
empire, t active part 
nol tice 351: 352 directed his ine 
tion against Perunjinga, 552 

Vira Pandya, 353 

Visakhariipa, 337, 338, 339, 340: 
homage to Kalki, 340, 342, 343. 

Кли. 78 n. 

Visgugupta Càpákya the su 
posed to be derived from the Mudra. 
rakjasa tradition, 9 

Vimupurüna, mentions Hupas, 37. 

Visnuvardhana, 349. 

Visoka, 62. 

Visuddhimagga, of Buddhaghosa, 2, 20. 

Visvanütha, Karnügrani 


paid 


FOUR. ] 


Ww 


WarsH, E. H. C. 1, 3, 10, 11 ; considers 
the second Taxila hoard “ debased, 
12: 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 22, 25, 34 
57, 67, 70. 

WALTERS, 2. of ‘On Yuan Chwang’s 
travel in I 

Watt, records use of the Fig in medi 
cine, 126, 

WEERT, De, 137 

WEDDELL, Joen; 100. 


WESTERWORLD, 97, 103, 138; entered 
into a treaty with Ráàjasirhha, 138. 
Wheat, found in Mahenjo-Daro, 17. 
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